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PREFACE. 



Ths Tenth Volume of the Magazine, will be found equal in 
interest^ to any which have preceded it. Notwithstanding the 
great amount of information which has been written upon almost 
every branch of gardening, there are yet numerous subjects 
which have scarcely been noticed, but which will continue to 
receive attention in future volumes. 

The Tenth Volume will close what may be called the First 
Series of the Magazine, For the greater facility of commencing 
subscriptions, the next volume will begin a New Series, or the 
Eleventh Volume of the entire work. Two title pages will be 
given, in order that the enumeration of the volumes may be 
continued. 

In the pvesent volume, we have commenced the publication 
of a series of articles on the Insects which infest trees and 
plants, by that excellent entomologist. Dr. Harris. Two have 
already appeared, on insects which have but recently made their 
appearance, but which, should thej be allowed to increase, will 
be highly injurious. These papers will be continued in our next, 
and future volumes, and will, we hope, be the means of aiding, 
by a knowledge of their habits, in the discovery of more effec- 
tual means for their destruction. An article on the ripening of 
the Pear, (p. 22,) by Mr. Walker, is deserving of attention: 
since the introduction of the numerous varieties of this fruit, 
which ripen from November to May, it is quite important that 
the best mode of preserving them should be known. Mr. Tes- 
chemacher's articles on the growth of plants in charcoal and 
guano, are subjects which will interest every cultivator. Mr. 
Carmichael's papers on pruning, and a continuation of our de- 
scriptions and engravings of pears, will be found valuable to 
the pomologist. The Reviews and Miscellaneous Intelligence 
in this volume; are unusually interesting. 
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The next Volume will contain several improvements. One 
additional feature, of no little interest, will be a Foreign Correi- 
pondente, which will appear in nearly every number, giving an 
account of the new methods of heating — brief descriptions of 
new flowers and fruits which are introduced into Great Britain 
— and notices of horticultural exhibitions. A series of articles 
on hardy trees and shrubs, describing the most ornamental and 
desirable, will be commenced. This we have had some time in 
contemplation, and with the increasing attention which is now 
devoted to plantations of trees for shade and ornament, we hope 
to make it valuable to all our readers. Engravings of a great 
number of new pears will appear, besides illustrations of modes 
of heating, plans of green-houses, &c. And when, in addition 
to these, we mention the notes of our tour among the gardens 
and nurseries in the vicinity of the cities of London, Paris, and 
Edinburgh, the past summer and autumn, we shall endeavor to 
make the New Volume one of the most acceptable we have yet 
published. 

The dissemination of information, on all subjects connected 
with Horticulture, was the object and purpose for which the 
Magazine was established. How far the promises we held out 
at its commencement have been fulfilled, we leave to our read- 
ers to decide. If valuable Original contributions from our many 
correspondents — Reviews of all useful works — and the glean- 
ings of Foreign publications, united to our own zeal and devotion 
to the science, could accomplish this, we feel confident of the 
result. 

In conclusion, we must again call upon our many friends who 
have cheered us through the long period of ten years, to renew 
their exertions in our favor. From all our correspondents we 
trust we may still expect additional aid; for their past l^indness, 
we return them our sincere thanks. 

C. M. H. 
Boaion, Dec. 2, 1844. 
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In the body of the Maf^ne, a flaw eiron occur in the spelling of the botanical names, 
the capitalizing of generic and specUlc names, their derivation and accentuation: these are 
all corrected in the following list of plants. 



List of new seedling Azaleas . 65 

List of Stove Plants exhibited . 70 

List of several species of Cacti . . 70 
List of twentv-flve varieties of JVdri- 

nm exhibited in Paris ... 71 

Several varieties of Roses enumerated 71. 

246.276.313.411.463.465 



Several varieties of Pelargoniums enu- 
merated 285 

List of twelve new varieties of Tree 
Peonies 334 

List of new Petunias . . 877 

List of several new and rare plants . 380 



AbiLtilon striatum S36 

virg«ta 891 

jtfcicia Cunninghimu 172 

subcaenllea 172 

^cer striAtam 407 

Achillas pl^na 4Iba 350 

Achimenes coccinea 8. 63. 

349. 389 

grandilldra 63.' 349 

hirsikta 6. 62 

longifldra 8. 63. 121. 

349. 854. 378. 389 

multiildra 8. 63. 378 

peduncuMta 8.62.71.378 

picta 878 

rdsea 8. 63. 849. 389 

jtfconitumJap6nica 353 

variesAtum • 315 

^E^num Youngjanum 419 

.£schyn4nthus grandifld- 

ruB 82 

sp. 82 

.JB'sculusbippocr&stinum 407 
AzAti granilillAra 82 

^giricos camp^tris 116 

Agrost^mma cos'ii rdsa 61 
idillium p6rrum var. sa- 
tivum 170 
.^Inus gla6ca 410 
glutlndsa 410 
serrul4ta 410 
Alpinia niktans • 389 
AlstromnVia lineatifldra 65 
PHegrina 65 
^lyssnm maritimum 224 
AmaryllM Jacobas^a 275 
AmpelApsis hedericea 407 
qainqae(5Ua 901 
ABdr6roeda llorib6nda 420 
phylllneifaiia 420 
jf'nthemis arv^nsis 410 



Jrctostiphylos p6ngens 180 

Ardiaia crenulita 891 

Ardulna grandifldra 82 

Areniria stricta 410 

^ristoldchia, 2 sp. 125 

^rCindo striita 389 

i48cl^pia« vestita 420 

Astr4ntia m^or 815 

Azilea indica var. Cdpeti 55. 

62 

crem^ria 57. 86 

Danielstina 62 

doable red 62 

formdsa 62 

ign^flcens 62 

phoonicea 57. 62 

purpilrea sup^ba 62 

purpuriscens 62 

specidsa 62. 123 

speciodssimus 62 

spl^ndens 62 

superbissima 62 

varieg4ta 62. 123 

ledifAlla 66. 62 

-viscdsa 316 

Batfi^a hkbro ccrAlea 82 

Barringtdnta specidsa 59 

Baptlsla leiic6ph» 275 

Baomyces rdseus 408 

Beg6n»a hydrococtylUldra 71 

muric4ta 71 

BirberU fhscicul4ria 178 

, p41Iida 177 

tenuifldra 251 

umbeII4ta 416 

WallichuHM 416 

Bet6nica c4mea 817 

BIdens Wallichu 253 

Rigndnia Myert 415 

Bossic'a pauciibUa 60 

virg4ta 1)0 



Ariza m4jcimn S75 

Brugm4nsia 458 

florib6nda 468 

parvifldra 458 

Brunsvigia multlfldn 391 

Buddl4a sp. 177 

Aulbine semibarb4ta 380 

Calandrint'a dUcolor 816 

procbmlMns 259 

Cam4llia Jap6nica var. 

41ba ven6sU 148 

«. am4bile 160 

J. americ4na 150 

J. filnneyt 7. 160 

J. Bon4rdi Ad61phi 

stri4ta 148 

j. broolilynia 150 

J. Bruceana 146 

j. Caroline Smith 7. 150 
J. Carswelliana 147 

]. Chalmdrii 249 

\. GolMtn 147 

}. concinna 148 

J. CoqudtU'i 145 

J. Dick Johnson 88 

i. Donckeladn't 146 

J. Duchessed'Orleans 146 
1. ecHpsis rdbra 146 

J. Emelie grandlfldra 148 
J. F^astii 86. 150 

J. 116rida 147 

J. FWyn 79 

i. folioldsa 148 

J. Fdrdu 949 

j. Frdstn 949 

j. Gen. Lalhyette 150 
J. Oen. Washington 7.150 
J. Gen. Wayne 88 

J. Geo. Washington 84. 
178 
J. Hempstdadn 150 
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Cam^ll/a J. var. Henri 

Favre 119. 249 

J. ImbricAla 249 

J.imbricitailba 146 

J. iniiocenza 148 

J. Liiidreihi 150. 219 
J. Lee 'Via aup^rba 146 
J. madiol^nsia 148 

J. Marchiouesa of Ex- 
eter 148 
J. Martha 122. 150 
J. Mile Endi 147 
J. myrtiiaiia 249 
]. oxriKloui4na aup^r- 

ba • 146 

j. pict6rum coccin- 

eum 147 

I. pictdnim rdseum 149 

, . Pi^rceii 83 

. Priltii 122. 150 

. . Press's Eclipse 148 

, . punciata 146 

, . Queen Victoria 249 

. . S&ccoi 147 

,.SAjcotn6va 147 

, . S42coi(los peijitres 147 

, . serratitAIia 146 

,.Sher\\63dii 150 

, . Tho9. JefTerson 84. 173 

, I. Victoria &lba 146 

I. Wlldert 150 

J. aeed lings 249 

CampAnuIa carpitica 354 

heiiAiica 317 

^emicoiiaiia 313 

Alba pl^no 313 

oenlilea plAao 313 

pyramidAlis 226 

OandAllea tetrindra 57 

C4nna fl4crida 353 

Casuarlna liidica 

Catan4nche csraiea 814 

Ceaodtbtts divaricitua 420 

thyrsi AAruB 420 

CMrus IJeoddra 429 

Centaur^a auHv^lena 315 

C^reus crenAtua 418 

grandi(16rua 225. 463 

P^pperi 125 

aerpentinna 314 

apeciosiasimus 419. 463 

trlauKulAria 59. 125 

aeedliiiics 66 

Cerop^gia elegana 21 

C4strum auraniiaciun 380 

Chabrie'a runciniia 458 

Cliel6:ie barb4ia 816 

Ly6nt 834 

apecidsa 889 

Chorkzema o^iU 121 

▼Ariam 122 

Chrys^is calU&raica 407 

Cineriria lobita 891 

Clad^ufaa. alp^tria 408 

rangtlertna 408 

Clirkta pulchilla 407 

rdiea 816 

CMmatia vi6ma 354 

CledTie grandUldrm 850 

Ctorodtodroa apecioa&iai- 

muin ^ 

■p. 88 



ClintAntd pulch^lla 224 

Cqffia arAbica 891 

Coinbr^iiim purp^reum 224 

Coinnielina ccsltstis 855 

Convulvulus pandoritua 817 

Coreupsis teuui(61ia 854 

Curnus canad^rnsis 316. 409 

Corrie'a Caveudishit 413 

Go6du 413 

Ifarristi 413 

Crdasula icellAU 21 

Crinum amibile 22 

CrotalAria purpikrea 172 

Cypri|»Mtum barbAtum 71 

speciAbile 276 

Cytisus alpinuB 236 

DAphne oddra. 49 

Dautientdnia Tripettctna 71 

Davai^i longiflura 61 

I>elphinium HariOwit 313 

grand ifl<>ra 351 

stiedling 351 

tric6rni8 317 

Dedtzia scAbra 314 

DlAnthus barbAtua 381 

cyrs 381 

DitUscus cerAleus 350 

Diusma, sp. 82 

Liplaciis, sp. 56 

DodecAtheon MeAdta 236 

Dracx'na boreAlis 409 

Dracocephaium americA- 

num 855 

DryAndra formdsa 415 

EciiinocRCtus conclnnus 457 

EyriAsu 121 

orthocAnUias 459 

several apeciea 70 

fchltes carAsaa 412 

splAndens 412 

EleAgiiiis parvifl6ra 59 

refl^ta 59 

Eleutlierine an6inala 65 

flyinus daaylAchya 253 

Enieroin6rpha clathrAta 409 

inlestii.Alis 409 

Epid^ndrum vitelllnnm 414 

Epiphyllum Russcllui- 

num 58 

truncAlum 58. 125 

violAceum 58 

£rlca ampullAcea 275 

radiAU 275 

EriostAnion hiixifdllum 415 

Brythrlnaciluat.411i 853 

£u6nymusjMruiiicuB 179 

Eug^iiia myrtifdlta 891 

j;uph6rbia corolIAta 853 

JacqiiiiKQ^dra 225 

apl^adeas 224 

▼ariegAta 853 

EAtoca \lscida 224 

Wrang^ilu 258 

ET^rnia vulplua 408 

Fidia grasalidlla 817 

Fothergllla aliiiTdlia 125 

Franrlse«af ap. 56 

Fbchaia corymblfldra 878 

(blgena 49. 878 

gloL^M 891 

yax. GODBpkeiia arbd- 

nm 855 



WikohMla Tar. ConnAclut 845 
^legaos superb 255 
Enchantreaa 850 
exkniia 850 

exoiiiensis 852. 889 
forn.dM ^legana 255 
Fr6sUt 850. 889 

Gem 850 

hybrids coccinea 

237.255 

LAneiJ 850 

Meteor 850 

Money p£nnt*< 237. 

255 

Willlams^nn 850 

six seedlings 176 

FunArla hygroni^trica 409 

Galfupsis ffctratii 410 

Garii^nm Thunbergia 82 

Gaullh^ita hispidula 409 

Gabra Lindenm^rtt 817 

Geissoni^ria Idiigifldra , 21 

Genista raradsua 122 

vlrgAta 179 

sp. 82 

GerAnium prat^nse 11. pi. 854 

Gfcsnera zebriiia 412 

GigRrtina plicAta 409 

Gladiolus cardinAlia 174 

ColvilUi 175 

florib6ndus 174 

gnndavinsis 175. 251 

nataliiisis 174 

pulch^rrimua 175 

ramdnis 174.352 

ramosissimua 175 

11 new varietiea 175. 176 

Oloridsa sopArba 849 

Gloxinf'a Alba 816 

variegAta 418 

four varietiea 418 

Griflinto purpnrAaoena 71 

Grlmmta marUima 409 

GyrAphora vtllea 409 

HabrotbAmniis ^legana 417 

fasciculArls 417 

HAkea saligiia 891 

Hibl)Artta perfoliAta B7 

volAbilia 57 

ffiblscos alVIcAnua 881 

Camerd-ii 258 

fblgena 858 

(blgena 858 

hiipidua 881 

tri<^nuni 881 

Hlndsia longifldra 417 

vinlAcea 417 

HoaAckia Purshi^ina 888 

HydiAngea hortAnaia 851 

^iiercifdlia 185 

ffypnum crista cratAsaia 409 

molbacom 409 

pronrenim 409 

SchrebArs 409 

aplAndena 409 

rberia coror.Aria 884 

lpoinc*a florib^nda 81 

HorsAllta 81 

IpoDiApala ilegana 854 

J uan V lloo paraallica 458 

KAlmta gla&ca 410 

877 
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K^rr»ajAp6nica S36 

LafaratrcB^mia ladica 391 

Laslindra, sp. 56 

LaiantB Cmmphora 889 

sp. 82 

Lecan6ra candel&ria 409 

LecbenafiliM forindui 389 

/.Mum paltkslre 410 

Ldlia peduncttlArig 414 

Lepinthes saqguinea 415 

Leuch^ria runciniata 458 

Lllium canadinsig 316 

Jap6nicuin 277 

lancifdliani Album 376 

punctAlum 376. 463 

rdseum 376 

rAbnim 376 

•ped6:ium 376 

philad^lphicum 316 

■up^rbum 877 

tevlAceum 66 

Lindleya meapeloldea 252 

Linne'a boreilii 409. 463 

Liaiinthuii Rua«eUc4nu« 21. 

64.177 

Lobelia cardinAlia 817. 852 

Alba 852 

ayphiUlica 354 

Lonicera dtscolor 419 

diverairdlia 419 

Lophoapermum erub^- 

oena 458 

iLupinas arvdnsia 178 

CruikBhankii 179 

Hartw^ii 179 

Z.ychnis viacAria pitoo 275 

•p. 61 

/^ythrum salicAria 815 

Macl^anta lon^illAra 252 

Macl Ara aurantlaca 225 

MafDdlta acnmixiAta 286 

auricuIAta 236 

conapicua 126. 251 

cordAia 236. 850 

gla&ca 468 

macrophylla 276 

obovAta purpArea 854 

Boulanj^eana 251 

trip^tala 236. 854 

Mahdnia ^quifdUnm 178 

Mandevkllea auavAolena 314 

M Arica plicAta 65 

MaHitia m«ljtaophyIIum 854 

Miltdn/a CMweaii 415 

Microatylia pictronAntha 414 

Mimdaa aenaitWa 82 

llAsa Cavendtahti 6 

Nel&mbium cAsplcam 177 

Nem6phila inai^nia 224 

NemorAiilbea canad^aia 410 

iTep^nihea diatillatdrla ' 21 

ifephAIium lAngarus 414 

Ifkrwim apl^ndena 851 

(Kndiia nmbriAca 850 

IH'andiflAra 850 

Cxalia BAwiei 891 

D^ppeti 280 

elongAtna 88. 121 

lans tua 121 

porpAreus 121 

OxycAccofl microcArpa 406 

OxylAbium obovAtiuo 60 



OxylAbiom retusum 60 

PadniaalbifldrafrAgraiM 276 

lIAmei 276 

F6tCB»t 275.468 

ReAvesn 275. 468 

Whltt^/i 275 

▼ar. rorinAaa 468 

lAtea Alba 468 

RichardsADU 463 

specidM atriAta 463 

Victoire modeate 468 

new aeedlinga 468 

3f ou/on /)apaverAcea 56. 

468 

BAnkauB 56.237.463 

Due de Bade 287.250 

globdaa CaaaorAtu' 

287 
HAldn pleniaairoa 

237. 250 

purpArea plAna 237 

papaverAcea plAna « 

287 

BtellAta atropur- 

pArea 237 

aeedlinga 56. 468 

PapAver orientAle 275 

Parm£-Ua enteromArpha 408 

PaaaUldra alAta 465 

fl-Agrana 412 

Kernie^kna 465 

LoudAaii 21. 50. 465 

PaulAwnm imperiAlia 429 

P^iitaa rArnea 417 

PentatAmon CobB'a 21 

digitAlia 814 

• eriAntha 382 

glabra 382 

mexicAnua 64 

Murray anT4« 21 

PeriplAca gre'ca 125 

PhaaAolua hiapAaicns 881 

PhlAum prat^nae 104 

PhlAitiia LeooArua 82 

tuberAaa 275 

PhlAx divaricAta 286 

dark blue 286 

, <decua8Aia41ba 850 

DrummAiid£f 311. 378 

Alba 377 

nivAlla 286 

pyramidAIifl Alba 850 

aubuJAla . 286 

deep pink ' 286 

alAta Alba 858 

Carter'B white 850. 852 

cArnea 814 

PrelingfaoyaAii .858 

grandiflAra 816 

HarrieAntf 863 

Henry Clay 853 

LawrAncia *d58 

picta 815 

rAsea . 850 

fi<hephArdu 816 

BpecfA<a 816 

tardiflAra 852 

trifoliAta atriAta 358 

Van Houtcett 71 

Waiker'aBateUa 858 

WheelArt'f 350 

WUderi 850 



PhlAx aeedUaga 814.861 

Pinna cAmbra 126 

Lambertiafia 88 

PitcAirnia punicea 71 

PittAapornm aiuAnae 881 

PlantAgo DuvAlln' 881 

PolemAoinm mexicAnum 886 
Polygala paucillAra 468 

Polytricum commAne 409 
PApulua canadAnae 407 

PArphyra laaciuiAta 409 

PortulAca aplAndena 858 
ThelluaAnu 858 

Potentilla Hopwoodidna 854 
PrAnua lAIIia vanegAiua 814 
Pterocaulon pycnAatachym 

858 
Pterodiacua apeciAaua 458 
Pulmonaria virgiuica 836 
Pyrola rotundilAlia 816 

Pyrua americAna 407 

aucupAria 407 

japAnica 84 

duiaquAlia indica 178 

ainAnaia 178 

AhododAndron aprllia 68 
hybridum 66 

mA.ximum 315. 488 

pAnticum 68. 488 

8 varietiea 488 

Ribea aAreum 886 

RAchea falcAta 855 

RondelAtia longiflAra 417 
AAaa fiarriaAoii 48 

rnbilAIia 96 

aeediing Henry Clay 850 
many varietiea enum- 
erated 71. 879 
AAbuB atrigAsua 408 
triviAlta 408 
Rudb^ckta graildiflAra 858 
purpArea var. 858 
SabbAtia chloroidea 868 
SaccalAbium guttAtum 415 
^aglna procAinbena 410 
5Alvia aplendeoB 885 
fiaxift'aga ciliAta 58 
cordAta 886 
SchizAnlhua GrahAmit 854 
£Adum tfiebAldit 876 
^emperrWum arbAreom 419 
AlAue laaciuiAta & 
apeciA«a 68 
atellAta > 854 
SIphocAinpaloB lantani- 

fAliua 416 

f^olAndra grandiHAra 289 

SolidAgo lanceolAta 410 

SphvVia RobArtau 481 

Sptrm^a aruncua 875 

bAlla 178 

corymJiABa 178 

digiiAta: 884 

>Ay^ricB(aiia 886 

' - IbbAra autoricAna 815 

paJhiAfa 815 

Reeveaiana 178 

ulmArlv 884 

SlenoraAaaon HarCwAgM 418 

.^^teretfcaAloapaaetiAle 406 

Sticta aurAta 888. 481 

erooAu 408 
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aphyllon 



jatropha. 



179 

Btrelitsja eloofita 83 

><uicea 82 

■pathulAta 82 

TicomajnMsnlno'kAea 28. 224 

Tetran^ma mexicAna 6i 

ThomAsia atipulicea 416 

ThiaMrgia alAta 459 

ilba 459 

aurantlaca 459 

Fryert 459 

chryaopa 459 

TigrtdiaconchiflAra SS4 

pavdnia 72 

7111a enropda 811 

Tradescintia vtrginica 311 

Trif on^Ila americAna 882 

TrUUum pictum 409 



Trop»*olum Lohbiinum 414 
Tame*a lobita 180 

TweMia cshkloa 317 

Cnva lactAca 409 

C^nlola latifdlift 884 

Facclnium TkUa idaa 408 



Fonda t^rta 
FerMna bedldrdla 

bicolor 

fiinneyihui 

boatdnia 

Bridaimaid 

deUcatisaima 

eclipse 

flue blue 

Gazelle 

liladna 

P^ppert 

Poinr^ll^ 



457 
221 
223 
221 
222 
221 
223 
222 
222 
221 
221 
221 
221 



rerbdna purple perftctlon 
281 

aplendiaalma 

BtelUta 

superb pink 

teucroUea 

Tweediedna 

Winchest^nl 
Ver&niea apecidaa 

apicAta 
FlbArnufli oxyo6cciia 

sp. 
FUisIabrtsca 
F jscAria alplna 61 

c6rslca 61 

lB*ta 61 

occulAta 61 

Wistaria ConsequAna 236 
Yicea filamentAaa 463 



221 

221 
290 
221 
221 
64.418 
351 
407 
125 



CORRECTIONS. 



Besides the Errata enumerated at pages 107, 234, 812, and 480, and the corrections In the 
List of Plants, above, are the following: — 



In page 21, line 18, dele the comma after 

Penut^mon. 
In page 167, the engraving should be flg. 8, 

in the place of 7. 
In page 330, the engravings should be flg. 

16. 
In page 369, the engraving ahould be flg. 

17. 



In page 381, line 11, read "and flowers with 
brown colored anthers,** instead of words 
as they are in the present half of the line. 

In page 382, line 4,for "Penst," read "Purshj' » 
and in line 16, for " N. A. H." read " N. 
A. Fl.»» 

In page 409, line 2 flrom the bottom, for 
"Gyronia," read **Gyromla." 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. A Retrospective View of the Progress of HorticuU 
ture in the United States, during the year 1843. By the 
Editor. 

In again presenting our annual summary of horticultural 
improvement throughout the country, it is gratifying to be 
able to record the continued interest which is everywhere 
manifested in the various branches of gardening. At no 

Eeriod during the last five years has the amateur cultivator 
ad so much cause for congratulation upon the increased 
attention given to horticultural pursuits, and the advanced 
state of horticultural science, as at the present time. 
With the return of greater commercial prosperity, and we 
hope continued, there seems to be a more general taste for 
rural life. Villa residences are objects which more and more 
engage the attention of gentlemen of wealth ; and the pos- 
session of a cottage residence, even by individuals of limited 
means, is looked forward to with eager interest. This gen- 
eral desire for gardens and grounds has created a steady 
demand for trees, plants, shrubs, &c., and a renewed zeal 
on the part of our nurserymen has been exerted to keep up 
with the advanced condition of improvement. 

The increase of horticultural associations during the past 
year, is another gratifying evidence of the dissemination of a 
love of gardening pursuits. In our last volume (p. 461), there- 
port of theCincinnati Horticultural Society shows with what 
zeal and spirit the amateur and practical cultivators of the 
West, have entered upon the task of presenting to the pub- 
lic the evidences of a more extended love for fruits and 
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flowers. Centrally located as the city of Cincinnati is, we 
look forward to great results from the establishment of this 
association. 

To offer much that is entirely new is not to be expected ; 
our object is to present in a condensed form, some of the 
principal subjects which have occupied the attention of 
amateur and practical cultivators, and to refer generally to 
articles which have from time to time appeared, during the 
year, for particular information. Increased attention has 
been devoted to fruits, especially pears, and we have been 
enabled to procure drawings and descriptions of a great 
number of the newest and choicest sorts, which we shall 
give our readers in this and succeeding volumes. 

The season of 1843 has not been a very favorable one, 
though perhaps not so variable as that of 1842. The spring 
was cold and backward, and but little planting was done 
until late in April: succeeding this period, however, the 
weather was very good until about the middle of June, 
when a drought commenced, which, in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, lasted till August. Crops suffered severely. Straw- 
berries, which were nearly at the height of bearing, just 
after it commenced, were cut short at once, and not half a 
crop gathered; the vines in some situations almost dried up. 
The raspberry vines also suffered severely. In August, 
several refreshing showers gave a new and fresh start to 
vegetation. September was, however, a cool and rather 
unpleasant month, accompanied with considerable rain, 
which kept back vegetation as well as the ripening of crops. 
October followed unusually cool, though not with any severe 
frost, suflBcient to kill dahlias, except in very low situations, 
until the 30th of the month. On the 4th or 5th of Novem- 
ber, however, the ground froze, and there was a constant 
succession of cold, frost, and snow through the month. 
December, up to this date (15th) has been cool, with several 
storms of snow. At Albany, N. Y., and the western part 
of Massachusetts, snow fell in October, and from tha't time, 
there has been a continued course of winter weather. 

Potatoes suffered greatly throughout New England by the 
drought. Vines of all kinds were far better than the year 
previous ; the warm weather of May brought them on ra- 
pidly, and had September been a dryer month thecrop would 
have ripened well. In fruit there was a failure of the 
peach crop in Massachusetts, but a great produce in New 
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Jersey, the only one there, however, since 1840. Apples 
were not abundant. Plums were plentiful, but were much 
injured by the rains of August and September. The speci- 
mens of pears were never finer or more beautiful. The 
cold autunm injured the crop of Isabella grapes, and except 
in favorable situations, the fruit did not attain to any ma- 
turity. 

HORTICULTITRE. 

The cultivation of choice fruits continues to attract gen- 
eral attention. The pear, in particular, has been eagerly 
sought after, and collections of the finer varieties have been 
made by many amateur cultivators. In a few years it will 
be no uncommon thing to find the smallest gardens contain- 
ing an assortment of various fruits. By the aid of root 
pruning and judicious training, a large number of trees may 
be planted out on a small spot of ground, and attain a bear- 
ing age in a very short time. 

The most important information of the year, in this de- 
partment, is that contained in the 3d Edition of the London 
Horticultural Society's CaUdogue of Fmiis. In it is em- 
bodied the results of ten years experience since the publics^ 
tion of the 2d Edition in 1831. In order to give our read- 
ers everything new pertaining to fruits, we have reviewed 
at length the list of pears, plums, cherries, grapes, straw- 
berries, &x^., and extracted all the important information in 
relation to the newer varieties. This alone has rendered 
our last volume one of the most valuable to every individ- 
ual interested in the cultivation of fruit trees. The, Cata- 
hgite itself should be in the possession of every nursery- 
man who wishes to establish a correct nomenclature; it 
will greatly assist him in detecting synonyms, and correct- 
ing errors. 

Cultivating the grape in houses glazed with open laps, as 
recommended in the article of Mr. Crawshay, in our last 
volume, (p. 86,) has been recommended in the Gardener's 
Chronicle, on account of the very superior quality of Mr. 
Crawshay's grapes, which took the premium before the 
London Horticultural Society. The climate of England 
and this country are so materially different, that it is im- 
possible to say whether the same system will apply here, 
until fairly tried. We certainly have more solar heat, and 
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consequently need the ventilating power of the spaces be- 
tween the glass ; but, on the contrary, we have driving 
storms of rain, which might essentially injure the crop if 
happening at some peculiar stages of its growth, but 
notwithstanding objections may be raised against the pro- 
priety of cultivating grapes on Mr. Crawshay's plan in our 
climate, we should still be highly gratified to see an attempt 
made in a small way. 

In our volume for 1842 some excellent articles appeared 
on the destruction of the canker worm. In the last for 
1843, is an elaborate paper on the CurcuHo, by Dr. Burnett 
of Southboro', communicated to the Horticultural Society, 
and kindly furnished us for publication. The habits and 
character of the insect are well described, and to those pre- 
viously unacquainted with the curculio, in its diflferent sta- 
ges, it will afford the opportunity of better watching his 
depredations, and of suggesting a safe and speedy method 
of destruction. 

The sexual character of the strawberry yet remains a 
subject of discussion. We have recorded our opinion (p. 
415) in relation to it, and see no reason to alter it ; when 
we are convinced to the contrary, we shall lose no time in 
informing our readers of the fact. We have already stated 
that we are instituting some experiments by which we think 
the question may be satisfactorily settled ; yet we would 
wish cultivators to send us any information which may 
throw light upon this subject. 

The good effects of root pruning we have incidentally 
noticed (Vol. IX. p. 404) ; we cannot, however, allow this 
opportunity to pass without impressing upon those who 
have overgrown trees, barren of fruit, or even young vigor- 
ous trees without fruit, the importance of root pruning. 
We know from our own experience that nothing can he 
more certain in its effects than root pruning. Judiciously 
done there is no danger of injuring the tree, and at least 
two or three years time are saved, by inducing an earlier 
period of fruiting than they would attain without pruning. 
A Washington plum tree, in our garden, several years old, 
which had never borne any fruit, was pruned in the spring 
of 1842, and the past summer it produced a liberal crop of 
fruit. By checking luxuriant wood, trees are induced to 
make short growths, which eventually become fruit spurs 
and bear abundantly. 
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The Franconia Raspberry has proved itself to be quite 
hardy (p. 332 of the last volume). This will give new 
value to this already celebrated variety, which, though well 
known around Boston, is yet rare in the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia. The Ohio ever-bearing Raspberry, 
of which considerable has been said in our previous vol- 
umes, has fruited with us, and we can recommend it as a 
valuable variety for general cultivation, and particularly 
for its ever-bearing qualities. Fruit was produced from 
June until frost It more properly belongs, however, to the 
class of thimbleberries than that of the raspberry. 

New fruits, particularly of native origin, appear to be on 
tb€ increase. At the weekly exhibitions of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, several new varieties of pears, 
apples and grapes have been presented, and some of them 
of much merit. Among the pears may be named the 
Lawrence, from Flushing, Long Island, and the Hull, 
(IX. p. 432) from Somerset, Mass., both superior varie- 
ties. Others of secondary quality have been exhibited. 
The Diana grape, a seedling from the Catawba, promises 
to be a very early and excellent variety ; it has something 
of the appearance of the parent, but is lighter colored. A 
variety of seedling apples have been exhibited, for the par- 
ticulars of which we must refer to the reports of the society 
during the year. 

From the reports of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society 
there are a great number of apples, natives of the west, 
which appear to be valuable varieties ; some of these have 
been alluded to by the Rev. Mr. Beecher, in his excellent 
article in our last volume (p. 81). He mentions three va- 
rieties as very superior. Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, has de- 
scribed the Broadwell apple in the same volume, (p. 51,) 
which we think the finest sweet one we ever tasted. 

The committee on synonyms of fruits of the above soci- 
ety, have reported upon several varieties of native apples, 
presented for exhibition ; and we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity to give some account of them. The seedling straw- 
berry raised by Mr. Mottier, of Cincinnati, is said to be a 
very large and fine variety. The Stone pear, described 
and figured in our last volume (p. 24) by Mr. Ernst, has 
been introduced into the vicinity of Boston, but its merits 
remain yet to be tested. 

Some varieties of foreign pears have fruited the past year 
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for the first time in the country. Several of the sorts sent 
Mr. Manning by Dr. Yan Mons, under numbers, have also 
fruited ; but we have not been enabled .to hear any particu- 
lars respecting their quality. The Van Mons Leon le Clerc 
pear has not yet fruited ; but the coming season we expect 
specimens of it will be produced by several cultivators. 
As there are doubts about the genuineness of some of the 
trees, there being another Leon le Clerc, raised by Yan 
Mons, the fruiting of the variety will decide which is the 
true one raised by M. Le Clerc of Laval. The new Ban- 
anna (Miisa Cavendishu) has fruited in the collection of D. 
F. Manice, Esq., Long Island, N. Y. 

The introduction of Myatt's Yictoria Rhubarb is a gr«it 
acquisition ; the past season we raised stems which weigh- 
ed upwards of a pound each, without the leaf attach^ ; 
and these from small roots only one year planted. It is a 
superior flavored variety, and must eventually displace the 
old kinds. The Tobolsk rhubarb has not yet produced suf- 
ficiently to test its true merits. It has the reputation of be- 
ing the earliest variety cultivated. A new pea, called the 
Prince Albert, proves to be the earliest variety ever yet pro- 
duced. Peas sufficiently large for eating were picked in 
our garden in forty-four days from the time of planting the 
seed. It is at least ten days earlier than any other variety. 
The Bassano Beet, from France, a turnip rooted variety, 
introduced a year or two ago, but not generally known till 
the past season, proves to be a new and desirable variety ; 
early, and of excellent quality for the table. It is rare that 
such important additions are made to our list of culinary 
vegetables. 

Floriculture. 

The increased facilities of importation afibrded by the 
established line of steamships between Liverpool and Bos- 
ton, have contributed greatly to the introduction of new 
plants into the vicinity of the latter city. Many of the 
rarer plants imported by the New York and Philadelphia 
nurserymen are also now received by this conveyance, less 
than fifteen days, on an average, being occupied by the 
voyage from Liverpool to Boston. 

The greatest attention seems to have been devoted to 
roses : stll the newest varieties have been imported either 
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from England or France, and there are now but few kinds 
of any merit but what have been added to our collections. 
Tlie classes of Bourbon and hybrid Perpetuals, are great 
favorites with amateur fanciers of roses, and the new 
varieties are truly beautiful and deserving of all admiration. 
The liberal premiums given by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for the finest collections of roses, have created 
a spirit of emulation among the various cultivators, which 
has resulted in the exhibition of the most choice and splen- 
did varieties. 

Seedling productions are more and more attracting the 
attention of our amateur and practical men. On our recent 
visit to the south we were astonished to see the immense 
quantity of seedling camellias, azaleas, and roses. Mr. P. 
Mackenzie, of Philadelphia, and Mr. S. Feast, of Baltimore, 
have been very successful in producing new varieties of the 
azalea. We shall give some account of them under our 
usual head of Horticultural Intelligence. The collection of 
seedling camellias, formerly belonging to J. B. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, but now in possession of D. Boll, of New 
York, has produced some superior flowers. Besides the C. 
var. Binneyt, already described, one called Caroline Smith, 
and another. General Washington, are stated to be superb 
varieties. Mr. Boll is now sending out the three varieties. 
Our Floricultural Notices for the year are referred to for 
information concerning other sorts. 

We regret that we cannot give a more favorable account 
of the cultivation of the Fuchsia, which does not seem to 
attract that attention among, our cultivators it has in Eng- 
land. We think our horticultural societies should encourage 
the cultivation of such an ornamental tribe, by the distri- 
bution of premiums for the best 6 or 12 varieties. This 
would at once induce amateurs to add the new kinds to their 
collections, and in a short time we should see them in all 
their beauty. Some seedling dahlias, which are said to 
rank as first class flowers, have been raised by Mr. Schmizt, 
of Philadelphia and Mr. Read, of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. 
Schmizt took the first premium at the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, for a stand, including 15 of his own seed- 
lings. We should not omit to notice the great novelty and 
beauty of the seedling phloxes, raised by Mr. Carter of the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden ; they are new in color, and 
excel any, so far as we have any knowledge, that have 
ever been produced in Europe. 
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Our correspondent, Mr. Teschemacher, has communicated 
an excellent article in our last volume (p. 168) on the ap- 
plication of guano and nitrate of soda to plants : to that 
article we must refer all who are in want of information on 
this subject. Mr. Teschemacher's experiments have been 
conducted with care, and we only regret that they have 
been brought to so sudden a termination by the destruction 
of the plants by fire. 

The greatest novelty of the year has been the Achimenes 
longifl6ra. It is decidedly the finest acquisition to our 
greenhouse plants of late years. When the other new spe- 
cies are introduced, our greenhouses, in the autumn, may 
boast of as brilliant an array of blossoms as in the months 
of April or May. A. pedunculita, r6sea, hirsiita and mul- 
tifl6ra, are all very elegant plants. 

A short visit to Washington in October last, gave us an 
opportunity of seeing the plants brought home by the Ex- 
ploring Expedition. A great many of them are hot-house 
plants — fruits of the tropics — and can never become gene- 
rally grown. There are, however, some fine bulbs of the 
amaryllidacesB, oxalises and other small bulbs, which will 
prove interesting to the lover of plants. A great portion of 
the seeds distributed, with the exception of the Ericas and 
some others, have not vegetated. Many of them had been 
gathered three years. 

It was our intention to have devoted a few pages in the 
last volume to a review of the new or one shift system of 
potting plants, as it has been termed in England. Consider- 
able has been written upon the subject in Paxton's Maga- 
zine of Botany and the Gardener^s Chronicle^ and the 
theory has several advocates. The practice we do not 
believe can be recommended as a general rule ; some plants 
it is true, may be at once placed in a pot large enough never 
to require a shift, but others we are certain will be injured 
by such a course of culture. It will not be best to give up 
the old system till further evidence is given of the gene- 
ral superiority of the new plan. Where economy of room 
is an object, it must certainly be strongly objected to. In a 
future number we shall endeavor to give an account of the 
new system, with some of the arguments in favor of, as 
well as the objections against, it. 

A great amount of useful information to the florist, in the 
last volume, will be found under our head of General No 
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tiees, consisting mostly of eztr^ts from that excellent paper, 
the Gardener^s Chrofiide. 

Landscape Gabdening. 

A taste for landscape gardening is gradually extending ; 
and though we may not be able to point out many places 
of extent where the principles have been fully carried out, 
we may with pleasure refer to the increased attention which 
is now very generally devoted to a better arrangement of 
the grounds, and the plantations of trees, around the villa 
and cottage residences of the country. 

In planting flower gardens, artistical effect is but little 
attended to. It is here, however, that amateurs often have 
the means of making a great deal out of a small spot of 
ground ; lawns and pleasure grounds are only the accompa- 
niments of the villa, while the flower garden is an append- 
age to almost every residence. To lay it out and plant 
in a judicious manner is consequently an object of im- 
portance. In the course of our last volume we have not 
given much in this department, but it is our intention, with 
the aid of engravings, to ofier some hints in the present vol- 
ume on the best arrangement of small flower gardens, in 
the different styles now generally adopted. 

Rural Architecture. 

A most perceptible improvement is everywhere apparent 
in the architecture of cottages and villas. The varied styles 
of Gothic and Italian have been introduced into the vicinity 
of our large cities, and the few examples of good taste 
already erected, have been the means of drawing more 
attention to architectural embellishment These, with the 
assistance of books recently published on the subject, will 
eventually lead to a greatly improved style of building. 
Almost everything heretofore, has been modelled after the 
Grecian style, as if no other style would afford equal con- 
veniences, and an equally appropriate appearance. But the 
change has begun, and when its good effects are duly ap- 
preciated, we shall hope to see all the varieties of style 
adopted, by which the beauty of our villages will be greatly 
enhanced. A serious fault in the erection of houses has 
been to entrust the whole erection, and too often the entire 
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design, to the hands of a carpenter. Our builders have not 
yet sufficient good taste, which can only be derived from 
a study of the best books, to undertake this. An ar- 
chitect should therefore be employed, and the additional 
expense incurred, will never be regretted by any individual 
who wishes to erect a handsome building. 

Around Boston and on the Hudson river several cottages 
and villas have been erected of great beauty. We shall at 
a future time notice some of them at length. 

Gabden Akchitecture. 

Great improvement in the construction of greenhouses 
has lately been effected. Formerly it was thought that any 
kind of a building which would protect the plants from 
danger of frost, was amply sufficient for all purposes. But 
the shed-like appearance of many of these structures, has 
been an objection to their introduction to the grounds of a 
neat garden. Span-roofed houses have in consequence been 
erected, and by attention to their construction, they have 
been made quite architectural in their character. Mr. Be- 
car, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has a fine house erected in this 
style, and there are several others in the vicinity of New 
York. But one of the most complete is the conservatory in 
the nursery of Messrs. Hovey and Co., which is 84 feet 
long, 22 wide, and 10 feet high in front. We intend soon to 
give two or three drawings of it. A grape house, 200 feet 
long with a span roof, and one of the most extensive in the 
country, has been erected by Horace Gray, Esq., at his 
country residence at Newton. 

The heating of greenhouses, frames and pits, has attracted 
a great deal of attention in England A great many plans 
have been recommended as the most economical, but 
most of them are no improvement upon the old modes 
of brick flues or simple hot water pipes. The system now 
stated to excel most others, both as regards first cost and 
economy of fuel, with the most genial heat for the plants, 
is that of heating with water, circulating through brick 
gutters, originally, we believe, introduced into England by 
Mr. Corbett, about four years ago, and in connexion with 
this plan, broad tanks, called Rendle's system. It is quite 
singular that both of these modes were adopted by us long 
before they were known in England. As early as 1829 
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we first attempted to heat a small greenhouse by means of 
a brick gutter, but finally gave up the plan on account of 
not being able to connect the pipes with the gutter, in such 
a manner as to prevent continual leakage : and in 1839 we 
published in our Magazine (Vol. V., p. 418), a new and 
improved mode of heating pits, by tanks of hot water, illus- 
trating our plan with engravings. That plan is precisely 
the same as that said to have been discovered by Mr. 
Rendle in 1841. Those who have read the account of his 
plan can compare it with ours, and note the exact similarity. 
During the past autumn we have had erected in the nur- 
sery of Messrs. Hovey (a Co., at Cambridge, a new green- 
house and propagating house, which is heated by water 
circulating in brick gutters ; and so far it appears to work 
well. As it has just been completed, we shall wait for 
further trial, and note the results of the method at a future 
time. The house in which it is erected is span-roofed, 
84 feet long and 25 feet wide. 

Commercial Gardens. 

Nurseries are rapidly increasing in all parts of the coun- 
try. A constant and steady demand for trees, perhaps 
more than equal to the supply, has induced a great many 
individuals to enter into this business, with the hope of se- 
curing their share of trade. We are really glad to see so 
much attention devoted to the cultivation of trees, shrubs, 
and plants, yet we cannot but think that those who have 
taken up the business, from a supposition that any one can 
follow it, will be much deceived in the end. If there is 
any business which requires a thorough knowledge of its 
duties, it is that of the nurseryman ; years of labor and ex- 
perience will alone enable him to successfully prosecute his 
business. 

We alluded last year to the death of Mr. Manning, which 
occurred a short time previous to the appearance of our 
article for 1842. The nursery is now carried on by his 
sons, and we believe in excellent condition. Our notes 
made on a recent visit will be found in the last volume, at 
p. 425. Upwards of one hundred and sixty varieties of 
pears fruited the last year, and some of them quite new. 
Scions are furnished of all the kinds cultivated. 

Mr. J. C. Lee and Messrs. Putnam of Salem, are, we 
believe, about entering into the nursery business. Mr. 
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Ires, whose grounds adjoin Mr. Manning's, has a variety 
of trees for sale. 

Messrs. Hovey 6c Co. are rapidly filling up their grounds 
with trees. Upwards of six acres are already covered, and 
include all the best as well as the newest varieties of fruits 
to be obtained. Many of them are sufficiently large to fill 
orders. The stock of forest trees aud shrubs is large and 
excellent. The greenhouse department now occupies two 
houses, 84 feet long each, and upwards of 3000 roses alone 
are cultivated, new catalogues of which have already been 
published. 

The nurseries of Messrs. Kenrick's, Winship's and Hyde, 
are now well stocked with trees ; that of Messrs. Winship 
being particularly noted for its great collection of orna- 
mental shrubs and forest trees. Mr. W. Kenrick intends, 
we believe, the erection of a greenhouse for the growth of 
roses and other plants. 

In the interior of Massachusetts there is a great interest 
felt in the planting of fruit trees. This has created a de- 
mand for trees, and in Worcester, Messrs. Colton & Co. 
and D. W. Lincoln, have very good collections. At Spring- 
field there is also a young nursery lately commenced. 

Around New York the same zeal continues to animate 
the nurserymen. Their catalogues, of which we shall speak 
at length at another opportunity, exhibited an immense 
amount of trees and shrubs; and great labor has been be- 
stowed upon their publication. Messrs. Prince & Co., 
Wilcomb & King, Winter & Co., and Parsons & Co., have 
each extensive grounds. We have given an account of 
them from personal inspection, in our last volume (p. 41.) 

Messrs. Downing 6c Co., Newburgh, have a good stock 
of trees, and have recently enlarged their grounds by the 
addition of upwards of ten acres. We shall soon give some 
memoranda of a short visit to their place last autumn. 

In Philadelphia there is much activity among the fiorists. 
Mr. Buist has enlarged his grounds since 1841, and Mr. 
Mackenzie has erected another new and spacious green- 
house. At each place we saw great quantities of fine ca- 
mellias, azaleas, roses, &c. A continuation of our tour in 
October last, will show the state of things in Baltimore and 
Washington. 

The West is now making rapid strides towards horticul- 
tural eminence, and the enterprising nurserymen of Cincin- 
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nati, not willing that their Eastern friends should k<^p far 
ahead, have recently made journeys among us, and taken 
home the best selections they could make from the nurse- 
ries. Oar correspondents, Messrs. Elliott and Ernst, passed 
the autumn in New York and Boston, and returned with 
all the choice fruits which the nurseries of the East afforded. 
A correct nomenclature is now all that is wanting to 
facilitate a more speedy introduction of fine fruits. Culti- 
vating the same variety under several names, is attended 
with sad disappointment to many cultivators. We offer 
our pages as a medium, through which the cultivators of 
the East and West may exchange information, and with 
our own assistance we trust that errors maybe detected, 
and a nomenclature established as correct as that of the 
London Horticultural Society's catalogue of fruits. 

Garden Literature. 

The principal publications of the year have been reprints 
and new editions. On the subject of agriculture there have 
been several volumes, some of which we have reviewed. 
Kenrick's American Orchardist has reached its sixth edi- 
tion, and the seventh is now preparing for the press with 
some few alterations. The ninth edition of Bridgman's 
Gardener*8 Assistant^ with several alterations and addi- 
tions, making a volume of about 500 pages, is now issuing 
from the press. The Transadious of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, a volume of 600 pages. Improvements 
in Agriculture, Arts, ^c, by Hon. H. L. Ellsworth. Ma- 
nures, a prize Essay by Dr. Dana. The American Poultry 
Book; and the Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand book of plants 
and fruits, by L. D. Chapin. The principal reprints have 
been Burger's Economy of Farming ; Lectures on the ap- 
plication of Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture; The 
Farmer^ s Manual; the Farmer* s Mine, or Source of 
Health ; Familiar Letters on Chemistry, by Liebig ; The 
Silk question settled, by Mr. Barbour, and some other 
smaller works and pamphlets. The periodical papers have 
been much improved. The American Agriculturist, by 
Mr. Allen, is well edited and has a goodly list of corres- 
pondents. The new Tolume commencing January 1. The 
Cultivator is about to appear in large octavo form, and com- 
mence a new series ; we think the change a good one. The 
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Western Farmer and Gardener^ since the establishment of 
the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, has given up its Berk- 
shires, and in their place now presents occasional engrav- 
ings of plants and fruits. The exchange we think will be 
generally liked by its readers. The proceedings of the So- 
ciety are published at length. It is a cheap and useful 
work. 

Obituary. 

A short time since a pamphlet came into our possession 
containing a historical notice of the late Dr. Van Mons, of 
Louvain, the eminent cultivator of pears, who has done so 
much towards the production of new varieties during his 
life-time. We have not seen his death noticed in any of 
the London gardening periodicals, and until this pamphlet 
reached us, were not aware of his decease. He died at 
Louvain on the 6th of September, 1842. Dr. Jean Baptiste 
Van Mons was born on the 11th November, 1765, and was 
at his death 77 years of age. 

We have not time or space in this article to enter at 
length into a notice of this distinguished man, whose name 
is familiar to all cultivators of the country. At the early 
age of 15, Dr. Van Mons was deeply interested in the cul- 
tivation of plants, and the production of seedling roses and 
annual flowers ; and at the age of 22, he conceived the 
Theory, which, in the language of his biographer, has con- 
ferred on him '*les plus beaux titres de gloire." 

Dr. Van Mons, as early as 1823, published a catalogue of 
the seedling fruits in his collection, which amounted to up- 
wards of 2000. From that lime to 1834, his nursery was 
twice destroyed, yet notwithstanding these sad reverses, 
which would have damped the ardor of almost any other 
man, he continued with incredible perseverance to cultivate 
an immense number of seedling trees. In the Annales de 
Physique Ginirale he first commenced giving the descrip- 
tions of his fruits, and in 1833 he published his only work 
on fruit trees, entitled Arbres FruUers and their Ctdture, 2 
vols., 12mo. 

The Historical sketch accords to Belgium the merit of 
having created the greatest intellectual movement which 
has marked the end of the last century, and particularly to 
Dr. Van Mons, is that country indebted. In the closing words 
of the writer, " Honneur done, Honneur k sa memorie ! " 
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Art. II. Progress of Horticulture in Rochester^ N. Y., and 
other poriiotis of the Valley of the Genesee. By P. B., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

It does not really seem to be a matter of exact propriety, 
at any rate, of urgent necessity, to record the progress of 
anything, when that progress is exceedingly limited, char- 
acterized by no starthng advances, but slowly and steadily 
wending onward, as if fearful of attracting public notice. 
Such is our progress in horticulture. And though there is 
little necessity for noting it, still there cannot be any great 
harm ; besides showing that we maintain a progressive ex- 
istence here, in regard to horticulture, it may be the means 
of stimulating some to further and more extensive improve- 
ments. 

In relation to Rochester, my remarks will necessarily be 
quite general, as there are no particular instances of public 
or private gardens, or greenhouses that have arisen recently, 
within the precincts of the city, worthy of special notice. 
Our citizens, true to their utilitarian character, are bestow- 
ing their first and best attentions on that branch of horticul- 
ture that yields them the most substantial benefits, viz., the 
cuUure of fruits ; during the past two years particularly, 
there has been a most pleasing anxiety manifested by almost 
every one posessing agarden, from the wealthiest to the hum- 
blest citizen, to procure choice fruits. And this is the con- 
sequence of superior varieties being sent into the market by 
a few gentlemen possessing good collections. Our city gar- 
dens are now beginning to produce the most beautiful spec- 
imens of plum, peach and cherry; of pears there is a great 
deficiency, though in the city and vicinity there are excellent 
pears of many varieties ; the prevailing sorts are the Yirgou- 
louse, Stephen's Genesee, Bon Chretien, Seckel, Winter Bell ; 
all these do well, theYirgolouse particularly does extremely 
well. 

The culture of the pear has been much retarded by the 
fact that very many of our citizens have trees said to be of 
the best kinds that have stood for five to ten years without 
bearing. We have recommended root pruning in such 
cases ; many of these tardy bearers are proving themselves 
worthless. 

But whilst the culture of fruit receives particular atten- 
tion, I admit, and with pleasure state, that the ornamental 
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part is not entirely neglected, as the general neatness and 
comfortable appearance of our city yery plainly indicates. 
The maple and the biittonwood are stationed along the side- 
walks, to protect the dwellings from the summer's heat — the 
door-yards, too, have their respective ornaments, propor- 
tioned to the means, or rather taste, of the occupant, for it 
is not always the most wealthy that bestow most attention 
to the establishment of their homes. In another year we 
hope to be able to record some considerable improvements ; 
several of our most tasteful citizens are now erecting ele- 
gant dwellings, among them I might mention a few of those 
who have the greatest portion .of ground attached, viz. Aid. 
Aaron Erickson. He is erecting, and has almost completed, 
a tasteful, commodious dwelling, on Main street, east side 
of the city, adjoining the elegant residences of Wm. Pitkin 
and Silas O. Smith, Esqrs. His grounds are limited, com- 
prising but two or three acres, but the site is excellent, and 
with Mr. Erick son's good taste and liberality will be, I am 
certain, one of the most complete establishments in our city. 
The kitchen garden is alresuiy laid out, and a large and 
well selected assortment of fruit trees planted, besides orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, &c. Next spring he intends planting 
dwarf fruit trees ; in fact his grounds will be made the most 
of, in every way. I believe he intends to build a grapery 
and greenhouse after the completion of his dwelling. 

On the south side of the city, opposite the Mount Hope 
Cemetery, and adjoining the Mount Hope Garden and Nur- 
sery, J. D. Hawks, Esq. has just completed a beautiful 
Gothic dwelling, the first and only one of that style in our 
section of the country. His grounds are spacidus, some 
fifteen or sixteen acres, and susceptible of great improve- 
ments ; little is yet done towards it, with the exception of 
laying out the main entrance and planting forest trees, 
and some fruit trees; but with Mr. Hawks's excellent taste, 
and that of his accomplished lady, I am well assured that 
their residence will be one of the chief ornaments of that 
section of the city. 

On the west side of the city, Amos Sawyer, Esq. has just 
completed a neat and com^rtable dwelling, of moderate 
dimensions ; the site is decidedly beautiful, on an elevated 
spot on the west bank of the Genesee, commanding a full 
view of the Genesee Falls, as well as of the greater part oi 
the city. Mr. Sawyer's grounds comprise several acres. 
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and will be improved to the utmost. Mr. S. has probably 
bestowed more attention to the comparing of fruits, and as- 
certaining their qualities, during the past two years, than 
any other of our citizens ; he is determined to collect the 
very best varieties for his new fruit garden, which he will 
commence planting next spring. A handsome plot of ground, 
in front, will be devoted to the ornamental part, which will 
not be neglected. Such instances, together with the gen- 
eral attention spoken of, mark our progress here in the city. 
Throughout the several beautiful villages that stud the val- 
ley of the Genesee, from Lake Ontario to the base of the 
Alleghanies, and amongst the farmers too, there is a great 
degree of improvement manifested, as well in the selection 
of sites for buildings, as in the style of building. But few 
are so negligent now as not to add, every season, a few 
choice varieties of fruit to those already possessed. Flower 
gardens and shrubberies are no longer objects of amazement; 
avenues of forest trees are not uncommon sights in the vi- 
cinity of dwellings ; in fact the general neatness that per- 
vades this beautiful section of country cannot fail to sug- 
gest to the traveller the steady march of taste and refine- 
ment, and the progress, though slow, of that art that trans- 
forms the wildest forest into a very Elden. 

The natural beauty and advantages of the country here 
are attracting thither gentlemen of taste and fortune, to en- 
joy the retirement of rural life ; and nowhere throughout 
the Union could their fortune or their taste be more pleas- 
antly or profitably employed. Example is more powerful 
than precept ; and their example will do more in one year 
for the advancement of horticulture than the most persua- 
sive tongue or pen could in twenty. 

In the course of a ramble up the valley in the month of 
September last, toward the latter part, I made a hasty visit 
to some of the best improved places on the way. 

Among them the residence of J. R. Murray, Esq. of Mt 
Morris, Livingston Co. stands first. Mr. Murray's place is 
comparatively new, but much has already been done. His 
elegant mansion occupies the most elevated position of the 
grounds, and has a most commanding prospect; several 
beautiful villages, Moscow, Geneseo, &c., are embraced 
within the view, and a large portion of the valley, with the 
finely wooded hills that border it, receding far in the dis- 

VOL. X. — NO. I. 3 
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tance. The grounds comprise about 300 acres. That por- 
tion through which the entrance runs, is covered with a 
young and thrifty growth of native trees, well cleared out 
and in excellent order. From the main walk, lateral walks 
diverge in all directions; these were kept in excellent order, 
and give to the grounds an elegant and tasteful appearance. 
On approaching the mansion, you enter on a beautiful, well 
kept, and spacious lawn; this will no doubt soon be planted 
with ornamental trees and shrubs, &c. 

The flower garden is situated in the fork of two walks, 
one leading to the front door of the mansion, and the other 
to the gardener's cottage in the rear ; it comprises about 
one quarter of an acre, surrounded by a neat Privet hedge, 
tastefully interspersed with grass walks, and containing a 
good collection of shrubs, herbaceous plants, and annuals. 

The vegetable garden contains two acres, in a low part 
of the grounds, entirely out of sight in approaching the 
dwelling by the main entrance, enclosed by a close board 
fence; it is well arranged and in the most perfect keeping; 
along the fence is a row of dwarf pears in fine healthy con- 
dition. The orchard contains between thirty and forty 
varieties of well selected pears, an equal number of peach, 
of which over one himdred and fifty trees have borne the 
past season ; among them are five seedling, raised by J. R. 
Murray, Esq., senior, said to be superior fruit ; ten varieties 
of plum, eight of cherry, five of apricot and five of necta- 
rine ; in all six or eight acres devoted to the culture of fruits. 
I also observed a plot of over an acre appropriated to the 
raising of young fruit and forest trees, strawberry, rasp- 
berry, &c. ; here also I saw a bed of very fine sweet po- 
tatoes. 

In the rear of the dwelling is a deep ravine, in which 
there are two fish ponds, with a good supply of trout; from 
these water is conveyed to the house by means of a forcing 
pump. A mushroom bed, ten by twenty feet was just form- 
ed, and about to be spawned when I was there, so that you 
will perceive the various departments are receiving due 
attention. I believe it is Mr. Murray's design to erect a 
greenhouse hereafter, and that alone is wanted to make this 
one of the most complete country residences within my 
knowledge. The good taste and liberality of Mr. Murray, 
has been much aided in making the place what it is, by the 
skill, industry and cnterprize of Mr. Arthur H. Steen, his 
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gardener ; he deserves great credit for the admirable condi* 
tion iQ which he has every branch of his charge. 

Adjoining the residence of Mr. Murray is that of 6. P. 
Oliphant, Esq. ; of this place, I cannot at present speak mi- 
nutely ; the grounds are very extensive ; the orchard well 
stocked with the choicest fruits ; the vegetable garden in the 
very best order ; and the flower garden and shrubbery in 
good order and very well stocked. Mr. Oliphant, in addi- 
tion to his own taste and skill, has a gardener whose expe- 
rience and industry is well exemplified in the improvements 
he has efiected during the past two years. At some future 
time I will notice this and some other places at greater 
length. P. B. 

Rochester, N. Y., December, 1843. 



Abt. in. Oardening in the Vicinity of Flushing, L. L ; 
vfUh some of the collection of plants of J.R. Yalk, Esq. 

I AM one of those, whose taste and feelings very strongly 
incline to admire the beautiful productions of nature ; and 
no greater delight can be afibrded me, than the contempla- 
tion of the beauties of God's creation, in a well ordered 
flower garden with its surrounding or attached houses, for 
the cultivation of rare and superb exotics. In Europe, and 
particularly in England, elegant gardens are every where 
to be met with, and in most of them, as appendages, 
(without which they would not be complete,) we find 
green-houses and hot-houses, of every size and shape, 
which, containing as they generally do, very select collec- 
tions of plants, are at all times worth visiting. With us 
these things are not exactly as they should be, and the very 
best collections of exotics to be found throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, cannot compare with many in 
Europe, or be named with such as are seen at Sion House, 
Chatsworth, or Wentworth, each as I have named them, 
under the care of Mr. Carton, Mr. Paxton, and Mr. Cooper. 

I have been led to make these few remarks, from a train 
of thought resulting from a recent visit to Flushing, L. I., 
Still a place of some note for its several nurseries, and once 
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boasting of the greatest establishment of the kind on this 
continent, that of the late William Prince & Sons. I re- 
member well a day passed thereat in 1823; indeed it 
would be difficult to forget it, for the mind was completely 
absorbed in wonder and delight. Time brings about many 
changes every where, and we can see these abundantly ex- 
hibited in Flushing. Apart from the improvements visible 
at every step in new houses, streets, public schools, &c., 
we perceive a wonderful change in the nursery depart- 
ments. Instead of two or three we now count five, and of 
these that of the Messrs. Parsons is decidedly the largest 
though but of recent formation. The annient and celebrated 
"Linnaean Botanic Garden and Nursery," has now two 
sets of proprietors, William R. Prince & Co. and Win- 
ter & Co., both assuring the public that theirs is the 
veritable, true, and genuine establishment. I shall not 
undertake to say which is which ; but of one thing I am 
perfectly certain, that neither of the parties can lay claim 
to what was the garden, &c. during the life time of the 
elder Prince. All these nurseries are pretty well stocked 
with fruit and forest trees, and ornamental shrubbery, and 
if a man, of peculiar fancy or fastidious taste, is not satis- 
fied with what he may find in the whole five, 1 can inform 
him of a sixth, that of Ewbank & Son, but where it is 
located, of what size, &c. &c., I am in the dark, though 
Messrs. E. advertise a very respectable assortment of trees, 
shrubs, &c. 

I visited them all, (except Ewbanks,) and though I 
found in each something to admire, and was greatly pleased 
with the taste displayed in that of Winter & Co., yet I 
was disappointed, in a verv great degree, at the almost 
total absence of glass ; for, if 1 except a few old fashioned 
and indifierent structures at Winter's, and a small and 
very poor house at Parsons' s, there is nothing worthy the 
name of a green-house, hot-house, or conservatory, among 
the whole. 

Remarking on this to a friend, and stating that my ex- 
pectations had not been realized, I was informed that a 
visit to the residence of a private gentleman, (J. R. Talk, 
Esq.,) a short distance east of Parsons's nursery, might 
afford me much pleasure, as there I should find not only 
the objects of my delight, but see a building in progress of 
erection, (a Vinery,) probably the largest in the United 
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States. A walk of a very few minutes sufficed to bring us 
to '' Carolina Hall." Stating the object of our visit, we were 
very politely referred to Mr. Howard, the head gardener, who 
took us through the houses. In the green-house, there is, 
I think, as fine a collection of the plants of that depart- 
ment as can be found. Of the camellia, the varieties num- 
ber 134 distinct kinds, all full of healthy buds, and of 
rhododendron, I counted 21 superb specimens. The cacti 
are very numerous, and many of them as rare as they are 
singular. I noticed one, the ^'Cr&ssula icellkta," which 
is I think the only plant in this country. I also noticed 
very pretty specimens of Ldsi&nthus RusselUdnti^, Pentstd- 
mon, Cobee'^a, and Murraydnti^, and several of the pine 
species from seeds brought over by the late Ex-Exp. In 
the stove, the centre of which is used for pronagation, the 
plants are very choice and in beautiful order. Among 
them, I particularly remarked the Ixoras, Poinsettia, 
Melastomas, Rondel^tia, ^schynanthus. &c., and the fol- 
lowing in bloom : IpomsB^a . floribiinda, Cerop^gia 6legans, 
Passindra Londdnii, Ipomse^a Horsf&llicB, and Ticoma jas-^ 
minoides ; this last, a beautiful specimen, and all of them 
trained up the rafters. In addition to the above, a fine 
plant of Geissom^ria longiflora was just expanding its su- 
perb scarlet flowers, and a fine specimen of iVep6nthes dis- 
tiltat6ria has been in flower, and is now covered with seed. 
It also gave me great pleasure to notice some 15 or 20 
varieties of OrchideoR, all in pots and in good condition. 
These to my mind are, without exception, the most re- 
markable as well as the most superb class of plants that 
can be grown, and richly merit all the care that can be 
given them. Scarcely known in the United States, we 
occasionally meet with a few miserable looking objects, in 
a few of our nurseries, enduring a wretched existence for 
want of proper attention. Requiring no mere skill than is 
sufficient to grow the generality of stove plants well, I 
am surprised at the want of taste exhibited, in their not 
being more generally introduced into all our first rate 
establishments. It is in contemplation by the owner of 
this collection, I learn, to introduce them in all their va^ 
rieiies ; and when this is done, I shall look upon it as a 
new era in the plant culture of this country. 

The Vinery, now building, will be, I am confident, the 
most magnificent structure ever put up. Just stating that 
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it is a span-roof bouse, I give you the dimensions : 184 
feet long, 24 feet wide, 5i feet high at the sides, and 18 
feet in the centre.* It will contain in all 106 vines, have 
a double trellis in all its length, for specimen fruit trees, 
and then have ample room left for a large collection of 
plants on the shelves over the flues. It is now about half 
finished. I was informed, that the spirited proprietor in- 
tends, during the next summer, to erect a house for Camel- 
lias, one for Heaths, one for Pelargoniums, and a stove of 
100 feet for Orchideae, and the general reception of its 
appropriate inhabitants. If these designs are carried out 
we may hail it as something entirely new, and as more 
nearly approaching the public and private establishments 
of our neighbors over the water. 

Respectfully, yours, &X5. 

A Subscriber. 
New York, Nov. UtA, 1843. 



Art. IY. Some hints on the culture of, and the best method 
of ripening, the Pear €is an article of Commerce. By 

S. Walker. 

You will probably recollect that I have, during the pres- 
ent year, placed upon the table of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, many specimens of pears, (var. Vicar of 
Winkfield,) gathered at intervals of seven days, commenc- 
ing on the 30th of August and ending on the 6th of October. 
Those specimens were also shown at the Fair of the New 
York American Institute. At the request of the corres- 
ponding secretary of that institution, the subscriber sub- 
mitted a written communication, containing some of his 
own views, on the culture of the pear, as an article of com- 
merce. As that communication was not intended for pub- 
lication, except so far as it may appear (if it should be 
deemed worthy of any notice) in the transactions of the 
Institute, I have thought, if it contains any hint that might 



* The nuTBery of Horace Gray, Esq., near Newton, near Boston, ui 
IMM) feet long and 85 feet wide, with a span cuTilinear roof.— £tf. 
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be useful to the science of horticulture, that its appearance 
in your valuable magazine might not be unacceptable to 
your readers; I therefore place it in your hands, with 
some additions and alterations, for publication, or to be 
" laid on the table," as in your opinion it shall deserve. 

The respective weight of each specimen near, alluded to 
as above, was, at the time it was plucked from the tree, as 
follows, viz. : 

The specimen gathered on the 30th Augnst, weighed 3} omiceB. 
** " 6th September, " 41 " 

" 13th " " 5J " 

" " 20th " " 5| " 

" «i 27th " " 8i " 

" " 4th October, " 81 " 

It may be proper here to state, that the best specimens 
on the tree were gathered at each time, and that all the 
specimens were from the same tree. 

From the above statement, it will be perceived that the 
greatest increase in the fruit was between the 20th and 
27th of September. 

The object of gathering the pears as early, as the 30th 
August, when the fruit had not attained only about one 
third of its size when matured, was to test its capacity of 
ripening when thus early gathered, and also to ascertain 
which of the specimens would be of the highest flavor,* 
and in the best order for the market and the table, when 
they should become perfectly ripe ; and further to learn, 
from observation, in how many daysf each specimen, after 
it was plucked from the tree, would be in the best state for 
the dessert. 

The writer had another object in view, and which he 
would respectfully bring to the notice and favorable con- 
sideration of all the horticultural societies in the United 
States, it is the growth and ripening of the pear as an arti- 
cle of commerce. 



* The specimens gathered on the 20th and fi7th of September and 4th 
of October, were very much alike as to flavor. If they were not better 
they were fully equal to any gathered at a later period. 

t In about thirty days the specimens of the 20th and 27th of Septem- 
ber and 4th of October, having been kept in a temperatnre of about 66 
degrees of heat, were fully ripe. 
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The capabilities of our country to produce beautiful and 
high flavored fruits, is acknowledged by almost universal 
consent. Our apples, pears, and grapes, are perhaps su- 
perior to any in the world. It may be a question with 
some, whose opinions are entitled to great respect, whether 
I have not rather overrated the quality of our grapes ; I 
would therefore state, that from the best information and 
from some experience, such as my various opportunities at 
the exhibitions of fruits in our country have given me, and 
among those the specimens exhibited in the Horticultural 
room of the New York American Institute,* and for sev- 
eral years at the hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, that the specimens of foreign grapes, when raised 
under glass, in various parts of this country, have proved 
not only large in tlie berry, but equal, if not superior in 
flavor, to any ever produced, as a general crop, by the 
cultivators in England. 

The size, color, and flavor of our apples, after repeated 
trials in England, have been acknowledged to be superior 
to any imported into that country. 

Our pears have not, as yet, undergone such a trial in the 
foreign market that would warrant the subscriber to speak 
with equal confidence as to their respective merits, in the 
opinion of the cultivators of England ; but he entertains 
no doubt that they will bear a comparison with the best 
specimens in Europe. When the cultivators of fruits in 
our own country shall raise pears for exportation, and 
shall have made themselves well acquainted with the 
varieties best adapted for that purpose, and shall have also 
ascertained their time of ripening, and all other particulars, 
(including the best mode of packing,) for making the cul- 
tivation of the pear a staple article of commerce, then, and 
not until then, will the pear be cultivated in the best man- 
ner, or the skill and enterprise of our horticulturists be 
fully developed. From this view of the subject, it appears 
to the writer necessary that the cultivator should be put 



• These specimens were from the Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, of Brook- 
line, Mass., consisting of thirteen varieties of foreign grapes. Mr. Wil- 
liam Quant has the care and management of Mr. Perkins's fruit estab- 
lishment, and it is but justice to Mr. Quant to say that the fruit was not 
only large and fair, but that it was well npened, rich and high flavored. 
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into possession of all the practical information which the 
fruit growers in the country are possessed of, viz : — 

1st. With a knowledge of the best soil and situation for 
the successful raising of the pear, as it regards quality 
and quantity. 

2d. That he should ascertain the varieties that ripen at 
such periods as are best adapted for a foreign voyage, and 
would be best suited to the markets of certain ports ; as 
also their flavor, color, general appearance, and peculiar 
adaptaiion to the wants and taste of the people of the country 
to which they are to be exported. 

3d. The cultivators should also be put into possession 
of all the best information, from practical experience^ as to 
the time the various sorts should be gathered, and the time 
they will become ripe in a temperature of 40, 50, 60, 70, 
75 and 80 degrees of heat, to enable him to export his fruit 
successfully to a foreign market, and also to bring his fruit 
into the home market as circumstances may require. The 
information or knowledge of the effect of heat on the 
ripening of the pear, would enable the cultivator and 
dealer in fruit to execute an order for this delicious fruit, 
in varieties of from one to ten sorts, if suitable notice is 
given, and thereby gratify the taste of those who may 
consider the dessert as an important part of an excellent 
dinner ; for the time, Mr. Editor, is not far distant, when 
the dessert will be considered, if not the most important, at 
least one of the parts of a good dinner, that cannot be 
dispensed with. 

To accomplish the results, above stated, I would respect- 
fully suggest that large premiums should be offered by all 
the various horticultural societies in the Union, for the best 
communication on the ripening of fruits, (particularly the 
pear,) staling the best time for gathering certain varieties 
of the finest pears, and their respective time of ripening in 
different decrees of heat, stating also the treatment of^the 
fruit from tne time it was gathered until it became fully 
ripe, with such other infonnation which may be found neces- 
sary to the successful ripening of the pear or other fruits. 
With this information, and the wonted energies of our cul- 
tivators, it would not be many years before a new and 
productive source of commerce would be opened in the 
various ports of our country. 

S. Walkbb. 

VOL. X.— NO. I. 4 
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P. S. — Since the above was written I have ripened neariy 
all my winter specimens of pears. The specimens which 
were matured in a close desk, the temperature of the room 
being kept from 60 to 70 degrees of heat during the day 
and 50 to 55 during the night, were all very much superior 
to those which matured in a room of lower temperature. 
I am under the impression that if all the winter varieties 
of pears were kept (to ripen) in tight drawers or boxes 
with covers, (tin boxes * with close covers I think would 
be preferable,) where each specimen could be kept in an 
upright position, and the temperature of the room' kept up 
to 65 degrees of heat, day and night, that the flavor would 
be very much improved. I would further suggest, that all 
the winter varieties of pears should be removed from the 
cold fruit room, about three weeks before the usual period 
of maturity ; or, in other words, three weeks before the 
sp^imens l^gin to mellow. After the fruit is placed into 
the drawers or boxes, it should be handled as little as pos- 
sible, and when ripe, or nearly ripe, always by the stem. 
If the fruit is to be transported any distance, say only an 
eighth of a mile, after it is perfectly ripe, it should be 
carefully packed in cotton or other very soft material, as 
all the yellow skinned varieties are very much injured in 
their appearance if they come in contact with any hard 
substance. Ripe pears lose from 50 to 75 per cent, of their 
value in the market by being chafed, though it be but 
slightly. 

Time, Mr. Editor, and further improvements by our 
fruit-loving cultivators, will no doubt throw further light 
on this subject. I submit these few remarks as hints, I 
trust they will be received by your readers as such ; and if 
any of your correspondents have any information on the 
subject matter of this communication, I hope they will 
let us have it. We want more light. Let it come from 
the east and the west, from the north and the south — 
light— we want light ! S. W. 

Roxbunf, Dec. 1843. 



* A French writer of some emineDoe, M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, 
n the Mimorial Encyclop^dique, for 1838, has reoonunended zinc bozes.^- 
Ed, 
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A»T. V. QrafHnff Chrape Vines — and a remedy for the 
Peach Worm {JBgeria Exitiaea), By Jas. Caiuk, Esq., 
Athens, Ga. 

How can I better fortify myself against the increduUty of 
cultivators of the grape vine, on the subject of grafting, 
than by referring to French authorities? In that country, 
it must be admitted, that, from the importance of the grape 
vine as forming the basis of an extensive commerce, and 
also of an extensive domestic consumption, cultivators know 
what are the best modes of propagation: And there, also, 
scientific men, who have written on the subject, may be 
supposed to have fortified their positions by a close and 
careful examination of the best modes in daily use. 

They have, in France, two ways of grafting grape vines, 
which are described as follows in the Annates de V Agricul- 
ture Pranoaise : — 

1. The stock is split perpendicularly in the middle to the 
length of six centimetres ; and the graft, fourteen centime- 
tres long, cut into the form of a wedge, is introduced and 
sunk well into the cleft 

2. By laying the root bare to fifteen centimetres below 
the first small roots, making a perpendicular cleft, placing 
the graft in it, and surrounding it with a band of rushes 
and grafting wax. 

Now as to the point in dispute — the fitting of the bark of 
the scion and stock to each other. 

M. Poiteau, in Le Bon Jardmier^ directs that the bark of 
the scion must be made to fit exactly to that of the stock. 

M. Phoiiin, on the other hand, in the Cours de CuUitre 
et de NcUuralisation dee Vegetatix, says that the exact coin- 
cidence of the bark of the scion and stock is not necessarv, 
because the sap rises by vessels dispersed in the woody sub- 
stance. M. Thoiiin, moreover, strongly recommends the 
second mode of grafting above descril^d, saying that the 
failures will not be more than five in one hundred. 

Allow me, next, to quote the late Mr. N. Herbemont, of 
Columbia, S. C, a most successful cultivator. After refer- 
ring to the usual modes of grafting, as applied to fruit trees, 
he says : — *' But let vines he grafted in this manner, unless 
the operator knows the particular requisite for the vine, and 
the probability is that he will scarcely succeed one in five 
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hundred trials, llie mode of grafting which I practise 
usually, and which is attended with no difficulty, and very 
seldom fails, is as follows : All I do is to take away the 
earth lound the vine, to the depth of four of five inches ; 
saw it off about two or three inches below the surface of the 
ground. Split it with a knife or chisel ; and having taper- 
ed the lower end of the scion in the shape of a wedge, in- 
sert it in the cleft stock so as to make the bark of both co- 
incide (which is perhaps not necessary with the vine) ; tie 
it with any kind of string, merely to keep the scion in its 

Elace; return the earth to its place, so as to leave only one 
ud of the graft above the ground, and the other just below 
the surface, and it is done.'' (See Parmer^ s Register, Vol. 
I, page 494.) 

if, now, any one doubts that grafting grape vines is as 
simple a matter as I have represented it to be, I can only 
say, let him go and get personal experience on the subject 
by the only legitimate mode of getting it, that is by seeing, 
hearing and trying for himself. 

By the way, why is it that there is so much confusion 
among nurserymen and cultivators in this country, in res- 
pect to that most excellent grape, the Chasselas? Hardly 
any two of them describe it alike ; and but few of their de- 
scriptions, that I have seen, agree with the descriptions of 
the true Chasselas by the French, in the Annates de I' Agri- 
culture Francaise. Can it be that climate, soil and culture 
cause the difference? I copy the French descriptions, hop- 
ing to aid in settling the matter : — 

Chasselas de Fontainebleau, ou mieux, de Thmimery, 
Grappes k gros grains, pen serr^s. II y a le noir, le violet, 
le rouge, le rose, le blanc, et le h&tif. C'est le plus cultiv6 
pour la table, comme 6tant le meilleur. 

Chasselas dori, tHtr-stir'Aube ou, raisin de Champagne : 
Feuilles lacin^es, grandes, bien avant ; — grappes grandes 
ct grosses; — grains d' inegales grosseurs, fondans et sucr6s. 
II murit tr^s bier dans la ragon de Paris. II faudrait. pour 

?[u'il n'arriv&t pas en maturity que les automnes fussent 
roides. Tr^s cultivrf. Situation a I'est. 

Compare these descriptions with most of those that are 
common in this country, and one is at a loss to account for 
the difference. I have seen the white, golden and Fon- 
tainebleau Chasselas, and white sweet water all set down 
as synonymous. Mr. Kenrick alone, as far as I have seen, 
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seems to appreciate the true characteristics of the white 
and golden Chasseias. 

In the Annates^ the kinds of soil suitable for grape vines 
are described with singular felicity, corresponding so en- 
tirely with the results of my own experience that I must 
add a free translation of so much as relates thereto ; being 
entirely satisfied that very many of the failures in vine cul- 
ture in the United States result from negligence in this par- 
ticular : — 

Calcareous, sandy, flinty or rocky soils suit all the varie- 
ties of the grape; so also do granitic sands mixed with veg- 
etable earths ; volcanic earths likewise ; and all lands that 
are light and warm and dry, lying in gentle declivities, af- 
fording an exposure to the south, reflecting the sun's heat, 
and being open to the action of the sun and wind. In all 
places, under circumstances such as these, the most delicate 
and richest grapes and wines are produced. In shaded sit- 
uations, as well as in very stiff" lands, both grapes and wine 
arc of inferior quality. In wet soils they are worthless. — 
Here is the whole matter in a very few words. 

The usual remedies for, and preventative of, the attacks 
of the jEgeria ExUiosa on the peach tree, are very trouble- 
some in their application, and, in addition to this, require 
to be repeated every year. I propose a preventative that 
is cheap, easily applied, and so far as my experience has 
gone, is perfectly efiectual. Take fish brine, — I use mack- 
erel brine, — add to it an equal quantity of water — ^make a 
slight excavation in the ground, around the stem of the 
tree — pour into this, in the fall or spring, a pint of the dilu* 
ted brine, taking care that it shall cover efiectually the part 
of the tree in which the worm lives, and the work is done. 
The trees I made the application to were 2^ and 3 inches 
in diameter at the ground. To smaller trees a smaller 
quantity of brine should of course be applied. The trees 
treated thus have stood now for four years, without any 
farther application to them, and without the appearance of 
a particle of gum about their roots; and, of course, without 
being disturbed by this most mischievous depredator. How 
long before another application of the brine will become 
necessary remains to be seen. 

Jas. Camak. 

Athens, Oa., Dec. 7, 1843. 
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AsT. YI. Some Remarks on the Sterile Character of the 
Hautbois and Hudson Bay Strawberries, By Dr. J. H. 
Bayne, Alexandria, D. C. 

I perceiv-e by the last number of your magazine, you 
have copied an article of mine on the cultivation of the 
strawberry. I am very glad to find the theory which has 
prevailed with the cultivators of that delicious fruit, for 
some time, is now considered exploded, and that the causes 
of frequent unproductiveness are explained. Upon inquiry 
I still find some intelligent horticulturalists in this region 
laboring under the same erroneous impressions. In the last 
number of your journal you state it unequivocally as the 
received opinion at this time, that there is no necessity of 
making any distinction in regard to the sexual character of 
plants when forming new beds. In reference to your seed- 
ling I had come to different conclusions, and in part from 
your previous suggestions, together with the experience of 
distinguished amateurs and cultivators, published in your 
magazine and elsewhere. In consequence of what I had 
read, and believed, with regard to the two sexes in the 
strawberry, I adopted the jilau, in forming beds of your 
seedling, to place them in juxtaposition with the melon, 
and the result was so favorable as to exceed my greatest 
expectations. 

If there should not be this defective organization in the 
flowers of your seedling, I think it might safely be pro- 
nounced the ne plus ultra. Its magnificent size, unsur- 
passed productiveness and superior flavor, give it a decided 
preeminence over every other variety; and will, when 
more extensively known, drive all others out of cultivation. 
The old Virginia only will be retained on account of its 
early maturity. 

In order, however, to become a complete proselyte to 
your theory, it will be necessary to have a few more facts 
explained. 

Some five or six years since I procured a few plants of 
the Hautbois variety. Every plant but one died ; that 
grew luxuriantly, and multiplied so rapidly that I was able 
in a short time to plant out considerable beds ; but to my 
great disappointment they proved entirely unproductive. 
I next cultivated them distinctly, observing to destroy care- 
fully every runner throughout the year, and although the 
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plants ffrew most vigorously, they yet failed to produce 
fruit. Unwilling still to abandon them, I planted them in 
the proximity of the melon and other large varieties, but 
under no circumstance have I ever been able to obtain a 
single berry. In every instance they bloomed most profuse- 
ly. My conclusions then were that the original plant was 
female, and that there was not sufficient analogy in any 
other class to be fructified by them. 

It ha3 also been the practice of market gardeners and 
others cultivating the Hudson Bay, that in the formation of 
beds it was necessary to select a certain proportion of both 
sexes to ensure abundant crops. The first and second 
years after adopting this plan the beds would yield heavy 
crops, but inasmuch as the sterile plants multiplied so 
much more rapidly than the fertile, that in the farther 
transplantation from these beds, without an eye able to de- 
tect the diflferent sexes, you would have them in a very few 
years comparatively worthless. The flowers on the barren 
plants were so prominent that you could discriminate them 
at the distance of ten feet, and on those plants you would 
only occasionally have a defective berry. In the cultiva- 
tion of this variety for the last three years I have excluded 
every sterile plant, and formed my beds with the fertile 
ones, by planting them in the vicinity of the melon or 
Southborough Seedling. My beds so far have been invari- 
ably very productive ; but whether it can be attributed cer- 
tainly to that circumstance I will not at present determine, 
as I have never yet cultivated them remotely from all 
others. 

In conclusion, I still entertain the opinion that some va- 
rieties will flower abundantly, and under any mode of cul- 
ture which may be adopted will still continue sterile. 

Jn. H. Batne. 

Alexandria, D. C, Nov. 25, 1843. 

The facts stated by our correspondent in relation to the 
Hautbois and Hudson Bay Strawberry, are somewhat 
singular, and we do not know as we can answer them sat- 
isfactorily. But so far as they have any bearing upon the 
theory of Mr. Longworth we shall ofier a few remarks. 

The disscious character of strawberries, or at least the 
separation of the sexes in the same variety, is an anomaly. 
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We will take it for granted that a new variety of straw- 
berry is raised from seed — that it comes into bearing, and 
is found to be sterile when placed by itself — bnt that in the 
vicinity of male plants it produces fruit. Now will it ever 
depart from its sterile character ? Will the runners, which 
are emitted from the old plant, prove to be both male and 
female, or will they take the habit of the parent ? Mr. 
Longworth states himself that they would not *• produce a 
plant of a different character were they to run for ffiy 
years r (Vol. VIII. p. 259.) 

If it is argued that of course the variety will not change, 
how comes it that there are male and female Hudson Bay, 
and, as Mr. Longworth states, also male and female Keen's 
Seedling ? How happens this deviation from a known law 1 
Will it not be more reasonable to suppose that they are 
two different strawberries; that only one is the Hudson 
Bay, and the other some different and worthless variety, 
which, by carelessness, has become intermixed. To us this 
seems very probable. It is well known that Mr. Keen nev- 
er produced but one plant originally of his seedling, and 
yet we hear of male and female Keen's seedling. 

Here we have a direct contradiction. A plant will not 
be produced of a different character were they to run fifty 
years^ and yet Keen's Seedling, raised from a single seed in 
1821, has male and female plants. Before making state- 
ments on this subject, would it not be well to ascertain cor- 
rectly, if possible, what the variety really is upon which 
such experiments are tried? It would certainly tend to 
give such statements more weight. Mr. Longworth had 
bis Keen's Seedlings from Philadelphia, and the Keen's 
Seedling of most of the Philadelphia Gardens is the Meth- 
ven Scarlet. Here we think we have some idea of his 
male and female plants; one being the Methven, which is 
known to often produce sterile plants, and the other some 
different kind. Mr. Longworth's theory is exploded by his 
own assertion, that a strawberry will not produce a plant 
of a different character " were it to run iox fifty years.^^ If 
there is in reality such a thing as one variety all fertile and 
another all sterile, there is no such thing as male and female 
of the same variety. 

The barrenness of the Hautbois strawberry, under the 
experiment of our correspondent, goes to prove, if it proves 
anything, that plants may be what are called female or 
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fertile, and yet, though in the vicinity of male plants, pro- 
duce no fruit; whether from a constitutional or organic de- 
fect remains unknown. Never having cultivated the Haut- 
bois to any extent we cannot spealc from experience. It 
scarcely seems probable that the Uautbois family will not 
hydridize with other strawberries, when we have repeated 
instances of hybrid productions where there is far less affin- 
ity. 

The oftener our attention is called to this subject, the 
more we feel confirmed in the opinion that the theory of 
Mr. Longworth is entirely unfounded: that there is no such 
thing as male and female plants, though certain causes may 
produce, as we know they have, fertile and sterile ones. 

In conclusion, we shall be pleased to eather up all the 
facts we can in relation to this subject, and would therefore 
invite our correspondent to try further experiments, for the 
purpose of deciding, to the satisfaction of all cultivators, 
this interesting question. — Ed. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE- 

Art. I. Domestie Notices, 

Salt Ley for the destruction of the Curadio. — Our correspondent, Mr. 
Ernst, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who visited the East last fall, has, on his re- 
turn home, given some account of his visits to the gardens and nurseries 
in the vicinity of Boston, in the Daily Atlas of that city, a newspaper under 
the management of Mr. Russell, formerly publisher of the New England 
Farmer. In one of these letters, we find, among others, an account of 
the excellent nursery of Messrs. Hyde, of Newton, and also the de- 
tail of a mode of destro3ring the curculio by means of salt ley, as practised 
by these nurserymen. Mr. Ernst states that a few years ago, Messrs. 
Hyde found it impossible to save any plums from the ravages of the cu]> 
cnllo ; and they were advised to resort to saturating the ground for some 
distance around the trees with salt ley, and since its application they have 
found no difficulty from the curculio. The salt ley is the soap boiler's 
refuse, a highly saline substance ; the query to Mr. Ernst is, *' whether 
this saline substance does not destroy the curculio in its grub form in the 
earth ;" if so, then the difficulty in the way of a plentiful crop of this very 
fine fruit is entirely within the control of the cultivator, at so cheap a rate, 
that no one need hesitate to employ it. Mr. Ernst recommends to culti- 
▼atois in the West, a fair trial or this simple plan of getting rid of so (b- 
stacttve an insect as the curculio.— JQc/. 
VOL. X. — ^NO. I. 5 
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The Nectarine Plum. — In the number of your Magazine for October 
last, I was glad to perceive thy notice of the )<^ectarine plum, which has 
formerly been called the "Wheeler plum " in this vicinity, from the fact 
of its having been introduced many years since by the late Henry Whee- 
ler, who lost the label of the tree, and with it, its name. It has, how- 
ever, been for some time past fully identified as the true Nectarine plum, 
and cultivatad here under that name. I speak of this, because, at the 
time of the recent annual exhibition at Boston, in a conversation with a 
cultivator of considerable note, he informed me that he was growing trees 
of the kind for sale, and somewhat pertinaciously insisted that the true 
name was the *' Damask Orleans." Where he found his name I did not 
ascertain. — J. M. E., Worcester, Dec. 1843. 
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Neio Seedling Grape. — (Vol. ix. p. 381.) — Friend Hovey : At the 
time of the annual horticultural exhibition in Boston, in 1841, while mak- 
ing a call on Dr. Shurtleft', at Brookline, I ate some grapes from a seed- 
ling vine growing in his yard, which bore for the first time that season. 
They were some of the last that remained on the vine, and were very 
ripe. The Isabella prape growing near by it, had only changed its color 
in part, being of a light purple. This shows the early maturity of this 
new kind. On my return home, I wrote a notice of it, which was pub- 
lished in the Spi/, and was copied somewhat extensively into other papers. 

Having published what I did, I intended to say nothing more about it 
till I had myself tested its value by cultivation. But I notice an article 
in the October number of the Horticultural Magazine, in which it is stated 
that the grape spoken of in the Spy is not a new variety, but one which 
was described in Vol. 1 of the Horticultural Magazine. This statement 
appears to be made on the authority of Dr. Munson, of New Haven, 
who says he has cuttings of the vine. Now I do not know from what 
vine his cuttings came, hut of one thing I can assure him, that jf they 
are from that described in the magazine, they are not of the kind I 
described. A few facts will prove this. The vine I described, came 
from the seed in 1838, and bore for the first time in 1840. It is a rather 
small grape, about the size of the sweetwater, somewhat of an oval form, 
and a very dark purple, or what would generally be called Oiack. The 
grape referred to by Dr. Munson was described, if I reckon right, in 
1835, (that being in the first volume of the magazine, eight years since,) 
and of course must have been in bearing three years before the other came 
from the seed. It was, moreover, of a lilac color, and the size of the 
black Hamburg. 

I may add, that if the grape I described do not prove much better than 
any other known variety of native grape, for open culture in this climate, 
I shall be greatly disappointed. A person, whose opinion is entitled to 
the most entire respect, informs me that he has eaten of the fruit this 
season, and that it is so decidedly superior to the Isabella, Catawba, 
Crehore, or any other native variety, that the best of them do not deserve 
to be claBsed with it. When I saw the vine it was of slender growth, as 
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seedling Tines of that age generally are. Bat I understand, that the 
present year it has assumed the appearance of an adult vine, and made a 
strong and vigorous growth, even more so, as I am informed, than the 
Isabella. 

My object in writing this is, firstly, to prevent the confusion respecting 
the two varieties, which it was the tendency of the article, under notice, 
to produce ; and, secondly, to clear myself from the imputation of recom- 
mending an old, and perhaps discarded fruit as something new and valua- 
ble. I should not have published what 1 did on ^* mere report," nor 
without the evidence which I had, of the most satisfactory nature. Hav- 
ing said this, I leave it to thee to do me justice, and to make the correc- 
tion in such way as thou may choose. — Respectfully^ thy friend^ John 
Mtitnn Earle, Worcester^ November, 1843. 

[Wc cheerfully give place to Mr. £arle*s note, knowing, from our ac- 
quaintance with him, that he would not intentionally make any statement 
which he did not believe to be correct. We know nothing of the vine 
otherwise than what is stated in the address of Dr. Munson, referred to in 
our notice of the grape. There are however, in connexion with the above 
note of Mr. Earle, one or two questions which we would like to ask. 

Ojr correspondent states that the vine was raised from seed in 1838 and 
bore fruit in 1840. Can this be ? The period seems altogether too short 
for a seedling vine to produce fruit, yet it may have been so ; but it cer- 
tainly is an instance of great precocity. Again, if a grape so celebrated 
was raised as long ago as 1840, how happens it that its merits were never 
known to the cultivators around Boston, only through the medium of the 
Worcester papers. It seems to us that a variety so far excelling all others, 
would have been familiar to the amateur cultivators around Boston some 
time ago. Our correspondent compares it with the Crehore, now called 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society the i^zana grape, and remarks 
that it does not deserve to be classed with the new seedling. This is cer- 
tainly great praise. Yet so far as we have any knowledge, the Diana 
grape was first brought to notice last year, and of course its qualities are 
not sufficiently known to test its merits with any other kind. We think 
this comparison is altogether hasty and gratuitous. We shall leave the sub- 
ject here in the hands of our friend Dr. Munson and our correspondent, and 
we shall be glad to learn that tlie Dr. was in error, and that we have in 
reality, at last, secured that important acquisition, a native seedling grape, 
equalling the foreign varieties. — Ed.] 

Afidl index to the Magazine. — ^1 purchased of you in August, 1841, a 
full set of your work, and I have derived much pleasure from it ; and I 
have thumbed the volumes over more than once. While I clearly recol- 
lect that certain things are contained in the volumes, I am often at a loss 
where to find them, and I have felt the loss of a good index to the matters. 
You give an elaborate index to the plants. If you could also give a good 
index to the matters , it would, in my view, enhance the value of the 
work. Index making is, I know, an irksome task, and it may not pay 
you. For instance, I wished to find the article on the '■^ Belgian mcnles 
of grafting and budding," and under neither of these heads did I find it ; 
but when I found the article by a diiferent kind of search, I then fouud it 
was indexed under the head of ** trees and shrubs.^^ (Vol. 1.) This is 
a difference of judgment as to the heads to be used. At another time I 
wished to refer to the mode of raising celery detailed in vol. i. p. 236 ; but 
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it is not named in the index, being an incidental extract in a review. 
That and many other such things would often be of great value in an 
index. — Yours, Respectfulfy, J, H, James, Urbana, Ohio, Nov, 1843. 

[With the commencement of a New Series, at the close of this toI- 
nme, we intend to make several improvements in our magazine, and 
among other things a more full and systematic index by which every sub- 
ject can be referred to with the greatest facility. We have more occasion 
probably than any one else to refer to back volumes, and we have no 
trouble in finding any particular subject. Yet it is probable that the index 
is so familiar in its arrangement that we can do so with mure facility 
than others. No one can 1^ at a loss to find any piant. All the MisceU 
laneous Intelligence can be referred to by the table of contents ; and it is 
only the small amount of incidental matter in the reviews which cannot 
be easily found, under our present arrangement. A general index we 
shall, however, introduce into our New Series. — Ed,'] 
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Nov. 25th,— Exhibited, Fruit : From the President of the Society, 
roecimens of a seedling pear, sent for exhibition from Messrs. Wilcomb & 
King, nurserymen, Flushing, L. I. The following letter accompanied the 
fruit : — 

M. P. Wilder, President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Sir, — We send by Harnden & Co.'s express, a box of pears, and if thee 
should think proper to present them to the Horticultural Society, we would 
thank thee to do so. It is a native of Flushing. It produces abundant 
crops every year ; is in eating over four months, — say from the 10th to 5id 
month (from October to February.) It is not inclined to rot or shrivel, as 
is the case with some of our winter pears. We think it possesses as 
many good qualities as any late fruit we have seen, but this we leave to 
the better judgment of the Horticultural Society. The tree is of fair 
growth and very full of thorns, and appears to be a cross of [between] the 
old St. Germain and St. Michael, as it resembles both of them in wood, 
foliage and fruit ; and there is no other variety in the neighborhood of it. 
We intended to have sent the fruit to Boston last year, but were disap- 

Sointed. We call it the Lawrence pear. Respectfully, Wilcomb 4* ^ing, 
^lushing, 11 mo,, 20, 1843. 

The committee of fruits, on trial of the specimens, were of opinion that 
it might be classed with the very best pears. Our own opinion, from only 
this trial is, that it appears to be an excellent late variety, but not what 
would be termed first rate. We have a drawing and description made 
from one of the best specimens, which we shall present in our pages at a 
future time. It is a sweet, tender, melting and juicy fruit, without much 
fiavor, resembling somewhat the Columbia Virgoulouse, which also origi- 
nated at Flushing, and is figured and described at page 252. In general 
appearance it approaches the Urbaniste. 

From S. Walker, Vicar of Winkfield, Passe Colmar, and a variety im- 
ported for the Beurr^ de Capiaumont pear, but probably not true ; the 
specimens of the Vicax of Winkfield, better known perhaps as the Monsieur 
le Cur6, were found, on trial, to be very fine, and an excellent dessert 
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fruit. Pears without name from Capt. Lovitt. Lewis peara from £. 
Marsh, Qoincy. 

Dec, 2. — Ad adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, — ^the 
President in the chair. 

A letter was read from J. A. Bollee, Esq., Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, transmitting a copy of Hitchcock's Geology. 

A Fiaance Committee, with the Treasurer, were voted a committee to 
examine the books and accounts of the Mount Auburn Association, and 
receive the amount due the Society. 

H m. S. Fairbanks was elected a member of the Society. 

Adjourned one fortnight to December 16th. 

Dec. 2.'^Exhiinted, Fruits : From S. L. Goodale, of Saco, Me., Mac 
Laughlin pears, a native variety, first noticed in our Magazine (Vol. viii., 
p. 62). by Mr. Manning. We had not the opportunity of tasting the vari- 
ety, but the committee consider it, with Mr. Manning, an excellent fruit. 
From S. Pond, Beurr^ Diel, Dix, Duchesse d'Angouleme, and Napoleon 
pears ; the Beurr^ Diels were from a young tree and remarkably large and 
handsome. From H. Yandine, Delices d' Uardenpont (?) Marie Louise 
and New Jjoog Rosewater (Prince's catalogue) pears. Fn>m George 
Rowland, New Bedford, very large and beautiful apples, called the 20 oz. 
apple, grown on his farm in Cayuga Co., N. Y. The variety, whatever 
its true name may be, is remarkably fine, handsome and good, — the color, 
ffreen, nearly covered and striped with liffht red. Golden Ball apples, 
from S. W. Cole. Fine specimens of Lewis pears, from K. Marsh, 
Quincy. Wells's pippin apples, a very good fruit, from B. Y. French. 
Handsome specimens of the Minister apple, one of the very best kinds, 
and Winter Nelis pears, from E. M. Richards. 

Dec. itih — An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, — ^the 
President in the chair. No quorum being present it was adjourned one 
week to December 23. 

Dec 23c?. — An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, — ^the 
President in the chair. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey, from the committee appointed in relation to the 
Amendment of the Constitution, made a report which was laid on the 
table for future action. 

W. A. Parker, and John Cummings, Jr., of Boston, and Seth £. 
JTardy, of Cambridgeport, were elected members of the Society. George 
W. Gordon, consul to Rio Janeiro, was elected a Corresponding meml^er 
of the Society. Meeting dissolved. 

ExMbUed. — Fruits : From the President of the Society, a variety of 
winter pears, as follows : — Beurr6 d'Aremberg, Glout Morceau, Pass^ 
Colmar, Yicar of Winkfield. The Beurr6 d'Aremberg were of good size, 
and of the most superior quality. They were grown on an old tree grafted 
five or six years ago ; this variety keeps well, does not shrivel in ripening, 
and is fully equal to the reputation it has acquired, of being the ** king of 
pears." It grows and bears well, as a standard, and either on the quince 
or pear stock. From Capt. Lovitt, Glout Morceau and Easter Beurr^ 
pears. From Dr. E. W. Bull, presented by Hovey & Co., Peck's Plea- 
sant, Jabez Sweet, Hartford Sweet, and Seedling apples. The latter 
variety was considered an exceedingly tender and juicy fruit, and only 
lacked flavor to give an equal rank with the best apples. From Joseph 
BUdlister, Fameuse, or Pomme de Neige apples, beautiful and good. 
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Art. IV. FaneuU HaU Market. 



RooU, Tubers, ^. 
Potatoes, new : 

Common,.... ^P:;a, 

Sweet, per bushel, . . . 
Turnips, per bushel : 

Common, . . . 

Rata Baga, . . 
Onions : 

Red, per hunch, . 

Yellow, per bunch, . . 

Yellow, per bushel, 

Rareripes, per bunch, . 
Bee.s, per bushel, . . . 
Carrots, per bushel. 
Parsnips, per bushel, 
Salsafv, per doz. root 
Radisnes, per bunch, 
Horseradish, per lb. 



Cabbages, Salads, <^. 

Cabbages, per doz. : 

Drumhead, . . 

Savov, . . . , 

Red Dutch, . , 
Brocolis, each, . . 
Cauliflowers, each, 
Lettuce, per head, . 
Celery, per root, . 
Spinach, per peck, 
Cucumbers, (uickled) pr gal 
Peppers, (pickled) per gal. 
]\Iangoes, per doz . . . 



Pot and Sweet Herbs. 

Parsley, per half peck, . 
Sage, per pound, . . . 
Marjorum, per bunch, 
Savory, per bunch, . . 
Spearmint, per bmich, 



Promi To i 

I I 

dcU.dcts. 

1 12.^ I 25 ' 
50 ' 50 
S7iill 00 I 

m - I 

I 75 2 00 ' 

75 80 I 

1 50 I — I 



I 
37.i 

3 ' 

^1 
G2.^l 

62ji 

C2A 

!!*', 

10 I 

I 



12 



12A 
12.J, 

6 I 

8 
25 I 
25 I 
37^i 



,1 00 . 
I 00 ' 

00 I 
20 I 
25 I 

10 , 

Z i 



iFrom, To 
Squashes and Pumpkins. \ 

$ cts.! S cU. 
Autumnal Marrow, per cwt. 2 50 3 00 
Winter Crookneck, per cwt. 2 00 12 50 
Canada Crookneck, per cwt. 2 60 ,3 00 
Pumpkins, each, . . . . 10 | 12^ 



37.V 50 



12 ! 



Fruits. 

Apples, dessert and cooking : 
HaL-lwins, per barrel, . . 2 75 
(jJreenings, per barrel, . 2 25 
Russctls. per barrel, . . 2 50 
Blue Pearmain, per barrel, 2 60 
Danvers Winter Sweet, " 2 50 
Common Sweet, per bar. 2 00 
Spilzembergs, per barrel, 2 50 
Common, jwr liarrel, . . 2 00 
N. Y. Pippin, per barrel. 
Wine apple, .... 
Dried apples, per lb. . 

Pears : 

Beurre Diel, per doz. . 
Duchess d*Aii:;ouleme, " 
Vicar of Wiiikrieid, pr. " 
Winter Doyenne, per. doz. 
St. Germain, per doz. 
Marie Louise, per doz. 
Glout Morccau, " 
Beurre d'Arembcrg. " 
Messire Jean, per hf. pk. 
Lewis, per hallpeck, . 
Common, per half Deck, 
Baking-, per bushel, . 

Cranberries, per bushel, 

(iuinces, per bushel, . . 

Tomatoes, per doz. . . 

Grapes, per pound : 
VVhile Malaini, , . . 
Purple Mala<ra, . . . 

Pine-apples, each, . . 

Lemons, per doz. . . . 

Oratiijes, per doz. . . 

Walnuts, per bushfl, . 

Chesnuts, per bushel, . 

Cocoanuts, per hund. 



I 

I 

3 00 

'■2 50 
3 00 
2 76 
13 00 



2 75 
.- 2 50 
50 3 00 

00 



75 

76 
60 
76 



50 

50 
374 
60 
60 
50 
60 

374 — 
37|i — 
374 



76 



4 00 



26 

50 
2 00 
2 00 
4 00 



Remarks. — Since our last report for November, the remarks for the 
eucceedino" month having been crowded out for want of room, there has 
h33n bat little chanf^e. December has been a mild month, with several 
light snows, but only two nights of severe frost : the thermometer having 
fallen as low as 4 deg. on the coldest morning. The average temperature 
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has been so moderate that there is now only three or four inches of frost 
in the ground. This open weather has been favorable for bringing pro- 
duce to market, and in consequence there has been a supply fully equal to 
the demand. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes are now in rather better demand, and prices little 
firmer. Should the weatlier continue mild, the arrivals of Kastem will 
keep up the stock ; common are doing better, and with a slight advance, 
though the principal inquiry is for Chenangoes ; Eastports remain the same, 
with a moderate stock. Sweet, as the season becomes advanced, are 
higher. In turnips, no change, with a good supply. Onions are firm by 
the bunch and good yellow by the bushel, now command our quotations 
readily : the stock is small. Beets, carrots, and parsnips without altera- 
tion. No radishes have yet came to hand. Horseradish is higher. Cab- 
bages are very scarce, and good Drumheads command high prices with 
quick sales : oavoys are also in request ; the whole stock is limited, and 
not of so good quality as usual. Lettuce comes in of good size. Celery 
is tolerably abundant and very good. Parsely is higher. Within a few 
days there has been an active demand for squashes, and the prices of those 
of good quality, of either of the sorts named, have advanced to our quota- 
tions. Autumnal marrows are poor and do not keep well. 

Fruit. — ^The fruit market is very still ; there has been no alteration in 
prices of apples since December, when our quotations were advanced about 
25 to 50 cents per barrel. Immense quantities of apples have been brought 
to this market from western New York, over the Western Rail-road. 
Pears are quite abundant for the season : good Beurrd Diels may be bought 
at fair prices, as also Passe Cc»lmars, the Vicar of Winkfield, and some 
others. Dix are all gone. The Beurr6 d'Aremberg has been brought 
into the market, we believe for the first time, in any quantity ; Baking are 
abundant, at the usual rates. Cranberries are still scarce and high, but 
the shipping demand is not so great at this season. Quinces are yet abun- 
dant and prices very low. In no previous season have they been known 
so plentiful. Barrels of them could now be purchased in the market. 
Grapes are plentiful and cheap. Lemons are very abundant. In nuts 
there is considerable doing, but no change in prices. — M. T., Boston, De- 
cember 29, 1843. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape Vines. — Pruning will probably by this time have 'been mostly 
done. Where it has been omitted, it should be finished this month. In 
our last number, we gave some hints on the mode of pruning, and it will 
be unnecessary to repeat them'again. Cuttings wanted for raising young 
vines should be cut into pieces of about four buds each, tied in a bundle, 
and the lower ends placed in a box of earth in a cool situation, where there 
will be no danger of breaking until they are wanted in March. 
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Peach TVees, or otber fniit trees in pots, maybe brought into the gnpeiy 
or greenhouse the latter part of the m<mth, if early irut is waated. 
No out-door work can be done this month. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias will be opening their buds, and will need attention ; give lib- 
eral qaantities of water, and occasionally a very light syringing over head. 
If any of the plants need top dressing, it should now be done. Ill shaped 
plants should be tied up to a neat stake. Cuttings may be put in with 
success now, and planting seed should not be delayed. Cuttings put 
in in July, may be potted off* UU the latter part of the month. 

Chinese Primroses should be shifted this month into larger pots. 

SchizarUhuses will again require to be shifted into No. 3 pots. 

Cyclamens will be showing their flower buds, and must have liberal sup- 
plies of water. 

Oxalises Htrta and Botoeii, now past flowering, may be watered more 
sparingly. 

Verbenas will now require attention. Commence shifting into the next 
size pots, and prune off straggling shoots. 

Azaleas will soon swell their flower buds, and will need larger supplies 
of water. 

Ericas will need attention ; keep the shoots on young plants topped, in 
order to make them bushy. 

Cactitses may be given more water this month. Now is a good season 
to graiY young stocks. 

Koses will need occasional pruning : keep the plants open in the middle, 
and cut out all weak wood. 

Pansey Seed may be sown this month for producing young plants to turn 
oat into the ground in May. 

Tree Paonies, in pots, may be brought into the house for blooming 
early. 

Dahlia Roots should be looked after as the season advances. See that 
they are in a sound condition ; such as have the appearance of rotting had 
better be potted in light earth, and placed in a warm situation. 

Greenhouse Plants of all kinds should be shifled or top-dressed ; the pots 
washed, the shoots tied up to neat stakes, and the names legibly written 
on a good label. A great many sorts may be propagated this month. 

VEOSTABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Making Hot-Beds, — ^Towards the latter part of the month, operations 
should be commenced for making hot-beds and bringing forward cucum- 
bers, lettuce, tomatoes, radishes, &c. The manure should now be plated 
in a heap, and turned over twice, shaking it well up each time, and about 
the 20th or 25th it may be made up into a bed, and the frame and sashes 
put on. In a few days afler it will be ready for sowing seeds, either in 
the ground or in pots or boxes. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Akt. I. Notes and Recollections of a tour through Hartford, 
New Haven, New York, PhUadelphia, Baltimore, Jyash- 
ington, and some other places, in October, 1843. By the 
Editor. 

{Qmtinued/rtfm Vol. IX. p. 410.) 

New York, October 16/A. — Having left New Haven late 
on the evening of the 12th, we arrived in New York early 
the next morning, but from other engagements did not find 
leisure to visit any gardens until Monday the 16th. 

Nursery of Messrs. Hogg 4* 'Slww, YorkviUe, — Our last 
visit to Mr. Hogg's city garden was in the fall of 1841, when 
we gave some account of it, (Vol. VII. p. 363.) We then 
mentioned that he had commenced the formation of a new 
nursery at YorkviUe, in anticipation of the destruction of 
the one he then occupied in Broadway. The corporation 
having long since laid out a street directly through the 
grounds, they commenced in 1842 to grade and level the 
land, and Mr. Hogg then had to remove from the premises 
to the spot he now occupies. 

The nursery is very pleasantly located on the eastern 
side of the third Avenue, on 86th street, about five miles 
from the city, and a short distance from Hellgate Ferry. 
It contains, we believe, upwards of 12 acres ; the soil is a 
deep rich loam, on a stiff, gravelly subsoil, very well 
adapted to the growth of trees, and being rather an ele- 
vated situation, is not subject to early frosts. 

Three large green-houses have been erected, forming 
three sides of a square ; and the materials were nearly 
VOL. X. — ^No. ir. 6 
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ready for building a propagating house, in the rear of the 
house on the south side ; the length of the whole being 
upwards of 200 feet. The main house, which is span- 
roofed and running north and south, was principally filled 
with camellias; that extending from it, on the southern 
angle, with roses, geraniums, &c. ; and the house on the 
east with cactuses and a miscellaneous collection of plants, 
the whole in very good health, but from the recent comple- 
tion of part of the houses, not yet put in order for the win- 
ter. When the whole range is finished and the plants well 
arranged, Messrs. Hogg will have a fine opportunity to 
show to advantage their excellent collection. 

In the nursery, being yet young, the trees were not nu- 
merous, but we noticed many plantations of stocks, and 
other quarters of worked trees, one and two years from 
the bud or graft. The collection of pears, apples, peaches, 
&€., is very good. The collection of herbaceous plants for 
which the nursery has always been noted, was arranged 
in beds just at the entrance to the grounds; but as the sea- 
son was late, and cool nights had destroyed the beauty of 
the plants, we saw no flowers deserving of note. We re- 
marked, however, a fine stock of many things, particularly 
jSpirae^a jap6nicaj one of the most showy of the genus. 
Several large beds of the Tuberose, grown for the bulbs, 
were in the most vigorous condition. It has been thought 
by many amateurs that the Tuberose could not be grown 
to perfection in our climate ; but Messrs. Hogg, as well as 
Mr. Feast, of Baltimore, produce roots equal to those im- 
ported from Italy. In England the cool summers do not 
allow the production of good bulbs ; but under our clear 
sky, and almost scorching sun, there is no difficulty, if the 
young offsets are well managed, in raising an abundance 
of roots. 

Among the ornamental shrubs we noticed a fine lot of 
Chinese arbor vitae, from seed ; they stand the winter with- 
out the least injury, and we must agam advise the trial of 
this fine species in the latitude of Boston, where it is rarely 
seen ; believing that the difierence of temperature between 
the two cities cannot be so great as to destroy the plants. 
Of iJdsa Harrisdnii Messrs. Hogg have a fine stock, as well 
as several seedlings raised from it, some of which they 
think excel the parent, being quite as free bloomers and full 
as double. We believe they are not named otherwise than 
the Seedling Scotch. 
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The Harrison Rose does not strike from cuttings, neither 
does it root easily from layers, nor is it prolific in suckers ; 
and from these causes it has very slowly found its way 
into our gardens. Messrs. Hogg, however, informed us 
that it is easily multiplied by cuttings of the roots, which 
make plants in a short time and bloom ^abundantly the 
second year. Unless budding on the Boursault, or some 
other stock is adopted, propagation from the roots should 
be resorted to. 

The father and two sons are now engaged in the busi- 
ness, and we hope, from the increased facilities of more 
land, they will be enabled to make up for the loss of their 
city garden, which, from its situation, near Broadway, 
afforded them an opportunity of supplying large numbers 
of bouquets during the winter season. 

Green-house and Seed-store of Dufilap ^ Carman^ 
Broadway, — Our correspondent, Mr. Dunlap, has now lo- 
cated himself in Broadway, in connection with a young 
man, son of Mr. Carman, of Fort Washington. Since our 
notice of Mr. Dunlap's place, in 1841, he has been engaged 
in trade, in the city, with Mr. Niblo, at his garden, and 
had charge of the plants, and, in connexion, a seed-store. 
This connexion was dissolved in the course of the last sea- 
son, and Messrs. Dunlap & Carman now occupy a store at 
636 Broadway. 

In the rear of the store a new green-house has been 
erected, 100 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 12 feet high at the 
sides, with a span roof The walls are built of brick, 
without side lights, and in a substantial manner. This 
house adjoins, in a transverse direction, another one about 
60 feet long, which runs directly back from the store, and 
may be occupied either as a show-room for plants or for 
the purposes of a seed- store. It will be an admirable place 
to show off dahlias, or any other flowers, to great advan- 
vantage, from the fine light on all sides. At the time we 
were here, the house had just been built and no stages had 
been erected. The large house has a border about two 
feet wide, and then a walk about three feet wide, all round; 
leaving a raised platform of brick work, ten inches high, 
with a stone curb, through the centre of the house, upon 
which the plants are placed. Immediately, in the centre 
of the range, is a handsome fountain from which the 
water falls into a large basin, in which are numbers of gold 
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fish ; this being opposite to the range extending from the 
store, has a fine eflfect upon entering Irom the street. 

The house having but just been completed, the plants 
had not yet been arraneed for the winter. Most of Mr. 
Dunlap's collection at Haarlem will be brought into the 
city, and as there are many fine large specimens of camel- 
lias, when the whole are in bloom, the appearance of the 
house will be very beautiful. Mr. Dunlap's seedling ca- 
mellia, americ&na is one of the finest American seedlings. 

Those of our friends who visit New York city, will find 
it a pleasant way of spending a leisure hour to take a walk 
through' Messrs. Dunlap & Carman's premises. They 
would scarcely believe, on entering the store, that there 
could be found sufficient room, in so central and crowded 
a portion of the city, for the erection of such large houses. 
It is but a short distance from Niblo's garden. 

Brooklyn, Oct. 17th, — MuUiflora Garden, Mr, Maynard. 
The dahlia season being now at its height, we visited the 
garden of Mr. Maynard, who has a large and fine collec- 
tion, and found one of the most brilliant displays of fine 
flowers. Dowager Lady Cooper, WidnalPs Queen, and 
several others, of the same standard of beauty, were loaded 
with flowers, notwithstanding a great number had been cut 
a day or two t)efore for the exhibition of the Brooklyn 
Lyceum. 

The experience of the past season has suggested some 
new ideas relative to planting. Generally, dahlias flow- 
ered more sparingly last summer than for several years 
previous. This was, and we doubt not truly, attributed to 
the drought of June and July, which injured the plants so 
much that they did not fully recover ; when the rains of 
August came on, it gave them renewed vigor, and just as 
frost overtook them they were showing an abundance of 
buds. Our conversation with Mr. Maynard, turning upon 
this subject, we remarked, that though the generally re- 
ceived opinion was, that early planting was attended with 
the most success, still we believe, under some circumstances, 
that the very reverse was the fact; that indeed, on the 
average, late planting would be found the safest and best, 
but that depended upon the season. About the 10th of 
June maybe set down as the safest period to plant out 
dahlias ; but if the weather had been wet the latter part 
of May, and there appeared any signs of drought, it would 
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be better to defer planting until the appearance of rain 
again, when they should he set out. Now although this 
might not be till the middle of July, much better blooms 
would be obtained in September. But if April and May 
had been rather dry months, then June would be the best 
period to plant out. Dry weather, if of long continuance, 
immediately after planting out, injures the plants seri- 
ously for the whole season, and often renders them a prey 
to red spiders and other insects. Mr. Maynard, in corrobora- 
tion of this, showed us a small lot of dahlias, which were 
not planted out till August, and they were now coming into 
flower stronger and better than those planted early. Our 
remarks of course apply to dahlias set out for prize flow- 
ers. As ornaments of the border, for general cultiva- 
tion, they had better be set out in May and a second plant- 
ing made later. 

Garden of Mr, Kent, — Mr. Kent, though professionally a 
market gajrdener, has one of the finest collections of dahlias 
in the vicinity of New York, and his success in growing 
them appears to equal, if not surpass, any of the amateur 
cultivators in the neighborhood. The Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute had been opened on the 10th of October, and 
as Mr. Kent had filled one of the stands, his flowers were 
principally cut to replace those which had faded. But 
notwithstanding this we found many very superior blooms 
remaining, and some of them the rarest varieties. Oak- 
ley's Surprise was opening a splendid flower ; Sir R. Sale, 
a fine purple variety, was also expanding a superb bloom ; 
the Emperor of China, a very good, second rate flavor, 
with exquisite blooms, of WidnalPs Queen, Dowager Lady 
Cooper, Bridesmaid, &c. Mr. Kent obtained, and merito- 
riously too, the gold medal of the Institute for the finest 
collection exhibited at the last fair. 

Mr. Kent has raised a number of seedling dahlias, and 
some of them proved to be fine varieties, particularly a 
yellow, raised irom Argo, which has the fine color of the 
parent, and a much better formed flower. Mr. Kent, how- 
ever, informed us that Argo was a poor variety \o raise 
seedlings from, as he found them to partake too much of 
the bad habit of growth, &c. of the parent; only one out 
of many plants of this variety proved to be worth saving. 
Mr. Kent intends to try some of the other seedlings another 
season, as they do not always show their true character 
the first. 
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One of Mr. Kent's practices, which he adopts very gen- 
erally, to procure good blooms, is to shade the flowers. 
This is effected by means of small earthen pots, of a round 
form, swelling out below the rim, so as to hold the flower 
without injuring the petals ; these are about five inches in 
diameter, and made with an open bottom, in which a small 
pane of glass is set. The object of the glass is to allow 
sufficient light to the bloom, so that it may not be deficient 
in its proper colors ; for being placed over the bud just as it 
begins to open, if it was opaque, the flowers, if light kinds, 
would be nearly colorless. The object of the pot is as 
much to produce a moist atmosphere around the bud, as to 
shade it ; the pot becoming warmed by the heat of the sim, 
the air inside is rendered much warmer than the outer air, 
while the moisture which is deposited at night by conden- 
sation, owing to the cooler temperature of the outer air, is a 
reserve during the day. These pots are placed on a flat 
board about six inches square, with a hole in one side to 
let in the stem. This is nailed, nearly in the centre, to an 
upright stake, which is pushed into the ground, more or 
less, (having them of different lengths,) to suit the height 
of any particular bloom. The pot is placed on when the 
bud begins to show color, and is not removed till sufficiently 
expanded for cutting. From the good effects we saw of 
these shades, under Mr. Kent's practice, we would advise 
amateurs, who wish to produce fine show flowers^ to make 
use of them. Their cost would not exceed four cents each, 
and in a collection of one hundred plants, a hundred pots 
would be sufficient to shade enough blooms to make a good 
selection for a stand of twenty-four or thirty-six. 

We here saw a bed of our seedling Strawberry, which 
in 1842 did not produce scarcely any fruit, and Mr. Kent 
concluded at once that it would be so poor a bearer as not to 
be worth cultivating ; he therefore let the bed run to weeds, 
intending to root-the plants up ; but forgetting to do so, the 
bed, last summer, was one mass of fruit, so profusely cov- 
ered as to be almost red with the berries, and this, too, in 
the abswce of any other variety in its vicinity. 

We found Mr. Kent dibbling out his cabbages for his 
spring crop — a vegetable which he raises in abundance, 
and carries the first to market. We also saw large beds of 
celery, of which he grows great quantities every year ; the 
past season it rusted badly, and some of the rows were 
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much injured by this disorder. Mr. Kent attributed it to 
the dry weather of June and July, Ail the kinds of mar- 
ket produce are cultivated by Mr. Kent, with great success. 
Mr. Kent also cultivates large quantities of carnations and 
other flowers, for the Fulton market. 

Residence of N, J. Becar^ Esq,, Henry Street. — At the 
time of our last visit, the new range of houses was unfin- 
ished, though nearly completed, and the season being 
earlier, the plants remained in their summer quarters, in 
the open air. Now, however, we found the greater part of 
them arranged in the houses, particularly the camellias in 
the large green-house; and a more robust, healthy, and 
vigorous looking collection of plants we never saw ; though 
indeed we may say, that this has been obtained at some 
sacrifice of free blooming. Latterly, quite a change has 
taken place in the opinions of cultivators of the camellia 
in regard to the soil. Seven or eight years ago peat was 
the principal compost made use of, but gradually more 
loam was intermixed, till now the greater part is pure yel- 
low loam, with a small portion of peat, manure, and sand. 
The consequence is, that while the one enfeebles by the 
redundance of blooms the other strengthens by the partial 
loss of flowers. The use of heath soil or peat, as it is com- 
monly termed, in the proportion in which it was formerly 
employed, though given up by most English cultivators, 
is still continued in Prance, even by so eminent an amateur 
as the Abb6 Berleze. It will do while the plants are young, 
but they soon need more nourishment than it will aflbrd. 
Good fresh loom, of an adhesive character, is now the 
principal component, although we would not advise too 
free a use of it, unless strong plants alone are wanted ; the 
great vigor which it imparts to the plants, prevents their 
giving such a quantity of flowers as would be expected. 
Mr. Becar's plants are all tied up to neat green stakes, and 
their stateliness — deep green foliage — clean wood, and hand- 
some form, stnick us with admiration. Only a few more 
buds were wanting to make them the height of perfection 
in the way of camellia cultivation. 

In the reserve houses we found a great number of young 
stocks and seedling camellias coming on, which looked in 
fine condition. From the seedlings some good kinds may 
be expected as Mr. Becar has expended much care in the 
impregnaticoi of the varieties. A good collection of pelar- 
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goniums and roses we also noticed, and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous plants. 

In the open garden the lateness of the season had effaced 
its greatest beauty. The cool nights had destroyed the 
brilliancy of the verbenas, petunias, roses, &c., and we 
only regretted that our visit had not been earlier or later, 
that we might have seen the attractions of the garden, or 
the still greater splendor of the green-house. 

(7b be continued.) 



Art. II. Experiments on the Cultivation of Plants in 
Charcoal. By J. E. Teschemacher. 

I PERCEIVE in the horticultural papers received by the 
last steamship, that there is an animated discussion on the 
value of charcoal in horticulture, and that Mr. Robert 
Rigg, an excellent chemist, has proceeded so far as to 
publish a book, with the extraordinary assertion that car- 
bon is a compound body made of plants. Assent to this 
proposition cannot of course be expected from chemistry, 
m its present state ; but we do not know to what strange 
discoveries the searching inquisitiveness into the laws of 
nature, of the present age, may lead. 

Having made various experiments on the action of char- 
coal, for the last two years, I have concluded to add my 
share to the discussion. 

The first view I took of the value of charcoal in horti- 
culture, arose from the arguments on the different powers 
of well rotted and of fresh manure ; my prejudice from 
constant practice being rather in favor of the former. And 
one of my imaginary reasons for this prejudice, (for proof 
was not to be expected,) was that the carbon of the vege- 
table part of the old manure was reduced by fermentation 
and complete decomposition {combustion, Liebig) to the 
finest possible state of comminution, such as is totally im- 
possible to imitate by the most laborious mechanical pul- 
verization. In this finest of all states, carbon, if used at 
all by the living vegetable, could be most easily appro- 
priated. My experiments were, therefore, all made with 
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finest pulverised wood charcoal I could procure, such as is 
used in making gunpowder : 

1st. I planted a young, thrifty plant of Ddphne oddra in 
this charcoal altogether ; in 12 months it was alive, the 
leaves quite yellow. On examining the roots they had not 
in the least increased or altered. I then repotted it in loam 
with one quarter charcoal and watered with a very weak 
solution of nitrate of soda ; in four weeks the leaves had 
become of a dark blackish green, and the plant was be- 
ginning to push vigorously. 

2d. I planted a fine root of Fdchsta fulgens, with a stem, 
in charcoal alone. It immediately began to vegetate ; the 
leaves were, however, extremely diminutive and soon 
dropped oflf; the flowers appeared also diminutive and 
finally dropped off likewise just after opening. It then, with 
the others, went to rest ; but to my surprise, in August it 
again began to vegetate and went precisely through the 
same process as in spring — others which were by its 
side remaining dormant — after this it went again to rest. 

3d. I potted several seedling camellias in one quarter 
charcoal, one quarter old manure, one half loam ; these 
grew with great luxuriance, and the color of the foliage 
was dark, healthy green. 

4th. I potted several young pelargoniums with various 
quantities of charcoal, never exceeding one quarter, often 
very much less. In these the effect was the same, both 
coming very near to the luxuriance and size of foliage of 
those treated with Guano. 

In August last, I made up my mind to re-pot and top 
dress a large number of exotic plants, of various kinds, 
many of which were in a bad state from neglect ; of these 
the chief number were camellias. I made up a compost, 
consisting of about two thirds Roxbury fresh loam, and 
one third a compost, chiefly consisting of old manure ; to 
this I added about one fortieth part of charcoal, and had 
the whole very carefully and intimately mixed ; with this I 
operated. In September, when I thought the earth had 
got well settled round the roots, I began to water, every 
Saturday, with water in which Guano had been mixed, in 
the quantity of about one ounce to ten gallons. 

I was perfectly astonished at the alteration which ap- 
peared in about four weeks, in the general health of all the 
plants — ^it seemed to me like magic ; and many who visited 
VOL. X. — NO. n. 7 
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the Public Conservatory, previous to the late calamitous 
fire, can bear testimony to their beauty and luxuriance. 
The earth of one large camellia, (double white,) with 
about 250 blooms was nearly altogether changed, the tub 
having fallen oS with much of the earth. 1 hardly ex- 
pected to save the blossoms, but they opened in as great 
splendor as the others. It seems to me that the period of 
the opening of the flowers was also generally accelerated. 
We had 20 or 30 out the first week in November, and the first 
week in December, just previous to the fire, I counted 
above 500 in full beauty ; this was certainly earlier than 
we had them in previous years. 

Passifldra Loudoni/, which, under the best of common 
cultivation, has always yellow and unhealthy looking 
leaves, was placed in this mixture with the addition of 
charcoal drainage. The rapid change in its appearance 
was surprising, and although, from unavoidable circum- 
stances, it was removed into this soil just previous to flow- 
ering, yet instead of being checked, fresh flower racemes 
shot forth, and, with the others, opened their beautiful 
blossoms in the greatest splendor ; the foliage becoming of a 
fine healthy green and spread open, not curled in at the 
edges. 

I had several other experiments in progress on the use of 
charcoal, some of which I had hoped would have thrown 
light on its immediate action on the roots of plants — a sub- 
ject on which we are at present in the dark; unfortu- 
nately, these with many others were destroyed by acci- 
dental fire. 

My impression from these trials is, that although char- 
coal alone is nearly useless, yet when mixed in due pro- 
portion with the earths and salts, usually found in soils 
and manures, its presence is highly beneficial, and greatly 
promotes the luxuriance of vegetation, -as far as regards 
stems and leaves. Of its value in the production of flow- 
ers and seeds, I am not, for the reasons before stated, able 
to give an opinion of any worth. 

It may be thought, and probably is in part true, that 
much of the luxuriance of the last named experiments 
arose from the use of Guano water ; but from other experi- 
ments with charcoal, instituted for the purpose of making 
comparisons with Guano, and in which of course none was 
used, I cannot hesitate to believe that some portion of this 
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luxuriance was also due to the charcoal. I trust, there- 
fore, that other horticulturists, who have the means, will 
undertake farther experiments on this subject, so that we 
may not in this country be behind the rest of the world, in 
the astonishing advances which are every year being made 
in that most delightful of all pursuits — Horticulture. 

Yours, 

J. E. Teschemacher. 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1844. 



Aet. III. Remarks on the Strawberry, its duecious charac- 
ter, /mbitSj S^c. By G. W. Huntsman, Flushing, L. I. 
New York. 

Having read the articles that have appeared in your Mag- 
azine of late, on the Strawberry, and having been a close 
observer myself, for some time, of the habits and nature of 
the plant, I wish to make some remarks on it. 

You are right in regarding the Strawberry anomalous in 
reference to its dioecious character. In point of fact the dif- 
ferent varieties may be classed under three divisions. 

1st. Those in which the male dnid female organs are both 
perfect. 

2d. Those in which the male organs are perfect, but the 
rudiments of the fruit more or less incomplete — and, 

3d. Those in which the rudiments of the fruit are largely 
developed, but the stamens incomplete. 

Those in the 1st and 2d divisions seem to merge into 
each other, and it is sometimes difficult to say to which a 
plant belongs. Plants belonging to the first division are 
considered good bearers, but the fruit is generally small. 
As to varieties belonging to the 2d division, not much need 
be said as it is admitted on all hands that they are not val- 
uable for general cultivation. The rudiments of the fruit 
being so imperfect as frequently not to swell at all. The 
3d division, on account of its great productiveness, offers 
the greatest field of interest, although it has presented sub- 
jects for conflicting opinions. Your seedling may be con- 
sidered as a type of this division — the stamens being not 
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more than one third or one fourth the length of those in the 
other two. That these distinctions do really exist, any one 
at all acquainted with the organs of fructification, may in 
a very short time become convinced. 

For want of more appropriate terms we may name the 
varieties belonging to the 1st and 2d divisions staminate 
plants— and those belonging to the 3d pistUlaie. Much 
confusion, to me at least, has arisen from writers not defin- 
ing their terms, and from different writers applying the 
same term to different kinds of plants, &c. 

This much premised, we now come to consider the main 
questions in debate — and if I understand the subject, they 
may be stated thus : Will any or all of the pistillate varie- 
ties produce fruit without being impregnated by staminate 
plants? And if so, will the fruit be as abundant and fine 
8is if they had been so impregnated ? 

The truth seems to be that one or more varieties of pis- 
tillable plants will not produce fruit unless impregnated by 
staminate plants, while others under favorable circumstan- 
ces, will. 

Last summer I obtained a dozen plants of the variety 
called new Black musk Hautbois, from the nursery of Messrs. 
Winter & Co. These plants, as well as all those in the bed 
from which they were taken, were pistillate. They were 
taken up with balls of earth and carefully planted in my 
garden. When they had been in bloom some time, I ob- 
served that the ovules did not swell, and suspecting the 
cause, I procured a few staminate Hautbois plants from a 
neighboring garden, and impregnated with these some of 
the blossoms of my plants, all of which produced perfect 
fruit — those not impregnated produced none. Now this 
proves that there is at least one pistillate variety of the 
Hautbois that will not bear fruit without being impregnated 
by staminate plants. And it furthermore shows that this 
variety cannot be impregnated by any other kind but the 
Hautbois — for the bed in the nursery from which my plants 
were taken, although surrounded by more than a dozen 
other kinds, many of which were stamijiate plants — did 
not produce a berry. And the plants taken to my garden 
were planted within a yard of a large bed of staminate 
plants, where, if it were possible to impregnate the Haut- 
bois with another kind, they were certainly in a fair po- 
sition. 
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That there are some varieties of pistillate -plsnts that will 
bear fruit without being in the neighborhood of statninate 
plants is, I think, well authenticated — among which may- 
be reckoned the Hudson's Bay, your seedling and others. 
But that they would in some seasons, and under some cir- 
cumstances, fruit better if placed near a bed of staminate 
plants is, I think, very probable. May it not be that in a 
wet season or under some other unfavorable circumstances, 
the anthers do not shed sufficient pollen for free fructifica- 
tion 7 More careful experiments are needed on this sub- 
ject, and those which you intend to make will, I hope, 
throw some more light on it. There is another question I 
wished to touch upon, but I will defer it till a future op- 
portunity. Yours respectfully, 

G. W. Huntsman. 

Flushing, L. /., January 16, 1844. 

The object of our remarks, on this subject, has been to 
call out any information which may throw light upon the 
question under discussion, viz : whether the Strawberry is 
in reality a dioecious plant, and whether it is necessary that 
some varieties should be placed in the vicinity of others in 
order to secure a crop of fruit. We have already given 
our views at some length on this point, and, while we await 
the result of further experiments, we are much pleased in 
being able to record the opinions of others, especially those 
who have so carefully watched the habits and nature of 
the Strawberry, as our correspondent. 

The necessity of well defined and appropriate terms, in 
discussing this subject is, we are aware, of much impor- 
tance, and the suggestion of the writer that pistillate and 
staminate plants should be adopted, in preference to male 
and female, or sterile and fertile, is perhaps a good one, 
and should receive general assent. It will certainly express 
the proper state of the plants, whether constitutionally de- 
fective, or accidentally so from improper cultivation of eith- 
er of these organs. 

The facts in relation to the Hautbois are singular, and 
tend to corroborate the opinion expressed by Mr Bayne and 
others, that they can not be fertilized by any other than 
their own class. 

The conclusions arrived at by our correspondent are, that 
there are some varieties of pistillate plants that will bear 
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fruit without being in the neighborhood of staminate plants ; 
but that they would in some seasons, and under some cir- 
cumstances, fruit better if placed near a bed of staminate 
plants is, he thinks very probable. The question is asked 
whether it may not be that " in a wet season, or under 
some other unfavorable circumstances, the anthers of these 
kinds do not shed sufficient pollen for free fructification ? 
This is, as he says, the point on which more information is 
needed. To us it seems the main point on which the 
whole question rests. In our own seedling the stamens are 
not wanting, but the filament is quite short, and hence un- 
der imfavorable circumstances of too high cultivation, too 
wet a seaisou, or other causes, the pollen is not freely dis- 
tributed, and the immense niunber of pistils, from the great 
size of the embryo berry, are not properly fertilized ; some- 
times those nearest the base beginning to swell up, while 
those in the centre are quite dried up, thus forming an im- 
perfectly ripened fruit. 

We hope Mr. Huntsman will continue his inquiries on 
this subject farther, and communicate the results to us, as 
well as his ideas upon any other question which may be 
interesting to our readers. — Ed. 



Art. IV. Floricultnral and Botanical Notices of New 
Plants^ figured in foreign periodicals ; with Remarks on 
those recently introduced to, or originated in, American 
gardens, and additional infonnation upon plants already 
in cultivation. 

Edwards* s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Gar- 
den and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to 
eight plates; with additional miscellaneous information, 
relative to new plants. In monthly numbers ; Zs, plain, 
35, 6rf. colored. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botaiiy, and Register of Flowering 
Plants. Each number containing four colored plates. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 
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The Gardener^ s Chronicle^ a stamped newspaper of Rural 
Economy and General News. Edited by Prof. Lindley. 
Weekly. Price 6rf. each. 

FloricuUtiral Intelligence, New Azaleas. — In a previous 
volume (VII, p. 223,) a correspondent has described fifteen 
varieties of azaleas, raised by Mr. Mackenzie of Philadel- 
phia : some of them have proved to be remarkably fine, 
particularly A. Cdpei. Since then Mr Mackenzie has con- 
stantly been producing seedling varieties, and at our visit 
to his place in October last, he promised us a list of some 
of his later seedlings, which he can recommend as really dis- 
tinct and beautiful. The following is a list of the names 
with a short description of each. 

No. 13. Watsonia. Large orange red, very fine. 
" 44. Remingtdnia. Large rose pink, superb, the 

largest of the tribe. 
" 45. Bright Rose. Very fine. 
" 46. Bright Cherry color. A very superior flower. 
" 62. Carmine Rose. A fine shaped flower. 
" 64. Surpass Smithii. Very superior to the old 

Smithu*. 
** 51. Bright Salmon. Superb. 

" 50. Rosy purple. Shape of variegJita, magnificent. 
" 71. Large violet colored. 
" 73. Pale flesh colored. Shape of variegita. 
" 72. Similar to splendens, but superior. 
" 16. Mackenziedna. The finest lilac and the best 

shape out. 
Mr Mackenzie has many seedlings which will bloom the 
coming months — and should any of them prove fine, we are 
promised some account of them. P. Mackenzie^ Philadel- 
phia, Dec, 1843. 

New Plants in Philadelphia, — At a late meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, held in December last, 
the committee on New Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles, presented their annual report, and from it we extract 
that portion relating to new flowers : The fruits will be 
named under our Pomological Notices. It will be recollect- 
ed that the Society makes an annual appropriation of one 
hundred dollars to be awarded for plants that are strictly 
new, or for the first time presented before the society. ITie 
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committee report the following as coming under this class 
of objects : — 

1. A new plant of the natural order Melastom^ceae, sup- 
posed to be a new species of the genus Lasidndra — exhib- 
ited by Robert Buist. 

2. Six seedling Azaleas raised from the seed of the 
Chinese kinds or indica and phoenicea, impregnated with 
iihodod^ndron hybridum and AzJilea ledifolia — exhibited 
by Peter Mackenzie. 

3. A seedling Camellia jap6nica, exhibited by Peter Mac- 
kenzie — [described in our Vol. IX, p. 149.] 

4. A seedling tea rose exhibited by Peter Mackenzie. 

6. Three seedling Azaleas exhibited by Peter Mackenzie. 

6. A seedling Cereus exhibited by Peter Mackenzie. 

7. A seedling Cereus exhibited by Wm. Chalmers, Jr. 

8. A new Diplacus, raised from seed brought home by 
the United States Exploring Expedition — exhibited by Rob- 
ert Buist. 

9. A new species of Francisea exhibited by P. Mackenzie. 

10. A seedling paeony, described as the product of seed 
obtained from Paeonia Moiitan /?apavericea impregnated 
with the pollen of the P. MoiUan var. Binksi® — exhibited 
by John Sherwood. [The seed was sown in 1838. It is 
described as a beautiful hybrid, flower quite double, petals 
large, white shaded in the lower half with delicate pink, 
and had from the attachment of its claw one fourth of 
length, a broad blotch of deep carmine. The species was 
exhibited last May, and was the first flower on the plant.] 

11. A dozen seedling carnations, and a seedling ever- 
blooming rose, raised from the seed of Bourbon Madame 
Desprez — named Henry Clay — exhibited by Peter Raabe. 

14. Seedling dahlias, twenty in number, exhibited by 
Gerhard Schmitz, and seedling Junipers, Pines, Thuja, &c., 
from seeds by T. Hancock. 

The only objects which the committee deem worthy of 
premium are 

1. To Robert Buist for the Melastoma, a premium of five 
dollars. 

2. To Peter Mackenzie for Azaleas, a premium of five 
dollars. 

3. To John Sherwood for a new Paednia, a premium of 
five dollars. 

New Seedling Chrysanthemum, — At the previous meeting 
of the society, Nov. 21, Mr Robert Kilvington presented a 
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new seedling chrysanthemum, named Mrs. Cope, in honor, 
we presume, of the lady of the President of the Society. A 
premium was awarded for it. Mr. Kilvington has been 
very successful in raising seedling chrysanthemums, and 
at the same meeting he was awarded a special premium for 
a beautiful display of seedlings. 

Mr. Feasfs Seedling Azaleas, — Mr. Feast is now offer- 
ing for sale plants of his new seedling Azklea cremdria, 
which is stated to be a cross between Rhododendron and 
Azalea phsenicea. It has very dark green foliage and large 
clusters of rosy crimson flowers, very showy. Mr Feast 
has numerous other seedlings, many of which are said to 
be exceedingly beautiful. — Ed. 

Dillenikcesd. 

CANDCLLEjS 

tetriodra Lindl, Tetrandroai Candollea. A ^een-bouae plant ; growiof S feet high ; with 
Tollow flowers j appearing in spring ; a native of Swan Riyer j inereaied by cutting*; grown 
in peat, loam and sand. Bot. Reg. t. 50, 1843. 

A new and rather interesting green-house plant, with ob- 
long cuneate dentate leaves, and solitary yellow flowers, at 
the termination of all the principal shoots ; remarkable also, 
" for the large size and orange color of the aril of its seeds." 
It is a native of Swan River, and was raised from seeds re- 
ceived from thence. This species grows freely in any good 
soil, but prefers a compost of peat, loam and sand. It 
blooms well in a pot, but when it can be turned out into 
the soil does much better ; but whether potted or planted 
out, like many New Holland plants, the neck (or base of 
the stem) should be a little elevated, to prevent any danger 
of damp in winter. Water liberally in summer and more 
cautiously in winter. Easily increased by cuttings under 
ordinary management. {BoL Reg.j Oct.) 

HIBB&RT/.^ 

pfirroli4ta ^ii^rf Thuroagh-wai Hibbcrtia. A green-house plant ; with yollow flowori •, 
appearing in April and May; a native of New Holiand} increased by catlings; grown in 
peat loam and sand. Bot. Reg. t. 69, 1843. 

" Really a beautiful Swan River shrub, particularly well 
adapted to pot culture, on account of the neatness of its ap- 
pearance at all seasons.'' The shrub is erect in its habit, with 
obovate, oblong, perfoliate glaucous leaves, from' the axils 
of which spring the flowers, which are large, bright yellow, 
and as showy as those of the old Hibbcrtia voliibilis, and 
quite free from the ofiensive odor of that species. When 
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the plant first flowered it was of one uniform glaucous hue, 
almost as much so as the fruit of the plum when ripe and 
covered with bloom; this appearance gradually goes off 
and the foliage comes out a deep green. It flowered in the 

{arden of the London Horticultural Society in May last 
ts treatment is similar to all New Holland plants : the 
compost loam, peat and sand in equal parts, and the pots 
well drained. In the summer season its needs an airy situ- 
ation, but should be shaded from the hot sun. Increased 
freely by cuttings. {^Bot, Beg., Dec.) 

SajnfragdcecB. 

SAXVPRAGA 

tiLkiM JUfU Fringed Bazifraffo. A hardy perennial ; growing a foot high ; with whiU 
flowera i appearing in May ; a native of Northern India ; increased bj diviiionof the root or 
bj ■eeda ; grown in any good aoil. Bot. Reg. t. 65, 1843. 

A robust and hardy perennial, similar in habit and treat- 
ment to the common species of our gardens, and growing 
freely in an open border not subject to damp in winter, nor 
too much exposed to the sun in summer. The leaves are 
ovate and obtuse as to the ends, and extremely hairy ; the 
peduncle slender; the inflorescense an erect but lax spread- 
mg panicle. Dr. Royle, describes it in his Illustrations of 
the Flora of Himalaya. The drawing was made in the 
garden of the London Horticultural Society, in March, 
1843, and the plants were raised from seeds received from 
the Botanical Garden of Saharunpur. {BoL Beg., Dec.) 

CacidcecB. ■ 

Epiphyllum Russellid/iwm. Pax. Mag. Bot, Vol. X. p. 
295. This beautiful species is figured in Paxton's Maga- 
zine for December. In our Vol. VI. pp. 75, 100, we have 
already recorded a full description of it, and we notice it 
now merely to call the attention of cultivators and ama- 
teurs of the tribe to its great beauty and merits. In habit it 
is similar to the old E. truncatum. but is more slender and 
shorter jointed, but unlike that species it produces its flow- 
ers from March to May. Mr. Paxton states that its " prin- 
cipal merit is in the hue of its flowers, which is most pecu- 
liar and exquisite. It excels that of almost all Cactae. and 
even a majority of orchidaceae. It is like that of E. trun- 
cktum, and also of its variety violSiceum, yet diflferent from 
both. We can only describe it by saying the violaceous 
tint is not upon the crimson scarlet as in other flowers. It 
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is not spread over part of the surface of another color, 
merging into it in places. It is really mixed with the crim- 
son in the texture of the flower, so as to produce one uni- 
form color.'' 

It succeeds very well if reared from a cutting, and grown 
on its own roots, and in this state makes a capital plant for 
placing on a high shelf or pedestal, where its shoots grace- 
fully depend ; it will moreover, grow stronger and have a 
fine effect when in bloom, if grafted standard high on the 
C^reus triangularis or speciosissimus. We must again re- 
commend the E. RussellidnKm as worthy of a place in ev- 
ery collection of plants. 

A fine show of various species and varieties of Cact® 
will be in bloom in the collection of Hovey & Co., from 
February to May. Besides the generally cultivated kinds 
there will be several new seedlings received from Mr. Feast 
of Baltimore, some of which were raised by himself and 
others received from London. 

^liBagnd4X(B. 

£LiEA'GNUS 

panrifldra WaU, Small leaved Oleaster. A hardy (7) ■hrub ; growtag 10 feet high ; with 
white flowen ; appearing in Jane and July : a native of Kamaon: increaaed by eeeda or 
■oekecs. Sot. Reg. t 51, 1843. 

In the climate of England this is a hardy shrub, or small 
tree, growing freely in any good loamy soil. It flowers in 
June and July. The leaves are oblong, and of a silvery 
hue. The flowers, which are small and whitish, appear in 
short, dense corymbs, and though rather inconspicuous, are 
" deliciously sweet." Dr. Lindley thinks this species is the 
JSlse&gnus refl6xa of the Continent. It was raised from seed 
received from Dr. Royle, in the garden of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society. {BoL Reg., Oct.) 

^yrtdcecB. 

BARRINGTO'NZ/f 

•pecidea Showy Barriogtonia. A stove plant; growing 10 feet high; with white flow- 
ere ; appearing in spring j a native of India ; increased by cuttings ; grown in loam, sand 
and peat. Paz. Mag. ofBot. Vol. X. p. 341. 

A splendid stove plant, or shrub, of the Myrtaceous fam- 
ily, growing to the height of six or eight feet. The branches 
are numerous and spreading. " The leaves often a foot or 
more in length, of a strong and firm texture, with a lucid 
surface, and of a beautiful bright green. The flowers are 
numerous, large and white, with a vast number of stamens 
of a deep sanguineous purple. They are produced from 
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the upper parts of the branches, and flower chiefly in the 
evening." 

It has flowered, we believe, for the first time in England, 
in the collection of Col. Baker, of Salisbury, who has had 
the plant thirteen years. Its treatment has been as follows : 
The first plant, when about eight feet high, was headed 
down, and the top of it, about a foot long, was put in as a 
cutting. It rooted and grew freely. The third year, the 
top was taken off and treated like the parent. The plant 
which has now flowered, is four years old ; it was topped 
a year ago last March, and was kept without a drop of wa- 
ter from November till March. It was then started into 
growth. In May, it had made shoots four feet long, when it 
was turned out of the pot, the soil shook away, and the 
roots cut back. It was then potted in a twelve-inch pot, in 
a mixture of charcoal, loam, sand and peat, and, on the 
4th of June, threw up a fine spike of flowers. It is highly 
fragrant. Readily increased by cuttings. {Pax. Mag, 
Bot, Dec.) 

Legumin6s(B, 

paacifdlia Bmik. Few-leaved Bossitea. A gfreen-houae plant ; ^owinr S feet high ; with 
cnroaon and yellow floweri ; appearing in July ; a native of New Holland ; increaaed bj 
euttinga; grown in peat, loam and aaiid. Bot. Keg. r. 63. 1843. 

Sgn, B. virg4ta. Hooker in BoU Mag. t. 3966. 1843. 

When well managed, a pretty little green-house shrub, 
with small, oblong, linear foliage, *' gaily sprinkled with 
yellow and crimson blossoms." Like many New Holland 
shrubs, it possesses but little beauty unless carefully grown ; 
it should not be allowed to grow straggling, but should be 
kept dwarf, when it forms a compact bush. Its cultiva- 
tion is simple. It should be potted in rough peat, mixed 
with little loam and sand; and the stem should be little 
elevated to prevent damp. It requires a good supply of 
water in summer. Readily increased by cuttings. (^Bot. 
Reg,, Dec.) 

OZTLOVBIUM 

oboTitum Paxt, OboTate-leaved Ozylobiam. A green-house plant ; growing a foot high : 
with yellow and brown flowers; appearing in April; a native of New Holland; incre&sed 
by cuttings ; grown in peat, loam and sand. Paz. Mag. Bot. Vol. X. p. 343. 

%n. O. cuoeituoi. 

A very showy species, with leaves like the O. retiisum, 
that is, obovate, with the broadest part at what is generally 
the pointed end. They appear m whorls of three, and 
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from the axils the flowers appear in dense capitate, many- 
flowered, racemes, of a deep yellow and rich brown. This 
species, like most of the New Holland plants, requires some 
skill in its management, and when properly treated, blooms 
most prodigally. Neglected, however, it is an indiflerent 
looking plant. Introduced about two years ago. The soil 
should be rough peat, loam and sand, and a bushy habit 
given to it by repeatedly pinching off" the young shoots. It 
is increased by cuttings. {Pax. Mag, Bot, Dec.) 

A7iacardidce(B. 

DAVAU'.^ 

Ioii*ifdlia XuuQ. Long-leared Davaaa. A half-hardy «hrub; j^rowing 4 feet high; with 
white flowers; appearing in June and July: a native of South America; increatod by aeed 
or cuttings ; grown in any good soil. Bot. Keg. t. 59. 1843. 

In the climate of England, this is a pretty evergreen shrub; 
but, in our gardens, except at the south, it would probably 
require the protection of the frame or green-house. It has 
oblong, linear leaves, and the flowers, which are greenish 
white, and quite small, appear in short, dense corymbs, at 
the axils of the leaves, so as partially or quite envelope the 
shoots. The genus has considerable affinity to iJhus, 
smelling of turpentine, and having a caustic juice. In- 
creased by cuttings or seeds, and cultivated in any good 
soil. {Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

Silenedcece. 

VISCA^RIA 

ocuIJLta UndL Dark-eyed Visoartn. A hardy annual ; growing a foot high ; with rose or 
lilac flowers; appearing in summer; a native of Algiers ; incroased by seeds. Dot. Reg. 
1. 53. 1843. 

Sfn. Lychnis oculila Jot. Backhouse. 

A hardy and pretty annual, similar to the old Agrost6mma 
Coeli rosa, but distinguished from that by a dark eye, a short 
and slightly emarginate appendage to the petals, and the sur- 
face of the seed vessel rough, with fine granulations. The 
flowers are of a deep rose color, or lilac shade. The seed 
may be sown in patches, in April or May, in any good soil, 
and thinned out to proper distances. They do not trans- 
plant well. 

The genus ViscJiria of Rohling, adopted by Endlicher, is 
distinguished from Silene, by having five styles, and from 
iychnis, by its ovary being imperfectly five celled. It in- 
cludes the Agrostemma Coeli rosa of Linnaeus, and the 
Z#ychnis visciria, alpina, laBta and Corsica of authors. {Bot. 
Reg, Oct.) 
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SILE^NB 

■pecibsa Post. Showy Catch-fly. A half-hardy parennial plant ; growing a foot high } 
with scarlet flowers ; appearing in the autumn j incieated by division of the root ; grown in 
any good soil. Past. Mag. Bot. VoL X. p. 219. 

A very brilliant species, similar to S. laciniita, but 
of a better habit, and with flowers of a more splendid hue. 
The leaves are opposite, sessile, long and lanceolate, and 
the flowers in axillary and terminal panicles. The petals 
are divided into two principle segments. The plant is sup- 
posed to have been brought from some of the Continental 
gardens into the London collections. Its management is 
rather delicate. It should be grown in a porous and very 
fibrous loamy soil, with a small portion of rough peat and 
but little sand ; and the pots well drained. Xt may be win- 
tered in the green-house, or in a dry, airy pit. Increased by 
division of the root or by cuttings. (Paa:. Mag. Bot.y Nov.) 
EricdcecB, 

JZUODODE'xNDRON 

aprilis Herb, (Garden rai iety. ) A hardy shrub ; growing 4 feet high ; with pink flowers ; 
appearing in April ; a hybrid variety ; increased by cuttings and grafting ; grown in loam and 
peat. Bot. Reg. t.'e2. 1»43. 

One of the elegant hybrid productions of the Rev. Dean 
of Manchester, from the seed of jRhododendron p6nticum, 
fertilized by the evergreen Davurian Rhododendron. The 
flowers are of a delicate flesh color, tinted with pink, and 
have a peculiar soft and exquisite appearance. It flowers 
in April, from whence its name. The foliage is only mod- 
erately large, and the head of flowers of good size. It is 
not yet in the hands of the trade. {BoL JReg,, Dec.) 

In the collection of Hovey & Co. the following Azaleas 
will be in bloom in February and March : 

A. variegita, ledifdlia, phoenicea, Danielsiana, speci6sa, 
speciosissima, double red, purpurea sup6rba, formosa, pur- 
piir&scens, C6pei, ign6scens, splendens and superbissima ; 
besides several seedlings, raised by Mr. Feast, of Baltimore, 
and several by Mr. Mackenzie, of Philadelphia. 

Gesneridce^. 

ACHVMENES 

hirp&ta Lindl Hairy Aehimenee. A green-bouse plant ; growing a foot high ; with roae> 
colored flowers appearing in summer j a native of Guatemala ; increased by oflTsets of the 
roots } grown in peat, loam and sand. BoU Reg. t. 55. 1843. 

"Another acceptable addition to the charming genus 
Achimenes," which will probably be as great a favorite as 
any of the species. It approaches nearest to A. peduncu- 
l&ta, and like that species, is disposed to bear little bulbs at 
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the axils of the leaves and branches. The foliage is large, 
cordate, serrate and hairy ; the flowers are of a fine rose' 
color, delicately spotted in the throat, and about two thirds 
the size of A. longifl6ra. The flowers are solitary at the 
axils of the leaves, on long slender peduncles. Its cultiva- 
tion is the same as that of the others; that is, it should be 
potted in light compost, consisting of peat, loam and sand. 
The roots should be potted as soon as they commence grow- 
ing in the spring ; shift as the plants require it, and water 
freely at the roots in summer, but very little over head. 

The introduction of this species was rather singular, and 
shows the importance of carefully examining the earth, 
moss, &c., in which the plants are often packed for export- 
ation. The Achimenes was hidden among a mass of Or- 
chidaceous plants, imported from Guatemala, and sold at 
auction a few months ago. Mr. Henderson, who purchased 
them, accidentally detected it; and thus a plant, which 
must have been often sent home with fruitless care on for- 
mer occasions, was received without any attention what- 
ever. {BoL Reg.^ Nov.) 

maltiflira Honktr. Many-flowered Achimene*. A green-hooiie plant; growinf a foot 
bighj with lilac flowers appearing in iDoimer ; a native of Brazil; incntaaed by offtettj 
frown in sandy loam and beatb soil. Pax. Mag. Bot. VoL X. p. 9S3. 

The present makes the sixth species which has been in- 
troduced within two or three years, viz., A. longifl6ra, gran- 
difldra, rosea, pedunculJita, hirsuta and multifldra ; add 
to these the old coccinea, and we now have seven species. 

In general appearance, this comes near to longiflora, both 
in size, shape and color of the flowers. The foliage is 
shortly petiolate, ovate, and rather coarsely serrate; the 
peduncles, ^.s in the others, axillary and solitary. The 
flowers are nearly two inches broad, of bluish tint, with a 
dash of pink, which gives them a lilac shade ; and the 
edge of the corolla is strongly and prettily fringed. This 
and the profusion in which they are produced, renders the 
multifldra a distinct and desirable plant, equally admired 
with the longiflora. It requires nearly the same treatment 
as the other species, but is rather more impatient of mois- 
ture ; the pots, therefore, should be well drained, and not 
too large for the plants. Its native place, according to Dr. 
Hooker, is "on dry banks in woods, in the province of 
Goyaz, Brazil." {Pax. Mag. BoL, Nov.) 

Hybridization has already commenced between the dif- 
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ferent species introduced ; as yet, however, no remarkable 
varieties have been obtained ; but there is no doubt, with 
skilful management, many new and extremely beautiful 
varieties await the experiments of cultivators. 

ScrophulariacecB. 

TETRANE^MA, (fVom Utra^ fonr, and ruma^ a filament, oo account of their bein( four 
filaments in thin f^cnus,) BnUh. 

mexic4nuni, Benth, Mexican Tetranems. A greenhonie plant ; growing a foot high ; 
with purpio and white flowert ; appearing in sammer ; a native of Mexico: increased bj 
dJTJeion of the root ; grown in leaf moaid and sandy loam. Bot. Reg. t. 52, 1843. 

Sy» •' Pentst^mon mexicJiDus Hort, 

Under the name of Pentst^mon mexicinum, this plant 
has been received from Belgium, where it was introduced 
from Mexico. But Mr. Bentham, who has given particu- 
lar attention to this class of plants, is of opinion that this 
is certainly a new genus, very near Pentst^mon, with the 
same calyx and corolla, but without any trace (or very lit- 
tle) of the sterile stamen, so conspicuous in Peatst^mon. 
It is a greenhouse plant, growing eight to twelve inches 
high, with an almost stemless habit, and with a *' profusion 
of little corymbs of showy purple and white flowers, which 
rise up from among the leaves on long purple scapes.'' It 
should be kept rather dry in winter, and in spring repotted 
in a light free soil, chiefly leaf mould and sandy loam, and 
placed in the greenhouse, where it will flower all summer. 
It is propagated from seeds or cuttings. Probably in our 
less humid climate it might be managed as a frame plant, 
and turned out into a dry border in summer. It is a very 
pretty plant. {Bot, Reg., Oct.) 

FERajflCJl. 

•pecid^a Part, Showy Bppedwell. A greenhonse plant ; growing from twelre to eigbteon 
inches high ; with blue flowers ; appeurinsr ail summor ; a native of Now Zealand ', increas- 
ed by cuttings 3 grown in light opoo compost. Pax. Mag. Bot. Vol. X. p. 247. 

A very showy and beautiful species of the Verofiica, 
brought from New Zealand in 1841. Its general aspect is 
that of Lisi4nthus Russelh'dnw^, but it is a robust growing, 
decidedly evergreen shrub, with an abundance of neat foli- 
age, and an extraordinary number, as well as succession, 
of flower spikes, about three inches in length, densely 
clothed with deep blue blossoms. These flower spikes ap- 
pear singly at the axil of every leaf, and as the blossoms 
fade off" from blue to white, they give a pretty variety to 
the plant. Add to this that its habit is particularly clean 
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healthy and compact, with a profusion of bright green 
shining foliage, — and the species may be considered as a 
very beautiful and desirable plant. It should be grown in 
a light open compost, full of fibre, and placed in a moder- 
ately large pot. It begins to bloom in August and contin- 
ues till December. Propagated by cuttings. {Pax. Mag. 
Bot, Dec. 

AmarylMkced^. 

ALSTR(EME«R/wf 

Itneatiflira FL Penm. Lined AUtnemeria. A greenhouae plant ; nowing ei(hte«a 
inchea high ; with pink itrt|)«d flowers ; appearing in lammer : a native of Peru } increaaed 
bj diviaion of the roota ; grown in loam, peat and aand. Bot. Reg. L 68, 1843. 

Very similar to the old A. PelegHna, and like that species, 
*!' one of the finest of the genus." The flowers are of a del- 
icate pink shade, each sepal distinctly lined with pale 
green, and the two upper ones spotted with crimson. Its 
habit and mode of growth are like the other species. The 
roots are tuberous, and spread horizontally, and in conse- 
quence the plants require large pots, which should be half 
filled with potsherds. The soil in which it thrives best con- 
sists of half loam, and the other half peat and sand. Keep 
rather dry till January, when the roots should be repotted. 
Increased from seeds, and by offsetts from the roots. All 
the Alstraemerias are pretty plants and deserving of culti- 
vation, but we rarely see them in our collections ; the A. 
psittacina is the most common. {Bot. Mag.^ Nov.) 

IriddcecR. 

ELBUTHERlvNE, W. Herb. MS. 

andmala Herb. Anomaloua Eleutherine. A greenhonie bnlb ; growing ei^ht inchea high ; 
with white flowera ; appearing in apring ; a native of the Weai Indies ; increaaed by off- 
aetta ; grown in light aoil. Bot. Reg. L 67, 1843. 

A " singular little plant," with stems of white flowers, 
somewhat resembling a Morse'a, or a Mdrica; but though 
allied to both belonging to neither. The learned Dean of 
Manchester, who has studied this family carefully, has 
placed it in the genus Eleutherine, established by him some 
time ago, when attempting an arrangement of the Sisyrin- 
chiums ; the type is the Mdrica plicita of the Bot. Mag. 
It flowered in the garden of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety, and its origin is unknown. Cultivated the same a4 
other /ridkcesB. {Bot. Reg., Nov.) 

VOL. X. — NO. II. 9 
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LtilidcecB. 
Liilhim festdceiim, which we noticed in our last volume, 
(IX. p. 185,) is figured in Pax. Mag, Bot, Vol. X. p. 221, 
where a highly finished drawing is given. In addition to 
what is stated in our previous notice, we learn the following 
in relation to the treatment of the species : — ** Properly 
managed they are among the noblest flowers we possess. 
Yet good specimens are far from frequent. The principal 
thing that they require is rich, but light soil ; such as an 
open, fresh loam, with a proportion of rotten dung incorpo- 
rated. The latter both enriches the other earth, and serves 
to keep it light. They should not be grown more than one 
or two years in the same soil. In multiplying this, and the 
rest of the species, a single scale, taken Irom the bulbs, will 
suffice to produce a young plant; and some clever propaga- 
tors will even make four or five plants of each scale, by 
slitting it into as many pieces. {Pax. Mag. Boi., Nov.) 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Remarks on new Dahlias, — ^The Dahlias enumerated by " A Subscriber" 
are some of the most uncertain bloomers in cultivation ; and if he suc- 
ceeded with them in the year 1843, the chances were that he failed in the 
following season. Sussex Rival I should not advise him to retain in a 
limited collection ; it is seldom good, and is too small. Fanny Keynes 
never was, even at the best, more than a second-rate flower ; it is of a 
common color, and totally destitute of style or character. Ruby was a 
good flower in its time, but is quite gone by ; it is too much quilled for 
Sie present day ; besides, it is thin and wanting in color. Egyptian King 
is a good flower when in perfection, but is very uncertain. Scarlet Defi- 
ance never was good, although it sometimes promises well early in the 
season ; later, it becomes quilled, flat, and deeply-serrated on the edge of 
the petal. I noticed, during the year 1842, that every Dahlia, of which 
the color had any tendency to scarlet, was deeply notched — indeed -to so 
great an extent, as to give the petal the appearance of a saw ; the inden- 
tures were, in some instances, more than a quarter of an inch deep. This 
did not happen to dahlias of any otlier color than red or scarlet ; nor did 
it again occur during the season just past, even in the flowers in which it 
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was most conspicaoas during that preceding. I apprehend that any sola- 
tion of this unusual, and to me inexplicable circumstance, is impossible j 
but it is clear that the color of the flower, or whatever gives rise to it, 
made it succeptible of some influence from which flowers possessing other 
colors were exempt Essex Rival is a very uncertain bloomer ; it is never 
really full, and oflen single or semi-double. Hylas is a flower of good color, 
and IS firm and clean in petal ; I have oflen regretted that it should be no 
better than it is, for, notwithstanding its defects, it possesses style. Me- 
talla was a good dahlia, and is even now sometimes seen in good charac- 
ter ; but I have seldom known it to be so bad as during tlie present year: 
the petal is, however, generally very crumpled. I have seen Conductor 
occasionally very beautiful, but this is very seldom : it is usually flat, 
much quilled towards the centre, and too uncertain a bloomer for a small 
collection. I have not grown the Bishop of Salisbury. The last dahlia 
season was altogether the best in my recollection ; but no doubt, in con* 
sequence of the very dry weather that occurred during the blooming 
time, in a sandy soil many would fail that might have done well enough 
in the same soil in a wet season. This would be especially the case with 
thin flowers, which would, under such circumstances, be thinner in petals 
than usual, and soon show the disc ; whilst very double flowers would, 
from the same cause, more rapidly expand, and lose their scaly centres. 
Having now made free with the characters of " A Subscriber's" flowers, 
I would venture to recommend to him a dozen of which I think he will 
report favorably — some of them he no doubt possesses, viz : TurvilPs Es- 
sex Triumph, Trenfield's Admiral Stopford, Smith's Sir R. Sale, Ed- 
wards's Mrs. J. Richardson, Thompson's Vivid, Widnall's Queen, Jack- 
son's Lady Cooper, Hudson'? Princess Royal, Bragg's Antagonist, Dodd's 
Prince of Wales, Mitchell's Mrs. Kelly, Keynes' Standard of Perfection. 
Essex Triumph is the flower that was so successfully exhibited at the 
meetings of the Floricultural Society of London. It is far from bein^ 
faultless, but is constant, and one of the most desirable dahlias grown ; it 
is very globular, and always perfect in the centre ; its defects are too 
great a length of petal, and want of substance in the back ones, which 
generally become flimsy or die before the bloom is in perfection ; another 
rault is, that notwithstanding its fine dark color, there is a silvery white 
hue over the face of the pe&, that gives the flower a dull appearance. 
Adm. Stopford this year was the only rival that could successfully com- 
pete with Essex Triumph, and the best blooms I have seen were of the 
former ; but tliis will not, I imagine, generally be the case, for it is not 
constant, and in less favorable seasons is not good in the centre ; the petal 
is broad and bold, and the color, though variable, is very good and glossy. 
Sir R. Sale is another flower approved by the Floricultural Society, and 
was proved to be one of the best of the season. Mrs. J. Richardson, a 
white and purple, was also submitted to the same test, and justified the 
opinion g-iven of it ; it is a very useful flower and one of the best of its 
class. Vivid, though not by any means a first-rate flower, is an acquisi- 
tion, and the best scarlet we yet possess. Widnall's Queen is too well 
known to require comment ; it is generally classed as a lilac, but is cer- 
tainly nearer rose-color than any other dahlia at present in cultivation. 
Lady Cooper and Princess Royal are very beautiful when well ponTi, but - 
are generally too hard and scaly in the centre. Antagonist, though un« 
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certain, is quite an acqaisition ; the white is veiy pure and the petal gdod ; 
the centre is the point in which it fails. Dodoes Prince of Wales is de- 
cidedly one of the best yellows, although the color is not very pure, and 
the centre apt to be sunk ; but the latter fault does not interfere with the 

globular form and general outline, and therefore does not detract much 
om its value. Mrs. Shelley was much exhibited last season, and was, 
with me, the finest flower in the garden ; every bloom came perfect, save 
a little disposition to quill in the centre, which, increasing towards tlie 
end of the season, made the back of the petals too visible- Standard of 
Perfection is a new dahlia ; it is hazardous, therefore, to offer a very de- 
cided opinion upon it ; it may, however, safely be stated that it possesses 
style and character of first-rate order, and alUiough not a large flower was 
the most successful seedling exhibited in the present year, and was the 
only dahlia of 1842 that was placed in the first class by the Floricultural 
Society.— { Card C%ron., 1843, p. 877.) 

Zinz Labels to write on with a common penciL — Slightly rub with pum- 
ice stone the part of the label upon which you wish to write, then write 
upon it with a common lead pencil, and when the letters have been ex- 
posed to the air for two or three days they are indelible. If you wish to 
eflface the writing, you must rub the label with the pumice stone, and if 
the labels become covered over with earth or oxide, rub your finger, 
slightly wetted, over them, and they will re-appear. Old zinc is pref- 
erable to new fbr this purpose. M. Paul Manoury, gardener in the Gar- 
den of Plants, of Caen, made this discovery several years ago. — (Rev. Hort. 
translated in Gard. Chron., 1843, p. 911.) 

Pear TVcdninfr. — Goincf over the pear quarter at the Royal Gardens at 
Versailles, I found from Uie head gardener, that he considered the tying 
down the branches a sufficient check to over growth, without the assist- 
ance of root pruning, except as regards any ve;^ free growing varieties. 
Nothing could, to my mind, exceed the neatness and ^ood bearing of the 
pear trees ; they were of a conical shape, and all the oranches tied down 
so as to present the appearance of a conical chandelier, and of course 
much more bearing wood obtained than in the trees which were stunted by 
joot pruning.— (Gord Ckron. 1843, p. 841.) 



Art. II. Foreign Mttices, 
FRANCE. 



Cerde Generate de Horticulture de Pan*.— In our volume for 1843, (IX. 
p. 66,) we gave an account of thefirgt exhibition of this Society, recently 
established, and we now offer the report of tlie second, knowing from the 
high character of the exhibition, it will interest all amateurs of flowers 
and fruits. 

The second exhibition of this Society was given from the 19th to 25th 
September, at the Orangerie of the Louvre. As this was the only autum- 
nal show in or within 30 miles of Paris, a good sprinkling of fruit, plants, 
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and Cut Flowers was anticipated. Country florists and amateurs who 
make but one annual visit to the capital, look forward with anxiety to the 
spring and autumn shows, which are considered as botanical r&unions 
from the most distant parts of France. Alas for the disappointment that 
awaited them ! for a more meagre display has been seldom witnctssed, 
even in Paris ; the room was not above ha If filled, and the Society is much 
indebted to Messrs. Cels for sending a very large collection of about 500 
plants. Past failures have not taught wisdom to the Societies here, and 
to whatever cause it may be attributable in this case, whetlier to the long 
continuance of cold and wet in spring and summer, the dry hot weather 
in August and September, or the preposterous regulation of keeping open 
the show for six days ; certain it is that but few fine specimens of rare or 
good plants were to be seen, and the necessity of replenishing cut flow- 
ers, such as Roses and Dahlias, every other day, was quite suflicient to 
deter very many from exhibiting. These observations are not applicable 
to the fiiiit, but even in this department but comparatively few persona 
showed ; nevertheless some of it was splendid, especially Pears, Apples, 
and late Peaches, which were all that could be wished ; the Grapes were 
far inferior to those of last year ; some of the bunches of Gros ribier de 
Maroc, Gros Damas Blanc, Chasselas de la Palestine, de Bar sur Aube, 
Muscat d'Alexandrie, and Coriiichon Blanc, were very large, but none of 
them had that luscious golden appearance which generally characterises 
the Grapes here. The Melons, of which there were only three or four 
varieties of Cantaloupe, hod nothing to recommend them. The Cayenne 
Pines, both Lis and Epineux, were very fine, and weighed from JO lbs. to 
12 lbs. each. There were also two seedling Pines of great beauty, and 
very large fruit; one of them of a remarkably waxy sea-green color. As 
to Vegetables, there were literally none, except Patates and Aubergines ; 
one of the former, however, weighed 5 lbs. Cut flowers (Dahlias and 
Rosesj, were numerous : but the late dry weather has been any thing but 
favoraole, and the blooms were generally small. Mr. Lafiay exhibited a 
seedling Perpetual Rose, named La Reine, which appears to be an hy- 
brid, between Quatre Saisons and He de Bourbon du Luxembourg ; the 
flower is very large, petals well formed and cupped, and of a bright rose, 
the odour like Quatre Saisons, and of the same habit of growth ; it is not, 
however, very double, but notwithstanding, it cannot fail to become a fa- 
vorite, and will be, no doubt, in every good collection, when it is let out, 
which will be as soon as he gets 200 subscribers at one guinea each. 
The Society offered silver and bronze medals, which were awarded for 
the following subjects. For ^finest collection of IVuit, "ist prize, M. J. 
L. Jarain ; this contained 110 varieties of Bergamot, Beurre, Doyenn^, 
and other Pears, 20 varieties of Apples, besides Plums, Peaches, Grapes, 
and certainly was a splendid collection. Among the Pears were Berga- 
motte de Pentecdte, Crassane, Libettent, Beurr6 d'Aremberg, d'Anjou, 
d'Angleterre, Moir6, Incomparable, Capiaumont de Flandre?, Doyenn6 
Oris, Dore, d'lliver, Louis, Colmar d'Hiver, Blanc d'Aremberjr, Bezi 
Sanspareil, Belle de Berri, Bon Chretien d'Et6, Napoleon, Gros Colmar, 
Van Mens, Enfant Prodigue, Ferdinand de Meister, Marie Louise, Louise 
Bonne d'Avranche, Passe Colmar Dore, Prince de Ligne, Van Mons lA- 
on Leclerc, Williams, Duchesse d'Angoul^me, St Germain d'Hiver, Pa- 
nache, Reine dee Pays Bas, Saint Michel d'Aichange, Chaptal, Catillac 
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Belle jAn^evine, Slc, &c. JMUb^ Hawthorndean, Beauty of Kent, Al- 
exander, Peannain, Belle Josephine, Gravenstein Pippin, Quarendon. 
Plums : Mirabelle d'Octobre, Coe's Golden Drop, Waterloo, Imperial, 
Eoetche d'ltalie and d'Allemagne. Peaches :' Galande, Bourdine, T^ton 
de Venus, Violet Nectaiine. Grapes: Pied de perdrix, Black Hamburg, 
&c. ; 2d Prize, M. Boissy, for 40 varieties of Pears and apples. For the 
finest specimens of lYuU : Ist prize, M. Souchet This contained 16 
varieties of Pears and Apples, and 2 of Peaches ; not simply one or two, 
but a basket of each kind, all equally lar^ and in excellent condition, 
and certainly was a splendid collection ; the varieties were, Pears : Beur- 
r6 d'Et^, Incomparable, D'Aremberg, Saint Germain,Doyenne d'Et^, Belle 
Angevine. Bon Chretien de Cur^, Doyenn^ d'Hiver, Cratsane, Duchesse 
d'Angleterre, Grosse de Bruxelles, Catillac. .^pp^M; d' A pi, de Can- 
ada, and Calville Blanc. Peaches : Bon Ouvrier and Belle 
Beausse ; 2d Prize, M. Lepere, for Bon Chretien Colmar, Doyenn^ dor6, 
Doyenn^ d'Hiver, Incomparable, Duchesse d'Angouleme, St Germain. 
Beurr6 d'Aremberg. Apples : Calville blanc and de Canada. Peaches : 
Belle Beausse, Bon Ouvrier, Bourdine, and Teton de Venus ; this collec- 
tion was also excellent, but the specimens were neither so numerous or 
large as the former. Grapes : 1st prize, M. Barbot, for Muscat Blanc, 
Violet de Frontignan, d'Aiexandrie, Chasselas blanc Musqu^, Noir Mus- 
qu<^, de la Palestine, Rose, Violet, de Bar sur Aube, Suisse, Petit Gromi- 
er, Gros Groraier du Cantal, Frankantal, Eourdelais, Gros Maroc Hatif, 
Gros Ribier de Maroc, Groe Damas blanc, Poulsart du Jura, Madeleine 
blanc, Noir, Ciota, and Comichon blanc. Pine-JIpples : 1st prize, M. 
Bergmann, for Cayenne Lis, and Epineux. Seedling Pine-Jipples : Ist 
prize, M. Goutier, for two fine plants in fruit for the first time. Hot and 
Greenhouse Plants: Ist prize, Messrs. Cels, for a large collection, contain- 
ing upwards of 200 specimens of Palms, Orchidacee, Ferns, &c, &c., 
both in and out of bloom ; among them were Areca sapida, Caryota 
urens, Chamserops excelsa and humilis, Chamaedorea elatior, elegans, 
lindeniana, and oblongata, Cocos australis and nova species, Desmoncus 
polyanthos, Euterpe globosa, Fulchironia senegalensis, Gulielma specio- 
8a,Latania rubra, Oreodoxa regia, Thrinax argentea and parviflora, 
Seaforthia elegans. Orch, Oncidium flexuosum, papilio, and trullife- 
rum, Acropera Loddigesii, Catasetum cristatum, Epidendrum cochleatum, 
and Zygopetalum maxillare, Aletris fragrans, Archimenes longiflora and 
pedunciilata, iEchmea fulgens, Centradenia rosea. Begonia coccinea, 
dregii, fischerii, manicata, peltata, and zebrina, Cecropia digitata and dis- 
color, Cedrela odorata, Cerbera fructicosa, Crinum amabile, Clusia rosea, 
Cycas circinalis and revoluta ; Doryanthos excelsa, Draceena Draco, ellip- 
tica, terminalis, for. van, and umbrae ulifera, Echites melaleuca and pani- 
culata. Gloxinia discolor and rubra, Gesnera zebrina, Inga Harrisonii, 
Justicia carnea and cristata, Nepenthes distillatoria, Strelitzia augusta 
and reginsB, Stephanotis Thouarsii, Zamia muricata and pungens, &c.. 

Cacti: J st prize, Messrs. Cels, for a large collection, containing 120 
varieties of Echinocactus, Echinopsis, Mammillaria, &c,, among which 
were some very fine specimens of aulacogonus, cornigerus, erinaceus, an- 
cistracanthus, formosus, tortuosus, scopa, marum, cirrhifera, elephantidens, 
caput Medusse, spinosissima, and senilis ; 2d priz^, M. Modeste Guerin, 
for 50 vars. of Echinocactua and Mammillariae. Roses in potSy Ist prize, 
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M. Paillet, for 60 vara, of Bengales, Th^s, Bouibons, and hybrids, among 
which were some tolerably good plants of Clara Silvain, Belle Octavie, 
Carmin d'Yebles, General Sayez, Fredric, La Pactole, Barbot, Triomphe 
de la Guilloti^re, Bougr^re, Gombault, Princesse Marie, Niphetoe, Comte 
de Paris, Arance de Navaro, Triomphe d'Orleans, Reine Victoria, Manz- 
cais, Th^r^se, Isabelle, Comte d'Eu, Prince Charles, Docteur Roques, 
Reine, Comice de Seine et Mame, Grand Capitaine, Rivers, Prince Al- 
bert and Clementine. 2d prize, M. Lev^que, for 60 varieties. Cut RoseSy 
50 varieties, 1st prize, M. Gauihier, for Prince Albert, Comte de Paris, 
Madame Lafiky, Bernard, Coquette de Montmorency, Reine des Ama- 
teurs, Rivers, Josephine, Am^ne Duval, Gloire de Guerin, Belle Fabert, 
Reine Victoria, Louis Bonaparte, Isaure, Fulgorie, Luxembourg, Aurore, 
H^l^ne, Bougere, Lamarque, Paul Joseph, Madame Desprez, Bouquet de 
Ploce, Comice de Seine et Mame, Jaune Desprez, Docteur Roques, Emile 
Courtier, A im^e Vibert, &c. 2d prize, M. Margottin, for 30 varieties. 
Seedling Rose, Ist prize, M. Laffay, for Hybrid perpetual, La Reine. 
Ceriums J 1st prize, M. Mabire, for album duplex, atropurpureum, odora- 
tissimum, (very fine), nigrum, speciosum, candidissimum, cupreum, ele- 
gans, grandiflorum, novum, lacteolum, Mabirii, ochroleucum, purpureum 
plenum, roseum grandiflorum, splendens coccineum, macrophyllum, maxi- 
mum, splendidissimum, striatum plenum, venustum and puniceum. Dah- 
lias in pots, 1st prize, M. Barbier ; 2d prize, M. Dufay ; both these col- 
lections were poor, the varieties being those which are cultivated for the 
markets. CiU DaMiaSy 1st prize, M. Soutip, for Poiteau, Miss Chester, 
Favourite, Reine des F^es, Prince of Wales, Reine d'Or, Patentee, Caro- 
line Walner, Antagonist, Beaut^ de Paris, Annibal, Akhbar Khnn, Orion, 
Ev^que de Nanum, Thiers, North Midland, Beauty of Sussex, Virgil, Sir 
F. Johnson, Dame de Beaut6, Henri IV., Liberty, Die Wicsse Dame, 
Vandal Queen, Charivari, Eximia, Baronne Gerard, H<^loise, Mary Jane, 
Surprise, Alba purpurea superba, Boule d'Or, Perfection, Mrs. Shelley, 
Lady Cooper, Pierre Puget, Miranda, Dumont d'Urville, &c. ; 2nd prizes 
to M. Roblin and M. Uterhart. JVew Plants^ prizes to M. Thibaut, for 
Phlox Van Houttei, Cypripedium barbatum, Griflinia purpnrascens, Pit- 
caimia punicea, Dionaea muscipula, Begonia manicata, and hydrococtyli- 
folia. Prize to M. Salter, for Archimenes pedunculata, and two seedling 
Fuchsias, Audot and Le Chinois. China <Aslers^ prize to M. Pansart, for 
25 varieties, very poor. Fujchsias, prize to M. Malingre, for 15 very old 
varieties, every one of which (except Chandlerii) is now cast aside by 
English growers as worthless. M. Trepet Leblanc exhibited several 
seedling plants of Daubentonia Tripetiana, in bloom, and although the 
seed was only set in February last, some of them were five feet high; the 
bright orange scarlet flower gives this plant a very gay appearance, but 
its straggling habit of growth deteriorates from its general merits. — Paris, 
29tA September. 1843. Gard. Chron., 1843, p. 694.) 



Art. III. Domestic Notices, 



Destruction of (he Pvblic Consercatorv by Fire. — We regret to state that 
the large and fine collection of plants belonging to the Public Garden in 
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Boston, was destroyed by fire on the morning of December 6th. The 
fire took from the wood-work near the smoke-pipe from the furnace, where 
it runs up through the floor in the centre of the house, and all the tknbers 
under the floor had become half consumed before it was discovered by 
the gardener, who sleeps in a room below the conservatory. The crack- 
ling of the fire aroused him from his sleep and he immediately gave the 
alarm. Horses were despatched for the engines, which soon arrived, and 
the fire was soon got under. Not a single plant in the house was burnt 
or scorched, but the great heat, arising from the burning timbers, and the 
deleterious gases generated, completely baked the plants. In the gallery 
the wood of the passion flowers and otlier plants was dried to a crisp. In 
addition to this the night was exceedingly cold (14«>), and the air which 
rushed in at the places broken in the roof to admit the water (salt water), 
would alone have nearly ruined the plants, without the assistance of fire. 
We visited the conservatory the day following the fire, and the fine large 
camellias and rhododendrons which we had only a short time ago alluded 
to when speaking of the new arrangement of the interior (Vol. IX. p. 379), 
presented a ruinous condition. Early in the autumn Mr. Teschemacher 
nad, with his own hands, top-dressed and repotted all the camellias, and 
they were rapidly recovering, under his good management, from a sickly 
state, just as the fire occurred. On one white camellia we counted 
hundreds of flowers which were in full beauty the day previous. In this 
collection was one of the largest plants of the Camelluz P*16ytt. All the 
plants on which Mr. Teschemacher had tried, and was still trying, so many 
interesting experiments with guano, nitrate of soda, charcoal, &>c., were 
among the rest, entirely lost — EcL 

Purchase of ths Laiin School House by the MassachuseUs HoriicuUttrcd 
Society, — This Society has recently purchased the old Latin School-house 
in School Street, for the sum of #18,000, possession to be given in June. 
Tlie Society have already chosen a committee for remodelling or rebuild- 
ing the same as soon as operations can be commenced. It is the expect- 
ation of the Society that they will be able to complete the new building 
so as to hold their annual exhibition in it in September next The Society 
is in a flourishing condition, and we are happy to learn that they have se- 
cured so central and excellent a location. — Ed. 

R(Us fond of the Tigridia pavonia ( Tiger flower.) — Would it not be well 
to state that rats arc very fond of the bulbs of the Tigridia (Tiger flower) ? 
I put a quantity of them in my cellar this fall, and on looking over my 
roots a few days since, I found that the rats had eaten them up entirely. 
Yours, J. M. E.. Worcester, Dec. 1813 

Hortkxdtural Society in A'ew Jerseif. — The amateur horticulturists of 
New Jersey have lately formed a horticultural society, and organized by 
the choice of the following officers : — R. S. Field, Esq., Princeton, Prt- 
siiknt. Hon. W. Wriffht, Newark, Richard Fetters, Esq., Camden, Chaa. 
Bispham, Esq., Mt Holly, A. N. Archer, Esq., Burlington, Chas. C. Yard, 
Esq., Trenton, Roswell Colt, Esq., Patterson, Vice Presidenia. Ira B. Un- 
derbill, Burlington, Treasurer. William White, Esq. Laurenceville, Cor- 
responding Secretart/. W. W. King, Burlington, Recording Secretary. 
Yours, T. Hancock, Burlington, Dec. 1843. 

Beurre Spence Pear. — Having seen in your Magazine for October, that 
the Beurr^ Spence pear has been exhibited before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by Mr. Vandine, of Cambridgeport, and it being the 
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first time I have heard of its fruiting in this country, and as there has been 
some doubts of there being such a pear, will you be so good as to give a 
description of it in your Magazine. — Yours j W, Beid, Murray HiU JVtir* 
serv, JVew York, Dec 1843. 

[The pear was not the true Beurr^ Spence. — Ed.] 

Horticulture in the vicimhf of Boston, — We lately gave an extract 
(p. *33,) from one of Mr. Ernst^s letters upon the state of gardening 
in the vicinity of Boston, detailing Messrs. Hyde's mode of destroying 
the curculio. As our readers may be desirous of knowing what strang- 
ers, who visit us, say of our gardens, we take the following notes from the 
lettora, communicated by Mr. Ernst to the DaiLy Mas of Cincinnati, in 
regard to the four principal nursery establishments around Boston. 

Mr. Kjenrick^s. — ^In my visit, to Mr. Kenrick's extensive fruit and 
ornamental establishment, at Brighton, I regretted to find him absent from 
home. This deprived me of the pleasure of an interview at his beautiful 
location. Mr. K.'s collection is very large, to which he is making con- 
stant and extensive additions, by importations from Europe. There being 
no one at hand to explain, I took a hasty ramble over his extensive grounds, 
and departed, in the hope that I should have found time to again visit him. 

Messrs. Winship^s. — In the vicinity of Mr. Kenrick's, there are other 
public nurseries. The Messrs. Winship is among the oldest and larg- 
est They are perhaps the most extensive, in the ornamental line, of any 
establishment about Boston ; their grounds are beautifully located, seven 
miles from tlie city, on the Worcester Rail-road, which runs directly 
through them, making them, by this easy and pleasant mode of access, a 
place of great resort Every thing is tastefully arranged and neatly kept 

Messrs. Hyde^s. — In my visit to the Messrs. Hyde, of Newton, I was 
much interested. In these gentlemen, I found the true New England 
character exemplified, " a place for every thing and every thing in its 
right place." In connection with their farming and fruit operations, they 
are doing considerable in the nursery way. One of them with delight, 
pointed out to me the various interesting objects of the place ; among 
the rest a great elm, under the shadow of whose boughs, his ancestry, for 
three or four generations back, were wont to rest their weary limbs, from 
their toilsome but cheerful labor. In speaking of the fine appearance of 
their crops and trees, on land which had been so long in use, he observed 
that they were obliged to manure highly. In answer to an inquiry as to 
what it had cost them, he said that they had paid as high as |^00 per 
annum for manure ; and they found the more they bought and put on the 
land, the better tbey could afford to pay for it I mention this fact for 
the benefit of such of our farmers as have not yet discovered that there 
is some value in tliis article, and that they may be induced to try the 
experiment 

Messrs. Hovetf*s. — In my visit to the new grounds of the Messrs. Hovev 
at Cambridge, I was much pleased with the enterprising spirit with which 
they are progressing in their operations. The location is a fine one for a 
public nursery, and they have made a good beginning. They have 
erected a handsome and spacious green-house. Their collection of plants 
is good, especially in that of the rose, which is large and very fine. 
Their collection of dahlias is a)so good. They have quite a respectable 
number of fruit and ornamental trees, to which they are niaking rapid 
additions, and will without doubt, rank in a very short time among the 
best establishments in the country. 

VOL. X. — NO. II. 10 
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Mr Ernst concludes his letters with the following remarks on Horticul- 
tural taste in the vicinity of Boston :-^ 

A few remarks on Horticultural taste that exists about Boston, and I 
will close for the present When a Cincinnatian finds himself within its 
suburbs and the region around, the first thins that will forcibly strike his 
eye, is the high state of cultivation to which industiy and perseverance 
have brought the face of a rough and rocky country from what he would 
look on at home as beyond recovery, but which now abounds in blooming 
and fruitful fields and gardens. The next thing, is the perfect respect 
which is paid to men's rights ; he will observe, to his surprise, as he 
passes along the roadside, that it is not necedsary to build high fences, 
with heavy gates and bars, bolts, and locks, to keep out the intruder from 
appropriating to himself the fruits of his industry ; he will see that their 
fences and gates are merelv ornamental appendages, over which the 
branches of trees hang with their ample loads of golden fruit, as well as 
gorgeous flowers, perfectly within reach of the hand ; yet no man or wo- 
man with the least pretensions to respectability, would presume to dis- 
turb what is not their own, or enter those premises, without being invited 
by the owner. He will see no hoffs, cows, dogs, or other animals roam- 
ing at large, ready to pounce in, if a gate should by some unlucky chance 
be lefl loose, to destrov the labor and expenditure of years. I do not 
however wish to be understood that there is nothing to find fault with ; 
this is not my object These are some of the fruits of Horticultural taste, 
as bearing on tiiose who raise fruits for their living or comfort Another 
great advantage is, it has discriminated between the Value of good and 
common fruits, vegetables, &c., in ofifering proper rewards to those who 
produce the best of these articles, and fixing a value on men and their 
productions in proportion to their worth. The consequence is, that a repu- 
tation for correctness, honesty, and intelligence, is looked to as of more 
consequence in those whose business it is to supplv the public wants, in 
the various departments of Horticulture, than in the low price of the ar- 
ticles.—^. H, EmaL Spring- Gcnrdm^ Jan. Sdj 1844. 



Art. IV. Obituary Notice. 



Death of J. C. Loudon, Esq. — ^It is with feeling of the most painful 
regret, that we announce the death of this distinguished writer and most 
estimable man, whose works are familiar to every lover of horticulture, 
and whose labors as conductor of the Gardener's Magazine for nineteen 
yecEta, have had such an influence in promoting a taste for gardening, not 
only in England, but on the Continent and throughout our own country. 
The January number of the Magazine, which was to commence the new 
volume, has been made the last which will ever be published, and is paged 
as a continuation of the last volume, so as to close up the work to that pe- 
riod. The loss of Mr. Loudon's Magazine cannot be made good. It was 
the first which was ever published, and though numbers have sprung up 
since and many are now in circulation, yet none of them ever approached 
near his. No writer ever had a more happy facility of popufarizinfir the 
subjects on which he wrote, than Mr. Loudon, and his originality of ideas, 
as well as his independence of their expression, upon everything con- 
nected with gardening and rural improvement, gained for him friends 
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wherever his works were read The following notice of his death is 
copied from his own Magazine, now closed forever: — 

On the 14th of December, 1843, died at his house at Bayswater, John 
Claudius Loupon, Esq^ who for nearly half a century, has been before 
the public as a writer of numerous useful and popular works on gardening 
agriculture, and architecture. 

Mr. Loudon's father was a farmer, residing in the neighborhood of Edin* 
bnr^h, where he was highly respected ; but Mr. Loudon was born on 
Apnl 8, 1783, at Cambuslang, in Lanarkshire, where his mother's only 
sister resided, herself the mother of the Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
afternrards celebrated for his philanthropic labors in India* Dr. Buchanan 
was several years older than Mr. Loudon, but there was a singular coin- 
cidence in many points of their history. The two sisters were, in both 
cases, left widows at an early age with large families, which were brought 
up by the exertions of the eldest sons ; and both mothers had the happi- 
ness of seeing their eldest sons become celebrated. Mr. Loudon was 
brought up as a landscape gardener, and began to practice in 1803, when 
he came to England with numerous letters of introduction to some of the 
first landed proprietors in the kingdom. He afterwards took a large farm 
in Oxfordshire, where he resided in 1809. In tiie vear 1813-14-15 he 
made the tour of northern Europe, traversing Sweden, Russia, Poland 
and Austria ; in 1819 he travelled through Italy ; and in 1828 through 
France and Germany. 

Mr. Loudon's career as an author began in 1803, when he was only 
twenty years old, and it continued with verv little interruption during the 
space of forty years, bein^ only concluded by his death. The first works 
he published were the following : — Observaiiona on Laying out PtMic 
Squares in 1803, and on Plamtaitona, in 1804 ; a Treaitse on Hothouses in 
IjbOS, and on Country ResidenceSy in 1806, both 4to ; Hints on tht Formch 
tion of GardmSy in 1812; and three works on Hothmtses, in 1817 
and 1818. In 1822 appeared tlie first edition of the Encydop<Bdia of 
Gardening; a work remarkable for the immense mass of useful mat- 
ter which it contained, and for the then unusual circumstance of a great 
quantity of wood cuts being mingled with the text: this book obtained an 
extraordinary sale, and fully established his fame as an author. Soon after 
was published an anonymous work, written either partly or entirely by 
Mr. Loudon, called the Qrunhouse Companion ; and shortly afterwards, 
Observations on IJaying out FarmSf in idlio, with his name. In 1824 & 
second edition of the rlncydopoidia qf Garikning, was publiahed, with 
very great additions, alterations, and improvements ; ana the following 
year appeared the first edition of the UncydopiBdia of .^IgricuUure. In 
1826, the Gardener's Magazine was commenced, being the first periodical 
ever devoted exclusively to horticultural subjects. The Magaxint of 
Mxturat History, also the first of its kind, was begun in 1828. Mr. Lou- 
don was now occuoied in the preparation of the SncydopiBdia of Plants^ 
which was published early in 1829, and was spee<my followed by the 
Hortus Britannicus, In 1830, a second and nearly rewritten edition of the 
Encyclopadia of .Agriculture was published, and this was followed by an 
entirely rewritten edition of the Encydop<Bdia of Gardening, in 1831 ; and 
the EnofdoptBdia qf Cottage, Farm, and Villa Jtxhitecture, the first he 
published on his own account, in 1832. The last work was one of the 
most successful, because it was one of the most useful he ever wrote, and 
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is likely long to continue a standard book on the subjects on "which it 
treats. Mr. Loudon now began to prepare his great and ruinous work, tlie 
' ^boretum Briiannicum, the anxieties attendant on which were, undoubt- 
edly, the primary cause of that decay of constitution, which terminated 
in his death. This work was not, however, completed till 1^38, and in 
the mean time he began the ^Architectural Magazine, the first periodical 
devoted exclusively to architecture. The labor he underwent at this time 
was almost incredible. He had four periodicals, viz; the Gardener's, 
Natural History, and Architectural Magazines, and the Jhhoreium Britan- 
nicum, which was published in monthly numbers, going on at the same 
time ; and, to produce tliem at the proper times, he literally worked night 
and day. Immediately on the conclusion of the Jhhoreium Brilannicum, 
he began the Suburban Gardener, which was also published in 1838, as 
was the Hortus Lignosus Londoniensis ; and in 1639 appeared his edition 
of Repton's landscape Gardening, In 1840 he accepted the editorship 
of the Gardener^s Gazette^ which he retained till November, 1841 ; and in 
1842 he republished his Encyclopaedia of Trees and Shrtibs. In the same 
year he completed his Suburban Horticulturist ; and finally in 1843, he 
published his work on Cemeteries, the last separate work he ever wrote. 
In this list, many minor productions of Mr. Loudon's pen have been ne- 
cessarily omitted ; but it may be mentioned, that he contributed to the 
EnofchpfBdia Britannica and Brande's Dictionary of Science ; and that he 
pubfished numerous supplements from time to time of his various works. 

No man, perhaps, has ever written so much, under such adverse circum- 
stances, as Mr. Loudon. Many years ago, when he first came to England, 
(in 1803), he had a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism, which disabled 
him for two years, and ended in an anch^losed knee, and a contracted 
lefl ann. In the year 1820, whilst compiling the Ertcydoprpdia of Gar- 
dening, he liad another severe attack of rheumatism; and the following 
year, oeing recommended to go to lirighton to get shampooed in Mahom- 
med's Baths, his right arm was there broken near tlie shoulder, and it 
never properly united. Notwithstanding this, he continued to write with 
his right hand till 1625, when his ann was broken a second time, and he 
was then obliged to have it amputated : but not before a general breaking 
up of the frame had commenced, and the thumb and two finjrers of the 
lefl hand had been rendered useless. He aflerwards suffered frequently 
from ill health, till his constitution was finally undermined by the anxiety 
attendant on that most costly and laborious of all his works, tlie Jirboretiim 
Briiannicum, which has unfortunately not yet paid for itself. He died at 
last of disease of the lun»rs, afler suffering severely for about three 
months; and he retained all his clearness and energy of mind to the 
last. His labors as a Landscape Gardener are too numerous to be de- 
tailed here, but tliat which he always considered as the most important, 
was the laying out of the Arboretum, so nobly presented by Joseph Strutt, 
Esq., to the town of Derby. 

Never, perhaps, did any man possess more energy and determination 
than Mr. Loudon ; whatever he began he pursued with enthusiasm, and 
carried out, notwithstanding obstacles that would have discouraged any 
ordinary person. He was a warm friend, and most kind and affectionate 
in all his relations of son, husband, father and brother; and he never 
hesitated to sacrifice pecuniary considerations to what he considered his 
duty. That he was always most anxious to promote the welfare of gar- 
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tlening, the volumes of this Magazine bear ample vitness ; and he labored 
not only to improve their professional knowledge, and to increase their 
temporal comforts, but to raise their moral and intellectual character." 

Since the above was prepared, we have received the following from a 
friend in New York, and though not written for publication, as we know 
it will interest our readers, coming from one who has enjoyed Mr. Lou- 
don's acquaintance and friendship, we are sure our correspondent will 
excuse us for inserting it. 

No one can feel deeper sympathy than myself, in relation to the death 
of that child of nature, Mr. Loudon. I was much grieved, for I Jiad the 
pleasure or rather privilege of his intimate acquaintance. I spent some 
time with him and partook of his hospitality on two occasions ; and will 
never forget his simple kind heartedness and edifying conversation ; and 
such an admirer of America and its liberal institutions, I only wish he 
had been spared to pay us a visit: one of his enlarged and benevolent 
mind would look on every thing in its true light, unswayed by that narrow 
prejudice so common among the many who have come to these shores on 
tours of observation. How he would have admired our stately forest 
trees, — wood-clothed mountains and ocean rivers, — and wliat a faithful 
account he would have given, and how he would have clothed it in his 
nervous style (I mean on tliese siibjecls), for Arborculture was his hobby, 
as that numumtnl of his diligence and untiring research, Loudon's ^rho- 
return testifies, and which was the great occasion of his pecuniary trials ; 
indeed he told me that he had his heart set on its completion, and (it is 
his own words), although his publishers told him it would ruin him, if 
carried through, he could not yield to their advice, as his whole mind was 
bent on it, and at length it was completed, and you know how nobly he 
executed the task. He told me himself it was well patronized by the 
nobility and public, but the capital was very heavy and returned compa- 
ratively slow, — hence his trials ; and withal he was so upright in the whole 
matter, as to make every order for his work be paid over to his bookseller. 
There is no danger now that he is gone of his family suffering ; tlie Eng- 
lish public are too noble minded to allow tliis. Nor will his merit go 
unrewarded ; the government have settled pensions on worth not half as 
meritorious as his, and I have an idea tliat they will yet bring it before 
the premier, who you know is a man of great liberality. I suppose you 
noticed Mr. Loudon's rejection in October or November last of a Loxidon 
Testimonial, — he seemed quite offended at the very idea of such a thing, — 
and on this account I admired him ten times more. Mrs. L. is a very 
fine lady and so is her sister ; they were all most attentive to me. I had 
scarcely reached my friend's house, — it was tlie very next day tliat his 
servant called with a note from him welcoming me to London, and inviting 
me out to their charming residence on Porchester Terrace, — I was so en- 
gaged I could not go as soon as they expected, — but when who should 
come in one morning but Mr. and Mrs. Loudon themselves to urge me 
out in person, — it was very kind, for I had no claim on them whatever. — 

G. a T. 

In allusion to the Jhrhoreium^ a note in the December number of Lou- 
don's Magazine, states that there are 350 copies remaining unsold, and if 
these were disposed of, the income from all his works would go to his 
family. We mention this, believing that there are many gentlemen in 
this country who would willingly aid Mr. Loudon's family in this manner. 
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Faneuil HaU Market 



The work is one which should be in every good library, and particnlarly 
in the hands of every lover of trees and shrubs. Mr. L. wrote us some 
time since that the cost of the work was £10,000, and that the sale was 
wholly pledged to his publishers for payment — Ed, 



Art. V. FaneuU HaU Market. 



Roots, Tubersj c^c. 

PoUtoes, new : 

^. S per barrel, 

Chenangoes, IJ;, bushel, 

^ ( per barrel, 

Common,.... J ^er bushel, 

Easlports,... ^P^^bSSTei, 

Sweet, per bushel, . . . 
Turnips, per bushel ; 

Common 

Ruta Baga, . . . 
Onions : 

Red, per bunch, . . 

Yellow, per bunch, . 

Yellow, per bushel. 

Rareripes, per buncn, 
Beels, per bushel, . . 
Carrots, per bushel, . 
Parsnips, per bushel, . 
Salsafy, per doz. roots, 
Radisnes, per bunch, . 
Horseradish, per lb. . 

Cabbages, Salads^ ^. 

Cabhagcs, per doz. ; 

Drumhead, . . 

Savov, .... 

Red Dutch, . . 
Brocolis, each, . . 
Cauliflowers, each, 
Lettuce, per head, . 
Celery, per root, . 
Spinach, per peck. 
Cucumbers, (pickled) pr ffal 
Peppers, (pickled) per gal. 
Mangoes, per doz . . . 



Pot and Sweet Herbs. 

Parsley, per half peck, 
Sage, per pound, . . 
Marjorum, per bunch, 
Savory, per bunch, 
Spearmint, per bunch, 



From 
Sets 



1 25 
60 

1 00 
60 

2 00 '2 25 



To 
Sets. 



1 37^ 
60 



75 
1 60 

50 
50 

3 
3 

1 00 

62.J 
62j 
62J 
I2J 

10 



80 



12 



75 ,1 00 

75 .1 00 

76 1 00 



12i 
25 
10 
8 
25 
25 
37i 



37.1 
17 

6 

6 

3 



20 

37^ 

I2I 

10 

37iJ 



'^1 



Squashes and Pumpkins, 

Autamnal Marrow, per cwt, 
Winter Crookneck, per cwt. 
Canada Crookneck, per cwt 
Pumpkins, each, . . . , 



JFVuUs, 

Apples, dessert and cooking: 
Bah'Iwins, per barrel. . 
Greenings, per barrel, 
Russetts, per barrel, . 
Blue Pearmain, per barrel, 
Dan vers Winter Sweet, " 
Common Sweet, per bar. 
Spitzembergs, per barrel, 
Common, pjer barrel, . . 
N. Y. Pippin, per barrel, 
apple. 



Wine app] 

Egg-Top, per barrel, 

Gilliflower, per barrel, . 

Lady Apple, per. half pk. 

Dried apples, per lb. . 
Pears ; 

Bcurre Diel, per doz. . 

VicarofWinkfield,pr." 

St. Germain, per doz. 

Glout Morceau, " 

Beurre d'Aremberg, " 

Easter Beurre, per doz. 

Chaumontelle. per doz. 

Common, per naif peck, 

Baking, per bushel, . 
Cranberries, per bushel, 
Gluinces, per bushel, . . 
Tomatoes, per doz. . . 
Grapes, per pound ; 

White Malaga, . . . 

Purple Malaga, . . . 
Pine-apples, each, . . 
Lemons, per doz. . . . 
Oranges, per doz. . . 
Walnuts, per bushel. 
Chesnuts, per bushel, . 
Cocoanuts, per hund. 
Butternuts, per bush. 
Almonds, per lb. . . . 



From 

tcts. 
3 60 
2 50 
2 60 
10 



"4 



To 
• cu. 

4 00 
3 00 
3 00 
12J 



3 00 
3 00 
3 00 

2 76 

2 50 

3 60 

3 50 

3 00 
60 

5 

75 

37i 

75 

76 

37A 
37I 

4 00 



26 

20 

60 

2 00 

4 00 
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Remarks. — ^The month of January up to the date we now write (29th), 
has been one of the coldest for some years, and the last five days unu^ 
sually severe. There being but little snow upon the ground, the frost 
has penetrated very deep. The thermometer on the 25th did not vaiy 
but about 6o in 36 hours, that is, from to 6 above ; and with a keen cut- 
ting wind it was one of the coldest days to bear. The continuance of 
this severe weather has frozen up the harbor of Boston, and even Long 
Island sound to such an extent, that the Steamboat lines from Stonington 
and Norwich have been discontinued. Since February, 1836, no such cold 
weather has been experienced. 

VegetabUa, — Our quotations show quite a change in potatoes this month ; 
this is in part owing to the weather, which has shut out arrivals, and in 
part to the loss of lar^e quantities by frost, which were stored in cellars^ 
Within a few days pnces have advanced and there is now but little doubt 
they will go higher, in consequence of the causes we have just named. 
Turnips are in oetter demand, and prices firmer with a slight advance. 
Onions are now quite scarce. No radishes have yet been brought in. 
There is a fair supply of Savoy cabbages, but other sorts are scarce and 
small. Brocolis ana cauliflowers, particularly the latter, are very scarce 
and prices high. Lettuce now comes in of good size and handsome ap- 
pearance, and fair prices are obtained. Spinach is not so abundant as 
usual at the season. Considerable quantities have been lost by the severe 
cold. Parsley remains the same* The stock of squashes is now greatly 
reduced, and those of good quality command our highest prices ; good 
sound marrows of the true kind are very scarce. 

IVuit. — The fruit market is now rather still, but considerable has been 
doing. It appears from the freight list of the Western Rail-road that 
upwards of 10,000 barrels of apples have come to the city through that 
source ; at least 5000 have come direct from Albany or by the way of 
New York by water, making a total of 15,000 barrels supplied to the Bos- 
ton-market. From this it may be seen how limited a stock the whole 
produce of the New England States would have been the past year. Val- 
uing the apples at $2 per barrel, which is low, and 930,000 worth of 
apples alone have been received from New York. The announcement of 
this fact is sufficient to induce our farmers to pay more attention to fruit 
Of this supply the whole portion has been purchased between Albany and 
Syracuse, perhaps as far as Rochester. The greatest portion of them 
have been Greenings, which were very large and handsome ; a few were 
RussettEi, and the others miscellaneous sorts. The Swaar apple, recom- 
mended by Judge Buel, is a superior fruit and so much sought afler, that 
scarcely any could be obtained for this market : the Wine apple is a 
superior fruit, but from its great size it does not carry well, and conse- 
quently keeps poorly : a variety, called the Egg-top, from near Syracuse, 
appears to be a very saleable apple ; it is oval, with a yellowish skin, 
nearly covered and striped with a brilliant, glossy red ; and is a tender 
and excellent fruit Our fruit growers must not confine themselves too 
much to the Baldwin, but try other sorts. Pears are now limited to the 
Easter Beun^, Vicar of Winkfield, Bcurr^ d'Aremberg, and one or two 
other sorts ; Baking remain the same. Cranberries are without alteration. 
Grapes are abundant Good Havanna oranges are not abundant Wal- 
nuts are dull, but in Chesnuts something is doing and prices have ad- 
vBDced.-Jir. T. BoiUmy Jan. 29, 1844. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR FEBRUARY. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape Vines, except in graperies where it is desirous to force forward 
the crop, there will be notliing to do this month ; in ordinary greenhouses 
the buds will not swell till March. If the vines are now to be started into 
growth, it should be done very gradually, beginniag with a temperature of 
50° and increasing gradually to 55^, 60°, &c. As soon as the buds are 
well broken, give more air, and see that the main shoots are tied firmly to 
the trellis. Cuttings for young plants may be put in this month and for- 
warded in a hot-bed if one is at hand. 

Peach Trees in pots may be brought into the greenhouse for a succes- 
sion. 

Scions of fruit trees may be cut now, as well as at any other time. 

Root-grajling may be performed now, if the roots have been laid in 
where they can be readily procured. 

Pruning Orchards, when there is a great deal to do, may be commenced 
the latter part of the month. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias will now be in full beauty, and will require to be regularly 
supplied wiUi water, occasionally using guano water, or liquid manure of 
some kind. Straggling plants should now be headed in, if good formed 
heads are wantinrr, and as soon as done blooming, those that need it should 
be repotted. Cuttings may be put in now, and those of last summer may 
now be potted off. Inarching and grafting may be commenced this month. 

Dahlias. In extensive collections it will soon be time to commence the 
propagation of the rare kinds ; the roots may now be potted for that object, 
and placed in the greenhouse or in a moderate hot-bed. Seeds may be 
planted. 

Roses will now be coming into full bloom. Water freely, syringe oc- 
casionally, and keep off the red spiders and green fly. Repot young 
plants and put in cuttings of such sorts as are wanted. 

Pelargoniums may be repotted this month, using a richer and better 
soil than tlie last time. 

Azaleas now coming into bloom should be freely watered. 

Verbenas should be repotted tliis mouth, 

Cinerarias will require shifting again this month. 

Heliotropes should be repotted this month. 

M the species of Achimenes should be potted this month. 

10 fVeek Slocks should be repotted. Sow the seeds now for a crop of 
young plants to turn out into the border in May. 

Pansics, Phlox Drummondi, Brachycomc, and other fine annuals should 
be sown now, for transplanting. 

Gladiolus cardinalis should now be potted. 

Fuchsias should now be attended to ; the old earth shook off and repotted 
into fresh Fsoil. 

Calceolarias will now need repotting. 

PlaTiis in Framjts, after the continued cold and confinement, will need 
frequent airings the first fine weather, to prevent damp. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Notes and Recollections of a tour through Hartford^ 
New Haven^ New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington^ and some other places, in October, 1843. By the 
Editor. 

(Ccmtinued Jrom p. 48.) 

Washington, October 19th, — ^We left New York on the 
morning of the 18th, and passed through Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to Washington, where we arrived at 2 o'clock on 
the morning of the 19th. Having in our volume for 1842 
(VIII. p. 121,) given a detailed account of the nurseries and 
gardens in the city, and not expecting to find many great 
improvements since that time, the record of which would 
interest our readers, we only remained until the morning of 
the 20th, when we set out on our return to Baltimore. 

Experimental Garden of the National Institute, — Since 
our notes alluded to above, the only particularly new move- 
ment in gardening, is the establishment of the garden of 
the National Institute. The ship Vincennes of the Exploring 
Expedition, arrived home in the spring of 1842, bringing 
Messrs. Pickering and Breckenridge, the botanists attached 
to the Expedition, who brought with them, in addition to 

freat quantities of seeds, bulbs, &c., upwards of one hun- 
red species of live plants. These were, for the time, depo- 
sited in the greenhouse of Mr. Douglas, until a building 
could be erected. For this purpose a small piece of ground 
was selected, in the rear ojf the new Patent OflEice, and in 
the autumn a house was completed about thirty feet long, 
and the plants removed thereto, where they were under the 
cliarge of Mr. Breckenridge. Many of the plants increasing 
VOL. X. — NO, in. 11 
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considerably in size, the greenhouse was enlarged the 
last summer, by adding twenty-five or more feet, so that it 
is now nearly or quite sixty feet in length, and about seven- 
teen feet wide ; divided into two parts by a partition ; one 
being in reality a hot-house for the tropical species. At the 
time of our visit, this had just been completed, and a square 
of ground, containing perhaps half an acre, including the 
house, was to be fenced oflF for an experimental garden. 

We were fortunate in finding our correspondent, Mr. 
Breckenridge, at home ; and we had the pleasure of looking 
over the plants with him. Many of the species are quite 
rare, and now introduced for the first time. The following 
is a list of the more prominent plants : — 

iEschyndnthus new sp., M. grandifldrus, Clerod^ndron 
sp., C. speciosissimus, Crinum am4bile, Mimdsa sensitiva 
(true.) a small shrub, Gardenia Thunb^rgio, Strelitzia 

Spathulkta, elong^ta and^'uncea, Ru6!lia sp., Agati grandi- 
dra, Casuarina indica, or spear tree, from the South Sea 
Islands. Arduina grandifiora, taurus sp. from California, 
Di6sma sp., Crenista sp., from the Canary Isles,^Phl6mis 
Leoniirus, Californian rose, single, O'xalis elongitus, hahi- 
dna riibro cserulea, and many other bulbs, amaryllises, cri- 
nums, &c. &c. 

In addition to these, of which there were in some in- 
stances, duplicate plants, Mr. Breckenridge had collected 
many fine plants together, and as they were in good health, 
the collection presented a very fine appearance. Another 
season, under his attentive care, we may look for a better 
development of the habits and character of many of the 
more rare and tropical species. Mr. Breckenridge will also, 
by that time, have multiplied many of the plants, to such a 
degree, that they may, if such is the intention of govern- 
ment, be distributed among nurserymen. 

Of the seeds brought home, a larger part, we believe, lost 
their vegetative powers. Many of the seeds of Pines, of 
California, such as the P. LambertidTia have been distri- 
buted, and in some instances, have grown ; the ericas, from 
the Cape, have also proved good ; but the greater portion of 
miscellaneous seeds, collected at the various places where 
the Expedition touched, have not vegetated even under the 
best care ; at least such has been our experience, and the 
experience of many of our friends. 

From the garden, we visited the institute, and examined 
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some of the beautiful ferns which form part of the immense 
herbarium, collected by Messrs. Pickering, Breckenridge 
and Rich, — but no arrangement of the collection has yet 
been made, though Mr. Rich has long been at work, and 
the specimens were piled up in the sheets just as they were 
dried. We trust that measures will be taken by the Insti- 
tute, to have all the specimens properly put up in good 
paper, ticketed and arranged according to the Jussieuian or 
Natural system, and a complete and correct list of the entire 
collection published. 

LinnfBan Hill, Nursery o/ Mr. Joshua Pierce. — ^At the 
time of our previous visit to Mr. Pierce's nursery, we did not 
find him at home ; we were more fortunate this time, and 
had the pleasure of walking through the grounds with Mr. 
Pierce. 

The nursery department has been much improved since 
1841, and we found a great number of trees under cultiva- 
tion. The first object which Mr. Pierce pointed out to us, 
was a quarter of apple trees, grafted on the roots, as has 
been recommended in a previous volume (VI. p. 249), they 
were the third year from the graft, and were from seven to 
ten feet high, and proportionally stout and strong; straight 
from the ground up, without any one being able to delect 
but what they were seedlings, so clean were the stems. 
Another lot near by, had been grafted only two years, and 
were from six to eight feet high ; but sufficiently large for 
transplanting successfully. After seeing the good results of 
this mode of grafting, we must commend it to the attention 
of amateurs as well as nurserymen. The trees are certainly 
handsomer than ordinary grafted trees, leaving out the 
saving in labor, by performing the operation in February 
and March, when no out-door work can be done. 

Mr. Pierce neglects his greenhouses, giving his attention 
to the nursery ; yet he is always at work raising new seed- 
lings. We saw great quantities of camellias, of all sizes, 
from seedlings of last year up to blooming plants. Mr. 
Pierce has already raised two varieties, which are said to 
be very beautiful : Camellia var. Pi^rcew is described as a 
pure white, and Gen. Wayne, red ; a third, we believe, is 
called Dick Johnson, also a good flower, but not equal to 
the first two. Mr. Pierce has also succeeded in raising some 
very good varieties of the rubifdlia rose. 

The Chinese double purple azalea has proved quite hardy 
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in Mr. Pierce's garden. That pretty shrub, the Pjrrus ja- 
p6nica is readily raised from cuttings of the root, which 
make plants more speedily than layers and with little care. 
If nurserymen would only cheapen the price for this beau- 
tiful shrub, it would be oftener planted ; for it is worthy a 
place in every garden. 

We here noticed some very fine specimens of the Swedish 
juniper, an evergreen tree, perfectly hardy, and rarely seen 
in our gardens. Its upright growth, light green color, and 
good form of the tree, render it a fine plant in ornamental 
plantations. Some of the trees were ten feet high, and 
clothed with foliage from the ground up. Of sugar maple, 
sycamore, tulip tree, and other ornamental trees, Mr. Pierce 
has a very fine collection. 

Garden of Dr. J. S. Gnnnell. — The only objects of inter- 
est here were the large number of young seedling camellias. 
The old greenhouse has been lengthened by the addition of 
twenty-five feet, and we found it now nearly or quite filled 
with camellias. Since 1841, the Dr. has flowered two very 
fine seedlings, viz. : Thomas Jefierson and George Wash- 
ington, both of which have been described in our last vol- 
ume (IX. p. 261). A great many seedlings were budded 
for blooming the present winter. 

Dr. Gunnell now finds it most convenient and better for 
the health of the plants, to keep them in the house all sum- 
mer. By washing over the under side of the glass with 
whiting, the rays ot the sun are obstructed, and there is 
not the least danger of burning the leaves. In the open 
air, the plants are not so easily shaded ; the high winds often 
blow over and break the plants ; and they require more fre- 
quent watering. This has been the practice of several cul- 
tivators in Philadelphia ; and unless a suitable place is pro- 
perly prepared for the plants, we are inclined to think they 
would suffer less in the house than if exposed in the open 
air. In the garden, the lateness and coolness of the season 
had checked the roses, and only now and then a good bloom 
was to be met with. The camellias were all in good 
health. 

Nursery and Garden of Wm. Buist. — The roses in the 
open border were here the most interesting objects. The win- 
ters in this latitude are so mild that the larger part of the 
Tea and other generally termed tender roses live out the year 
round. It may from this be readily judged how much finer 
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the blooms must be from strong plants, four feet high and well 
established, than from those annually turned out of pots into 
the ground. Stout and vigorous suckers are thrown up which 
are terminated with immense clusters of flowers. Growing 
in this way we saw the blush and yellow Tea, Triumph of 
Luxembourg, Lamarque, and other equally fine kinds in 
great perfection. Young plants of the newer sorts were Le 
Pactole, Ida Percot, Wm. Wallace and others. Pyramids 
of the cypress vine which we noticed here on our previous 
visit, had been in flower from the ground to the top of the 

!)yramid ; but the chilly nights of October, rather unusual 
or the season, had checked the growth and blooming of the 
plants. ^ 

Flower Garden of John Douglas. — During the summer 
just past, Mr. Douglas had erected a fine building upon his 
land, the lower floor of which he will occupy himself as a 
seedstore and general warehouse for garden tools, books, 
&c. It was not yet completed, but would be in readiness for 
his spring trade, which, in Washington, commences in Feb- 
ruary. The range of greenhouses adjoins the store, and is 
very convenient for the purposes of exhibition and sale, 
nearly or quite all of the plants being raised at his father's 
garden about two miles from the city. 

Mr. Douglas had just commenced moving in the camellias 
and other plants which, owing to building and the danger 
of injuring them, were not brought in sooner. The 
camellias we found in the very best health — the plants are 
grown in a compost of nearly or quite three quarters good 
rich loam, and a quarter only of leaf mould, manure and 
sand ; and the foliage was abundant — of a rich green tint, 
and the shoots were covered with plenty of good promi- 
nent buds. The use of more loam and less peat is a recent 
improvement on the culture of camellias in Washington. 
Two years ago we found nearly every plant in the collec- 
tion of Dr. Gunnell, grown in two thirds or more of peat, 
and the plants showed at once the condition of the roots. 
Mr. Douglas stated to us that since he had made use of 
more loam, he foimd the plants required less water and far 
less attention, and there was no danger of losing a plant if, 
accidentally, watering was overlooked for a day or two. 
As the camellia is destined to become so popular a plant, 
and as so many collections are mismanaged, we are partic- 
ular to point out all the improvements which are made in 
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the cultivation of this most brilliant ornament of the green* 
house. Mr. Douglas intends to rebuild his greenhouse in 
beautiful style the coming summer. 

We only regretted that our time would not permit us to 
call at Mr. Douglas's out of town garden, where he had a 
collection of roses in full bloom, and many other fine plants. 
When we visit Washington again, we shall endeavor to 
make a longer stay with our friends, whose kind attentions 
to us, and whose invitations to remain, we were obliged to 
refuse, in consequence of the near return of another month. 

Baltimore, Oct, 20th. — We left Washington in the early 
train of cars, and arrived in Baltimore about 8 o'clock in 
the morning. Though so early in the season there was a 
hoar frost through all the low lands on the route of the 
Rail-road between each city. Such severe cold is rarely ex- 
perienced in this latitude in October. 

Nursery of Mr. Samuel Feast. — A recent domestic afflic- 
tion prevented us from seeing Mr. Feast on our visit to his 
garden ; and his son walked round the grounds and through 
the houses with us. All the plants were taken into the 
houses, though all were not yet arranged for the winter. 
In the camellia house we noticed a fine collection of plants 
including excellent specimens of Mr. Feast's seedling Feks- 
tif, now oflFered for sale. It is said to be very beautiful. 
It is of strong and rapid growth, good erect habit, and with 
large deep green foliage : the flowers are white, delicately 
spotted, and flaked with pale rose, the spots so minute 
sometimes as to be scarcely discernible a few feet from the 
plant. It is of the form of imbricJita, perfectly double and 
five and a half inches in diameter. The whole of the 
plants appeared in excellent health. From the camellia 
house we went through the range devoted mostly to aza- 
leas, and a great portion of them seedlings : all appeared 
in the best health, and covered with buds. Mr. Feast has 
now for sale small plants of his new Azalea crem^ria, 
which is a cross between the azalea and rhododendron, 
having large clusters of rosy crimson flowers. He has also 
other new seedlings of much merit, in addition to older 
kinds raised during the last five years. 

In the diflerent departments we found the Cactuses, and 
other plants, all in better health than when we were here 
in 1841. One or two small houses had recently been 
erected, and these were nearly filled with plants. 
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In the open ground we found a collection of seedling 
dahlias, some of which appeared to possess considerable 
merit ; but the frost of the previous night had touched the 
plants and injured the flowers. We noticed several large 
beds of tuberoses, grown for the roots, which were very 
vigorous and strong. We saw the original plants of Mr. 
Feast's seedUng rubifdlia roses. They are immense grow- 
ers, and had made shoots fifteen feet long during the season; 
the rapidity with which they grow, renders them highly 
valuable ; perpetual pink had a cluster of flowers expand- 
ed — it is the only fall flowering variety, from whence its 
name. All the Tea and Bengal roses were planted out in 
beds in the garden, and many of them were yet blooming 
freely ; showing the value of these classes in prolonging 
the blooming season until severe frost. 

Flower Garden of Mr. John Feast — Mr. Feast continues 
to extend and enlarge his grounds. He had recently pur- 
chased a piece of ground in the rear of his premises, and 
was making preparations to build a long range of houses, 
for roses and other plants. We are glad to see this evi- 
dence of an improving taste in Baltimore, as latterly there 
has seemed to be a falling off in the interest and zeal of the 
amateur cultivators. 

Mr. Feast appeared mostly interested in roses; in ad- 
dition to his stock on hand, he was in expectation of re- 
ceiving another invoice of new kinds from France. He 
has also raised many seedlings, some of which are from the 
yellow tea and microphylla, and some singular varieties 
are anticipated as the result of crossing two kinds so dis- 
similar, and yet each so beautiful in themselves ; they will 
probably flower the coming spring, when we hope to re- 
ceive some account of them from Mr. Feast himself. 

The camellias and other plants had just been removed 
to the houses, and no flowers were yet to be seen worthy 
of special note. 

Claremont Nursery^ Messrs. Sinclair ^ Corse. — Our want 
of time in Baltimore prevented us from calling on our 
old and respected correspondent, Mr. Sinclair of the Clare- 
mont Nursery, near the city, whose polite invitation at 
various times, we have during each of our visits to the 
city been unable to accept of; but as we have now before 
us a recent letter welcoming us to his place, we add the 
following in relation to the Nursery. 
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The grounds are situated one mile East of the city line, 
and comprise nearly two hundred acres of land, thirty of 
which are devoted to the purposes of a nursery, and the 
remainder to farming purposes, raising seeds, &c. The 
land is fertile and beautifully situated, and lajd out in a 
picturesque manner, with borders of ornamental shrubs 
and trees, Chinese everblooming roses, &c., and evergreens. 
There are two greenhouses, but not much of a collection 
of plants, as the attention of the proprietors is bestowed 
principally on Fruit trees and hardy plants, of which the 
stock in all the various departments is large and well 
grown, Mr. Sinclair having been engaged as a nurser3rman 
upwards of twenty years. The fruit trees have been re- 
ceived from England and France, and scions have been 
Srocured from the best collections in the vicinity of Boston, 
[r. Sinclair has also planted out a fruit orchard containing 
eight or ten hundred trees, with a view to the production 
of fruit for testing the varieties. From these he cuts his 
scions; and as many of them have already come into 
bearing he can ensure correctness. We trust we shall have 
an opportunity when we again visit Baltimore to partake 
of the hospitalities of our correspondent. 

{To be comUnued.) 



Art. II. The Curculio. 
By B. A. Fahnestock, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 

I HAVE read nearly all the articles upon this subject, which 
have appeared in your Magazine, and other horticultural 

rjriodicals, but have found no remedy, as yet, upon which 
can place much reliance. The most satisfactory commu- 
nication, is that of Dr. Burnett to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, which agrees with my own observation 
and experience, and that of others in this vicinity. I be- 
lieve the only way of preventing a destruction of the entire 
crop of fruit, is that of spreading a large sheet under the 
plum tree, early in the morning, or in the evening, when 
the insect is less active than through the day, and then giv- 
ing it a sudden jar or shake, which will cause them to drop 
upon the sheet, and enable the operator to destroy them. 
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This, however, -requires considerable perseverance, and 
must be continued daily, from the time the curculio first 
makes its appearance in June, until its disappearance in 
July ; and it is questionable whether the plums preserved 
at the end of this season of watchfulnes, will compensate 
for the time and labor bestowed upon them. I therefore 
believe we are still without a remedy, and anxiously look 
forward to the discovery of some easier, and more success- 
ful mode of preventing the destruction, from year to year, 
of this valuable fruit. 

My anxiety on this subject has greatly increased since I 
have become acquainted with a fact observed by others, of 
which I had ocular demonstration during the last summer, 
that even the peach is not exempt from the ravages of the 
same insect, — ^the fruit of several trees upon my own ground 
having been rendered worthless by it, if not entirely de- 
stroyed. 

My object more particularly in addressing you, is to men- 
tion one or two facts which came under my own observa- 
tion, and may, perhaps, be of value to those who are in 
pursuit of the desired remedy. I think they will clearly 
prove that, if every curculio upon the tree be destroyed, 
and all the punctured fruit thrown into the fire, it will not 
prevent the same number of the insect from appearing the 
succeeding year. 

The place which I now occupy contains twenty acres, 
situated within two miles of the city. Two thirds of it 
was covered with a dense forest, and the remainder in 
meadow, and was about the centre of a farm of one hun- 
dred and silty acres, when I purchased it, six years ago. 
There was, at the time, no plum or peach tree within half 
a mile of it. Having planted a number of fruit trees near 
the house, some of the plum, which were of a large size, 
blossomed, and were covered with fruit in great abundance, 
for the first time, in the summer of 1842. As they increased 
in size, I soon discovered that the curculio were busy at 
work, and in a short time there was not a single one un- 
touched. Consequently, they all dropped from the tree, 
but were immediately gathered up, ana given to the pigs. 
Last year the trees having increased in size, and the season 
being more favorable, a larger crop appeared, which was 
again attacked by the insect in far greater numbers than 
the previous year. Although it appeared an almost hope- 
voL. X. — ^No. ra. 12 
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less undertaking to prerent their ravages, I, however, com- 
menced shaking the trees with a sheet spread under, as 
above mentioned, although too late to preserve any fruit 

The year after coming upon the place, I had three acres 
of the woodland thoroughly cleared, not leaving a single 
stmnp or bush remaining. This was some distance from the 
house, and about the middle of fifty acres of dense forest, 
extending beyond my boundary line. One half of it I laid 
out as a kitchen garden, and planted in it some peach, plum, 
nectarine, and other trees. A nectarine tree having attained 
considerable size, bore a full crop of fruit for the first time 
last summer ; but when they haa increased to the size of a 
large filbert, they were assailed by the curculio in such 
numbers, that there were three or four punctures in each 
fruit They next appeared upon the peaches, the greater 
part of which shared a similar fate. 

Now, the query is, where did they come from, in either 
of the two cases mentioned, and how, in the last, find ac- 
cess through the bordering wood, unless, as mentioned by 
Dr. Burnett, they fly a great distance ? This I believe to 
be the fact, although at variance with the opinion of some 
writers on this subject ; or if they originated in the garden, 
is not the fact fully established, that the insect finds other 
receptacles for its eggs than the fruit upon which they usu- 
ally appear ? Then an important question arises, what are 
these receptacles? 

Since these facts conclusively show, that they are not 
confined within a certain compass immediately around the 
tree, but may range over any extent of country, and as we 
are not certain that they propagate exclusively upon the 
fruits in question, is it not fallacious to attempt their ex- 
tirpation by destroying them in the grub or pupa state, 
by any of the means heretofore recommended, — ^such as 
saturating the ground some distance about the tree with 
salt ley, burning the pimctured fruit to destroy the egg, and 
similar experiments ? 

Unless the plan of shaking the curculio from the tree, 
can be made to answer the purpose more fully, or some 
means devised to prevent it from coming upon the fruit, I 
confess that I am at a loss for a remedy, as I believe are also 
all your correspondents. 

Yours truly, &c. 

B. A. Fahnbstock. 

Pittsburg^ Pa. February^ 1844. 
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Abt. IIL Comparative earliness of sis varieties of Early 
Peas, with a description of their qualities^ and remarks 
on their cultivation, ^c. By the Editor. 

Desirous of ascertaining the comparative earliness of 
several of the most generally cultivated kinds of early peas, 
whose real merits in this respect, there seems to exist so 
much uncertainty, we thought it advisable to try an ex- 
periment with a view to arrive at some accurate knowledge 
of their relative earliness ; and the last spring, having re- 
ceived from London a small quantity of the new Prince 
Albert Pea, which was stated to attain to full size in the 
very short period of forty-two days after sowing, we were 
anxious to try its very early qualities in our climate, and 
at the same time to test its merits in this respect, when 

Sown with what have been usually considered our earliest 
nds. 

On the 3d day of May, 1843, the following six varieties 
of peas were planted, viz : 

Prince Albert, Hill's Extra Early, Early Washington, 

Cedo Nalli, Early Warwick, Early Dwarf. 

The soil in which they were planted was a light sandy 
loam, moderately enriched, and the situation open, though 
somewhat sheltered by surrounding buildings. The rows 
were about fifteen feet long, and about three feet apart, and 
two rows of each of the six sorts were planted side by side. 
The result was as follows : — 

Prince Albert. — Sown May 3d-^in flower June 11th— 
pods filled for eating June 25. Time from the date of sow- 
ing to time of gathering for the table, 63 days. 

Cedo NuUi. — Sown May 3d — in flower June 14th — ^pods 
filled for eating July 1. Time from the date of sowing to 
time of gathering for the table, 59 days. 

Hill's Extra Early. — Sown May 3d — in flower June 16fli 
— ^pods filled for eating July 3. Time from the date of 
sowing to time of gathering for the table, 61 days. 

Early Warwick. — Sown May 3d — in flower June 17th— 
pods filled for eating July 4. Time from the date of sow- 
ing to time of gathering for the table, 62 days. 

Early Washington.— ^wn May 3d — in flower June 18th 
— ^pods filled for eating July 6. Time from the date of 
sowing to time of gathering for the table, 63 days. 
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Early Dwarf. — Sown May 3d — ^in flower June 18th — 
pods filled for eating July 9. Time from the date of sow- 
ing to the time of gathering for the table, 67 days. 

Diflerence in favor of the Prince Albert over the latest 
of the six varieties, fourteen days, over the next earliest to 
the Prince Albert six days. 

It will be seen by the above list which is placed in the 
order in which the pods are fit to gather for the table, that 
the Cedo Nulli comes next to the Prince Albert, the difler- 
ence being six days, showing that the Cedo Nulli maintains 
its reputation of being the earliest pea cultivated in our 
gardens, previous to the introduction of the Prince Albert. 
Hiirs Extra Early, which has been considered by some 
market gardeners as the earliest pea, and always, in con- 
sequence, commanding a very high price, being two days 
later. The Early Warwick comes next ; then the Wash- 
ington ; and last the Early Dwarf, which has always been 
considered an earlier and dwarfer variety than the* Early 
Washington. 

From this statement it will be seen that the Prince Al- 
bert did not arrive at a fit state for gathering for the table, 
in the period stated in the English publications, of forty- 
two rfay^— exceeding that period by eleven days. It must 
be recollected, however, that our climate is materially dif- 
ferent from that of England, especially our springs. With 
us cold easterly winds and sharp frosts often occur in April 
and May, which give a great check to vegetation ; while 
in England the mildness and slight variation of temjperature 
at that season, is favorat)le to a continued and rapid growth 
of such a vegetable as the pea. 

Two other sowings were made of the Prince Albert Pea, 
alone, viz. — 

Peas sown April 22d — in flower June 4th — ^pods filled 
for eating June 23. Time from date of sowing to time of 
gathering for the table, 62 days. 

Peas sown May 18th — ^in flower June 23d — ^pods filled 
for eating June 30. Time from date of sowing to period ol 
gathering for the table, 43 days. 

The latter sowing, when the season was more advanced 
and the weather warmer, shows that the time for gathering 
for the table was only forty-three days, exceeding one day 
the time stated in which it had been grown by Messrs. 
Cormack & Son, the originators of the variety. 
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These several experiments are satisfactory in establish- 
ing the fact, that the Prince Albert is the earliest pea yet 
known ; varying in the time of arriving at proper size for 
gathering for the table, from 62 to 43 days, according to 
tiie earliness or lateness of the season when they are 
planted. 

The following are the descriptions of the above six varie- 
ties, in the order of their ripening : — 

1. Prince Albert. About 2^ feet high, and moderately 
strong. Pods long, medium size, round and nearly straight, 
containing 6 or 7 peas. Very early, very prolific and of ex- 
cellent quality. The first blossoms appear at the fourth 
joint, and we now have dry vines which have upon each, 
7 or 8 pods of peas. 

2. Cedo Nulli. Synonyme : Sinclair's Early. About 3 
feet high, and strong growth. Pods long, good size, and 
nearly round, containing 6 to 8 peas. Very early, prolific, 
and of excellent quality. This is probably an improved 
variety of the Early Frame, raised by R. Sinclair Jr. & Co. 
of Baltimore. 

3. Hill's Extra Early. About 3 feet high, and of 
strong growth. Pods very large size, full, round and long, 
containing 7 or 8 peas. Early, very prolific, and of excellent 
quality. This variety obtained its name and reputation 
from long having been cultivated by Messrs. Hill, of West 
Cambridge, who have generally brought the first new peas 
to market, in the vicinity of Boston. The great value to 
the market gardener of this variety, is the evenness of the 
ripening of crop, the whole being gathered at about two 
pickings, when the vines may be cleared off the ground. 

4. Early Warwick. About 3 feet high, and of strong 
growth. Pods good size, full, round and long, containing 
7 or 8 peas. Early, very prolific, hardy, and of excellent 
quality. 

6. Early Washington. This variety we think is iden- 
tical with the Early Frame, and its numerous synon3rmes ; 
but as we have not compared them, when growing, with 
the true Early Frame of the English cultivators, we still 
continue its present name. About 3J feet high, and rather 
slender growth. Pods moderate size, round, containing 6 
or 7 peas. Prolific and of excellent quality. See Vol. II. 
p. 427, for a list of the s3monymes of the Early Frame, 
which it is unnecessary to repeat here. 
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6. Eablt DwAfiF. Syntmymes. Earliest Dwarf. Rus- 
sell's Early. Early June. Abont 4^ feet high and of 
strong growth. Pods long, narrow, not very full, contain- 
ing 6 or 7 peas. A moderately good bearer of good quality 
and very hardy. This variety seems nearly allied to the 
Hotspur or Early Charlton, from which it probably origi- 
nated. 

Although our experiments were principally confined to 
the above six varieties of early peas, yet, for our own in- 
formation, we also made a sowing of the Blue Imperial 
and Dwarf Marrowfat, at the same period of the above 
sorts, with a view to obtain the exact period at which the 
pods were fit to gather for the table, in comparison with 
the early kinds ; and as this may be of some interest to our 
readers, who may be desirous of planting their peas so as to 
obtain a crop in succession, we add the results of our ex- 
periment here, viz. — 

Blue Imperial. — Sown May 3d — ^in flower June 26th — 
pods filled for eating July 18th. Time from date of sowing 
to period of gathering for the table, 76 days. 

Dwarf Marrowfat. — Sown May 3d — ^in flower June 28th 
— ^pods filled for eating, July 20th. Time from date of sow- 
ing to period of gathering for the table, 78 days. 

Prom this it appears that the Blue Imperial were of suf-« 
ficient size to gather for the table, in 23 days after the 
Prince Albert, the earliest pea ; and 9 days after the Ear- 
ly Dwarf, the latest of the early varieties. The Dwarf 
Marrowfat is only 2 days later than the Blue Imperial. 

From this table any cultivator may make such sowings 
as will give a succession of peas throughout the season. 

The cultivation of the pea is so very general and simple, 
that it may be thought superfluous to add anything on this 
head. Yet the familiarity of the subject is no reason 
why we should omit it. Peas, it is true will grow and bear 
under almost any management ; but they will produce bet- 
ter crops with some cultivators than with others. 

Sowings of peas may be made as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, in warm and sheltered situations ; as early 
as the latter part of February or March in some localities. 
In West Cambridge, on the sunny slopes and light soil at 
the base of the hills, sheltered from all cold winds, peas are 
often planted in February, and brought to market from the 
4th to the 10th of June. Oftentimes they are checked with 
severe frost for several days, but being so very hardy and 
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at the same time protected by some light covering, they 
soon recover, and come on rapidly in May. In gardens, 
however, not much sheltered, and with heavy soils, not 
much is gained by sowing before the first of April. 

The soil, if moderately rich, need not be manured ; but if 
sandy, it should by all means have a quantity of old com- 
post spread in the row, which should be made with a hoe, 
and alter the manure is strewn in, covered over with two 
inches of soil. On this draw two drills about 6 inches 
apart and scatter in the peas at the distance of three or 
four inches apart, and cover them an inch deep, giving the 
soil a gentle tap with the back of the hoe as the peas are 
covered in. The rows may be three or more feet apart. 
Some cultivators reconmiend eight or ten feet and cropping 
between with other vegetables ; this mode often prevents 
mildew. When the peas are up and advanced about two 
inches they should be slightly hoed ; and when grown to 
the height of six inches they will need another stirring of 
the soil, at the same time slightly raising up the earth 
against the base of the vines. After this nothing more need 
to be done, unless it is thought desirable to stick them with 
brush, or put up lines of twine running lengthwise of the 
rows, and fastened each end to a strong stake. In gardens 
where neatness is an object the latter mode obviates the 
straggling appearance which the vines have when lying 
in ail directions upon the ground. 

The pea does not force well, but there are various ways 
of forwarding a crop ; the modes which we have found best 
are sowing in small pots, or upon pieces of turf turned bot- 
tom upwards, placing the same in a frame or exhausted 
hot bed, and transplanting, as soon as the weather is mild, 
under a sheltered fence or building, protecting them with 
straw, leaves, or litter on cool nights. In this way peas 
may be accelerated a fortnight or more. Where there are 
grape houses, with or without flues, peas may be brought 
forward, and a small crop obtained, some time before they 
are to be had in the open air. 

We. cannot omit to urge the cultivation of Knight's tall 
marrow pea. It is of delicious quality, and produces 
throughout the whole season. A sowing made at the same 
time of the Dwarf Marrowfat, will produce pods for gath- 
ering for the table in about 2 weeks after that variety. 
Strong brush or lines, as before mentioned, should be put 
up to support the vines. 
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Abt. it. Notices of Culinary Vegetables^ new or recently 
introduced, worthy of general ctUtivation in private gar^ 
dens, or for the market. By the Editor. 

Last season (Vol. IX. p. 96,) we gave an article in con- 
tinaation of our remarks on the qualities and merits of new 
or recently introduced products for the vegetable garden. 
Another year has given us an opportunity to try some of 
those heretofore only noticed, and to make some remarks 
on their qualities. A single season, however, does not 
always test • the merits of a variety ; from unfavorable 
weather, or other causes the crop may be affected, and pro- 
duce below or above an average one. Yet in a considerable 
degree one year will enable us to form a fair estimate of 
the relative value of any particular kind, and determine 
whether it deserves further attention. 

Peas. Prince Albert. — ^In an article, in another page 
(91) on the comparative earliness of several sorts of peas, 
we have given an account of this new variety which we 
noticed last year. The experience of one season has shown 
it to be what was then stated ^^ one of the earliest and best 
peas extant." 

The Milford Marrowfat which has been alluded to twice 
in our previous volumes, (Vll. p. 136, and IX. p. 98,) but 
which has never been introduced, is now offered for sale, 
and an opportunity presented to test its merits. It grows 
four feet high, is very large and a great bearer, and boils 
of a beautiful green color. We shall endeavor to give 
some farther notice of it after the experience of the coming 
summer. 

British Queen Pea. — Syn. Le Fauvres new Pea, St. He- 
ller's Pea. This variety has been highly praised. It was 
grown by Ph. Le Fauvre, Esq. of the Island of Guernsey. 
It is an improved variety of the shriveled marrow, resem- 
bling that of Knight's tall marrow ; but it is considered by 
every one who has tasted it to be much superior to that 
esteemed variety. It grows 5 to 6 feet high, and produces 
two, and often three crops in succession, from the same 
stalk. The first crop is from the top, and it immediately 
throws out laterals, and produces another crop from the 
centre ; after which it frequently shoots out from the bot- 
tom and produces a third crop ; thus continuing a supply 
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for nearly two months. The pods contain from 7 to 9 peas 
in each ; and, what is rather peculiar, when the pods be- 
come old and ready to dry, thepeas still continue to boil 
Cen, and are well flavored. This account we copy from 
udon's Magazine. 

The Earty Race Horse^ and Carter^s LUUputian and 
Flack's Victory, are new and highly praised sorts, but we 
have no information of their merits. 

The Cedo NulH Pea. — This excellent pea, second to no 
other that we are acquainted with, except the Prince Albert, 
is an American variety. As a pea is receivd from London 
under this name and sometimes sold, we deem it important 
to state its origin, and the probability that the true variety 
is not known in England. The Cedo NuUi, as it is now 
generally called, was raised by Messrs. Sinclair of Balti- 
more, and is a great improvement both in earliness and 
product on the Early Washington or Early Frame pea. It 
IS called, in Baltimore, Sinclair's Early Pea, or Early June 
pea, but as it is best known in New York and Boston as 
the Cedo Nulli, we retain the latter name. Its comparative 
earliness and qualities we have stated in a previous article. 

Cabbages. — ^Many new kinds of cabbages are advertised 
in the catalogues oi the London Seedmen ; but few of them, 
however have been imported, and no opportunity thus 
offered to try them. That there can be improvements on 
the old established kinds of cabbages, as well as in other 
vegetables, no one can doubt. Yet cultivators, and espe- 
cially market gardeners, are extremely unwilling to try 
new sorts for feat of disappointment. We feel confident, 
however, that if they rely for their main crops on the old 
sorts, they will find it to their advantage to cultivate a few 
of the new kinds to make up an assortment, and give a 
greater choice to their purchasers. Some cabbages are large 
and coarse— others large, delicate and tender — some again 
are of good size but inferior flavored, — ^while others are 
small and of the first quality. The various quaUties of 
earliness, lateness, heading freely, tenderness, flavor and 
hardiness of growth, are all to be taken into consideration 
in estimating the merits of a variety. 

The Early Vanack cabbage is the only variety of any 
merit which has been lately introduced into general culti- 
vation. Since the publication of our second voliune, (p. 
290,) we have almost annually called attention to its merits, 
VOL. X. — NO. in. 13 
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until it has had so fair a trial that its reputation is now es- 
tablished as one of the earliest and best. 

The Early Nonpareil^ and Early Hope cabbages are re- 
commended for their earliness and for their excellent fla- 
vor ; but they are of small size and can be planted very 
close, and are therefore suitable for small gardens. 

The Paignton cabbage is said to be a very large and 
valuable kind, cabbaging very early, and frequently weigh- 
ing from 20 to 28 lbs. The flavor is very superior, not 
having the least de^ee of coarseness, although it is so very 
large. In the opinion of some English cultivators there is 
no other kind of cabbage to compare with it in that respect 
It should be grown in a strong rich loam, and the plants 
three feet apart each way. It is often divided, in the market, 
into halves and quarters for the convenience of purchasers. 
We shall give it a trial this season. 

The Cornish and Kentishbeare cabbages are two kinds 
smaller and earlier than the Paignton, and are grown much 
closer, and do not require so strong a soil as the Paignton. 
For small gardens they are excellent, as they produce 
sprouts for many months after the first heads are cut. In 
the county of Devonshire, these two and the Paignton, are 
theprincipal kinds of cabbages grown for garden purposes. 

'the Pomeranian cabbage is a new variety cultivated at 
Edinburgh, but not introduced, as late as 1842 into the 
vicinity of London. It is stated by Messrs. Lawson & Son 
to be the '^ richest and most delicate autumn cabbage hith- 
erto known." But if grown on rich soil, and allowed 
plenty of room, it gets too large, producing even a greater 
weight of head and leaves than the late drumhead cabbage. 
It is allied to the Sugarloaf, but is so diflerent from it that 
it may be reckoned to form a distinct class of cabbages. 
We hope it will soon be introduced and tried. 

We shall continue our remarks in our next number. 



Art. V. TTte Tennessee, or Prairie Rose, (i?dsa rubifdlia,) 
with some remarks upon its employment for Hedges or 
Live Fences. By Joshua Pierce, W ashington, D. C 

Permit me to call the attention of florists, through the 
columns of your useful journal, to the Prairie, or Tennessee 
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rose, (Rbsa rubifbUa.) This rose, a natiire of our Western 
and South-western states, was, as I have understood, first 
introduced into this district in the garden of Gen. Tan Ness, 
from Tennessee, whence it has here taken the name of the 
Tennessee rose. In the West it is called the Prairie rose — 
the wild rose, — ^the wild running rose, — and in some places 
the Michigan or Detroit rose. It is a runner of the most 
rapid and luxuriant growth, and so perfectly hardy, that 
here, in the most exposed situation, the frost makes no im- 
pression on it. It is capable of being trained to a greater 
extent than any of our running cluster roses. The bloom 
is single, of a light rose color, two to two and an half inches 
across the disk, with a beautiful tuft of yellow stamens — 
and they are produced in large umbels in succession, so as 
to present a constant bloom from three to four weeks. 

Having raised a small lot from the seed, four years ago, 
for the purpose of stocks, I was not a little surprised to find 
the third year that I had amongst them twelve fine varie- 
ties of double roses, all partaking, as to hardiness, luxu- 
riance of growth, and abundance of bloom, of the character 
of the parent ; they are all runners and bloom in clusters. 

This rose, for ages in existence, and spread for thousands 
of miles in extent, which has not produced one double ' 
oflfgpring (so far as we can learn,) is now destined to be- 
come, by being brought in contact with other varieties, the 
parent of a class of roses, equal to the choicest productions 
of our gardens. None of mine have yet shown a disposi- 
tion to become monthly or perpetual, but I understand that 
Mr. Samuel Feast of Baltimore, has produced some that 
are perpetual. My object is now to call the attention of 
cultivators to hybridization on this stock the coming season. 
How desirable it would be to have a class of perpetual 
climbing cluster roses, sufBlciently hardy to stand the frost 
of our winters, and take the place of the musk, the Noisette, 
the Champney and others, which form such beautiful orna- 
ments of our grounds, but which are with such difficulty 
protected even so far south as here, at Washington. 

It has long been my opinion, that, with a little attention 
it will prove superior to anything yet tried in this country 
for live fences. Three or four years attention, in good 
ground, will render it impervious to the strongest animals, 
such is the luxuriance of its growth, and so abundantly 
armed with strong prickles ; — and when we have produced 
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▼arieties of perpetual bloom, and of all colors, which I feel 
confident we shall in a few years, can anything be im- 
agined more beautiful than plantations and gardens thus 
enclosed and divided? in summer constant bloom and fra- 
grance, — ^in winter scarcely less brilliant with its beautiful 
umbels of scarlet fruit. 

I have not yet learned that this rose has been adopted 
for fencing in the Prairies of the west, where it is every 
where to be found, and where it is so much needed — 
although we hear so much of hedges of the Cherokee rose 
in the south, where from its tenderness, it can only be used. 

From a hedge of about 40 feet I have something like 24 
bushels of heps or berries, which I shall sow for the pur- 
pose of raising a stock for hedging — ^and I hope to have 
them for sale by the thousand next fall. I adso intend to 
forward to your care in a few days, a dozen papers of clean 
seed for the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, to be dis- 
tributed to such persons as are disposed to make experi- 
ments on it for the purposes of live fences ; and I should 
like to do the same to any of our Horticultural Societies 
who will provide the means of getting them forwarded 
without any expense to me. Yours, &o. 

Joshua Peirce. 
Nursery at Ldnfusan Hill, near Washingtonj D. C 

The above article by Mr. Peirce offers some valuable 
hints to lovers of flowers, as well as to proprietors of land 
and cultivators generally. The beauty of the Prairie rose 
is now so well known and appreciatea, from the splendid 
varieties raised and distributed by Mr. Feast of Baltimore, 
that only the hint of our correspondent is needed, to induce 
them to make new attempts at the production of improved 
and superior seedlings. The production of seedling roses 
has, as yet, received but little attention at the hands of our 
amateur cultivators ; yet with no class of plants could their 
time and attention be so well spent, or the results more im- 
portant in an ornamental view. The Prairie rose is des- 
tined to open new treasures to the ambitious florist. Al- 
ready the hybrid Chinas — ^hybrid Provence, — ^hybrid per- 
petual and other roses, are eagerly sought after, but neither 
of these classes possess the intrinsic value of the Queen of 
the Prairies. The Tennessee rose has the rare merit of be- 
ing a native species — standing the cold of our severest 
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winters — growing twenty feet in one season — ^flowering in 
July, after all the other roses are gone — save the ever- 
blooming ones — and its blossoms withstand the heat of our 
scorching sun, when ordinary kinds would droop ere they 
had scarcely fully opened their petals. Add to this its 
ornamental appearance during winter, when its leafless 
branches are clothed with brilliant scarlet fruit, and we 
may with Mr. Peirce exclaim, '' can anything be imagined 
more beautiful ?" 

That the skill of our amateur cultivators will eventually 
succeed in producing everblooming varieties of the Prairie 
rose, we are as confident as our correspondent. Indeed, it 
has already been done in one instance ; Mr. Feast having 
one variety, the Perpetual pink, which is an autumnal 
bloomer. By hybridization with the perpetuals, or Bour- 
bon roses, varieties will undoubtedly be produced which 
will flower throughout the season. 

The idea of planting hedges of the Prairie rose is a novel 
one, but we see no reason why this cannot be safely effiected 
with this family. The hedge Mr. Peirce alludes to, we 
noticed last autumn, and it was more impenetrable to man 
or beast, than the best Hawthorn, Buckthorn, or Three 
thomed acacia hedge we ever saw. Should farther trial of 
Mr. Peirce's plan succeed, he will not only have conferred 
a benefit upon all landed proprietors, but have acquired 
quite an enviable name for his persevering attempts to 
bring into practice a mode of hedging so highly ornamental 
in a picturesque point of view, and so lasting and perma- 
nent m its character. 

As Mr. Peirce has recommended the cultivation of the 
Prairie rose for hedges, and as he has intimated his pur- 
pose of ofiering seed for distribution to Horticultural Socie- 
ties, perhaps many of our readers who may receive the 
seed, would be glaa to hear from him in relation to the best 
manner of raising the plants. 

A short article on this subject would undoubtedly be a 
ereat aid to those who are unacquainted with raising roses 
from seed — ^and may be the means of inducing amateurs to 
take more interest in the growth of new varieties. Nothing 
would please us more than to see attempts made to raise 
roses from seed, and a few simple directions from our cor- 
respondent would, undoubtedly, lead to many successful 
experiments. — Ed. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Manures^ a Prize Essay. By Dr. Samuel L. 
Dana. Published by the Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture. Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. 40. Bos- 
ton, 1843. 

The author of this Essay, Dr. Dana, is well known to 
the agricultural community by his writings upon chemistry 
in its application to agriculture, his analysis of soils and 
manure, and more recently by the publication of his Miu:k 
Manual^ which has passed to a second edition. No other 
man in this country, in the language of the committee, 
has " done so much to advance the science of chemistry sus 
applied to agriculture, as Dr. Dana." 

The present essay was written for, and obtained, the pre- 
mium offered by the Massachusetts Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture, and is every way worthy the reputation 
which the committee have awarded to it in their prelimi- 
nary remarks. The views of Dr. Dana in relation to the 
employment of peat and its preparation for manure, are 
familiar to a great portion of our readers ; a few more satis- 
factory experiments are only needed to fully sustain the 
theory established by the author. 

In our brief space we shall not attempt any extracts from 
the work ; indeed it can only be thoroughly understood by 
reading the whole carefully. We may therefore with the 
committee say to all cultivators, that they may " receive 
both profit and pleasure from its perusal." 



Art. II. Address delivered at the close of the sixteenth Afp- 
filial Fair of the American Institute^ New York October, 
1843. By the Hon. James Tallmadge, President of the 
Institute. Pamphlet 8vo. pp. 20. New York 1843. 

To the Hon. Mr. Tallmadge, President of the Institute, 
much of the success and prosperity of that association is 
indebted. No individual member has taken a deeper and 
more continued interest in the affairs of the Institute. 
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We have now before us the address delivered by Mr. 
Tallmadge at the close of the sixteenth annual exhibition 
of the Institute in October last. It contains a variety of 
statistical information upon the commerce and agriculture 
of the United States, with some judicious and excellent re- 
marks relative to the protection of American industry. It 
is an interesting address to every friend of agricultural 
improvement 



Art. III. Proceedings of the New Casth County Agrictd- 
tural Society and institute, at the eight Anntud Meetings 
held at Wilmington on the 13th and lAih of September^ 
1843, with the Address, delivered by William Darling- 
ton, M. D. Pamphlet 8vo. pp. 58. Wilmington, 1843. 

The larger portion of this pamphlet is filled with the 
proceedings oi the eighth annual exhibition of the New 
Castle Agricultural ^ciety and Institute, embracing the 
reports of various committees &c., awarding premiums. 
It concludes with an excellent address by Dr. Darlington, 
in which he enforces the importance to the agriculturist 
and cultivator of the soil, of some knowledge of botany ; 
so far as to make him acquainted with the true scientific 
name of all the plants or seeds which grow upon his pre- 
mises, or are found in his immediate neighborhood. Such 
information will often be of great benefit, guarding him 
against deception in the purchase of seeds — enabling him to 
destroy such plants as are injurious — and cultivate such as 
are useful. We cannot better speak our own ideas of the 
importance of this subject than to quote from this address. 

While I would thus urge upon Agricnltitrista — and especially upon the 
younger class, the importance of a correct knowledge of all that belongs 
to the Profession, I shall limit what I have now to say, to a few cursory 
remarks on the propriety of being accurately acquainted with the history 
and characler of those Plants — ^whether yaluable or pernicious— which 
come under the daily notice of the farmer. Without derogating in the 
slightest degree from the importance of the other departments of JNatural 
History, it may be safely affirmed that the vegetable creation presents an 
eminent claim to the consideration of the cmtiyators of the soil. It is 
emphatically with the mroduets of vegetatumr^ihe great source of animal 
subsistence — ^that the Agriculturist is concerned : and if, in other pursuits. 
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the operatire finds it neoeisair to be well acquainted with his materials, it 
cannot be lees desirable that the farmer should have an accurate knowledge 
of those objects which demand his care and attention. With such knowl- 
edge, he can not only understand precisely what plants are most worthy of 
culture, but, what is scarcely less important, he can comprehend the true 
character of those which require all his vigilance to exclude, or to extir- 
pate from his grounds. He csn not only identify, to his own satisfaction, 
the plants which it behoves him to know, but, by the use of an appropri- 
ate nomenclature, he can make himselfperfectly intelligible, when com- 
municating his information to others. Tne want of this knowledge, and, 
especiaUy, the uncertainty of popular names, is a source of much confu- 
sion and perplexity, in the intercourse of fiumers, and in the essays of 
Agricultural writers.* Every district of country, and almost every neigh- 
borhood, has its own names for well-known plants : but they are apt to be 
variously applied, the same plant being frequently known by dufferent 
names, and the same name often bestowed on very distinct plants. A 
striking instance of this may be cited, by way of illustration, in the use 
of the term Herd's grass ; which, in New England, is applied to the gjrass 
known to us by the name of IHmoth/y or the I^hleumpratensej of the Bot- 
anists : — ^whereas, in Pennsylvania, and perhaps in aU the States south of 
it, the term Herd's grass, is appropriatea to a plant technically called Ag- 
rostis vu/^orif,— entirely distinct from the preceding, and of inferior vu- 
ue. This discrepancy is liable to cause annoying mistakes, and has even 
been the occasion of liti^tion, between the seedsmen of Boston and 
Philadelphia. I can perceive no remedy for the errors and confusion re- 
sulting n-om a loose and variable popular nomenclature, but a resort to the 
precise scientific names, imposed by systematic writers. The use of pop- 
ular names may answer every purpose, in colloquial intercourse with our 
neighbors : But when we wish to be explicitly understood by strangers, 
or by persons in trade, it would be better to employ the exact language of 
science, — and to use Uiose names, for objects, which have a specific mean- 
ing, recognized by all the world. 

In truth the well-bred Agriculturist, whose business it eminently is to 
study, and to turn to gooS account, the products of the soil, ought to 
know the name, the character, and the entire history, of every pUmt that 
he meets with on his premises,— or that approaches him from those of his 
neighbors : But all I ask, as a commencement is, that he should learn to 
know the limited number which it is his immediate interest to know, and 
of which it is disreputable, as well as disadvantageous, to be ignorant. 
Many worthy persons, I am aware, allege as an excuse for their deficiency 
in this kind of^knowledge, that they have not time to acquire it : But 1 beg 
leave to intimate to su(£, that they have mistaken the nature of their com- 

* We almost evtry day see high-wrought notices of Plants— supposed by the 
writers to be new, or unknown, and which set the curioos all affog, to learn what 
the wonderful novelties may be :— when, nine times out often, if the proper scien- 
tific names were given, we should recognize them as old acquaintances, and should 
always he able to form a tolerable estimate of their value, by a knowledge of their 
Botanical character and affinities. In all such cases, there is no sarer protection 
against imposition, or what is vulgarly called humbug — than a competent acquaint- 
ance with the first principles of rfatural History— which should be taught, and 
considered as an indispensable branch of education, in every school throughout 
the land. 
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plaint. It is not so much the want of time^ which afflicts them, as ths 
want of taste, and the neglect of opportunuies. We aU idle away coont- 
less houTS of our existence, and especially in the moining of life, which 
might he successfally devoted to the attainment of useful knowledge. 
laste is a faculty which can be cultiTated ; and opportunities to be im- 
proved, happen to all men. It is impossible for an intelligent observer to 
ramble amid the works of creation without acquiring some knowledge of 
their character ; and if he cultivate the habit, he will insensibly accumu- 
late an amount of information, which, to the careless, seems to be the 
result of Jong and laborious research. Some of the most successful stu- 
dents of Nature I have ever known, prosecuted their inquiries under a 
constant pressure of the every day cares and duties of life ; and yet were 
remarkable for the exemplary performance of those duties. It will not 
avail, therefore, in this age and nation, to plead a mere loant of time, as 
an excuse for neglecting those attainments, which are due alike to the 
best interests, and to the high character, of our Profession. But, if the 
practical farmer shall still insist that it is incompatible with his turn of 
mind, and habitual employments, to indulge in this kind of research, there 
is a simple and ready method by which he may obtain a sufficient knowl- 
edge of all the Plants which present themselves to his notice, and seem 
to require his attention. Let him collect a fair specimen of every such 
plant — both in flower and in fruit : let the specimens be carefully pre&sed 
and dried, so as to exhibit the characters ; and let each species be preserv- 
ed in a distinct sheet of paper, accompanied with a label, designating the 
place of growth, the dale of collection, and the common name, or names, by 
which it may be known — ^together with any remarks that may tend to 
illustrate its history, or properties. The specimens, thus prepared, will 
then require nothing more than the scientific names, to determine their 
identify when spoken of, and to render them intelligible to all the world. 
These names can be readily obtained from Botanical friends, who always 
take pleasure in affording such information : and thus, with a very trifling 
labor, (I should rather call it an instructive amusement,) and in the com- 
pass of a convenient volume, the Farmer may have constantly at hand, 
the means of knowing by name, by sight, and by character, all the plants 
of his vicinage, in which he has the slightest interest. When memory 
fails, or doubts arise concerning the identity of any particular species^ he 
can turn to the standard specimens in his little Herbarium, as the scholar 
does to his Dictionary, in the full confidence of obtaining a solution of his 
difficulties. His knowledge will be of that authentic kind which results 
from ocular demonstration : and by employing terms which convey defi- 
nite ideas, he can communicate what he knows with clearness and 
precision. 

Upon this simple and feasible plan, may be obtained a fund of accurate 
information, which would serve as a basis, or starting point, for more ex- 
tended and important attainments. The intercourse between Agricultu- 
rists would become more interesting and profitable, because they would 
better understand each other. In discussing the merits, or demerits, of 
any given plant, they would know exactly what they were talking about ; 
VOL. X. — NO. m. 14 
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ad not wut» their aifumentB, as Hury tometiiiMS do, under aa utter mai- 
eoDoeptioB of the object in dispute. 

Dr. Darlington is an excellent botanist and we commend 
his remarks to the attention of ^our readers. 



Aet. IY. The Western Farmer and Oardener^a Almanac, 
for 1844. B7 A. Randall. 12mo. pp. 114. Cincinnati, 
1844. 

A useful little almanac to the fanner, containing in addi- 
tion to the usual astronomical calculations, a variety of 
agricultural and gardening information, and several archi- 
tectural designs and plans for cottages and villas. Among 
the more important articles is an essay on soils, — a chanter 
on grafting, — hints on breeding— on cattle, — sowing seea, — 
on architecture, and calendars of work for the farm and gar- 
den for every month, adapted to the Northern and Southern 
sections of the Union. The western farmer will find it an 
interesting volume. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. L DomesUe Notices. 

T^Btnk System of Heating, — ^I have this da^ completed a house on the 
tank eystem of heating ; you will hear of its results. — Yours trufy, IL 
Buistj Philadelphia, Dec. 2Qth 1843. [We shall be much pleased to hare 
our correspondent give us an account of the temperature of the house 
during the late cold weather, together with quantity of coal or other fuel 
consumed ; also the first cost of the apparatus, and the size of the house 
which it is intended to heat. We have some experiments of our own to 
communicate as soon as we can find leisure to wnte them out. — Ed. 

South Carolina Tea. — Some time since an account was given in a 
Virginia newspaper, of the culture of the tea, from China seed, in Green- 
Tille, S. C, and it was supposed by many at the time to be a hoax ; but 
it seems that the statement is true — at least so far as it relates to South 
CaroUna tea! — ^for certainly no individual who knows anything about 
plants, could ever have believed it to he the tea of oonunerce. 
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TIm fltstement is, that a Mr. Puekett in the employ of Mrs. £. Lewie, 
hed some seed given him which was found in a paper of tea; and he 
sowed them in a box and the plants grew and matared seed m the fallf{f) 
tiiese were sown in the following spring and cultivated with success. A 
trial of the tea was made, and its flavor very much resembled the foreign 
tea. By comparing the pods, leaves and stalks with cuts or plates of the 
China tea plants, found in Encyclopedias and Gazetteers, a striking sim^ 
larity was perceived. Such is the account as is now given to show that 
the statement is a true one, and no hoax. 

A few years ago (Vol. II. p. 390,) we had occasion to notice a similai 
absurdity in relation to the tea plant. A person in Marietta, Ohio, stated 
he had succeeded in introducing the genuine tea plant of China. By the 
favor of a friend we were presented with a few seeds, which explained 
the whole matter. The tea plant turned out to be some weed, and no 
more like the true tea plant, than the thistle is like the oak. Similar we 
doubt not will prove the South Carolina tea plant. Such statements 
show the importance of some botanical knowledge to all cultivaton. 
The true tea plant is an evergreen shrub, growing to the height of 6 or 6 
feet ; and doM not perfect its seed in the short space of 6 months. We 
trust no one will be hoaxed suffidently, by the true statement, to spend 
their time in cultivating the South Carolina tea. — Ed. 



Art. n. Retrospective Critieism. 

Errata. Page 10, the heading to Art. m, should have the word ** no- 
tioe " inserted after the word some, in the 3d line. Page 22, in the note 
at bottom of page ** near Newton, near Boston," should read '< Newton 
near Boston.'^ Page 37, 13 lines from the bottom, for *' Phoiiin," read 
" Thoiiin." 

Oardening in the vidniiy of Flushing , L. I. (p. 19.) Dear Sir, — ^We 
have been not a little amused at an article in your last number signed 
" A Subscriber," and dated " New York,^^ professing to comment upon 
the nurseries and greenhouses located in tnis town, which the writer 
kindly admits to be '^ still a place of some note for its several nurseries." 
Would it not be adviseable Sir, that you should suggest the discontinu- 
ance of the practice of inserting anonymous communications, and insist 
that every writer should father lus own productions, as thereby the public 
would be enabled to judge of the '* quo animo " attendant on every comr 
munication. 

It is somewhat singular that the writer of the article in question, which 
is dated '* New York,*^ should be, as we understand, a dealer in green- 
house plants in another city ; but it may not be equally surprising that 
the writer should have commented in^rather contemptuous terms on the 
greenhouses where plants are cultivated for sak^ and should have alone 
indulged in applause on that one which happens to be a mirchaser. 

That greenhouse had not then existed above ninety days, and the listi 
of nlants enumerated and extolled were those which had but just previ- 
ously been ngieteied in the bills of purchase alloded to, and no doubt 
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much to the satisfaction of yoox correspondent, they had undergone a 
flattering change as to location. The most amusing circumstance, how- 
ever, is the attempt of the writer to comment on the extent of this nur^ 
sery establishment, when he merely glanced one wintry day at the few 
acres attached to oar dwelling house, which are cultivated mostly as 

J>lea8ure grounds, without even visiting our great nurseries, which are 
ocated at the other extremity of the village, and without at all inspecting 
our greenhouse collection. His neglect, however, was an advantage in 
one respect, for it enabled him to state truly that the most extensive 
nursery he saw here, was one that had recently made some purchases 
from him, as that was the only one he visited during his flying visit here, 
and which every one knows is infinitely inferior to Uie highly respectable 
establishment of Messrs. Wilcomb & King, which he for some reason 
does not deign to mention. A person may be excusable at a hurried mo- 
ment for not spending over an hour or two in our village, but it may be a 
question whether he becomes equally adequate to describe the extent of 
establishments, which no man could properly overlook in a week. The 
disappointment of the writer, however, seems to be greatest at the 
''almost total absence of glass," and well forsooth, because '' glass " 
comprised his daily avocation, with its pecuniary results. This disap- 
pointment however was, it seems, somewhat relieved by his visiting the 
ffreenhouse at *' Carolina Hall " for there dwelt the gentleman who had 
been a recent purchaser of Philadelphia plants, and who the writer inti- 
mates with much apparent satisfaction, proposes greater extensions of 
these interesting species, and to *' introdace them in all their varieties.** 

In regard to the vinery so much extolled as surpassing all others in the 
country (but which erroneous assertion you have corrected in a note 
showing that the one erected by H. Gray, &sq. of Newton, is much more 
extensive,) that has unfortunately for the laudatory visitor, met with an 
untimely fate, for such was the ^ebleness of the structure, that the ink 
of that communication was scarcely dry, when the wind of the 13th inst. 
prostrated the building ; since which an architect has been dispatched to 
Boston, to inspect the vineries in that vicinity, for future guidance, to 
which you had most opportunely called attention. It is but justice how- 
ever to J. R. Yalk, Esq. the proprietor of Carolina Hall, to state that he 
has employed a different architect, and that be is determined to complete 
the building in the same splendid style in which it was originally pro- 
jected, which liis ample means fully enable him to do. 

In conclusion we will simply remark, (as you are well aware,) that 
reasons sometimes exist for not exhibiting to every visitor all the novelties 
that may be in a course of propagation, and not yet announced to the 
public. But when you, Sir, shall favor us with a visit, we will take 
great pleasure in showing you, (as one fully competent to judge,) that at 
no period in the life time of our venerable parent, the late Wm. Prince, 
was this establishment superior or equal to what it is at present, either in 
the immense variety of its productions, or the extent of the grounds 
occupied thereby, and every order from our correspondents is executed 
under our personal supervision, in order to assure ample satisfaction. — 
Wm. R. Prince 4* Cb., Linncean Botanic Crarden and Nursery, Flushing, 
L. J., Jan. 31, 1844. 

[We willingly give place to the remarks of Mr. Prince, in reply to 
the article of a subsenber " alluded to above. And we do this the more 
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readily, as it is a rule we have adopted, and generally adhered to, of aever 
allowing a person , anonymously to msike unjust or personal allusions to 
another through our pages. Had we read the communication of a sub- 
scriber as carefully before it went to press, as we did aflerwaids, we 
should have stricken out all that portion of it which reflects in any man- 
ner upon the respectable establishments of Messrs. Prince & Co,, Winter 
& Co., or Parsons & Co., and inserted only the description of Carolina 
Hall. Should, however, either of the other parties feel aggrieved, our 
pages are open to them as freely as to Messrs. Prince* We think our 
correspondent is mistaken in the author of the article, and we have taken 
the liberty to alter the phraseology of one or two sentences. — Ed.] 

Bewnri Bronz^e Pear, Mr. Editor. — Knowing your anxious desire to 
bring the Magazine to the highest possible degree of perfection, I take the 
liberty to suggest that the valuable " Monthly Calendar " which it con- 
tains, would be much more useful to subscribers, if the Magazine was 
promptly issued on the firtt of the month ; and that many are waiting 
with commendable patience for the diary or system for the cultivation of 
grapes in cold houses, which has been repeatedly promised. 

The pomological articles with which the Magazine has been enriched, 
are highly appreciated in this meridian. And by the way — ^in your ac- 
count of our annual exhibition of fruits, &c. you call one of the pears 
** Beurr6 Bronz^e." Can you tell me with what noun understood the 
adjective '*beurr6" agrees? If with the word pear (poire) it should 
have the feminine termination, beurrie, as well as bronz^e. If, on the 
other hand, it refers to pear tree (poirier) or, as I have always supposed, 
with the class (ordre) of pears, the usual (masculine) termination is cor- 
rectly applied. The London Horticultural Society do not seem to have 
followed any regular rule in this respect, since in their last catalogue we 
find Beurr6 royal, blanc, gris, vert, as wdl as grise, grosse, bronzle, Art' 
gUttse, Sic-^Yours, E, 0. N, K S, Salem, Jan. 17, 1844. 

[We cannot enlighten our critical correspondent in this respect. Whether 
beurr^ refers merely to the word pear (poire,) or to the pear tree as a 
class (ordre,) we have no authority for stating. But on the supposition 
that it does refer to the latter, the feminine termination is we doubt not 
ineorrect. In giving the names of pears in our Magazine, we have had a 
desire to have them all uniform, from year to year ; yet we did not wish 
to take the responsibility to make them conform to our own ideas. The 
catalogues of nurserymen cannot be any guide ; neither do we know of 
any author whom we could well follow. As the best authority, therefore, 
we have taken the Catalogue of the London Horticultural Society , and 
though we are aware they do not appear to have been guided by any rule, 
in the spelling of the names of French pears, we deemed it best to follow 
it ; choosing rathing to overlook the few grammatical errors which occur, 
to the danger of confusion by attempting a new nomenclature. — Ed. 

DuBcious Character of Straivbsrries. — Recent articles in your Magazine 
have unsettled the question, whether the sterility and fertility of certain 
kinds of strawberry plants, are caused by the complete separation of what 
are called male and female flowers. In Vol. YIII, p. 259, you have ad- 
mitted the truth of Mr. Longworth's theory on this point, and cite an in- 
stance, in which a bed of Hovey's seedling became sterile by being planted 
remote from any other kind. You have since said (Nov. 1843,) that the 
bed acddentalb/ failed to produce a crop when at some distance from any 
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other land* If by the term accUkntaOy^ we are to infer that the bed hae 
ainee become atenle without the presence of other plants, the statement of 
that fact would have been very material and satisfiunory. 

The question is one of much moment to gardeners, and it will be adTi»> 
able for them to adhere to Mr. Longworth*s practice, until the abstract 
botanical question shall be settled by the experts in that science Those 
who have not this skill may incline, from the evidence furnished, to believe 
in the separate existence of the male and female flowers, when their sep- 
arate existence is not only affirmed by eminent gardeners besides Mr. 
Longworth, but the difference between them is minutely described by 
him, and accurate drawings of them given in this Magazine for July, 
1842, from specimens culled by a botanist whose skill is eminent. 

Mr. Longworth has somewhere said, that he first learned from a Ger- 
man who kept a market garden, the necessity of planting a portion of 
male plants with the bearing plants. The person he aUudes to, is Mrs. 
Arbogast, who came from Ae vicinity of Philadelphia to Cincinnati about 
d5 years ago, and was the first person, and for many years the only per^ 
son, who furnished that market with strawberries in good quantity. Mr. 
Longworth thus learning the necessity of paying due attention to the 
flowers in all those kinds which yield lurge fruit, has pursued the sub- 
ject with zeal, and sought to spread this knowledge among cultivators. 

The course of culture proposed by him, may very properly be called 
Mr. Longworth 's theory, for he has more actively and clearly than others, 
taught the rules by which to make good crops. But it is a mistake to al- 
lege as he does, that English Gardeners seem to have known nothing of 
it. The fact of sterility from this cause and the cure for it, were certainly 
known to Mr. Keen, the producer of Keen's seedUng, as early as 1809, 
as the following extract from his directions for cultivating the strawberry 
will show : — 

'< The hauibais, I have always found to thrive best in a light soil ; and 
it must be well supplied with dung, for excess of manure does not drive 
it into leaf hke the pine strawberry. In planting the beds, each row must 
be two feet apart, and from plant to plant in the rows, must be eighteen 
inches, leaving the alleys between the beds, three feet wide. There are 
many different seeds of hautbois : one has the male and the female organs 
in the same blossom, and bears very freely ; but that, which I most ap- 
prove, is the one which has the male organs in one blossom, and the fe- 
male in another : this bears fruit of the finest color, and of far superior 
flavor. In selecting these plants, care must be taken that there are not 
too many of the male plants among them ; for as these bear no fruity 
they are apt to make more runners than the females. I consider one male 
to ten females the proper proportion for an abundant crop. I learned the 
necessity of mixing the male plants with the others in 1809. I had, be- 
fore that period, selected female plants only for my beds, and was entirely 
disappointed in my hopes of a crop. In that year, suspecting my error, 
I obtained some male blossoms, which I placed in a bottle on a bed of fe- 
male hautbois. In a few days I perceived the fruit near the bottle to 
swell : on this observation, I procured more male blossoms, and in like 
manner, placed them in bottles, in different parts of the beds, removing the 
bottles to fresh places every morning, and by this means obtained a mod- 
orate crop, where I had gathered no fruit the preceding year.*' 
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This obeerration precedes Mr. Lon^orth'e by ten yean, and without 
being known to him, is piecisely coincident with his own zemarks in eyery 
particular. The iaets detailed by Mr. Keen, are not readily disposed of 
oy a hypothesis, that too much mannre produces an excess of runners, 
and over nourishment, a repletion of the blossom. The recommendation 
quoted from the Gqrdeners^ Chronicle to give a top dressing of fresh soil 
instead of manure, is in opposition to all experience of what is needful in 
the cultivation of strawberry plants, which rank among gross feeders. If 
that suggestion were well founded, we might expect to see a bed which 
had been rendered sterile from over nourishment, gradually become fertile, 
as the ^ound should become exhausted by several y^ars growth of the 
plants m the same spot ; and that the fertility of the crop would improve 
with the increased sterility of the soil. 

The London Horticultural Society's QUalosue has this remark : ''In 
all the sorts of hautbois, there exist both &e Prolific^ and also those 
sterile plants commonly called males, which have lon^ stamens, ^^ (In 
quoting this, (vol. 8, p. S62,) you have, by mistake wntten '' Umg run- 
Tiers, ^^ and thus made it unintelligible.) Mr. Thompson adds ; ''I be- 
lieve there is no such thing as distinct plants of male and female hautbois. 
Stamens and fistiUums are to be found in either a perfect or an vmperfect 
state in every individual flower. Imperfection generally takes place in the 
pistillum, together with the receptacle." I suggest the inquiry whether 
this does not solve the whole difficulty, between those who respectively 
deny and assert the existence of male and female blossoms : — that while 
in very strictness there may be no such flowers, as Mr. Thompson alledges, 
yet from the reciprocal defect of pistils in one, and of stamens in the oth- 
er, they became so nearly such, as to require the practice of Mr. Keens 
and Mr. Longworth, to insure abundant crops of the large and fine kinds. 

I also suggest whether you have not placed too much stress on Mr. 
Longworth's statement, that male and female plants will not produce a 
plant of different character from the parent plant, were they to run for 
fifty years. Mr. Longworth is perhaps, too positive. Why may not a 
plant, in diflusing its runners, produce both kinds ? I have supposed that 
both kinds are so produced, at least my attempts to keep separate beds of 
each, from which to transplant, has raised the presumption that such is 
the case. I noticed that in the red mulberries in my garden, transplanted 
firom the forest, some are destitute of fruitful blossoms — another which 
bears fruit has the two kinds on separate branches, — and these fruitful and 
barren branches fresh from the same limb. May not the same thing take 
place in the strawberry on the different runners from the same plant, or 
what is much the same thing in effect — ^plants of which the flowers will be 
reciprocally defective in stamens or pistils 1 Why shall it be doubted that 
Keen's seedling has produced both kinds, from one original, when it is 
well ascertained, that Hovey's seedling from one original, had clearly 
furnished perfect staminate plants, and others in which the stamens were 
quite deficient. 

I can add a note on the transportation of strawberry plants which may 
prove of value to you. When I purchased some plants of Hovey's seea- 
ling in 1841, you informed me that it was difficult to keep plants alive for 
ten days, and that it was very difficult to make them cross the Atiantic in 
living order. The plants I purchased at Boston all perished, as did also 
a parcel purehased by one of my friends who brought them by rail-road 
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and stage. These wete packed in moss, enyeloping each root aepazately. 
I wrote to a friend, then on a visit in Baltimore, to brine me some from 
Mr. Sinclair, which he did, both for me and for himself. He wrapped the 
whole together in a bundle, the roots being well surrounded with earth, 
and arrived in fine condition, having been seventeen days out of the 
ground. It being late in November, I planted a part in the open ground, 
but the greater portion I planted in a box, which I placed in a cellar. 
Those in the box all perished — ^thoee in the open ground, not having time 
to establish themselves, were all heaved out but one which flourished, and 
in the same season produced nearly 150 plants, with which, in the spring 
of 1843, 1 planted three long rows, with one of Hudson's intervening, 
and had a ^ood crop in June. My friend treated his parcel in the same 
manner, with precisely the same result, as to the preservation of his plants. 
Yours respecl/ullf/, John H. James, Urbana, O., Februan/ 10, 1844. 

[The remarks of our correspondent are interesting to every cultivator of 
the strawberry ; yet we do not think they aflford any evidence of the sep- 
arate existence of staminate and pistillate plants when the strawberry has 
been properly cultivated. 

The experiment of Mr. Keen was with the Hautbois strawberry, 
and not with either the Pine or the Scarlet, which are the two classes 
in which are found all our large and best strawberries. So also the quo- 
tation from the Catalogue of Uie London Horticultural Society, again re- 
fers to the Hautbois. Neither of the two great classes of Pines or Scarlets 
have one word said about fertile and sterile plants, notwithstanding all the 
varieties enumerated had been tried and proved in the society's garden ; 
and among the Scarlets is the Hudson, the very strawberry which is now 
brought forward as the type of a family producing separate sexes, or fer- 
tile and sterile plants. The late Mr. Knight, president of the London 
Horticultural Society, paid much attention to the cultivation of the straw- 
berry, and wrote several articles, which appeared in the Transactions of 
the Society over which he presided ; he also raised from seed the Downton 
and Elton, two superior varieties ; but we cannot find that he ever men- 
tioned any defect in the produce of plants, though it is well known that 
the Downton, under too high cultivation, is decidedly barren of fruit. He 
alludes to the Hautbois in one article, and states that he was led to believe 
that it was a different '^ species " from the scarlet or alpine, as he '' failed 
to obtain mule plants between the alpine and the scarlet and Hautbois." 
This corroborates the statement of Mr. Huntsman at p. 52 that the Haut- 
bois could not be fertilized by any but Hautbois. AH the experiments 
with the Hautbois we consider irrelevant to the present question. 

Our correspondent is entirely mistaken in afiirming that there have been 
staminate ana pistillate plants of our seedling. No such statement (un- 
less supposed) has been made by us, and no such fact has ever been no- 
ticed among the plants. The flowers are all of one kind, with both pistils 
and stamens, but the latter quite short, and hidden under the receptacle. 
We do not believe that any variety of the strawberry, by running, will 
produce both staminate and pistillate plants. If Mr. Longworth's theory 
should prove true, we apprehend that it is only through the seed that the 
different plants can be produced, and that the runners will be precisely 
like the parent. The mulberry belongs to a strictly monoecious order, and 
cannot be brought forward as a case analogous to the strawberry. 
The recommendation in the Gardeners* Chronicle, to apply finMh loam, 
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W6 believe founded on truth, and jnst what the plants require when they 
hare been long atimulated by powerful manures ; certain constituents are 
found in a fresh loam which manure does not afford, and we have no doubt 
of the fact, though we have not yet tried it satisfactorily, that plants pro- 
ducing Uitle or no fruit in a highly manured soil, if transplanted to a nee, 
rich loam, will bear abundantly. 

The remarks of Mr. James in relation to packing, need correction. We 
stated that the plants tooiLld keep toe/l for ten days; but after thai period 
they soon began to fail. Messrs. Hovey & Co. have sent plants to nearly 
every State in the Union ; to Canada and to England, and with such suo- 
eess, tbat/or/y out of fifty plants were growing near London, in sixteen 
days after ihej were taken up from their garden. — Ed,] 



Art. in. Worcester County Horticultural Society, 

[After the publication of our December number, of the last volume, in 
which we gave all the horticultural reports which came to hand in season, 
we received the account of the exhibition of the above society, togeiher 
with the following prefatory remarks by our correspondent. The number 
of fruits presented for exhibition was exceedingly large, and the report of 
the same, with the names in detail, would occupy at least four or &ve pa- 
ges ; and as we have not the room to spare, we are compelled to omit it, 
giving only the remarks below. Over one thousand parcels of fruit were 
entered for exhibition, by one hundred and sixty-three individuals, all resid- 
ing in the county, with the exception of six or seven ; and, we hesitate 
not to say, it was the largest exhibition in point of number, ever made in 
the country. The apples, undoubtedly, far surpassed any thing ever be- 
fore seen at a single exhibition. The largest collection of pears was from 
Mr. Cabot, of Ssdem, one of our most enthusiastic amateur cultivators of 
fruit. Mr. Lee and Mr. Manning also sent good collections. This socie- 
ty, from its successful course, is now doing much to correct the confusion 
among fruits, and bring before the public new seedling of merit. We 
shall look forward for a still more interesting exhibition next autumn. 
—Ed,] 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of this Society was holden in the large 
room in the New Central Exchange in Worcester, on Tuesday the 10th 
and Wednesday the 11th days of October, 1843. Though the season had 
been considered an unfavorable one, yet the exhibition as a whole was 
better than any that had preceded it, and afforded to the members of the 
Society the most gratifying evidence that their efforts are suitably appreci- 
ated, and are working a steadily favorable effect on the interests of horti- 
culture in the central portion of the State. There \b satisfactory reason 
for the belief, that the exhibition was visited by more than three thousand 
persons, exclusive of members. 

The lateness of the season, and the peculiarly unfavorable state of the 
weather the week previous to the exhibition, in which time there had been 
a severe cold storm of rain, accompanied by a gale of wind, forbade the 
expectation of any considerable display of flowers, and therefore no disap- 
pomtment was felt in finding this department of the show very limited. 
There were a few stands of pretty good dahlias, containing a oonudetable 
VOL. X. — NO. in. 15 
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number of the choice new kinds, as well as of the old standards, whose 
reputation has become well established. A few asters, verbenas, pansies, 
&c. &c., completed this portion of the exhibition. As yet, the cnkiva- 
tion of greenhouse flowers in this vicinity is too limited to encourage the 
expectation of any display in that line. And although every year now 
will probably add, more or less, to this kind of culture, yet some time must 
probably elapse before we can look for much increase, from this source, 
to our exhibition of either flowers or fruits. 

The show of vegetables, though not larg«, was very respectable in the 
quality of the articles exhibited. It seems not to have been generally un- 
derstood that exhibitions of this kind came within the object of the Soci- 
ety, and, as cultivators in the vicinity have for a lung period of years beett 
in the practice of exhibiting their remarkable vegetable products at the 
hall of the Agricultural Society, they still continue to exhibit them at that 

Elace. Her^fler, should the exhibitions of the two societies be, as they 
ave been, at the same time, it is reasonable to suppose that cultivators 
generally will exhibit at the Horticultural room as the more appropriate 
place. 

In the exhibition of fruits, the society had every reason to be well satis- 
fied. Indeed, it much exceeded their expectations ; and the entries were 
so numerous, that more extensive accommodations than had been provid- 
ed were necessary ; and, even af^er doing all that conveniently could be 
done, the extensive tables were loaded and overloaded, so that there was 
not room for such a display of the various specimens as was desirable. 
The report on fruits will show the great number of entries, and the exten- 
sive variety of the kinds. In apples, we have no doubt the exhibition 
would compare favorably with any one that has been held in this or any 
other part of the country. Not only were the varieties exceedingly nume- 
rous, but the specimens generally were remarkably large, fair and hand- 
some. Many new varieties were displayed upon the tables, some of which 
are particularly named in the reports— others, which are probably of 
equal value, wait only for further evidence of their good qualities, to be 
brought into notice. Of nears, the number of varieties exhibited by cul- 
tivators in the vicinity has largely increased since the last year, and we are 
assured that so much attention is now paid to the culture of that valuable 
fruit, that they will continue to increase, probably, for many years to 
come. The soil of Worcester county is, to a considerable extent, peculi- 
arly favorable to the culture of the pear, and the magnificent specimens, 
of several kinds, which have been shown at this exhibition and the one 
which preceded it, the result of ordinary culture, indicates pretty clearly 
what may be looked for when the approved modes of cultivation shall be 
more generally understood and adopted. 

One of the most gratifying indications of the utility of these exhibitions 
was, the interest which was manifested on the occasion, on the part of 
great numbers of the exhibitors and visiters, by a free interchange of opin- 
ions, and by other means of information, to acquire as much knowledge as 
possible respecting the various kinds of fruits — of their several adapta- 
tions, and of the soil and culture most congenial to them. Such an inte- 
rest, widely and generally disseminated, and kept alive by successive ex- 
hibitions^ cannot fail, in the course of a few years, to be productive of the 
most decisive results. — Your$^ J. M, E. 
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Saturday, Dec. 30th, ISiZ.-^ExhibiUd. Fruit : From L. P. Gto8V«- 
Ror, fiom hk farm in Connectiout, fine specimens of Baldwin, Roxboiy 
Rossett, Spitzemberg, Fall Pippin, Rhode Islaod Greening, Black Gilli- 
flower, Rnssett Pearmain, Queening (?), Chandler and Beauty apples; 
aldo two apples, in appearance and taste like the Rhode Island Greening, 
taken from a branch and spur, bearing Roxbury russetts : also, Uvedale's 
St. Germain pears. From E. M. Richards, Minister and White Calville 
apples, and specimens of a baking pear called the Bioknell. From Jacob 
J)eane, Mansfield, apples called &e Sugar Cluster Russetts ; only notice- 
able from their small size and curious appearance. From J. Breck, a fine 
specimen of Tolman's Sweeting apple. 

JoM. 6lA, 1844. — ^The stated meeting of the Society was held to-day — 
the president in the chair. 

A letter was read by the president, from Col. Van Mens, of Brussels, 
accompanying which were copies of a historical notice of the late Dr. 
Van Mons, presented by Col. v an Mens to the Society. A vote of thanks 
was passed, and the corresponding secretary was authorised to transmit 
the same to Col. Van Mons, with a letter of condolence on the death of 
his father. 

The president, from the Committee appointed by a vote of the Society 
on the 19th of August, 1843, to contract for a building, or building lot, if 
eithor should present itself, reported that the Society had purchased the 
estate belonging to the city of Boston, known as the Latin school-house, 
in School Street, containing 2952 feet of land, with the building thereon,' 
for the sum of EighUen Thousand Dollars, The Report concludes as 
follows : — 

The Committee would state, in their opinion the time has arrived, when 
the wants of the Society demand better and more extensive accommoda- 
tions than can be furnished in the present location : that the funds now in 
the treasury, with its prospective resources, are such as to warrant an in- 
vestment for this purpose, and that after the Society shall have appropriat- 
ed such part of the building as may be deemed necessary for its own oon- 
Tenience, there will then be a portion lefl which may be fitted up for storey 
or shope, and which will probably rent for a sum equal to the interest of 
any loan which ma^ be needed, in addition to its present funds, for the 
puichase and alteration, or the remodelling of the same. Your committee 
are also under the impression, that the cost of the property corresponds 
better with the means of the Society than any other that they have met 
with, or that might oflTer itself at present, and is capable of being made 
eommeosurate with its growth and necessities for some years to come, — 
- And further, that the estate, situated as it is in a central part of the city, 
where real estate must always be valuable, cannot be a very bad inyest- 
ment, should the Society hereafter, for any cause, wish to dispose of 
the same. 

The report was accepted, and a vote of thanks passed to the Committer 
for their attention to the subject, and the acceptable manner in which they 
had performed their duties. 

A committee of nine was then chosen, to superintend the remodelling or 
lebnilding tho Latin sohool-houas. 
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Meson. M. P Wflder, S. Walker, Jos. Stickney, J. £. Tesehemacher, 
J. J. Low, B. v. French, E. M. Richards, S. R. Johnson, and C. M. 
Hovey, were appointed the Committee. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey, chairman of the Library Committee, made a report of 
the condition of the library, and recommended an annual appropriation of 
one hundred and fiAy dollars for the purchase of books. 

Mr. CM. Hovey, chairman of a committee chosen to take into consid- 
eration the subject of an amendment of the constitution by which the offi- 
eial year shall commence on the first Saturday of January, instead of 
April, made a report in favor of the amendment, which report was 
accepted. [The subject will come up for a final vote, at the stated meet^ 
ing in April.] 

Adjourned one week, to Jan. 13th. 

Exhiinted. — Fruit : From the President of the Society, fine specimens 
of the following pears : — Columbia Vigoulouse, Beurr^ d'Arembere and 
Easter Bergamot. From Joseph Breck, a fine specimen of the Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch apple. 

Jan. 13. — An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, the 
President in the chair. 

Mr. Vose, chairman of the committee on Finance, reported that they 
had examined the books and accounts of the Mt. Auburn Cemetery, and 
that they had received for the Society, as their portion of the proceeds, 
the sum of sixteen hundred and fifty dollars. The report was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Dutton, it was voted to increase the number of the 
Building Committee to thirteen, with power to fill vacancies, should any 
occur. 

Messrs. C. Newhall, Joseph Breck, E. Vose, and H. W. Dutton, were 
chosen. 

A letter was read from Prof. Fischer, of St. Petersburg, which accom- 
panied a donation of seeds for the Society. The thanks of the Society 
were voted to Prof. Fischer. 

The seeds were placed in the hands of Prof. Russell, to be assorted, 
and reported upon at a future meeting. 

A series of Resolutions in relation to the erection of a building, the pay- 
ment for the purchase of the Latin School-house, &c., were presented by 
the Building Committee, and accepted. They authorize the Finance 
Committee to make sale of the stocks of the Society and borrow money 
on mortgage, not exceeding the sum of twelve thousand dollars, — and also 
to procure plans and estimates of a building, and to proceed with the com- 
pletion of the same as soon as possible. 

Adjourned one week to Jan. 20th. 

Exhibited. — From E. Allen, Roxbury, excellent cultivated specimens of 
mushrooms (Agaricus camp^stris.) 

Jan. 20th. — An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, — 
the President in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. Vose, declining to serve on the Building 
Committee, — the letter was laid on the table. 

J. W. Clark, of Boston, was elected a subscription member. 
Adjourned two weeks, to Saturday, Feb. 3d. 

Exhibited. — Fruit : From the President of the Society, very handsome 

rcimens of Beurr6 d'Aremberg and Prince's St. Germain pears. From 
Marsh, Quincy, Bleeker's Meadow pears. 
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Roat8t Tuben, <f*c. 

per barrel. 

per bushel 

per barrel. 

per bushel 

per barrel. 

^ per bushel 

Sweet, per bushel, . . 

Turnips, per bushel : 

Common, .... 

Rutafiaga, . . . 

Onions : 

Red, per bunch, . . 

Yellow, per bunch. . 

Yellow, per bushel. 

Rareripes, per bunen, 

Beets, per bushel, . . 

Carrots, per bushel, . 

Parsnips, per bushel, . 

Salsafv, per doz. roots, 

Radisnes, per bunch, . 

HorBeradish, per lb. . 

Garlic, per lb. . . . 



Cabbagety Salads^ <f*c. 

Cabbages, per doz. : 
Drumhead, . . 



Savoy, . 
Red Dutch, 



Brocolis, each, . . 
Cauliflowers, each, 
Lettuce, per head, . 
Celery, per root, 
*■ * en, 



2 50 



76 I 00 



26 
26 
26 
20 
50 
2 00 

4 00 



r quart, 

, _Bd)prgal, 

Peppers, (pickled) per gal. . 
Ifangoes, per doz. . . . 

Poi and Sweet Herbs. 

Parsley, per half peck, . 

Sage, per pound, . . . 
Marjonmi, per bunch, 

Savory, per bunch, . . 

Spearmint, per bunch, . 

Remarks. — ^There haa been a continuation of cold weather throughout 
the greater part of February ; the last few days have been milder, and 
the snow in the vicinity of Boston has now nearly disappeared, but taking 
the average temperature, February has been quite cold. 

Veg^ables. — Stnoe our last, there.has been but sliffht alteration in any of 
the sxtioles except onions. Potatoes are considerMla firmer, with, how* 



Squaahea and Pvmpkint. 

Autumnal Marrow, per cwt. 
Winter Crookneck, per cwt. 
Canada Crookneck, per cwt. 
Pumpkins, each, . . 

Fruits. 

Apples, dessert and cooking : 
Baldwins, per barrel. 
Greenings, per barrel, 
Russetts, per barrel. 
Blue Pearmain, per barrel, 
Danvers Winter Sweet, " 
Common Sweet, per bar. 
Spitzembergs, per barrel, 
Cfommon, per barrel, . . 
N, Y. Pippin, per barrel. 

Wine apple, 

Et^if-Top, p^r barrel, . , 
Oi Hi flower, per barrel, . . 
Lady Apple, per. half pk. 
Dried apples, per lb. . 

Pears: 
Beurrfe Diel, per doz. . 
Vicar of Winkfield,pr.« 
St. Germain, per doz. 
Glout Morceau, 
Beurr^ d'Aremberg, " 
Easter Beurre, per doz. 
Chaumonielle. per doz. 
Common, per naif peck, 
Bakinif, per bushel, . 

Cranberries, per bushel, 

Quinces, per bushel, . . 

Tomatoes, per doz. . . 

Grapes, per pound : 
White Malaga, . . . 
Purple Malaga, . . . 

Pine -apples, each, . . 

Lemons, per doz. . . . 

Oranges, per doz. . . 

Walnuts, per bushel. 

Chesnuts, per bushel, 

Cocoanuts, per hundf. . 

Butternuts, per bush. 

Almonds, per lb. . . . 



From 

tcts. 
4 00 

2 50 

3 00 
10 



To 

tcU. 
3 00 



25 



3 00 
3 00 



2 50 

3 60 

3 60 

3 00 

60 

6 



37i 



76 



37A 
37l 



4 00 
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ever, but a Texy slight advance ; the continued cold has pieTeoted all 
arrivals, either by water or by land, and none have been brought in for 
some time : Sweet remain Uie same. Turnips are plenty, abundant and 
of finer quality than we have ever seen in market. Onions are scarce, 
particularly the yellow or silver skin ; great quantities of seed were 
planted last spring, and an uncommon crop would have been raised, but for 
the unfavorahleness of the season which cut it off greatly — ^large quanti- 
ties never came to their growth or ripened off well ; prices are now much 
advanced, and those of good quality in good request. Beets, &c., re- 
main the same with fair supply. No radishes have yet oome to hand. 
Horseradish is large and excellent. Cabbages continue scarce ; of Drum- 
heads, the stock is greatly reduced, and those on hand quite small. Let- 
tuce comes in very large and fine. Celery of common quality is weU 
supplied, but the Giant sorts are scarce and in demand at increased prices. 
Spinach continues scarce, owing to the cold weather. A few Water 
Cresses, quite a new article in our market, have been brought in, and sold 
readily at our quotations. Parsley remains the same. Autumnal marrow 
Squashes are very scarce, and but few now remain ; prices are materially 
higher. Of the crookneck sorts there is a slight tendency to some im- 
provement on the present prices. 

Fruits. — Apples remain about the same : no shipments have been made, 
and the demand is principally confined to the retail trade : good Baldwins 
have advanced. In other sorts there is scarcely any variation ; wine apples 
are all gone and Lady apples are nearly so. in dried apples there is con- 
siderable doing. Pears are about done for the season : Some Vicar of 
Winkfield and common sorts are nearly the only kinds remaining : Baking 
remain the same. Cranberries are scarce and prices about the same. 
Grapes are nearly out of the market ; prices have improved for the small 
stock remaining. A few pine apples have been received. Lemons and 
oranges remain about the same ; good Havanas commanding the highest 
prices. WalnutB are without change. In chestnuts but little is doing, 
and the season is now drawing to a close. Other nuts remain about ths 
same.— Yimrj, Af, T., Boston. Feb, 26, 1844. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape Vines in ffreenhouses will now be swelling their buds rapidly, 
and will break into full leaf by the middle of the month. If cold nights 
should o^xsur, it will be necessary to keep up more heat, in order that the 
temperature may not fall too low, ana thus give a check to the vines. 
Pinch off all small and weak buds, that the full strength of the vines may 
be concentrated in the larger and more prominent ones, which are sure to 
five the largest dusters. Vines in oold bousM will begin to swell their 
Sods tha laUtt part of th« month, and will thaa naad attantioB. If tkf 
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Imds tiv«ll npidly, wad the border is deeply ftt»en, a good ooverittgof 
fresh stable manure, to the depth of six or eight inches, will soon remote 
it : this mode of warming the roots of a border is highly reoommended by 
one of the most eminent English cultivatOTS. Cuttings for yonng vines 
may now be put in, if there is a hot-bed at work. Vines in the open air 
may be uncovered towards the latter end of tiie month, if the weather is 
mild. 

Peach Treesy in pots, may still be brought into the greenhouse for a 
succession. 

Scions for grafting may be cut any time this month, after which period, 
if the spring should be forward, it will be too late. 

Root Grating may still be successfully pursued, planting out the roots, 
after the operauon is performed, in boxes, and placmg them in a eo<^ cel- 
lar, ttil ^ood weather for setting out in April. 

Pruning Orchards^ Grape Vines, and all kinds of fruit trees, may be 
eommenoM this month, and continued till every thing is done. 

Gooseberry trnd Currant bushes, in some early seasons, may be planted 
out the latter part of March. 

Raspberry Plantations sh'^uld be uncovered the latter part of the month. 

Strawberry Beds may be partially or wholly uncovered the latter part of 
tliis month, if the season is mild and forward. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias will now engage more attention, especially where there are 
choice collections : the desire to increase the more rare kinds will induce 
amateurs to bring their roots forward as fast as possible : to do this, they 
should be potted immediately in a light rich soil, and placed in a warm 
greenhouse, or in a hot-bed which has become somewhat exhausted of its 
heat. As soon as the cuttings are of sufficient length, they should be 
taken off for propagation. Seeds for producing new kinds may be planted 
this month. 

Camellias still continue in ^eat beauty, and now need good supplies of 
water— occasionally giving a little liquid manure or guano. Such plants 
as are of straggling growth should be pruned in, for no plant stands the 
knife better than the camellia, and if more freely used, we should oftener 
see better-shaped plants : a fear of losing some little branch oflen sacri- 
fices the beautiful form of a plant. Inarchin? should be performed this 
month, and cuttings may be put in if the buds have not begun to swell. 
Plants done flowering, and now beginning to grow, may be ssSely repotted. 

Pdargoniums not repotted last month, should be shifled immediately. 

Roses will now be in full bloom, if they have been well managed. Young 
plants should be repotted. Water freely, giving liquid manure once a 
week, or guano in the proportion of 1 oz. to a gallon of water, and syr- 
inge occasionally. Fumigate, if there is any dancrer from the aphis, and 
saturate the atmosphere with fumes of sulphur, it that troublesome insect, 
the red spider, attacks them. Continue to propagate from cuttings, if 
young plants are wanted. 

Ten Week, Brompton, and other stocks now coming into bloom, should 
be repotted. 

Cactuses will now be showing their flower buds, and will need greater 
supplies of water. 

Cyclamens now in bloom should be liberally watered. Be careful to 
save the seeds, if more plants are wanted. 
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LUwm lanctfohfumj and other species, should now be repotted, if not 
done before. 

CaUxolaria seed should now be sown for producing plants to bloom in the 
autumn. 

Pansies, Phlox Drumnumdii^ Alansoa, Brackycome^ Verhena^ &c. may 
be sown this month, in order to procure strong plants for blooming early 
in the open garden. 

German Asters, Balsams^ 7 en Week Slacks , and other annuals, may be 
sown in boxes, or in a frame, fur transplanting out in May. 

Tuberoses may be potted this month, and placed in a hot^bed, or other 
warm situation, and carefully watered till they begin to grow. 

Erythrina crista galli. The roots will now be swelling their buds, and 
will need occasional watering. 

Oxahs Bowiei, and other fall flowering species, may be placed on an 
airy shelf, and will only need watering once a week. 

Lnas and Sparaxis now coming into flower, will need good supplies of 
water. 

Hyactniks in pots may be brought into the greenhouse for successive 
blooming. Beds in the open ground should be looked at the latter part of 
the month, and if the weather is mild, they should be jpartially unoovered. 

Chrysanthemums f Carnations, and other plants in frames, should have 
air every mild day. 

Hydrangeas may be propagated from cuttings at this season, taking off* 
the terminal bud, with a portion of the branch. If properly managed, 
each plant will flower this season. 

Eneas may now be propagated from cuttings. 

Azaleas will now begin to bloom : water more abundantly. Seed may 
now be sown, if not previously done. 

Dwarf Pocket Larkspur seed should be sown as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, and the flowers will be much stronger and finer. 

Salvia splendens should be now propagated from cuttings, if plants are 
wanted for the open garden. 

Orange and Lemon Irees may be grafted at this season. 

Amaryllis formosissima may be potted now for early blooming. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Hot Beds. In our January memoranda, we recommended the formar 
tion of hot-beds ; but as the weather was so severely cold, probably little 
was done until February, when the weather was more moderate. If the 
beds were then made, they will soon be in readiness for planting any kinds 
of seeds. 

Cucumber seeds, if sown last month in pots, may now be hilled out, ma- 
king one hill under each light. Bring up the earth to within six inches of 
the glass, and earth over the hill as fast as the roots require it. 

Tomato seeds should be planted in pots, for making early plantations in 
the open ground. 

Eggplant seeds should be planted this month, as it requires a good sea- 
son to bring the fruit to full size. 

Lettuce, Radishes, Cress, &c. may be sown this month in any spare 
part of the bed, and the crop will all be pulled before the vines will be of 
sufficient size to crowd them out. 

Cabbage, CauUftoioer, Brocoli, and other seeds, may now be sown, in 
order to forward the crop. 
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Aet. I. Notes and Recollections of a tour through H artf ord^ 
New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington^ and some other places, in October, 1843. By the 
Editor. 

(Oonduded Jrom p. 88.) 

PhOaddphia, October 21^/.— On the evening of the 19th 
ve left Baltimore, and before daylight on Saturday, the 
20th, we arrived in Philadelphia, where we spent the day 
in visiting several of our friends, whose gsirdens we have 
already fully noticed in our previous volumes ; but we now 
add a few brief notes relative to their improved condition. 

Exotic Nursery of R, Buist. — Since 1841, Mr. Buist^has 
considerabljr enlarged his city grounds, by purchasing' the 
premises adjoining, which were formerly occupied by Mrs. 
Hibbert, the widow of the late Mr. Hibbert, who, since the 
death of her husband, has kept a very good collection of 
plants : the range of houses is now consequently lengthened 
to nearly three hundred feet. Since our visit, Mr. Buist 
has erected another new house, which is heated on the tank 
system, and he has kindly promised to give us the results 
of this mode of applying heat, as compared with copper 
or iron pipe and brick flues. 

Mr. Buist has a large and choice collection of plants, and 
has lately made many additions. Passing through the 
houses, we noticed several new species of O'xalis, viz. O. 
purpikreus, lan&tus and elongatus, the two latter, we believe, 
received from the exploring expedition. Among the Cacti, 
we noticed some new Echinocactuses, and a fine stock of 
E. Eyri^sii, Rod&nthe, ice. In the greenhouse we saw fine 
specimens of Achimenes Iongifl6ra, Chorizema oviita, and 
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viiTium, and Genista ramdsus, the three latter most de- 
sirable greenhouse plants, nQt often seen 4n collections. 
Mr. Buist also has a good collection of cinerarias, a tribe of 
plants now attracting; great attention among the English 
florists, and d^eryedTy too, ^r there are but few plants 
which add more to the gayety of the greenhouse than the 
varied shades of their star shaped blossoms, abundantly 
produced throughout March, Apnl s^d May ; we must re- 
commend to amateur cultivators the production of seed- 
lings in order to obtain new varieties. The general collec- 
tion of plants had not yet been arranged for the winter, 
and we found it a work of more time than we had to spare, 
tp note down many of the more interesting objects. 

In the greenhouse at the nursery at fioyamensing, we 
noticed immense quantities of seedling camellias, which, 
if one plant in one hundred produces a flower worthy of 
preservation, will furnish our collections with a great num- 
ber of new varieties. Mr. Buist has already raised two 
very superior kinds, Martha and Pr4tt» ; the former a re- 
markable white, and the latter a beautiful rose colored, one. 
We believe we noticed Mr. Buist's method of growing his 
camellias in our last account of his garden ; which ws^ 
to keep them in shallow pits, just deep enough to admit 
the plants ; in this way they keep better than in the open air, 
do not require near so much care, are easily shaded from the 
hot sun, and their foliage acquires a deep green and healthy 
hue. In gs^rdens of limited extent and where there is little 
or no shade, we would recommend the same mode of sum- 
mer protection from our scorching sun and drying winds. 

Mr. Buist showed us in the open garden, a patch of the 
Prairie strawberry mentioned by Mr. Longworth in our 
volume for 1842, (VIII. p. 40.) It has a large and vigorous 
looking leaf but it has not yet fruited, and its merits are 
yet unknown. Our seedling strawberry Mr. Buist coiv 
siders the finest variety he has ever cultivated ; he showed 
us a seedling raised from it which, though a very good 
sort, was wholly unlike the parent in size and beauty ; 
this is at least the third instance where we have known 
seedlings raised from it, which have turned out to be small 
and almost worthless varieties ; this fact shows conclusively 
its hybrid origin. The demand for plants of our seedling 
has been so great that but few, if any, really fine fruit have 
been obtain^ here ; the present season we hope our Philar 
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delphia friends will see it in ail the perfection it has been 
exhibited at the meetings of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, when it again obtained both the 1st and 2d 
premiums of the last season. 

We intended to have made some remarks upon Mr. 
Buist's collection of roses, to which many new kinds have 
been lately added, and among others Noisette Solfitaire, 
one of the new yellow roses of so much merit ; bi^t our 
time would not permit us to take down scarcely any mem- 
oranda, even what we have already written having been 
firom a recollection of what we saw in our hasty walk 
through the grounds. 

Garden of P, Mackenzie. — A nf w greenhouse erected on 
Spruce street, and parallel to it, completes a square of 
greenhouses and hothouses for the growth of plants. Ad- 
joining the greenhouse in the rear, Mr. Mackenzie has built 
a neat brick dwelling, thriee stories high, in which he re- 
sides ; his whole premises, comprising dwelling house and 
upwards of three hundred feet of glass, occupying less 
than half an acre of ground ; this is certainly economising 
space. 

The objects of most attention here were the seedling 
azaleas of which we have often spoken, and of which de- 
scriptions have appeared in our pages, the last at page 55. 
Mr. Mackenzie pointed out to us great numbers of seed- 
lings, many of which were from the A. variegJita, and, he 
has expectations of some new and quite distinct kinds. 
The readiness with which seeds are obtained, and the fa- 
cility with which they are raised, invites the amateur to 
give this tribe more attention ; if a large and fine flower, 
like speciosa could be obtained, spotted or striped with 
white it would be a great desideratum ; and we see no rea- 
son why this may not be done : variegata is an approach 
to it, but the flower is wanting in the brilliancy of its colors. 
Crossing the large white Nepal rhododendron, with some 
of the kzaleas would also give a new feature to the family, 
by increasing the size, texture and brilliancy of the foliage, 
and at the same time, adding to the size, as well as clus- 
tered habit, of the flowers. We look forward to beautiful 
results from judicious intermixture of the various kinds of 
rhododendrons and azaleas. 

Mr. Mackenzie's collection of camellias is large and very 
fine, as is sdso his collection of roses — and we found every 
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department in as good condition as could be expected at 
the season of the year when the plants are just being re- 
moved to the houses for the winter. 

Nursery of Ritchie and Dick, Kensington. — We unfor- 
tunately did not find either of the proprietors at home. 
Mr. Ritchie was absent on a tour to the south, and Mr. 
Dick had just left for the city. We walked through 
the pounds and greenhouses, but from the confusion at- 
tending the removal at this season of the year we did not 
find much to note down. Great quantities of roses yet re- 
mained in the open ground, but the cool nights had 
checked the growth of the plants so that we saw no very 
good specimens. Messrs. Ritchie and Dick have consid- 
erably extended their collection since 1841. Two or three 
houses, ' some with and some without heat, have been 
erected, principally for the wintering of roses and camellias 
the two classes of plants to which they give the most at- 
tention. Thousands of young sfc)cks of camellias were 
coming on, and large quantities had just been worked by 
the new mode of grafting now so generally adopted. 

Not having the means of ascertaining the new roses 
lately added to their collection, we were in hopes to have 
had leisure to call again, but our limited time would not 
allow us to do so on our present visit. 

Mr. Pepper's City Garden we found as usual, under the 
care of Mr. Chalmers, Jr. in the highest state of keeping. 
The camellia house, where the plants are kept all summer, 
was as fresh as if the plants had had all the shade and air 
of a countiT garden. Mr. Chalmers is a most excellent 
cultivator of the camellia, and we must give him the credit 
of having the healthiest and most vigorous looking camel- 
lias of any we saw during our visit ; taking the quantity 
of buds into consideration even excelling Mr. Becar's of 
Brooklyn, N.- Y. His compost is a rich loam with little 
peat and sand, and he pots a plant whenever it needs it, 
no matter at what season ; all the main shoots are tied up 
to neat stakes, and the knife is used freely to bring into 
shape every plant. 

The Palms in the hothouses were in admirable condition 
considering the limited room their rapidly increasing size 
allows them ; in a year or two more it will be impossible to 
crowd them into their present location^ The Cacti, of 
which Mr. Pepper has some of the largest specimens in the 
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city, were remarkably strong and healthy : two specimens of 
Ephiphyllum trunc^tum being nearly six feet high, grafted 
on tail stems of the C^reus triangularis. Mr. Chalmers has 
raised a very fine seedling called C. P6ppert, which has 
been noticed by our Philadelphia correspondent (Vol. YIII. 

E. 293.) Some beautiful new Echinocactuses, from Texas, 
ave been added to the collection, which promise to be very 
desirable sorts. 

Mr. Chalmers deserves great credit for the skill which he 
evinces in the cultivation of the collection of plants under 
his care. Having no place for their protection during sum- 
mer, and confined in a small spot surrounded with high 
brick walls, it would seem almost impossible to prevent liie 
plants from being greatly injured by heat and insects, espe- 
cially the latter ; yet we found the collection as free from the 
red spider, scale, and other such pests of the cultivator of 

Slants, as any we had ever seen. Continued attention and 
iligence, together with neatness in every department, have 
been the means by which he has brought the plants, under 
his care, to a high state of cultivation. 

NewburgA, N. Y., Oct. 24 — Returning by the way of 
Albany and the Western Rail-road, we tarried on our tour 
up the Hudson River, at Newburgh, in order to pay a pass- 
ing visit to our correspondent Mr. Downing, whose nurseries 
and grounds we have given a full account of in our Yol. for 
1842, (Vn. p. 401.) 

Highland HarHctUturtU Nurseries. A. J. Downing jr Co. 
—The lateness of the season, and the return of cool frosty 
nights, had now destroyed the greatest beauty of the gar- 
den. On the lawn in front of the house the beds of petu- 
nias, roses, and other showy flowers, had been touched 
with the frost, and a fading bloom was all that now greeted 
the eye. The dahlias were blackened by the same rude 
touch, and where all was brilliancy but a few days previ- 
ous, a flowerless scene was now presented. 

In walking through the grounds we noted down the fol- 
lowing as most desirable shrubs, trees and plants : — Firbur- 
num sp., Fothergilla alnifdlia, Hydr&ngea Qiiercifdlia, Peri- 
pldca grsB^ca, a very excellent climbing plant, with rather 
singular flowers ; two fine species of the ilristoldchia, both 
desirable plants for training over an arbor or trellis ; their 
broad and ample foliage and curious flowers having an in- 
teresting appearance all the season. 
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The microphylla rose is quite hardy herC) as are also 
many or all of the Bourbon roses. The fine specimen of 
Magndlia conspicua, which is mentioned at the page above 
referred to, had made a fine growth during the summer, 
and was full of flower buds. [We shall be surprised if this 
plant has not been injured by the cold weather since we 
saw it. If it has not been much hurt, there is no doubt it 
would stand perfectly well in the vicinity of Boston.] A 
fine specimen of Pinus Cimbra had attained the height of 
six feet, and looked well. 

In the fruit department Mr. Downing has made many 
additions ; and having his grounds around the house fully 
stocked, a new spot of ground of about ten acres, at a short 
distance, has been taken up for growing trees. Of pears, 
Messrs. Downing have a good stock, as ^so of cherries and 
plums, including among the latter Lawrence's Favorite, 
the Columbia — and a seedling called the Emerald Drop, 
which is said to be very fine. 

The grounds of Mr, C, Downing have been much im- 
proved since 1842. They were now well filled with a good 
selection of trees of all kinds. The Doyenn6 blanc, or St 
Michael pear, is cultivated here in large quantities, and the 
fruit is produced in the greatest perfection : one purchaser 
has planted out no less than six acres of this variety, the 
trees having been taken from this nursery. 

Mr. Downing has given considerable attention to the cul- 
tivation of the pink, &c., and has originated several fine 
seedlings, which are to be found in their catalogue. 

We mentioned in our account of this place, that Mr. 
Downing had raised a seedling variety of rhubarb, which 
proved to be large and fine. Since then we have grown 
this variety, having at that time been furnished with a very 
small plant, and so far as the experience of a single season 
allows us to form any opinion, we consider it as one of the 
best varieties which has been raised ; being of a large size, 
with a handsome red stalk, and of most excellent flavor. 
If it should continue to improve as the root becomes strong- 
er, it will claim a rank equal to Myatt's Victoria. 

Every part of Mr. Downing's grounds we found in fine 
condition ; all die trees are planted four feet apart, and the 
whole tillage is done with the cultivator. Our visit to each 
of the Messrs. Downing's nurseries afforded us much grati- 
fication. 
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Abt. IL Pomological Notices ; or notices re^i^eciing new 
and superior fruUs wcrlhy of general cuUwcUion. De^ 
scripiwns an4 Engramngs of six vgrieties of Pears* Bf 
the Editor. 

Our present article is a continuation of the series which 
we commenced in our last volume. (IX. p. 132,) figuring 
eighteen varieties of pears. Our last article appeared at p. 
361 of that volume. We now add six additional varieties, 
whose qualities are considered sufiiciently excellent to en- 
title them to a place in every good collection of fruits. 
Among the number is the Vicar of Winkfield or Le Curd, 
which has lately attracted so much attention among culti- 
vators. To the description and figure, which is from a 
very superior specimen, we have added all the particulars 
we could gather from the best authorities in reference to 
that variety. The numbers are continued from our last 
article. 

19. Winter Nelis. Hort. Soc. Catalogue. 3d Edition. 
Nelis d' Hiver, 



Bonne des Malines, 
Beorr6 des Malines, 
La Bonne Malinoise, 
Milanese CuTelier, 
Etourneau. 



According to Hort Soc. CaL 3d Ed. 



Among the earlier winter pears which have been intro- 
duced into our gardens, few possess more merit than the 
Winter Nelis {fig, 1, p. 128.) Though not of large size, its 
excellent qualities claim for it a place in every good collec- 
tion of fruit The first notice we find of this variety is 
that of the late Mr. Braddick, of London, an enthusiastic 
cultivator of fruits, who for several years annually visited 
ttie continent for the express purpose of procuring buds 
and scions of new varieties, and to whom English' cultiva- 
tors are greatly indebted for the early introduction of many 
of Dr. Yan Mons's seedling pears. Among the varieties in 
his collection, he enumerates the Nelis d' Hiver or Bonne 
Malinoise {Oard. Mag. Vol. III. p. 363,) and he then con- 
sidered it the ^^ best new winter pear.^' In the 1st edition 
of the Cal. of the Hort. Soc. (1826,) it is inserted under 
the name of Bonne Malinoise ; and in the 2d edition (1831,) 
and 3d (1842,) as the Winter Nelis ; a correct figure of it 
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is given in the Pom. Mag. Vol. HI. pi. 126. This variety 
was first fruited, we beneve, in this country by the late 
Mr. Manning, who has described it in our Yol. ill. p. 47, 
where he states he obtained his scions from Mr. Lowell, 




Winier NOU Peter, 

who received them from the late Mr. Knight. It was 
raised by M. Nelis of Mecklin, in honor of whom it has 
been named. The third, and last two synonyms above 
given, have been detected since the publication of the 2d 
edition of the CakUogue. 

Size, medium, about two and a half inches long and 
two and a quarter inches in diameter: Farm^ obovate, 
largest in the middle, rounding off towards the eye, and 
contracted near the stem where it ends obtusely: Skin^ 
rough, dull yellowish green, becoming paler when mature, 
nearly or quite covered with brownish russet, darkest on 
the sunny side, with a few blackish dots interspersed upon 
the surface : Stem, long, about one and a quarter of an inch, 
rather slender, smooth, dark brown, and slightly sunk in a 
shallow cavity : Eyej medium size, open, and moderately 
sunk in a round depression ; segments of the calyx broad 
and pointed : Flesh, yellowish white, fine, melting and 
juicy : Flavor, rich, sugary, perfumed and excellent : Care, 
medium size: Seeds, large, dark brown, nearly black. 
Ripe from December to February. 
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Medaflle^ 

Sacree der6 (of tome,) 

duurles d* Aatxielw {ofmai%) 

Wnitanberg, 

RoideRoms^ 



AMordiiiff to tbe Hort SdO. Chi N 

EdT^ 



The Napolean war {Jig. 2,) was firat intiodaoed to this 
country in 1823, through the exertions of Mr. Lowell, then 




Napoleon Pear. 

corresponding secretary of the Massachnsetts Agricultaral 
Society. Mr. Lowell had occasion to write to Mr. Knight, 
for some copies of the TransiMdians of the London Horti- 
cnltural Society, and in the reply to his letter Mr. Knight 
expressed himself ^' in the most friendly manner, appeared 
to De highly gratified wiA opening an intercourse with omr 
country, expressed his strong attachment to it, his disgust 
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of the libels on our country in some presses of Great 
Britain, and his intention to send us the best new fruits 
which the late improvements had introduced." At the same 
time Mr. Knight forwarded trees and scions of ten varieties 
of pears, among which was the Napoleon. These nearly 
all grew, and scions were liberally distributed, from whence 
this variety has been extensively disseminated in the vi- 
cinity of Boston. 

The Napoleon was raised by Dr. Van Mons of Lou- 
vain, and was first sent to England in 1816. It proved to 
be so good a variety that it was rapidly disseminated, and 
some time ago had become a very commonly cultivated 
and universally admired pear. A very correct drawing of 
it is given in the Pom, Mag,^ Vol. II. pi. Ih, 

Size, large, about three inches long, and two and a half 
in diameter: Form, obtuse pyramidal, largest about one 
third from the eye, considerably contracted above the mid- 
dle, ending obtusely at the stem : Skin, fair, smooth, 
pale green, becoming yellowish when mature, sometimes 
with a faint tinge of red on the sunny side, and covered 
with minute russet specks : Stem, long, about one inch, 
straight, smooth, dark brown, inserted in a shallow cavity, 
with a slight projection, or lip, on one side : Eye, medium 
size, deeply sunk in a large, round, cavity ; segments of the 
calyx rather short : Flesh, yellowish white, coarse, melting 
and exceedingly juicy : Flavor, rich and refreshing : Core^ 
medium size : Seeds, large, light brown. Ripe in October 
and November. 

This pear is very variable in its quality, according to the 
soil in which the tree is placed. In cool heavy soils it is 
often astringent ; but in light rich loams it is excellent, hav- 
ing a most copious supply of rich, sprightly, refreshing 
juice. It is not in eating until the skin assumes a yellow- 
ish hue. It succeeds well either on the quince or pear 
stock. In the vicinity of Boston this variety is often found 
under one of the synonyms above quoted, the Charles d' Au- 
triche, and in the autumn of 1843, at the Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Mass. Hort. Soc. several parcels were received 
from various cultivators, under that name, which proved to 
be the Napoleon. We ourselves received it from France 
under the former name. The Napoleon is, however, so 
distinct a fruit, that the error is readily detected. 
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21. Urbanistb. Hort. Soc. Cat., 1st 2d and 3d Ed. 

Beurr^ de Roi (of some.) 

The first introduction of this pear (Jig. 3) into our gar- 
dens was through the same source as that of the Napoleon. 
The Urbaniste was one of the varieties sent by Mr. Knight, 
in 1823, to Mr. Lowell and the Mass. Ag. Soc., and from 
Mr. Lowell's garden scions were very freely distributed, so 
that the Urbaniste is now a very generally cultivated pear. 
It was raised by the Count de Coloma, of Malines, who 
first sent specimens of the fruit to the London Horticultural 
Society in 1823. It is somewhat remarkable that so excel- 




UrbarUHe Pear. 

lent a pear has continued so long in cultivation without 
having obtained, in England, a synonymous name. Trees 
have, however, been received here from France as the Beur- 
r6 de Roi, which have proved to be the true Urbaniste. It 
is one of the very finest autumn pears. 

Size, large, about three inches long and two and three- 
quarters in diameter : Form, roundish obovate, regular, 
largest in the middle, rounded off at the eye, and tapering 
gradually to the stem, where it ends obtusely : Skin, fair, 
smooth, pale yellowish green, with occasional patches of 
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russet, pajTticulady aroand the stem^ and ligbt dashes of 
led on tne sunny side : Steniy medium length, a1>out three- 
quarters of an inch, stout, thick, with an uneven surface, 
and nnerted in a sH^t cavity : Eye, rather large, and 
slightly depressed : Fleshy white, fine, juicy and melting : 
FiavoTy rich, sugary, perfumed and delicious : Care^ large-, 
shghtly gritty. Ripe in October and November. 

Mr. Manning states that the tree is of handsome form, 
and grows vigorously, but does not come into bearing 
early ; when, however, it has attained a bearing age, it ia 
very productive. Of all the European pears he thinks tii# 
Urbamste the best substitute for the St Michael. 



22. Bellb Lucrative. Lindley's Cfuide to the Orchard. 

Fondante d'Aatomne. Hort Soc. CaL, 3d Edition. 

The Catalogue of the Hort Soc. describes two different 
pears under the above names, viz : — ^The Belle Lucrative 

4 




Bdlc lAwrtUme Foar, 



as " pate yellow 'and red, roundish, 2d size, criispy , 2d qual- 
ity/' and the Fondante d'Automne as '^pale green, obovate,^ 
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hattwjy Ist quality.'' It would certainly seam that two 
pears so described could not be synonymous, yet Mr. Lind- 
ley, in his Cfuide to the Orckard, has described the Belle 
Lucratire from the fruit grown in die garden of the Hort. 
Soc., and he designates the Fondante d'Automne as a syn- 
onym. Supposing that there must be some error in the CcU- 
abgue, we have quoted Mr. Lindley as our authority. 
The BbUc Lucrative (Jig. 4, p. 132) is one of the very best 
autumn pears, though less beautiful than many others, and 
also one of the most productive. 

Size, large, about three inches long and three inches in 
diameter : F^orm, roundish, inclining to obovate, largest in 
the middle, and regularly tapering to the stem where it 
ends obtusely : Skin, pale yellowish green, more or less in- 
terlaced with russet, which appears in streaks or lines at 
the base of the stem: Stem, medium length, about one 
inch, stout, curved, dark brown, rough, with several pro- 
tuberances, slightly fleshy at the base, and inserted on one 
side of a fleshy projection in a shallow cavity : Eye, small, 
open, sunk in a much furrowed cavity ; segments of the 
calvx medium length, projecting, firm ; Flesfi, white, fine, 
melting and very juicy : Flavor, rich, sugary and per- 
fumed: Core, medium size: Seeds, mediimi size, brown. 
Ripe in September. 

Our drawing is from a fine specimen given to us by Mr. 
Wilder, President of the Mass. Hort Soc. 

23. Louise Bonne of Jebset. Hort. Soc. Cat. 3d Ed. 

Louise boone d' Avnnches, ^ 

Benn^ on Bonne LooiBe Auiadore, > Hort Soc CaL 8d Ed. 

William the Foorth, ) 

Bergamotte d' Avranches, ? Pom. Utp. of the Hort Soc of Rouen, 

Poixe de Jeisey, ) Fig^. 23. 

Of the many varieties ot pears which are of more recent 
introduction, probably none take a higher rank than the 
Louise Bonne erf" Jersey, {Jiff. 5, p. 134.) Mr. Thompson has 
stated that in the climate of England, it more than '' rivals 
the Marie Louise," and is worthy a place in every collec- 
tion. Its beauty is fully equal to its excellence. 

It appears that the Louise Bonne of Jersey is quite an 
old variety, though but so recently introduced to England 
and this country. According to an account of it in Ae 
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Pomological Report of the Hort. Soc. of Rouen, it was ob- 
tained at Ayranches in 1788, by M. de Longueval, and its 
original name was the Buerri de Longtievcd. It was, how- 
ever, generally distributed under the name of Louise Bonne 




LmdMe Bonne qfJeney Pear, 

d' Ayranches, which is undoubtedly its legitimate title; 
but the London Horticultural Society have called it the 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, from its having first been received 
in their garden from the Island of Jersey — ^and to distin- 
^ish it from the old Louise Bonne, on old and inferior 
fruit. In 1820, specimens of fruit were first exhibited be- 
fore the society, which were received from Jersey, and sub- 
sequently grafts were received from Major General Le 
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Contour, for the society's collection. It is a vigorous and 
hardy tree, and well adapted for a standard. For dwarf 
trees, considerable care is requisite in the pruning, in order 
to clothe the stem with branches near the ground, as the 
tendency of growth is upright. 

Size, large, about three and a half inches long, and two 
and a half in diameter : Form, pyramidal, regular, large 
around the eye, gradually tapering to the stem near which 
there is a slight contraction : Skin, fair, smooth, yellowish 
green, paler when mature, very broadly suffused with bright 
red on the sunny side, which shades off abruptly, and the 
surface covered with grayish russet points, each point hav- 
ing the peculiarity of being surrounded with an " aur6ole " 
or ray of red: Slem, medium length, about one inch, 
stout, smooth, pale brown, with a few grayish specks, 
fleshy, swollen and wrinkled at its junction with the fruit, 
and forced into an oblique direction by a large projection or 
lip on one side : Eye, medium size, open, moderately sunk 
in an open furrowed cavity ; segments of the calyx medium 
length, stiff, projecting, rounded : Flesh, yellowish white, 
fine, melting, buttery and exceeding juicy: Flavor, rich, 
brisk, agreeably perfumed and delicious: Core, medium 
size : Seeds, medium size, light brown. Ripe in October. 

24 Vicar op Winkfield. Hort. Soc. Cat. 3d Ed. 

Monsieur Le Cur^. Hort Soc. CaL, 2d and 3d Edition. 
Dumas. Hort Soc. CaL 3d Edition. 
Clion. wfm. OrchardisL 3d Edition. 
DeCur6, ^ 

Monsieur, > Of some French Cultiyaton in the Department of Indre. 
De Clion, ) 
Belle de Berry ) 

Bon Papa, > Dalbiet Traiii de la Ta3k de$ Ah. Dr. 
Pater Notte, ) 

Belle Heloifle, of some French Catdoguu. 
Saint L6zin. BcnJardinier, 1837, p. 327. 

Burgomaster, of many gardens around Boston, and Manning's Book 
qfErmU, p. 90. 

It is somewhat singular that a variety whose qualities 
have been so long known, in the vicinity of Boston, under 
the name of Burgomaster, should now, almost for the first 
time, attract so much attention, and, by many, supposed to 
be a very new pear. For a number of years, at least ten, 
and we believe longer, this variety has been sold in the 
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Bostatttnarket, and has been almost the only petr, m some 
j»asons, to be fbnnd as late as January, en even Febrnary. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, smoe the merits of die variety 
have become better known, there has been a constant in- 
quiry after this pear. 

Mr. Manning at one period Aougfat of regrafting all 
his trees of this kind ; but afiter fnrth^ trial, its great pro- 
ductiveness, and other good qualities, induced him to con- 
tinue its cultivation. The specimens of fruit are remarka- 
bly variable, and we have eaten them when they would 
have been pronounced nearly first rate, and we have also 
tasted them when they were only fit for culinary purposes. 
This great difference is to be attributed wholly to soil, sit- 
uation, du;., and also to the proper mode of ripening this, 
as well as other winter varieties of pears. 

Notwithstanding it is a matter of some doubt as to the pro- 
priety of substituting the name Ticar of Winkfield for Le 
Cur6, still we have done so for reasons heretofore given ; 
the most important of which are, that the Catalogve of the 
Lon. Hort. Soc. is acknowledged as the best authority, and 
it is certainly advisable to have some standard. The Poire 
de Gur6 is the oldest name among fruit cultivators, but it 
has obtained all the synonyms above enumerated. The 
original tree was found in the woods at Brenne, in France, 
by a curate, (cure, from whence its original name,) and 
from its large size and ffood qualities was extensively mul- 
tiplied and disseminatea. A full account of its history will 
be found in our Vol. for 1843, (IX. p. 271.) 

The Vicar of Winkfield is one of the most productive 
pears in cultivation ; the trees bear every year and are of- 
ten so overloaded as to break down the limbs. As a dwarf, 
or en quenonilie^ tree, on the quince, it is a most desirable 
kind ; the fruit on that stock is often six or eight inches 
long and is higher colored than when growing on the 
pear. It will also flourish in a soil unfavorable to many 
other pears. In regard to quality there is much difference 
of opinion ; but, as we have just stated, this is greatly 
owing to locality, season, 6uc. In a description of it in the 
Oard. Chronicle for 1843, p. 20, Mr. Thompson states that 
it is '^buttery and melting in all seasons, and rich in such 
as are favorable." The best we have ever tasted, were 
some specimens we received from Mr. S. Walker, of Rox- 
bury, last autumn, whose excellent article on the ripening of 
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this and other varieties, will be found in a prerious No. 
(page 22,) and our engraving (jS^. 6,) gives a very cor- 
rect representation of one of the pears. 




Vkar qf Winkjleld Pear. 

Size, large, about five inches long and three inches in 
diameter: Form, oblong pyramidal, irregular, flattened, 
oblique at the crown, largest below the middle, contracting 
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slightly above, and tapering to the stem where it ends 
raUier obtusely : Skin^ fair, smooth, pale yellow when ma- 
ture, broadly tinged with dull red on the sunny side, and 
regularly covered with brownish russet points, interspersed 
with rather large, irregular, blotches or patches of dark 
russet : Stem^ medium length, about one inch, rather slender, 
curved, wrinkled, greenish brown, thick and fleshy at its 
junction with the Iruit, which is oblique : Eye^ large, open, 
slightly depressed in a roundish shallow cavity ; segments 
of the calyx large, broad, long, pointed and much reflexed : 
Fleshy yellowish white, coarse, tender and juicy : Flavor^ 
pleasant, sweet, and agreeable : Core^ large : Seeds, medium 
size, pale brown. Ripe from November to February. 



Art. III. An account of tn}o new Seedling Apples, with a 
description of their qualities. In a letter to J. S. Skinner, 
Esq., Corresponding Member of the Col. Hort. Soc, Wash- 
ington, D. C. By J. W. Scott, Esq., Toledo, Ohio. 
Communicated by Mr. Skinner. 

In conformity with the request of Hon. E. Whittlesey, I 
send you an account of some seedling apples of uncommon 
merit. They grow on the alluvial bottom or intervale of 
the Maumee River, immediately under the high bank on 
which Fort Meigs was built. The orchard was planted 
some 20 or 30 years ago, I think by Major Spafibrd, father 
of the present owner, Aurora Spafibrd. The trees are 
thrifty and handsome shaped. The Spafibrd Russet is 
believed to be a very good bearer. The other, which has 
been named Darling Russet, from Henry Darling, Esq., 
late of Perrysburg, who first brought them into notice, is 
not believed to be a first-rate bearer, but as I have not 
made enquiries of Judge Spafibrd himself, I am not sure 
of that. It bore this year over 12 bushels. It has rather 
limber twigs on which the apples grow. The apples are of 
very unequal size, from that of a medium Spitzemburg to 
a medium Seek-no-further. From the stem end there some- 
times runs one or more well defined seams towards the 
blossom end. Some of them are shaped like Spitzemburg, 
and some like Lady-finger apples. I have been particular 
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in describing this Darling Russet, because I think it equal, 
taking all its qualities together, to the best winter apple that 
has fallen under m^ notice. I prefer it to the Greening, 
the Boston or Roxbnry Ausset, or the Newtown pippin. For 
keeping late, and preservuig its freshness and flavor, it will 
take rank with any rival that I know. I know no apple 
having so racy a flavor. 

Spaffbrd Russet — A medium sized apple. The eye in a 
small and rather deep cavity ; the stem about three-fourths 
of an inch long. Of a smooth, russety, golden yellow color. 
Flesh tender, firm, juicy, sub-acid, and possessing a flavor 
of a summer pear. It ripens from October to December. 
This apple is a seedling on the farm of Judge Spafibrd, of 
Perrysburg. 

Darling Rt£ssei,^'A medium sized apple, of somewhat 
conical form ; the eye and stem in moderate sized cavities ; 
the stem from three-fourths of an inch to an inch in length. 
Of a dark russet color, with greenish yellow blotches on 
one side, and yellowish red on the other, and of a smooth, 
Tussety yellow around the stem. The flesh white, tender, 
firm, and high flavored. It excels the Roxbury Russet in 
high flavor, but is of a coarser texture. This apple is also 
a seedling on the farm of Judge Spaffbrd. In a dark, cool 
cellar, thev would hardly ripen before the middle of April, 
and would keep good till July. 

As a fall and early winter apple, we like the Spafibrd 
Russet as well as any ; I might say better than any, except 
the Fall Pippin and the Belleflower. It is said to be a 
stronger and better tree than the Darling Russet. 

Scions of these apples may be had of Hon. Aurora Spaf- 
ford, Perrysburg, who owns the orchard, and who, I doubt 
not, will take pleasure in aiding your design to collect the 
best native apples of the west. My acquaintance with Ohio 
seedling apples leads me to entertain very favorable antici- 
pations of your success in obtaining all the new varieties 
that may be desired, and of a quality not inferior to the 
best that fill the books of our pomological writers. 

I had a kind last winter, obtained from an orchard five 
miles above Maumee, on the river bottom, bearing a few 
feet below the surface, — a shelly lime rock, — that kept well 
and were excellent, but I have lost the description, and 
could not now find the tree. They were selected by my- 
self from a large orchard, where I was obtaining my graft- 
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ed frait for winter use. I picked from all the trees, the 
apples on which looked as if they might keep well and be 
sood, but I found but this one kind worth propagating. 
Next fall I will endeavor to find it out again. If 1 can be 
of service in the good cause of securing the propagation of 
the best native fruits, please command me. 
Very truly yours, 

J. W. Scott. 
Toledo, 2Bth Feb., 1844. 



Art. I Y. Ouano ; its action upon the growth of various 
Plants, Fruits, ^c. By J. E. Teschbmacubr, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 

I HAVB already stated that I had numerous experiments 
in progress which were destroyed by fire ; as there is no 
prospect of my resuming them at present, I will ofier a few 
ideas upon which several of them were based, in order that 
those who have leisure may pursue them. The ultimate 
object of vegetable life appears to me to be the production 
of seed ; — to this purpose, and to accumulate the properties 
and ingredients tor the formation and perfection of this 
seed, the root, stem, leaf and flower are aevoted, each per- 
forming its destined gradual part, until by their united ef- 
forts, brought into action by soil, light, heat and moisture, 
this object is attained ; exterior vegetable action then de- 
clines until another season. Experiment has shown that 
plants grown on mere sand, with the assistance of water, 
will throw out stem, leaf and flower, nay even the forms of 
seed, but these will be mere integuments, empty vesicles or 
little bladders — also that by constantly stimulating, with 
peculiar manure, we can throw plants into such uninter- 
rupted luxuriance of shoots and foliage, that often the 
flowers, and more often the seeds, do not appear within the 
limits of the season. Combining these views with others 
on the production of double flowers, and with some sug- 
gested by various experiments on Guano, it seems to me 
highly probable that certain manures are particularly con- 
ducive to a luxuriant growth of stem and foliage, while 
others are peouUarly to to the production of numerous and 
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well filled seeds. As it would be impossible for me, at the 
present moment, to develop all my ideas and experience on 
this subject, I will endeavor briefly to elucidate it by a sup- 
position, which, like those in algebra, may or may not be 
near the trnth. 

Suppose the nitrogenous {ammoniaccJ) and alkaline {pot^ 
ash and soda) manures to be those chiefly instrumental in 
producing stem and foliage, then nitrate of soda will be 
valuable for this purpose, and if the soil itself contain the 
ingredients of the seed in a fit state for absorption, the plant 
thus thrown into a state of luxuriance will be enabled to 
draw from it sufficient to make plenty of good seed. But 
if the soil in itself contains them very sparingly, then this 
excess of stem and foliage, although containing a quantity 
of nitrogenous and palatable food for cattle, will be defi- 
cient in rich seed. Now we know that phosphate of lime 
and of magnesia, with sulphurous compounds, exist in all 
seeds useful to man and animals — these, however, do not 
form part of nitrate of soda and potash, hence the latter 
ca^^n only assist the plant in extracting them from the soil. 

Suppose, secondly, we use a manure combining the nitro- 
genous principles in the shape of urates, &c. with the 
alkaline phosphates, sulphates, muriates, &c., then even on 
the poorest soil, while the ammoniacal portion is performing 
its office of causing luxuriance in foliage and stem, the in- 
gredients of the seed are oflered in abimdance to the root 
This is exactly the predicament of Guano-— most of the 
salts in which are soluble in water — and those which are 
not, such as the phosphate and oxalate of lime, become so 
when combined near the roots with the carbonic acid fur- 
nished by the hiimus as well as by other portions of the 
manure. 

The use of a solution of Guano in water is therefore 
good, when the seed is not required ; but where it is, the 
deprivation of the insoluble phosphate of lime is very inju- 
rious. 

Hence, from the proper use of Guano, a luxuriant vege- 
tation is followed by the production of a large crop of fine 
seed. As a farther elucidation of my views, I will state 
that the manure made use of for the purpose of producing 
double flowers, is the highly nitrogenous stable manure, 
which is used in such quantity as to prevent the roots from 
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coming into contact with that part of the soil containing 
the ingredients of the seed — this manure being then chiefly- 
favorable to the production of foliage alone, if continued 
through many generations will by degrees convert the 
stamens, pistils, and the parts destined by nature to prepare 
the seed, into leaves or petals, and finally obliterate the 
seed. These flowers, if grown in a poor soil, scarce in 
nitrogenous substances, will again, as is well known, revert 
to their normal single seed bearing state. 

Several of my experiments with Guano proved to me 
that it shortened the internodes, or portions of the stem be- 
tween each leaf; this was particularly evident in seedling 
orange and lemon trees, and is a sure indication of fruit or 
seed bearing ; indeed the spurs, which are well known as 
the fruit producing parts of many trees, are but shortened 
branches where the internodes are reduced to a mere noth- 
ing, and where, consequently, the axillary action is concen- 
trated into a small space. I have, therefore, no doubt of 
the beneficial action of Guano on fruit trees. Many exper- 
iments are, however, yet desirable. Such as whether Guano 
acts beneficially on the receptacle of the seed, which is the 
fruit of the strawberry and raspberry ; whether on the ex- 
terior covering of the seed, which is the apple, peach, plum, 
&c. ; or on the kernel or nut, or on the pulpy envelop of 
the seed, as the gooseberry, grape, melon, gourd, &c. I 
hope that these ideas will give rise to numerous experi- 
ments this year, and that those who make them will not 
hesitate freely to communicate them for the general benefit. 

I will merely add farther, that I should consider it advis- 
able, in all experiments on fruits, to try both the Guano 
itself as well as a weak solution of it in water — it is highly 
probable that the solution will be efiScacious where the re- 
ceptacle or the exterior of the seed is most valuable, where- 
as in corn, peas, beans, &c., those phosphates which are in- 
soluble in water, and are very necessary, would be thus 
lost to the plant. 

At another period I may possibly resume this subject, as 
it seems to me that these ideas open new views on the phy- 
siology of plants, and certainly show of how much impor- 
tance it is for those who study this subje^^t to become better 
acquainted, from personal observation, with the action of 
the soils on vegetable life. It is from the want of this / 
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knowledge that the greatest errors have been proposed and 
propagated as truths, by scientific men. 

Yours, J. £. TsSCHSlfACHBB. 

BasioHj March, 1844. 



Art. y. Observations on the Curculio, and the modes re- 
cently recommended for its destruction ; with some remarks 
upon the application of Salt Lye, and its efficacy in exiir* 
patifig the Insect. By John A. Ksnrick, Newton, Mass. 

Having, till quite recently, had all my plums destroyed 
by the Curculio, my attention has been directed to all com- 
munications upon the subject in your Magazine, and other 
publications, which came in my way, with a hope of find- 
ing some preventive or remedy proposed, which would ena- 
ble me to secure a crop ; but such various and opposite 
opinions exist among writers, that I have, on the whole, 
been rather blinded than enlightened by many of the arti- 
cles which I have read, and have been almost discouraged 
from trying many things which seemed to be well recom- 
mended for this purpose. Some writers contend that the 
evil, to a great extent, arises in consequence of the punc- 
tured fruit being left upon the ground, thereby allowing the 
worms to escape and bury themselves imder the trees dur- 
ing the winter, which, in effect, is sowing the seed for the 
crop of the succeeding year. Writers, who are of this opin- 
ion, recommend the destruction of all punctured fruit, either 
by gathering it up daily or allowing swine to run at large 
among the trees ; and I have read of great benefits being 
realized from this course. Fowls also have been recom- 
mended ; and salt has been relied on by many, spreading 
it on the surface of the ground under the trees, as far as 
the branches extend ; — the last has been said to be com- 
pletely effectual. 

Various other things have been proposed. There are 
some writers, however, who contend that the insect is able 
to fly a great distance; and consequently all, or either of 
the above modes, are no prevention at all ; and destroying 
all the defective fruit will not diminish their number the 
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succeeding year ; that nothing bnt their destruction at the 
season when they are actually committing their depreda- 
tions upon the fruit, can avail anything. I read the letter 
of Dr. Burnett, who seems to be of this opinion ; but not- 
withstanding it contained much scientific information, it 
was evident to all others, whose opinion I heard expressed, 
that it was doubtful whether the expense of preserving the 
fruit in the way recommend by him would not be greater 
than all the income which could be expected from the sale 
of it, as it would be necessary to continue the operation 
twice a day for several weeks ; very near to which conclu- 
sion your correspondent, Mr. Fahnestock, seems to have 
arrived ; and the communication from him in your March 
No. seems to require a notice from some proselyte to salij 
as an eflScacious preventive of the Curculio, as he looks 
upon it as so great a '^ fallacy" to attempt their destruction 
by either of the above proposed methods. 

Admitting all his statement offsets to be strictly correct, 
(and I do not doubt it,) the only hope can be to be able to 
secure a crop the present season; and 1 think a more effect- 
ual and cheaper course can be found, which will effect the 
object, than that recommended by Dr. Burnett. Had your 
friend Mr. Ernst diverged a few rods from his course, after 
leaving the trees he gave an account of, which had been 
dressed with salt lye, I should have been happy to have 
shown him a striking example of its effects on a small 
orchard of plums ; they are growing in a yard used for 
poultry, which was enclosed under an idea that the injury 
would be prevented by the fowls; but, although I had 
some fruit, so large a proportion was destroyed that the 
experiment proved a failure. 

Having heard salt recommended I concluded to make a 
trial of salt lye, having a quantity at command. The yard 
contains about one eighth of an acre, in which I have about 
a hundred trees. In the spring I had about two cords of 
meadow mud, well saturated with lye, evenly spread and 
spaded in. (The year previous about the same quantity of 
dock mud was applied in the same way.) About the first 
of June I put on a load of about five hogsheads in addition, 
pouring it from a large watering pot, about two common ' 
sized pailsfull to each tree, saturating the whole ground in 
the yard ; and so powerful was the application that there 
was not a weed to be found the height of two inches during 
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the season — every tree bore well, and many of them were 
so completely loaded with fruit that I was obliged to stake 
them to prevent their breaking down. There were a very 
few Curculios which found their way up the trees, but not 
a twentieth part enough to thin the fruit as they ought to 
have been, which prevented their attaining the size they 
otherwise would have done. 

If your correspondent will lay aside a part of his present 
theory, and make a fair trial of strong brine — plant his 
trees seven or eight feet apart each way — (and he may try 
the experiment fully this season, planting his trees care- 
fully, as I had a number of small trees carelessly planted 
last May, several of which bore 25 to 30 each) — and satu- 
rate the whole surface of the ground with brine, allowing 
about two pailsfull to each tree — I think he may be seen 
next July hunting for a few of those same little insects to 
aid him in thinning his fruit. 

Yours, • John A. Kenkick. 

Newton^ March, 1844. 



Aet. VI. Observations on the Camellia, with a descriptive 
account of all the finest varieties which have been intro- 
duced, or raised from seed, in this country. By M. P. 
Wilder, Esq. President of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 

( CMlinv/tdfrim Vol. VII, p. 22a) 

[After a lapse of two years we have the pleasure of pre- 
senting a continuation of Mr. Wilder's article, giving accurate 
descriptions of such new camellias as have flowered in his 
collection. Owing to the loss of many plants at the time 
his collection was partially destroyed by fire, he was una- 
ble to continue his remarks in our last volume. — Ed,\ 

135. Camellia jap6nica var. Coqu^ttif. Abbe Berlfcse 

Monographie, 

This variety is of recent introduction to our collections. 
Flower, large, regular and symetrical — ^the exterior petals 
deep crimson, those approaching the centre, rose color 
shaded with violet, handsomely imbricated and diminish-- 
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ing very gradually in size frcmi the circumference inward. 
Sometimes striped and splashed with white. Desirable. 

136. Camellia j. var. Duchesse d' Orleans. Abbe Berl^se 
Mofiog, 

Flower 3J to 4 inches in diameter, of the most perfect 
formation ; petals beautifully cupped and imbricated, and 
standing erect in concentric circles to the very centre; 
color, pale blush, nearly white, and exquisitely spotted and 
striped with rose. First class. 

137. Gam611fa j. var. Brucedna. European Catalogues. 
The color of the flower is deep orange red, a shade 

lighter than C. var. Ijeedna superba which it much resem- 
bles ; the form nearly regular ; petals imbricated and well 
arranged. Size, large. 

138. Cam61iio j. var. eclipsis riibra. European Cat. 

Preston Eclipse. Abbe Berl^se Iconographie. 

Color, light rose, veined distinctly with darker shade. 
Form and size of C. var. Press's Eclipse, from a sporting 
branch of which it no doubt originated, and has by grafting 
been perpetuated as a distinct sort. 

139. Camellia j. var. Oxriglom&na superba. Abbe Ber- 
Use Icon, 

Flower 3J to 4 inches in diameter. The large outer pe- 
tals are broad and roimd ; those of the interior narrow, 
elongate, and erect. Form of C. punctata, ground color 
rosy blush, distinctly marked with spots and lines of car- 
mine red. 

140. Camellia j. var. serratif61ia. European Cat. 

This is a variegated variety ; the beauty of which is 
wholly dependent on the quantity of white with which it 
is marked. It is usually much spotted, on a deep rose 
ground, and in this condition a pretty, desirable, sort. Size, 
rather less than medium, having 3 or 4 rows of petals, reg- 
ularly arranged, with some stamens intermixed. Flower 
resembles C. j. var. Donckelaerii. 

141. Camellia j. var. Victdria dlba. Abbe BerUse. 
Flower 3^ to 4 inches in diameter ; white, slightly spotted 

with rose and occasionally a petal suffused with deep blush 
or pink. Form of C. var. imbric^ta alba, full, round and 
double. Received from the Abbe Berl^se and undescribed. 
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143. Cam^Uia j. var. Siocoi (color di laoca.) Abbo Bei^ 
Use Mtmog. 

The color of this flower is a pale rose nearly pink. Pe- 
tals regularly imbricated, faintly striped through the centre, 
and touched at the apex with white. Form, good ; size, 
medium — does not open its flowers freely. 

143. Camellia j. var. S&ccoi ndva. German and French 
CcUalogues. 

A new desirable Camellia, perfectly regular and sjnn- 
metrical in its form. Petals beautifully cupped and imbri- 
cated ; color, very light delicate rose ; size 3^ to 4 inches. 
First class. 

144. Camellia j. var. Sdccot des Peintr6s. Abbe BerWse. 
Flower medium size ; petals regularly laid over each 

other in shell form, entire, round; color deep rose, dis- 
tinctly spotted with pure white. Handsome. Received 
from the Abbe Berl^se. This and the two preceding varie- 
ties were raised from seed by the late Dr. Sacco, of Milan. 

145. Camellia j. var. Carswellidna. Abbe Berl^se Monog. 
The form of this camellia is like the old double White, 

regularly imbricated to the centre. Color a deep cherry 
red, the petals being frequently striped through the centre 
and marked at the apex with dingy white. Very shy in 
producing its flower buds. 

146. Camellia j. var. Mile E'ndi. English and German 
CcUfdogues. 

Flower of the loose waratah formation, with two rows 
of outer guard petals, those of the centre being long, nar- 
row and erect; size 4 inches ; clear rose color. Raised by 
Mr. Thompson of Mile End, near London. 

147. Camellia j. var. pictdrum coccinea. Abbe Berl^se 
Monog. 

Form and color of C. var. fl6rida; petals broad, large, 
handsomely cupped, with sometimes a few of those at die 
centre not fully developed. 

148. Camellia j. var. Coll^ttn. German and French Cat. 
Flower of the irregular formation, 4 to 4} inches in di- 
ameter, full and double ; exterior petals broad, those of the 
interior narrow, numerous, forming a thick well filled cen- 
tre. The color is a deep crimson, approaching to scarlet. 
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and the merit of this variety consists mostly in the manner 
with which it is spotted with white, being sometimes in 
this condition very beautiful. 

149. Camellia j. var. 41ba yenusta. French and German 
Caialogues. 

Flower of the irregular formation, round, double and full ; 
white, sometimes slightly spotted and tinged with rose ; 
medium size. 

150. Camellia j. yar. foIiol6sa. Herbert's AmaryUiddceiB. 

C.j. var. AmaUhea. Ger. Cai. 
An English variety, produced from seed by Rev. Mr. 
Herbert, Spofforth, England. Color of C. j. v. concinna ; 
4 to 5 inches in diameter ; petals very numerous and well 
arranged, those at the centre narrow, long and irregular ; 
devoid of stamens. 

151. Camellia j. var. Emelie grandifldra. Abbe Ber- 
l^se Monog. 

Flower 4 to 4 J inches in diameter, full and spherical, 
with high centre ; color a shade lighter than C. j. var. con- 
spicua, sometimes freely marked with white ; a bold showy 
sort. 

152. Camellia j. var. innoc^nza. French Cai. 

A pure white camellia of large size and nearly regular 
formation. This variety has not always opened its flowers 
freely. 

153. Camellia j. var. madiolan6nsis. Abbe Berl^se. 

A flower of very perfect form, and beautifully cupped, 
which shape it retains until near falling ; color, very deli- 
cate rose, or pink, almost blush ; size, medium. This va^ 
riety I received from the Abbe Berl^se, and is yet unde- 
scribed by him. 

154. Camellia j. var. Bon&rdn striata Rid61phti. Abbe 
Berl^se Icon. 

A new Camellia of medium size, white, distinctly striped 
and spotted with rose ; resembling C. j. var. Press's Eclipse 
in form and appearance, but is more strongly variegated, 
and of quite different foliage. 

155. Cam611ia j. var. Marchioness of Exeter. English 
and German Cat. 

Clear brilliant rose; very large, 5 to 5} inches in diame- 
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ter ; petals large and broad, not numerous, but imbricated 
and well arranged, exhibiting some stamens ; a free, easy 
and bold flower. 

156. Camellia j. var. pictdrum rdseum. European Cat. 
Rdsa pictdrum. Abbe Berl^se Icon. 

Flower large, 4 inches or more in diameter, and of a 
clear brilliant rose color ; form, regular ; petals, not very- 
numerous, well arranged and gracefully imbricated, gen- 
erally full, but sometimes a few imperfect stamens at the 
centre. Desirable variety. 
167. Camellia j. var. Henri Favre. Abbe Berl^se Icon. 

A variety of superior excellence ; flower 3J to 4 inches 
in diameter ; the outer rows of petals deep crimson, those 
of the interior gradually shaded to a delicate rose color ; 
exquisitely cupped and imbricated, and of the most elegant 
formation. 

It is stated in the Iconography that Mons. Favre of 
Nantes produced this Camellia from seed, and sold it to M. 
Cachet of Angers for the enormous sum of 6000 francs, or 
more than eleven hundred dollars. 

In continuation of my "Observations on the Camellia," 
I propose to give your readers in my next, descriptions of 
some American varieties, which have of late come to notice. 
Of these, several will take rank, if not precedence, with 
those of the highest order of other countries. 

To have gained from seed a camellia of the regular form- 
ation, and as perfectly imbricated as the old double White, 
would, a few years since, have been considered a matter of 
surprise. It is now, however, quite a frequent occurrence, 
and proves the success that has attended its hybridization 
in this country. I venture to predict that we shall here- 
after be exporters, as well as importers, of new varieties, 
and thus, in some measure relieve ourselves of the disap- 
pointments we have experienced by receiving those, some 
of which have had, at least, little else than a high sounding 
name, and glowing description, to recommend them. 

Of less than twenty seedlings which have bloomed in 
my collection the present year, five have been of the regu- 
lar perfect formation, and which it is believed will prove 
worthy of dedication, and a place in this magnificent tribe 
of plants. 

In the collection of Mr. Boll of New York, (formerly Mr. 
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Smith's of Philadelphia,) a still larger number hare flow*- 
ered this season, and which he considers first rate. 

Among the successful cultivators who have produced fine 
varieties may be mentioned Mr. Floy of New York, Mr. 
Feast of Baltimore, Messrs. Buist, Ritchie &, Dick, Sher- 
wood and others of Philadelphia. And of those already be- 
fore the public, or soon to appear, may be named — C. j. var. 
Landr^thu, americkna, amibile, Prittu, Martha, Hemp- 
ste&dii, Sherwoddii, Fekstti, Binneyit, Gen. Washington, 
Gen. Lafayette, Caroline Smith, Brooklynia, Wilderi, and 
others, all of the full, regular, imbricated form. 

M. P. Wn^DER. 

Hawthorn Grove, Dorchester, March, 1844. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

A&T. I. Domuitc Mdiees. 

Raiiing Seedlings of Roses. — ^I noticed the article by Mr. Pierce upon 
nifling seedling roses from the rubifbiia, and hope I may be able to get 
a portion of the seed he promises to send the Horticultural Society. I 
should, however, need some instruction to enable me to make them veffe- 
«tate the first season, and hope he will send you an article, giving you his 
manner of growing them. How would they do for stocks to inoculate ? 
The Boursault is excellent in some respects, but is condemned b^ some 
of the best rose growers in this vicinity, on account of its disposition to 
throw up suckers, particularly when planted in the open ^und, and it 10 
said to be liable to die down afler being cut down tne side opposite the 
bud.— Ir: JVewten, JMon*, 1844. 

[We should be glad to learn what stock can be used for budding that 
will not throw up suckers when planted in the open ground. The Bour- 
sault is a most ezceUent stock. Do those who condemn the Boursault 
know any thing about it ? and are their opinions based upon experiment ? 
We consider it aB good a stock as we have ever tried, especially for Tea, 
Noisete, Bengal and Bourbon, roses. The Prairie rose may excel it, but 
this remains to be seen. It will be recollected that there are several va- 
rieties of the Boursault, and that the old blnsh is the best — Ed] 

JbrtUUial Guano. — Dr. Jackson states that artificial guano may easily be 
manunictured at a less price than the imported article can be had : though 
there are some doubts respecting this, we annex below the list of ingredi- 
ents which compose his artificial guano. We are assured by one who is 
well acquainted with the price of the articles, Uiat they are quite too low, 
<m ihe average, of at least 30 per cent We, however, give the statement 
entire. 

According to the analysis of Voelckl, published in the BuUdin Vhir 
versdU de Geneve, Nov. 17th, 1841, natural goano consists of— 
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Unteofainmamay 9. 

Oxalate of ammonia, ...... 10.6 

Oxalate of lime, 7.0 

Phosphate of ammonia, ...... 6.0 

Phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, ... 9.6 

Salphate of potanh, 5.5 

Sulphate of soda, 8.8 

Muriate of ammonia, ••...• 4.2 

Phosphate of lime, 14.3 

Clay and sand, 4.7 

Vniktermined wganic rndtUr^ (I of which is soluble in 

water,) and water with traces of soluble salts of iron, S2.3 

100. 
The following is the composition of my artificial goano, with an esti- 
mate of the cost of each ingredient, as stated by my friend j Mr. A. A. 
Hayes, a scientific and manufacturing chemist The prices are estimat- 
ed for crude products, as they can be made in large quantities: — 

Cottperlb. Total, 

Bone-ash, or ground bones, • 15 lbs. i cent 7 cents. 

Carbonate of ammonia. 

Phosphate of soda, 

Sulp|hate of magnesia, 

Muriate of ammonia, 

Sulphate of soda. 

Sulphate of potash. 

Nitrate of soda. 

Nitrate of potash, 

*Humate of potash, 

fApocrenate of ammonia, &.C., 

Oxide of manganese, 

Bog-iron ore in powder. 

Pine silex from peat bog, q. s. 

100 93 32 

In the cultivation of potatoes, a much larger proportion of sulphate of 
magnesia may be introduced with advantage. For clover, a very larffe 
addition of gypsum may be made, either by mixing it directly with the 
guano, or by spreading it on the soil, the latter being preferable, since it 
will absorb the escaping ammonia. 

The apocrenate, crcnate, and humate of ammonia made by the addition 
«f carbonate of ammonia to swamp muck or peat, does not (in the lar^e 
way) require to be dissolved and filtered. It will be sufficient to mix 
them in the state of moist paste. No ammonia can escape from its com- 
bination with the peat or muck. 

The refuse bone-black of sugar refineries may be made into a paste 
with sulphuric acid in excess, and then treated with a sufficiency of 
•crude potash or soda to take np the phosphoric acid set free by the sul- 
phuric acid. This mixture may be at once added to the other ingredients 
of the guano, leaving out the phosphate of soda and sulphate of potash 
wad gypsum, for these are now formed. 

* Sawdust and potash melted together in an iron pot. 

f Peat steeped m carbonate of ammonia, strained and evaporated to paste. 
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The animal carbon will alao be a substitute for the ammoniacal extract 
of peat, which may be omitted. Urine made into a paste with calcined 
ffypsum^ may be substituted for the carbonate and muriate of ammonia. 
It IS indifferent whether we use nitrates of soda or potash. The common 
crude saltpetre will answer perfectly well, where it can be obtained 
cheaper than nitrate of soda. Common bog manganese answers for the 
oxide of manganese and bog iron. 

It will be easy for any one familiar with chemistry, to make many vari- 
eties of the above combinations within the rules, but those who do not 
understand the science, will do well to follow the formula strictly, if they 
wish to test the value of the manure. — fJV*. £. Farmer.) 
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Satwrday, Feh. Sd, 1844. An adjourned meeting of the Society was 
held to-day, — ^the President in the Chair. 

Mr. Vose's letter declining to serve on the building committee was ac- 
cepted, and CapL F. W. Macondrav chosen in Mr. Vose's place. 

br. A. B. Wheeler was admitted a subscription member. Adjourned 
three weeks to March 2d. 

March 2tL An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, — ^the 
President in the Chair. 

A report was read from Professor Russell, upon the seeds received 
from Prof. Fischer, of the Botanic Garden of St. Petersburg, which was 
accepted, and voted to be published in the transactions of the Society. 

A letter was received from A. H. Ernst, corresponding member, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, describing two varieties of apples. 

It was voted, that the sum of thirty -eight dollars be appropriated to the 
Fruit Committee, for the purpose of awarding gratutities for 1843, 
agreeably to the report of the Fruit Committee. 

On motion of C. M. Hovey, the following Resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Society have learned, with feeliags of painful re- 

f ret, the death of their late honorary member, Jontr Claudius Loudoit, 
sq., of London, and that, sensible of the important services he has ren- 
dered to the science of Horticulture and Rural Improvement generally, 
in the publication and dissemination of the many valuable and instructive 
works, of which he was the author, as well as the conductor of the late 
Gardener^s Ma^aziney — ^they would respectfullv tender the s)rmpathies and 
condolence of its members to the family of Mr. Loudon, in their deep 
affliction and bereavement 

It was also voted, that the Corresponding Secretary be requested to 
transmit a copy of the above to the family of Mr. Loudon. Adjourned 
one week to March 9th. 

ExhibiJted — Fruit : From A. H. Ernst, fine specimens of an apple, called 
the Detroit, and also a seedling called the Cannahan ; both handsome 
and good, the former much resembling the Bell flower, with which it may 
prove synonymous. We have drawings of both these varieties, and in our 
next number shall publish Mr. Ernst's communication to the Society, and 

five an engraving of the Cannahan. From the President of the Society, 
rincoB* St Grermain and Catillac pears, both handsome, and the former 
in excellent preservation. From Capt Macondray, pears without name. 
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March 9. An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day,— the 
President in the Chair. 

The seeds received from Fro£ Fischer were placed in the hands of the 
Flower Committee. 

The Special Committee appointed at the last meeting, to whom was re- 
ferred the subject of appropriating money for Premiums for 1844, reported 
that it was expedient to appropriate the sum of four Hundred ana sixty 
dollars, to be divided as follows : To the Flower Committee, two hundred 
dollars ; to the Fruit Committee, two hundred dollars ; and to the Vege- 
table Committee, sixty dolhirs ; with a special provision that not more 
than thirty dollars should be a;varded for any one class of flowers, fruits, 
or vegetables ; and also, that of the above sums, the Flower and Fruit 
Committees should reserve the amount of twenty-five dollars, to be award- 
ed as gratuities, should objects be presented worthy of the same. 

It was voted, that a committee of five be appointed to take into consid- 
eration the subject of awarding medals or plate instead of money, and 
also, to report whether it is not expedient to award the medals at the time 
of declaring tiie premiums, so far as practicable. Messrs. Newhall, Walk- 
er, Stickney, C. M. Hovey, and Teschemacher, were appointed the com- 
mittee. 

The reports of the Flower, Fruit and Vegetable Committees having 
been approved by the Executive Committee, it was voted, that they be 
published as usual. Adjourned one week to March 16th. 

The following are the reports of the several conmiittees : — 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FLOWERS, 

AWARDIIfG PREMIUMS FOR 1843. 

The Committee on Flowers beg leave to submit the following report of 
their doings. They have awarded the premiums offered by the Society, 
viz: — 
Tulips. — ^For the best specimens of not less than 30 blooms^ a 

premium to S. Walker, of $4 00 

For second best specimen of not less than 30 blooms, a pre- 
mium to S. R. Johnson, of 3 00 

Gerahiums. — For the best display of cut flowers, a premium to 

Wm. Meller, of 5 00 

Pjeonies. — For the best display of flowers, a premium to Wm. 

E. Carter, of 5 00 

For the second best display, a premium to S. Walker, of . 3 00 
Pansies. — For the best display, a premium to Joseph S. Cabot, of 2 00 
RosEs^ — ^In classes, as follows :-^ 

Class 1. — Hardy kinds. 
For the best 20 dissimilar blooms, a premium to Hovey & 

Co., of 7 00 

For the second best 20 dissimilar blooms, a premium to S. 

R. Johnson, of 5 00 

For the third best 20 dissimilar blooms, a premium to J. 

Breck & Co., of 3 00 

Class 2. — Bourbon, Chinesey Sfc 
For the best display, a premium to S. R. Johnson, of . 5 00 
VOL. X. — ^NO. 17. 20 
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CXom 3. — Perpdwd tmd Mar Rosea. 

For the best display, a premium to Hovey &. Ca, of . • 3 00 
For the seconil best display, a premium to S. R. Johoson, of 2 00 
PiHXS. — ^For the best display of flowers, a premium to S. WaJk- 

er, of 4 00 

For the second best display of flowers, a premium to Wm. 

Meller, of 2 00 

Carnations, &c. — For the best display, a premium to J. Breck 

&Co.,of 5 00 

For the second best display, a premium to S. Walker, of . 3 00 
For the best seedlings, a premium to J. Breck & Co., of . 2 00 
Balsams. — For the best display of cut flowers, a premium to S. 

R. Johnson, of 2 00 

German Asters. — For the best display, a premium to Hovey 

& Co., of 3 00 

For the second best display, a premium to S. Sweetser, of . 2 00 
Phloxes. — ^For the best display, a premium to Wm. £. Carter, 

of . . . . 3 00 

For the second best display, a premium to S. Walker, of . 2 00 
Dahlias. — In the following divisions and classes: — 
Divinon A. 

The Premier Prize. To J. Stickney 10 00 

Specimen Bloom. To S. A. Walker, . • . . 3 00 
Division B. 
Class I. — For the best 24 dissimilar blooms, a premium to John 

Robinson, of 7 00 

Class II. — For the best 12 dissimilar blooms, a premium to J. L. 

L. F. Warren, of . . . . • . . . 5 00 
Class III. — For the best 6 dissimilar blooms, a premium to S. A. 

Walker, of . 300 

Division C. 
Class I. — For the best 24 dissimilar blooms, a premium to J. 

Stickney, of 7 00 

Class II. — For Uie best 12 dissimilar blooms, a premium to H. 

W. Dutton, of 5 00 

Gratuities. 
To S. Walker, for fine and continued displays of flowers during 

the season, ~ . . . 7 00 

To Miss Russell, for fine and continued displays of flowers dur- 

ingr the season, 5 00 

To John Robinson; for seedling dahlias and rare specimens dur- 
ing the season, 5 00 

To H. K. Oliver, of Salem, for a fine specimen of dahlia, var. 

Oakley's Surprise, 2 00 

To John A. Kenrick, for fine specimens of flowering shrubs. 

To Wm. E. Carter, for a fine specimen of Achimenes longifl^ra, 5 00 
To J. L. L. F. Warren, for fine bouquets during the season . 5 00 
To Wm. Wales, for fine specimens of tender roses, . . . 2 00 



Per order, S. WaUur^ Ckmrman. 



$150 00 
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REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON FRUITS, 

AWARDING PRKMinXS FOR 1843. 

The Committee on Fruits, after mature deliberation, award the follow- 
ing premiums, agreeable to the appropriation made for that purpose for 
the present year : — 
Apples. — ^To Josiah Lovett, 2d, for best summer apples, . . $5 00 

J. L. L. F. Warren, best fall apples, 5 00 

L. P. Grosvenor, best winter apples, 5 00 

Pears. — ^To Samuel Walker, for best summer pears, . . 5 00 

Elijah Vose, best fall pears, 5 00 

^ Marshall P. Wilder, best winter pears, . * . . 5 00 

Cherries. — To Otis Johnson, for best specimen of cherries, . 4 00 

George Walsh, for second best specimen, . . . . 2 00 
Peaches, under glass. — To J. F. Allen, for the best specimen 

of peaches, j^wn under glass, 5 00 

Otis Johnson, for the next best specimen, . . . . 3 00 
Peaches, out-door culture. — To John Hill, for the best speci- 
men of peaches, in open culture, 5 00 

S. & G. Hyde, for next best, 3 00 

Apricots. — To £. E. Bradshaw, for best specimen of Apricots, 5 00 

John Wells, for next best specimen, . . . . 3 00 
Nectarines, — To David Haggerston, for the best specimen of 

nectarines, 3 00 

Quinces. — ^To John A. Kenrick, for the best specimen of 

quinces, 200 

Plums. — ^To Josiah Lovett, 2d, for the best specimen of plums, 5 00 

E. E. Bradshaw, next best specimen, . . . . 3 00 
Gooseberries. — ^To O. Johnson, for the best specimen of 

gooseberries, 5 00 

J. F. Allen, for second best specimen, . . . . 3 00 

CuRRAZTTs. — ^To A. D. WiUisms, for best specimen of currants, 3 00 

Josiah Lovett, 2d, for next best, 2 00 

Raspberries. — ^To Josiah Lovett, 2d, for the best specimen of 

raspberries, 4 00 

To Messrs. Hovey, next best, 2 00 

Strawberries. — ^To Messrs. Hovey & Co , for the best speci- 
men of strawberries, 5 00 

J. F. Allen, next best, 3 00 

Mulberries. — ^To John Hovey, for the best specimen of mul- 
berries, . . 3 00 

Water-melons. — ^To John Gordon, for the best specimen of 

water-melons, 3 00 

Green-fleshed Melons. — To John C. Howard, for the best 

specimen of green-fleshed melons, 3 00 

Grapes. — To John C. Howard, for the best specimen, grown 

under glass previous to July 1st, 8 00 

J. F. Allen, for the next best specimen, . . • . 5 00 
To David Ha^erston, for the oest specimen grown under 

glass since July 1st, 6 00 
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Otis Johnson, for the next best specimen, . . . . 4 00 
To Kendall Bailey, for the best specimen of foreign grapes, 

open culture, 5 00 

To George Walsh, for the best specimen of native grapes, 3 00 

$140 00 

Your committee recommend the following gratuities be paid, partly 
from an unexpended balance of ten dollars, and the balance of twenty- 
three dollars from a new appropriation. The excellent exhibition of 
peaches and figs, the new seedling grapes, pears and apples, deserve 
something more substantial than a passing notice of merited praise. 
To Wm. Quant, for a fine exhibition of white peaches . . f 3 00 
To J. F. Allen, for his monthly Fayal figs, which prove abun- 
dant bearers, and of fine favor, 5 00 

To Mrs. Diana Crehore, for her Seedling Diana grape, grown 
from the seeds of the Catawba grape, and is the earliest and 
best native grape your committee know of, . . . 5 00 

To Messrs. Wilcomb & King, for the Lawrence pear, . 5 00 

To Daniel Wilbur, Jr., for the Hull pear, 5 00 

To S. L. Goodale, for the McLaughlin pear, . . . . 5 00 
To George Howland, for the 20 oz. apple, . . . . 5 00 

To A. D. Capen, for very large and beautiful apples, . 5 00 

$38 00 
Your committee consider the introduction of new and valuable varieties 
of fruits to the Society, with a view to have them dififused among its mem- 
bers, and finally to the public, as one of the great ends of our associa- 
tion, and every inducement within our limited means should be made use 
of to that end. The Hull pear is from the same individual who intro- 
duced the Early Wilbur, and who has more than once contributed largely 
for the use of the members of our Society. The McLaughlin pears, m>m 
Mr. Goodale, and the Lawrence pears, from Messrs. Wilcomb & King, 
with the fine specimen and fine flavored 20 oz. Pippins, from Mr. George 
Howland, are fruits that should be in every good collection ; they are na- 
tives, and rank with our very best fruits. ^ 

In regard to the Wells premium, your committee are of opinion there 
have been no apples presented that can have a preference to our known 
choice varieties, and consequently no premium can be awarded. 

Communications in regard to the Curculio have been received, particu- 
larizing the habits of the insect, made with much labor and nice observa- 
tion. As there appears nothing new in any of the communications that 
has not been communicated by the late Professor Peck, or by others since, 
and in all the remedies that have been suggested for this pest of our 
choice fruits, no one has been made that your committee could deem 
^orough and efiTectual, or if so, that the remedy would not be too burden- 
some to be compensated for by the crop of fruits. On this subject, they 
would suggest, for the consideration of the Society, whether a gratuity 
might not t>e granted, in lieu of the full premium, as the subject appears to 
be exhausted, and there is no probability, in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, that for many yeais to come, there will much more be known of the 
Curculio than its habits.— Be7|;. F. Drench, Chairman. 
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REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON VEGETABLES, 

AWARDIITG FEEMIUMS FOR 1843. 

The Committee on Vegetables for the year 1843, report the premiums 
awarded by them as follows : — 
Asparagus. — For earliest and largest fomr bunches, to John 

Hill, a premium of 93 00 

Rhubarb. — ^Larffest twelve stalks previous to 1st Saturday in 

July, to Hovey & Co., a premium of . • . . 3 00 
Peas. — No premium awarded. 
Lettuce. — No premium awarded. 
Potatoes. — No premium awarded. 
Cucumbers. — Under glass — best pair exhibited in May, to J. L. 

L. P. Warren, a premium of 4 00 

Open culture — No premium awarded. 
Bbans. — Large Lima, best two quarts, to Josiah Lovett, 2d, a 

premium of 3 00 

Earliest Dwarf— No premium awarded. 
Cauliflowers. — No premium awarded. 
Brocoli. — No premium awarded. 
Celert. — No premium awarded. 
Egg Pjuants. — No premium awarded. 
Tomatoes. — No premium awarded. 
Squashes. — Best display of largest number of varieties at the 

annual exhibition, to Josiah Lovett, 2d, a premium of . 5 00 
For best display of various vegetables at annual exhibition, (not 

including squashes,) to F. W. Macondray, a premium of . 5 00 
To Josiah Lovett, 2d, for a remarkably large cauliflower, a gra- 
tuity of 3 00 

926 00 
The committee regret that so little interest is taken in this department 
Of manv articles for which premiums were offered, no specimens have 
been exhibited ; and as it was presumed that the intention of the Society, 
in making the appropriation, was to give rewards only where they were 
merited, they have withheld premiums where, in their opinion, there was 
no excellence in the specimens exhibited — and more than half the amount 
at their disposal will not be called for. — John A. Kenrickj Chairman. 

March 16. An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, — 
the President in the Chair. 

A letter was received from S. L. Goodale of Saco, Maine, accompa- 
nied with scions, for distribution to the members, of the McLaughlan pear. 
Cuttings of the Diana grape were also received from Mrs. Crehore, for 
the same purpose. The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Goodale 
and Mrs. Crehore. 

A committee was chosen to revise and amend the Constitution and By- 
laws of the Society, and also to consider the expediency of printing tne 
schedules of premiums to be awarded the present year. The committee 
consists of the President, Messrs. Walker, Newhall, Breck and Dr. 
Wight Adjourned one week to March 23d. 
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FaneuU Hall Market. 



Art. V. FaneuU HaU Market. 



Roots, Tuben, <^. 
Potatoes, new : 

c«— " k:;a 

Nova Scotia, I P:;b.^i_ 

Sweet, per bushel, 
Turnips, per bushel : 

Conunoii, . 

Ruta Boga, . . 
Onions : 

Red, per bunch, . 

Yellow, per bunch. . 

Yellow, per bushel. 
Beets, per bushel, . 
Carrots, per bushel, 
Parsnips, per bushel, . 
Salsafv, per doz. rootSj 
Radisnes, per bunch. 
Horseradish, per lb. 
Garlic, per lb. . . 



Prom To 
• cts. • cts 



Cabbages, Salads, <f«, 



Cabbages, per doz. : 
Drumhead, . . 
Savoy, .... 
Red Dutch, . . 

Brocolis, eacn, . . 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Lettuce, per head, . 

Celery. j«r root, . 

Spinacn, per peck, 

Deindelion, per peck, 



Water Cresses^ per duart, . 
Cucumbers, (nickled) pr gal, 
Peppers, (pickled) per gw. . 



Pot and Sweet Herbs, 
Parsley, per half peck, 
Sage, per pound, . . 
Marjorum, per bunch, 
Savory, per bunch, 
Spearmint, per bunch, 



2 60 



60 Apples, dessert and cookii 
— jSaldwins, per barrel. . 
Greenings, per barrel, 
Russetts, per barrel, . 
Blue Pearmain, per barrel 
Danvers Winter Sweet, " 



37^ 



60 



Squashes and Pumpkins. 

Autumnal Marrow, per cwt. 
Winter Crookneck, per cwt. 
Canada Crookneck, per cwt. 
West India, per cwt. . , 
Pumpkins, each, .... 

Fruits. 

Apples, dessert and cooking : 
aid wins, ner barrel. . . 



Greenings, per barrel 
Russetts, per barrel, . . 

Blui> Pi^nrmMm nt»r barrel 

re€ 
vyuiiiuiuii oweei, per 
Spitzembergs, per ba 
Common, jter barrel. 



Danvers Wmter Sweet, " 
Common Sweet, per bar. 
Spitzembergs, per barrel, 



N. Y. Pippin, per barrel, 

f </ Wine apple 

75 Egg-Top, per barrel, . 
— Guliflower, per barrel, 
20 Lady Apple, per. half pk 
^^ Dried apples, per lb. . 

Pears: 

Beurr^ Diel, per doz. . , 

Vicar of Winkfield,pr.« . 

St. Germain, per doz. 

Beurre d'Aremberg, " 

Easter Beurr^, per doz. . 

Chaumontelle. per doz. . 

Common, per naif peck, . 

Bakini?, per bushel, . . 
Cranberries, per bushel. 
Tomatoes, per doz. . . . 
Grapes, per pound : 

White Malaga, . . . . 

Purple Malaga, . . . . 
Pine-apples, each, . . . 

Lemons, per doz 

Oranges, per doz : 

Sicily, 

Havana, 

Walnuts, per bushel. . . 
Chesnuts, per bushel, . . 



From 

• cts, 
6 00 

3 00 

4 00 
2 60 

10 



To 

• cu. 

3 60 
6 00 
3 00 
121 



60 
00 
60 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 3 



00 
00 



60 
60 



*Tauiuu», yci uuauci. 

Chesnuts, per bushel 
Cocoanuts, per bund, 

Riittprniitis. rM»r bush, 



v^uLuauuis, per in 

Butternuts, per b 
Almonds, per lb. 



■:i 



26 

60 
00 
26 

60 
60 



20 
12 
17 

20 

37i 

60 

60 

00 

00 

14 



60 
6 



37i 
00 



26 
26 
26 
20 
60 
26 
60 
00 



4 00 



Remarks. — M&Tx;h has been a variable and unpleasant month; cold 
weather prevailing a larger portion of the time. A few days ago there ap- 
peared some signs of approaching spring, but cold weather has again set 
in, and the thermometer has fallen below 20^. 

FefetM€$. — ^There has been scarcelv any variation in the prices of the 
principal articles. Potatoes remain the same, with a moderate stock. 
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Arrivals from Nova Scotia have supplied the market the last month ; Che- 
nangoes will soon arrive from the East, and fbmish a continued supply ; 
Sweet, from the lateness of the season, have advanced considerably. Tur- 
nips remain about the same, with a ^ood supply. Onions are quite 
scarce, and good yellow command our highest prices. Beets remain the 
same, with an abundant supplv. Radishes have just come to hand, and 
are of fair size and quality : the cold weather has been unfavorable to an 
early and abundant supply. Horseradish is very fine this season, and 
well supplied. Cabbages continue rather scarce ; within a week or two 
the stock has been rather larger, owing to the supply of small lots which 
have been covered during winter. Lettuce is now plentier, and of ex- 
ceedingly fine quality ; prices have also fallen off; the demand for let- 
tuce, particularly at tins season, has greatly increased within a year or 
two. Celery is rather small, and the supply of good quality limited. 
Spinach is now, since the approach of more open weather, more abundant 
Dandelions have made their appearance withm a week, both of Uie wild 
and cultivated, the latter commanding the best price. Squashes of all 
sorts are rather scarce ; marrows are all gone, as are also the true Canada ; 
the main stock is winter crookneck ; within a week or two, however, 
there have been some arrivals of West Indias, of fair quality, which com- 
mand our quotations. 

Fruit, — Apples remain nearly the same ; good Baldwins being readily 
obtained at our quotations ; Blue Pearroains and Gilliflowers are nearly 
ffone, and the Egg-top and Wine apples are quite out of the market ; a few 
Lady apples yet remain. Pears are scarce ; the Vicar of Winkfield is just 
ffone, and though there are some verv small lots oflTering of the d' Aremberg, 
St Germain, &c^ there are scarcely enough to keep up our quotations. 
Cranberries remain the same, very few of this spring's picking having 
yet come to hand. Grapes are nearly gone. — Youtv, M. T. Boston, Mar. 
28,1844. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR APRIL. 
FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grapt Vines in greenhouses and paperies will soon be out into leaf, 
and by the latter part of the month will then show their flower-buds well 
advanced. Continue to increase the temperature a little, and if cold nights 
occur, make stronger fires ; syringe occasionally, and cut out any eyes 
which are not wanted or do not start strong : also tie up the side shoots 
as they advance. In cold houses the vines will soon be breaking their 
eyes, and air should be properly admitted. Vines in the open ground, 
owing to the cold weather, have not yet been uncovered ; the first pleas- 
ant weather this should be attended to. 

Scums may yet be cut for grafting if not done before. 
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€ho9€bar]fi Currant mnd Batpb$ny bashes may now iM tnikspknted 
with eatire success. 

Pruning may now be performed ; and as much riioald be completed 
this month as possible. 

Strawberry hedg may be planted this month with success. We conid-* 
er it the most favorable season. 

Grafting should soon be comnMnced and continued throngfaout th« 
month. 

Peadif Pear^ Plumy and other kinds of trees, may be transplanted this 
month. Roots grafted in March should be set out in the open ground 
this month. 

Pear and Apfle seed should be sown as soon as the gieund can b« 
got ready. 

FLOWKB DBFARTMEIfT. 

Dahlias potted last month will now be throwing up strong shoots, which, 
if many young plants are wanted, should be taken off and rooted in a hot 
bed ; or the roots may be separated and potted. They should be shelter- 
ed in a frame during the entire month of April. 

Rocket Larkspur seed should be sown as soon as the ground is suffi- 
ciently dry to be dug over. 

Pelargoniims not yet shifled should not be omitted any longer. 

Cammias will now be making vigorous shoots, and will require syring- 
ing at least twice a week. Give guano liquid to the roots once a week. 
Continue to inarch if duplicate plants are wanted. Such plants as need 
repotting, if not already begun to grow, should be shifled immediately. 

Tuberoses, Gladioluses, and similar bulbs may be potted now for early 
blooming ; turning the bulbs out of pots, into the border in May. 

German Asters, Pansies, Balsams, Stocks, ifc, should be sown this month 
in an exhausted hot bed or a cold frame. 

Roses will perhaps need repotting ; but this need not be done unless 
the roots are quite crowded, as the plants had better be turned out into 
the ground in May. '' 

Verbenas should now be repotted, and all straggling shoots cut in. 

Fuchsias will now need shifling ; as this is now so admired a tribe, 
we hope to see more care taken m its cultivation. 

Cactuses will now require more water. 

Chysanthemums may be propagated from cuttings the latter part of the 
month. 

Actdmines ooccinea, UmgiAora, and the other species, should now be pot- 
ted and placed in a slight bottom heat 

IJ^acinihs will be in bloom this month, and should be shaded. 

I&nfy herbaceous plants of all kinds may be transplanted this month. 

Pteonies may be removed with safety this month. Tree peonies may 
also be separated now to increase them. 

Hardy roses, of all kinds, should be removed in April. 

Oraltses, Ixias, &c., now done flowering, should be sparingly watered. 

Camaiions in frames should now be attended to, and carefully watered. 

Annual Seeds of all hardy kinds may be sown this month, and the ten- 
der ones in a hot bed or frame. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt. I. On Transplanfing Fruit Trees in the autumn ; 
and some account of a mode of autumn grafting of fruit 
bearing b'^anc/tes, with a view to obtain fruit the following 
year. By Capt. Josiah Lovett, 2d, Beverly, Mass. 

Dear Sir, — In a conversation a short time since, you 
requested me to put in writing my views on autumn trans- 

5 planting of fruit trees, &c., together with my mode of per- 
brming the same. I will now endeavor to do so. Although 
familiar with farming, and the mode of gardening in the 
country towns, from my youth, to the age of about 16 
years ; yet from that period to within the last ten years, I 
have ploughed the ocean. It is consequently but a few 
years since I began to pay particular attention to horticul- 
ture. In this short experience (I plant and transplant 
with my own hands), I have found it best in my soil, which 
is mostly a clay loam, upon a subsoil of stiff clay, to trans- 
plant strawberries in August, pear, plum, and apple trees, 
together with currant and raspberry bushes, in the latter 
part of summer or early autumn. Thus far, I have been 
most successful in those earliest transplanted ; say from the 
20th of August to the last of September, according to the 
season. The best time is immediately after the usual sum- 
mer or autumn drought, when the summer growth of wood 
has ripened. I prepare my ground by taking out two spad- 
ings of soil, keeping the top spading to mix with the roots ; 
making the hole at least a foot more in diameter than the 
extent of the roots of the tree ; I then drive a single stake 
in the position which I intend the tree to stand, not allowing 
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the top of the stake to appear more than four inches aboYc 
the surface of the ground. If the bottom soil is not rich, on 
replacing it I mix a good quantity of well rotted compost 
manure (a few old bones or bone dust will do well here), 
with it; I fill with this to within four inches of the lower 
roots ; and then use my top soil, laid aside for that purpose, 
to the roots, 

Previous to taking up the tree or bush to be transplanted, 
I remove every leaf, by cutting them off with a sharp scis- 
sors ; 1 take up every tree in the morning of a clear day, 
and place the roots in a tub of soap suds, saved for the pur- 
pose the last washing day ; let them remain here till after- 
noon, (twenty-four hours will not injure them.) The sun 
having warmed the ground, I place the tree in its position, 
with a wisp of straw between it and the stake, and secure 
well to the stake with good bass or Russia matting both 
below and above the straw ; you then have a good tap root 
in the stake to secure against all winds and frost, and 
nothing to chafe either the body or limbs. Now fill up 
with top soil or earth, in the usual manner, observing to 
have it well pulverized, to do which there is no difliculty 
at this season of the year ; the soil must be pressed well up 
under the main roots and about the heel of the tree ; all the 
roots should be spread carefully out, in their natural posi* 
tion, and the earth pressed down over each layer of roots ; 
covering the top roots not more than four inches deep, 
treading gently round to press the top soil about them : 
every broken root should be cut oflf with a sharp knife. 
Late in the autumn, say November, a little more soil may 
be thrown over to protect the roots in winter, and removed 
in spring. 

In several instances, after planting thus early, I have 
examined the roots in November, and invariably found that 
they had made new rootlets ; in one instance, having to 
remove a pear tree on quince stock, in November, after 
having set it out the first of September, I found it had made 
new roots nearly a foot in length. Great care should be 
taken not to set the roots too deep, particularly on moist or 
adhesive soils. Should the drought efiect them on light dry 
soils, a half peck to a peck, according to the size of the 
tree, of unleached wood ashes, placed round from the body 
of the tree, to the distance of four feet, and well watered, 
will effectually prevent any injury from drought. 
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Your remarks in the November number of the Magazine, 
for 1843, page 423, respecting my mode of procuring the 
specimens of fruit presented on several occasions at the 
Horticultural Society's rooms, last autumn, is partly incor- 
rect ; they were not procured by budding, but by grafting. 
I have practised budding with fruit buds for some eight 
years past, and occasionally succeeded in getting good fruit 
from them. It is now three years since I began grafting 
with fruit wood in autumn, (and I never heard of any per-^,^ 
son attempting it previous to that time) ; thus far I have* 
been eminently successful with the pear and apple (occa- 
sionally with the plum) ; the grafts thus set have been more 
certain to mature their fruit, than the trees from which the 
grafts were cut ; this can only be accounted for by suppos- 
ing the sap to flow slower in the graft in the spring, in con- 
sequence of there not having been a perfect union formed 
with the stock in autumn ; and the grafts not blooming or 
setting their fruit, quite as early as the tree from which 
they were cut, escape the injurious efiects of our late spring 
frosts and cold northeast storms, to which, in our climate, 
we are so subject. 

I select a healthy shoot for a scion, with fruit buds on it, 
(I have set them a foot long with one or two side shoots.) 
Immediately remove the leaves, and cut it on one side in a 
sloping direction, to a point, the cut from one to two inches 
long ; then with a sharp knife I begin at the point and cut 
just within the bark, up about half an inch above the com- 
mencement of the incision on the opposite side ; then select 
a thrifty lipright shoot, on a healthy tree, cutting well back, 
making a short stump ; cut this stump in the same manner 
as the scion, reversed ; and carefully but firmly push one 
within the other; secure with bass or Russia matting, and 
cover with clay ; or, I prefer to mix equal parts of beeswax 
and Burgimdy pitch (b. less quantity of rosin will answer 
in room of pitch) ; sotten to a proper consistency with hogs 
lard, melt together, and spread on coarse cotton shirting; then 
cut in strips of one halt to three quarters inch wide, and 
after uniting graft and stock, bind with this, the cotton side 
next the bark. The composition ought not to come in con- 
tact with the bark, as the bandages should be left on through 
the winter. If the grafts are carried any distance before 
uniting to the stock, it will be very important that the leaves 
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are all cut oflf under the tree, and the ends, as soon as pos- 
sible, dipped in wax or something adhesive. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

JosuH Lov^ETT, 2d. 
Beverly^ March 6, 1844 

N. B. — The mode of grafting above described is very 
similar to what is called whip-grafting by some, though I 
take much less wood with the bark than I have seen gen- 
tlemen do who graft by that mode. — /. L. 



Art. II. Hints on the system of Pruning Fruit Trees, as 
practiced in the London Horticultural Society^ s Garden, 
by R. Thompson. By R. Carmichael, Newton, Mass. 

As the raising and cultivation of fruit trees forms one of 
the principle objects of pursuit, by a great mass of people 
in this enlightened country, I should be pleased to oflFer a 
few hints (if you should think them worth publishing,) on 
a proper system of pruning, and a few first principles in 
connection with it, which may prove useful to some of 
your readers who are not thoroughly acquainted with that 
important operation ; — important, because on the perform- 
ance of it, in a great measure, depends the health, vigor 
and production of fruit. To have a true knowledge of it, 
it is necessary that the operator should be in some measure 
acquainted with the laws that govern vegetation and know 
the functions the difierent parts have to perform ; for, un- 
less he does, how can he be sure of the consequences that 
are to follow ; and it is no ways improbable that that which 
was intended for a service may turn out an evil ; hence it 
is obviously necessary that the operator should be ac- 
quainted with vegetable physiology in order to ensure suc- 
cess ; quite as necessary as it is for the surgeon to know 
the functions of the human system in order to perform a 
successful amputation. 

I shall now endeavor, and at the same time hope to sat- 
isfy your readers, by pointing out the principle thing that 
is necessary to be known, namely, the functions of the 
leaves : it is essential also to know that every part of a 
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plant, from the minutest fibre to the ponderous stem, has its 
own useful ofiBce to perform ; but as the development of all 
those parts entirely depends on the leaves, it is on that ac- 
count I consider them the principle organs of the vegetable 
fabric. The roots absorb moisture (containing the food of 
plants,) by their extremities, and it is transmited from them 
through the stem by means of channels formed by nature 
for that purpose, to the leaves, where it undergoes a chem- 
ical process. The fluid on entering contains many difierent 
substances, owing to the particles of matter it meets with 
in its progress through the vessels of the alburnam ; this 
fluid does not become the proper food until it is duly ex- 
posed to the sun's rays, which acts on the cuticle of the 
leaves, when what fluid that is superfluous passes oflf by 
evaporation, and that which is left becomes elaborated and 

Prepared as the proper food, passing into the system and 
epositine a new layer of wood to the outside ofi exoge- 
nous, and to the inside of endogenous, structures, passing 
on to the roots, always leaving something after it that adds 
to the diameter of each part it passes through, and finally 
elongates the tips of the roots or forms new ones. The 
matter that does all this is prepaied by the leaves, by which 
alone the great importance, of them is clearly shown. It 
is an admitted fact that the greater the quantity of leaves 
over a given part, the more that part increases in diameter. 
The secretions for fruit are likewise prepared by the leaves, 
and deposited in the tissue for the ensuing year's fruit; 
hence the more leaves the more secretions for fruit will be 
formed; but this does not hold good in all cases; for in- 
stance, strong rank leaves that hold or recerve no proper 
juices and leaves not fully exposed to the sun's rays are of 
no use for the formation of secretions ; therefore, if the leaves 
are not properly exposed to the sun's rays digestion is pre- 
vented and they become worse than useless. It is highly 
essential that the juices are prevented from being lost in the 
formation of useless wood. 

The system I am going to describe, which is prac- 
tised in the London Horticultural Society's garden, and 
first put into practice in England by Mr. R. Thompson^ the 
acknowledged leading pomologist of Europe, principally 
depends on summer management ; it is as follows : — 

Allow the young shoots to grow until the leaves become 
too crowded ; then cut oflf their growing points only ; by 
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this means you will stop their elongation and confine the 
juices to the already formed leaves, where they will become 
fully elaborated for the ensuing year's fruit, which would 
not occur so readily, if left to the formation of useless wood ; 
for be it remembered, it requires the secretions properly 
prepared, by the action of the sun's rays, in order to pro- 
duce fruit ; this check will cause the shoots to throw out 
lateral branches, which must be stopped in the same man- 
ner, for the confinement of the juices as already described. 
This system of summer pruning will be found to be of the 
first importance in the production of fruit, and it requires 
but little trouble when properly attended to. Winter prun- 
ing is only a secondary object compared to this system, and 
I hope it will be clearly seen, when the principles here laid 
down are properly investigated. All that is necessary in 
winter pruning is, to remove all useless and superfluous 
wood. For peaches, nectarines and apricots, plenty of 
young wood is required, and the operator should be guided 
by the health and vigor of his trees, the soil and situation 
in which they grow : all these circumstances must be taken 
into consideration, to perform the operation aright. The 
system I have described will be found to answer the sum- 
mer pruning of vines and all fruit bearing trees. 

R. Carmichael. 
Nonanium Hillj Newton, April, 1844. 

For the above interesting communication, we are indebted 
to Mr. Carmichael, recently from the London Horticultural 
Society's garden, and now gardener with Mr. Kenrick, nur- 
seryman, Newton. It is well worth attentive perusal ; and 
we hope often to have the pleasure of inserting communica- 
tions from Mr. Carmichael. 



Art. III. An account of a New Seedling Apple, with an 
engraving of the fruit, its origin, ^c; and a notice of 
the variety called the Detroit apple ; in a letter to the Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. By A. 
H. ERNsr, corresponding member, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I had hoped to have met with a gentleman going to your 
city, who would be willing to take charge of a very small 
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box of specimens of fruit for your inspection and that of 
our society ; but in this I have been disappointed. 1 have 

!>revailed on Mr. Mussey to take a few specimens, and a 
ew scions ; I may have other opportunities before too late : 
if so, I shall not fail to avail myself of the pleasure. 

Detroit, — No. 1, is the apple which is known here as the 
Detroit apple, specimens of which, with its history, so far 
as I have been enabled to trace it, I sent you last winter. 
The present specimens are a fairer sample of what the fruit 
is. 1 will thank you for any information with regard to it, 
if it is known with you, and the estimation in which it is 
held. 

Cannahan^s Favorite, — No. 2, {fiff- 7,) is a specimen of 
a seedling apple under the name of " Cannahan's Favor- 




Carmahait'B FhvcrUe, 

ite." The original tree of this fruit stands on Mr. Canna- 
han's farm, thirteen miles north of this city, on the " Ham- 
ilton Road." The seed from which this tree originated 
was sown by Mr. Andrew Williams at North Bend, (late 
the residence of the lamented Harrison,) from whom Mr. 
Cannahan procured it with a parcel or other trees, and 
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planted them on his farm above referred to, in the spring of 
1799. I measured the tree last fall, four feet above the 
ground, and found it girted seven feet six inches. It is still 
vigorous and healthy, and forms an immense spreading 
head. This is the only tree out of a lot of seventy, which 
produced fruit worth preserving. You will probably think 
mc very minute in my history, but as I have seen the sad 
effects of a want of being particular, I do not feel at liberty 
to take too much on trust and promulgate it in the same 
way. The fruit as you will perceive is very handsome, of 
good size, fine flavor, and an excellent keeper ; these are all 
desirable qualities which cannot fail to recommend it to favor- 
able notice, and the only wonder is, that it should so long 
have existed in comparative obscurity. I will not attempt 
to describe it ; I leave that for the more competent hand of 
yourself and the committee on fruits ; I shall be glad if 
my opinion of its merits are sustained, and it is thought 
worthy of promulgation, that a figure of it, with a descrip- 
tion, be published in Hovey's Magazine of Horticulture, I 
send a few grafts for yourself and the members of the so- 
ciety. 

I also send a few scions of a seedling pear, under the 
name of Hill's Fall Butter ; this pear I think highly worthy 
of propagation, so far as I am capable of judging, in the 
absence of some new and esteemed sorts ripening at the 
same time which have not yet fruited with us. You will 
oblige me if you will see that Capt. Lovett, Mr. Breck, and 
Mr. Hovey get a few of each of the above scions. This 
pear, with its origin, history, and description, with an en- 
graving, I have published in the November No. of the Far- 
mer and Gardener printed in this city, a copy of which I 
had the pleasure of sending you some time since. 

Yours with much respect, 

A. H. Ernst. 

Spring Garden^ Cincinnati, Jan. 27, 1844. 

As the committee on fruits have not made any report on 
the specimens of the two apples presented by Mr. Ernst, in 
season to accompany the above communication, we annex 
our own descriptions of the same ; and as soon as the com- 
mittee make their report, it will be found under the pro- 
ceedings of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 
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Cannahan^s Favorite. — Size^ large, two and a half inches 
long and three and a half inches in diameter; Form, 
roundish, slightly flattened, somewhat angular, large at the 
base and tapering towards the eye ; Skin, bright yellow, 
thinly covered with irregular stripes of bright red, thickest 
and brightest on the sunny side, with a few greenish russet 
freckles ; Eye, large, open, and deeply sunk In a ribbed 
and angular cavity; segments of the calyx long; Stem, 
medium length, about one inch and deeply inserted in a 
broad, open, regular cavity ; Flesh, yellowish white, fine, 
tender, and juicy ; Flavor, pleasant, agreeable and good ; 
Core, medium size, close; Seeds, medium size, brown. 
Ripo, December to February. 

In regard to the Detroit apple, there is some doubt as re- 
spects its being a new fruit; specimens received by the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, from onr correspondent 
the Rev. Mt. IJeechcr, of Indianapolis, as the true Bell- 
flower, have bi en pronounced by the committee on frniis 
as identical with the Detroit ; leaving the question to be 
decided liereafter we add a description of the variety, which 
may be compared with the descriptions of the Bellflower 
by Coxe and others. 

Detroit (?) — Size, large, three and a half inches long and 
three and a half inches in diameter ; Form, conical, largest 
above the middle, and rounding off at the eye and stem ; 
Skin, smooth, bright yellow, with a faint tinge of blush on 
the sunny side, freckled around the stem with greenish 
russet ; Eye, medium size, closed, and moderately depressed 
in a contracted cavity ; segments of the calyx short ; Stem>, 
short, about three quarters of an inch, slender, brown, and 
deeply sunk in a narrow cavity ; Flesh, yellowish, fine, 
tender and very juicy ; Flavor, rich, subacid, brisk and ex- 
cellent ; Core, very large and open ; Seeds, small, roundish. 
Ripe, November to March. 

The apples of the west are so large and fair, that the 
same variety assumes quite a different appearance in our 
climate. In deciding synonyms, this must be taken into 
consideration ; allowance must be made for location, soil 
and climate, or gross errors will be likely to be committed. 

We shall have occasion to refer to the Detroit and other 
western apples at another time. 
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Abt. IY. Origin and Ctdtivaiian of the Pearl Ommin 
Translated from the AUgemeine Garienzeiitmg of Odo- 
ber. By K., 1841. 

Many things in horticulture are in truth old and hare 
been raised and cultivated for many, many years, which, 
nevertheless, are new to many, and their origin entirely 
unknown ; such in my apprehension is that of the Pearl 
onion. 

This article is an artificial variety of the leek, il^lium 
P6rrum var. s^ctivum Hart and is thus procured. The 
common leek, every one knows, is a biennial plant, which 
sown in the spring of one year, produces in the next its 
seed stalk and then perishes, liy cutting off this seed 
stem before it has perfected itself, you compel the plant to 
throw out from the collet or neck of the bulb, new offsets 
resembling the parent, but more delicate and smaller. These 
taken off and replanted in the ensuing season, produce 
the BO called Pearl onions, but do not run back into the 
original leek type. They are highly prized as seasoning 
for ragouts, pickles, &c. 

CtUlivaium. — The Pearl onion requires a rich and mellow 
soil, with a rather low than elevated situation. The land 
having been prepared for their reception, is divided into 
beds which are laid off into rows four inches apart, in 
which the young bulbs are planted about the end of Sep* 
tember, at a depth of three quarters of an inch. To protect 
them from the cold, I usually cover my beds at the begin- 
ning of winter with sawdust or short litter. Generally the 
bulbs continue growing to the end of the autumn, and are 
not ii^ured even by the frosts destroying the points of the 
leaves. The covering is removed in the month of March, 
the beds kept clean, and when the leaves, having attained 
a length of trom six to nine inches, assume a yellow tint, 
the bulbs are then fit to be taken up. This must be done 
with peculiar caution, if you do not wish to leave a great 
part of the produce in the earth, since very numerous bul- 
bules are formed round every bulb of from one half to one 
inch in diameter ; and these, unless great care is exercised, 
will become separated and remain in the ground, where 
they will continue to grow. 

After being taken up, free them from the soil by washing. 
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dry them and sort them into difiiBTent sizes by passing them 
Arongh sieves of various dimensions. The middle siie 
are the best for replanting. E. 



Abt. V. Notice of a large fruiied and large leafed variety 
of the Native Black Mulberry. In a letter to J- S. Skin- 
ner, Esq. By Hon. E. Whittlesey, Ohio. Commuoi- 
cated by Mr. Skinner. 

My Dear Sir, — ^I make you the medium of communicat- 
ing to the public, in such manner as your judgment shall 
deem to be best, the impress of a leaf of the native black 
mulberry, presented by Mr. T. A. Denormandie, of New- 
Lisbon, who received it from Mr. Jacob N. Brown of 
Brooks county, Virginia, proprietor of the Neesley farm, 
where the earliest attention was paid to the cultivation of 
fruit in the western country. 

Mr. Denormandie has an extensive nursery of engrafted 
apples, consisting in part of a variety of choice native 
fruit. 

The fruit of this mulberry is said to be from 2 to 2J 
inches in length, and of delicious flavor. Mr. Brown in- 
formed Mr. Denormandie, that it was considered by some 
of the western silk growers, as superior in fineness to the 
Italian or multicanlus for silk, and that the worm was not 
liable to be diseased, as is often the case when feeding on 
the multicanlus. Although the leaf from which the im- 
pression is made was 13^ inches in length, and 9) inches 
in width, Mr. Denormandie says, it was by no means the 
largest class on the tree. 

Silk will ere long, be one of the great staples of the 
United States, and if the representations are coriect, and I 
do not doubt them from the source they are derived, the 
existence of this tree may be important to those engaged in 
its growth and manufacture. 

Most sincerelyyours, 

E. WfllTTLBSBT. 

Canfield, TrumbuU Co., Ohio, April, 1844. 

An impress oi the leaf of this mulberry accompanied 
Hie above cfflnmnnirafion ; bnt from its great size we are 
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unable to give an engraving of it It must be a remarka- 
ble variety not only for the leaf, as food for the silk worm, 
but for its fruit which is of unusual size, being 2 to 2^ 
inches in length. This alone should recommend it to gen- 
eral cultivation ; and we trust Mr. Denormandie will cul- 
tivate it with a view to its dissemination as ^ fruit bearing 
tree. It certainly would be far more desirable than the 
common English mulberry, which is esteemed an excellent 
variety. — Ed, 



Art. VI. Sowing Seeds in Snow. Translated from the 
AUgemeine Gardenzeitung of April, 1841. By K. 

Fob five years I have practised with considerable suc- 
cess, sowing the seeds of such Alpine plants as the Gen- 
tians, Ranunculus, Anemone, &c., usually of difficult vege- 
tation, in snow. At Erfurt I have raised many hundred 
gentians. The sowing of auricula seeds in snow is a well 
known practice among our north German gardeners. 

This spring the idea occurred to me that this method of 
sowing might be applied to the sprouting of ej:otic seeds, a 
much more valuable purpose ; I therefore sowed a parcel of 
New Holland seeds, such as Papiliouitceae and Mimdseae, 
also -BricdCcaB and Whodoricese, CacteaB, Cucurbitaceae, and 
other families of the most difierent sorts, by first covering 
the earth in the flower pots with a layer of snow, then 
sprinkling the seeds and adding another layer of snow, and 
placing them finally in the hot-house in a close glass case, 
in a temperature of from 12 to 15 degrees of Reaumur. 

I was not deceived, for after two days several sorts of 
acacia, such as subcseri^lea and Cunningh&mii, and many 
of the Mamillkria, such as uncinkta had sprung up. All 
these came up very evenly, and beyond my expectation, 
speedily; and for the first time I succeeded in forcing the 
seeds of Crotal-^ria purpiirea into vegetation. 

In sowing these last I did not cover the seeds immediately 
after the melting of the snow with fine, sandy earth, as 
was done in former cases, but postponed doing so until after 
the seeds had sprouted. Snow for this purpose may be laid 
up in ice-houses until June, and answers perfectly, &c., &c«, 
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&c. # # # Further results of my experiments will be 
hereafter communicated. K. 

P. S. For the perusal of the above interesting Journal, 
published in Berlin, I am indebted to the politeness of your 
correspondent A. J. Downing, Esq., of Newburgh. — K. 



Art. Vll. FloricuUtiral and Botanical Notices of New 
PlantSy figured in foreign periodicals ; with Remarks on 
those recently introduced to^ or originated in, American 
gardens, and additional information upofi plants already 
in cuUivaiion. 

Edwards* s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Gar- 
den and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to 
eight plates ; with additional miscellaneous information, 
relative to new plants. In monthly numbers ; 3^. plain, 
3^, &d. colored. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering 
Plants. Each number containing four colored plates. 
Monthly, 2s. 6rf. each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to 
the Duice of Devonshire. 

The Gardener^ s Chronicle, a stamped newspaper of Rural 
Economy and General News. Edited by Prof Lindley. 
Weekly. Price 6rf. each. 

Plorictiltural and Botanical Intelligence, New Seedling 
Cam^llia^.— Our correspondent Dr. Gunnell of Washington, 
writes us that he has had several very new seedling camel- 
lias bloom for the first time the past winter, descriptions of 
which he will forward to us at a future opportunity. His 
two seedlings, George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, 
he has placed in the hands of R. Buist of Philadelphia, for 
propagation and sale. 

Mr. Wilder informs us that he has had several seedlings 
which have bloomed for the first time, and which afford 
evidence of great promise ; no less than five of them having 
regular formed flowers, similar to the double white. The 
catalogue of superior American seedlings bids fair to ex- 
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ceed in number even that of European ones, possessing the 
same relative beauty. 

The Tennessee or Prairie Rose. In our March number, 
(p. 98,) we gave an article by Mr. Pierce, on the Prairie 
rose. It has since been copied into the western papers, and 
in the Ohio Statesman with some preparatory remarks, 
which may be interesting to lovers of this beautiful class. 

The writer states that our correspondent Mr. Pierce, was 
mistaken in saying that this rose has produced no double 
variety. " Twenty-two years since, Mrs. Montjoy found a 
double multiflora rose growing wild, on an island in the 
Licking River, Ky., a few miles south of Cincinnati. It 
had ail the peculiarities of the single variety, except that 
the petals were as numerous, and were formed similar to 
the Chinese multiflora, the rose being about three times as 
large. This rose was brought by Mr. Buchanan to this 
city fifteen years ago. He obtained the cuttings from the 
garden of Gen. Taylor, of Newport, Ky. Mr. B. gave 
some to Mr. Schnetz, who raised many of them, since 
which it has been widely disseminated. It is known here 
by the name of the * Montjoy Rose,' or ' double native 
multiflora,' and it deserves to be a great favorite. 

Another variety of our wild multiflora rose was found 
in the Scioto Valley, near Chillicothe, by Mrs. Gov. Wor- 
thing ton ; this was semi-double. 

Another beautiful variety was found near Urbana, O., 
by Mr. John H. James. This was single, but with spotted 
petals. 

The same writer states they have the promise of an 
article shortly, accurately describing all the varieties and 
the peculiarities of the western Prairie rose, which will be 
interesting and valuable to horticulturists." — {Ohio States- 
man, April 10, 1844.) 

New varieties of the Gladiolus. — Great attention has been 
given in Belgium to the cultivation and production of new 
hybrid varieties of the Gladiolus. Prom a communication 
in a Belgian Journal, translated in the Gard. Chronicle, 
we copy the following account of some of these new vari- 
eties. 

Many of the new seedlings surpass the finest we have 
hitherto possessed of this genus, namely, the G. cardiniilis 
and fioribundus, introduced from the Cape in 1788 and 
1789, and the G. ramdsus. The G. natalinsis, perroquet 
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or Daeleni, was introduced after this period. It was brought 
from Java in 1826 or 1829, in a Dutch vessel to Rotter* 
dam, and having been obtained by Dr. Dael of Brussels, it 
flowered with him for the first time, and was accordingly 
named after him by horticulturists. In addition the Gla-x 
didlus Colvillii, pulchi^rrimus, ramosissimus, and a great 
number of other very fine varieties, with which the horti- 
culturists <^ Haarlem have enriched their trade, the for- 
mosissimus deserves particular notice as being the finest 
flower we have seen in 1842. This variety unites the habit 
and abundant flowering of the ramdsus, with the color of 
the cardinklis, though scarcely so brilliant. All these vari- 
eties have a family resemblance to the ramdsus, flori- 
b6ndus and cardiniilis. They are not, however, to be com- 
pared with the brilliant novelties obtained at the Due d' 
Aremberg's seat at Enghein. Beddinghaus, a young man 
of good intelligence and education, and in every respect 
capable of directing such an establishment as that at Eng- 
hein, fertilized the O. natal^nsis with the floribundus, the 
ramdsus and the cardinalis. This crossing was made in 
the summer of 1837, a season favorable for such operations. 
Seeds were ripened, and from a sowing of these the O. 
gandav6nsis was raised. M. Louis Van Houtte having ob- 
tained this variety, thus announced it in his catalogue for 
1841. '' I have the stock of this gladiolus with the excep- 
tion of two bulbs possessed by one of my brothers. At the 
moment I write all Ghent comes to admire it. In stateli^- 
ness and color it exceeds all we have seen among the Gla^ 
dioli. Its dimensions surpass those of G. ramdsus ; its ma- 
jestic flowers, to the number of 18 or 20 are of the most 
charming vermilion; their inferior petals adorned with 
chrome, amaranth and brown, are again relieved by anthers 
of an azure hue which descend to the centre of the flower." 
This description, doubtless, made in a moment of admira- 
tion and enthusiasm, is however, a little exaggerated. If 
properly cultivated the plant will produce flowers corres- 
ponding with the above description. Many other varieties 
from the same sowing, much surpass even the G. ganda- 
v£nsis. Several of these have already appeared in the cat- 
cdogue of M. Jacob Makoy, of Liege, for (842, others are 
not yet in the trade. The names of the former are Baron 
de Pronay, De Cand611eu,Gr6^, Herb^rtn, Ldwii, Pfeiferu, 
Heine des Beiges, Salmtdni^, Schwarzenberg£anti«, spl^n- 
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dldus and St^mti. With regard to their culture it may he 
said that they succeed very well in the open air, planted in 
leaf mould. They are taken up towards the end of Sep- 
tember, after the stems are completely withered. The off- 
setts and bulbs are preserved during winter in a dry place 
protected from frost. They are replanted in the open 
ground in April or May. {Revue Horiicole. for Sept. 1843.) 

New FiichsicLS and Verbenas. — The most popular flowers 
among English cultivators, as would appear from iheGard- 
dening periodicals, are the fuchsias and verbenas. The 
number of new varieties which have been produced within 
a year or two, is truly astonishing, particularly of fuchsias; 
were it possible to count them all, we doubt not they would 
amount to at least two hundred. Messrs. Youell & Co.. 
extensive cultivators at Yarmouth, raised in the summer of 
184'4, upwards of three thoftsa?fd plants, to the flowering of 
which one house was entirely devoted in 1S43 ; and although 
many of the kinds were truly beautiful, yet in the present 
improved state of the flower, a selection of only six was 
preserved as worthy of name These were Queen Victoria, 
Prince of Wales, Princess Royal, Marchioness of Normanby, 
Lady Alice Peel and Lady Walsingham. They are ofiered 
for sale at 7s. 6rf. per plant. — Ed. 

Mr. Fortune^ s progress in China. — Advices have been 
received from Mr. Fortune, who, it will be recollected, went 
out from the London Horticultural Society last year, to col- 
lect seeds and plants, dated Chusan, Nov. 12, 1843. He 
describes the whole coast of China to the northward as 
consisting of bare, rugged rock, barren sand, and burnt, 
gravelly clay, but with beautiful plants here and there. 
He had met with very bad weather in his passage to Amoy, 
but had had an opportunity of exploring the islands of 
Kong-loo-soo and Amoy. On the voyage thence to Chusan, 
the vessel encountered heavy gales in the Formosa Channel, 
and was twice driven back, once to Chinchen and once to 
Chamoo; this, however, gave him the opportunity of land- 
ing at these places, and exploring the country for several 
miles inland. On no occasion had he met with serious ob- 
stacles to penetrating the country, but, on the contrary, 
found the natives particularly civil, much more so than on 
the coast further south and at Canton. Mr. Fortune had 
fallen in with hills covered with azaleas, and with several 
other good things, seeds of which, in very small quantities, 
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were enclosed in his letters. In particular, he had met with 
a very beautiful Buddlea, with rich purple flowers, arranged 
in clusters like a lilac ; and a very fine Campanulaceous 
plant, with flowers as large as those of Lisi&nthus Russell- 
id,niis. What he had seen of China gave him great hope of 
fully realizing the anticipations of the Society. He was 
about to proceed to Shahg-Hai and Ning-poo. (Gard. 
Chron,, 1844, />. 103.) 

Nelumbikce®. 

M-ELIPMBIUM lUx. 

ei^pieam FUek, CttplMi Nelambiun. A ttovg aqaatle ; frowlttfr 9 feet hifh; with whiu 
flowera ; aftpe«rinf ia Augmt; a native of A«ia ; Inereaied by teadf ; grown in aandy loam. 
BoLRcg. 1844,t.l4. 

This is one of the celebrated nelumbiums of the East, 
which have so rarely been seen in flower in England. 
The specimen from which the drawing was taken flowered 
in the nursery of Messrs. Rollisous, of Tooting, last season. 
The flowers bear considerable resemblance to our white 
lily. According to De Candolle, all the Nelnmbia found in 
various parts of Asia are varieties of one species, and this 
opinion is generally adopted. The present plant is how- 
ever considered, by Dr. Lindley, as a distinct species, under 
the name of N. c&spicum. The principal specific difference 
consists "in the very small number of carpels, which do 
not appear to exceed nine, while in the great Indian species 
they are as numerous as thirty or thirty-three." 

It is a stove aquatic, requiring to be kept dry during the 
winter. Before putting it into water, which ought to be 
done in February, it should be potted in sandy loam, mixed 
with pieces of sand stone, to act on the same principle as 
drainage, for the water in which it is grown requires to be 
renewed once or twice a week, and should never be allowed 
to fall below 80°. It is increased both by seeds and divis- 
ion of the root. {Bot Reg, Mar.) 

BerhentldceeB, 

BERBERI8 

|i411ida BemtJL Pale aah-leared Barberry. A half-hardy thmbj growing ilx foot high ; 
with yellow flowers ; appearing in May and June ; a natiTe of Mexico ; increased by layen ; 
grown in common toil. Bot. Keg. 1844, 1. 16. 

Another of the pretty berberries, of which several have 
been previously introduced. The present species, in its 
native country, forms an evergreen shrub, attaining to the 
height of 6 feet. It was discovered by Mr. Hartweg, in his 
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Mexican tour, and plants of it flowered in the garden of 
the London Hort. Soc. in May, 1843. Being rare, it is, at 
present, cultivated in a cold pit; but it will undoubtedly 
prove as hardy as B. fasciculiris. It may be increased by 
layers, or by grafting on the Mahdnia aquifdlium. {Bot. 
Reg. Mar.) 

CombretdcecB. 

aUISQUA^LIS 

■inAnii* LvuU. Cliinaie daivquali*. A itove climber ; growing; 10 Tcet higli; with Marlet 
ilowera ; appearine in lummor ; a native of China ; increased by caitingi ; grown in sandy 
loam and peat. Bot. Keg. 1844, t. 15. 

A superior species to the old d. indica, which has long 
been an admired plant, d. sinensis is a more compact 
grower than indica, has smoother leaves and branches, and 
flowers of a larger size and of a deeper rose color. Its gen- 
eral management is the same as the indica. The plants 
should be potted in sandy loam and peat, mixed with a few 
potsherds ; in summer, water should be freely given at the 
roots, and the foliage frequently syringed. It is propagated 
by cuttings, under the ordinary management. {Bot, Reg. 
Mar.) 

KosdcetB. 

SP1R^«A 

ReevetM^jia JJndl. Mr. Reeves's Spiriea. A hardy sub-evergreen shrub ; growing four feet 
high; with white flowers ; appearing in May and June ; a native of China; increased by cut- 
tings ; grown in common soil. Bot. Reg. 1844, t. 10. 

8fK,i & Reevesta^ Hort. S. corymbdsa, Roxb. 

A very handsome species of the Spiraea, forming a neat 
spreading shrub, three or four feet high, and abundantly 
furnished with racemes of white flowers, which appear in 
May and June. Like the others it is readily cultivated, 
not being partial to any particular soil. It is increased by 
cuttings of the small half-ripened twigs during the summer 
or autumn : they should be put in sand, covered with a bell 
glass and placed in an exhausted dung frame. It will 
probably prove as hardy as the IS. b^lla in our climate. 
(Bot. Reg. Feb.) 

LegumindscB. 

ZUPI'NUS 

arv^nsis Smth. Field Peruvian Lupin. A half-hardy biennial ; growing one to two feet 
high ; with lilac blue and yellowish flowers ; appearing in the autumn ; a native of Mexico; 
increased by seeds ; grown in any good rich soil. Bot. Reg. t. 1, 1844. 

" One more addition to the large genus iupinus. The 
flowers are rich bright lilac, enlivened by a yellow spot on 
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the white centre of the vexellum." It is a half-hardy bi- 
ennial, flowering the first season, and is probably best 
treated as an annual. The seeds should be sown in March, 
in a loamy soil, and when of proper size, transplanted into 
small pots, three in a large pot. These should be turned out 
into the border when danger of frost is over, and they will 
flower freely all the summer and autumn. It is a pretty 
companion lo the L. Hartw6gu, Cruiksh&nkn, &c., the 
treatment of which is the same as here noticed. The only 
objection to the more general introduction of these fine spe- 
cies is their proneness to run up without flowering until 
just as frosty nights set in ; but if the seeds are planted 
early, in a frame or hot bed, the plants will throw up 
fine spikes of flowers in August and September. {BoL Reg, 
Jan.) 

GENPSTA 

▼ircita Db Cand, Twiggy Broom. A half-hardy shrub j growinf four feet high ; with yel- 
low iowen ; appearing in May and June ; a native of Madeira f increased by cutting! ; 
grown io light rich toil. Bot. Reg. 1844, t. 11. 

"A very handsome, compact shrub,'' sufliciently hardy 
to stand the ordinary winters around London, if planted in 
a dry situation. It attains to the height of four feet, and 
produces an abundance of spikes of yellow flowers, very 
showy and ornamental. It is increased by seeds or cut- 
tings, and grown in any good light soil. Should it prove 
hardy in our climate it will be a fine acquisition to our lim- 
ited stock of ornamental shrubs. {BoL Reg. Feb.) 

CelasirdcecB. 

EUCNYMUS 

jap6nicus T^kunb. Japan Eoonymua. A hardy evergreen shrub ; growing six feet high ; 
with greenish white flowers; eppenring in July and August; a native of Japan; increased 
by cuttings; grown in good soil. Bot. Reg. 1844, t. 6. 

An evergreen species of the -Bu6nymus, which has proved 
nearly or quite hardy in the Horticultural Society's Gar- 
den. It is liable to have its branches killed by severe win- 
ters, but it springs up again and rapidly forms a bush. 
The flowers possess no beauty, and the value of this spe- 
cies consists in its evergreen character, having much " the 
appearance of a small-leaved orange." It is easily increased 
by cuttings of the half-ripened wood, under a hand glass or 
a close frame. 

Malpighidca^. 

8TIOMAPBYLLON Aug. da St. HiL 

Jatrophefftlium Adr. de Juts, Jatropha-leaved Sclgmaphyllon. A greenhouse plant ; grow- 
ing four or fivo feet high ; with yellow flowers ; appearing in Jnly ; a native of Braiil ; in- 
oreased by cuttings ; grown in sandy loam and peat. BoU Beg. 1844, t. 7. 
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A '^ very pretty twiner, well suited for cultivation in pots, 
attached to a trellis," The foliage is palmate, 5-7 parted, 
serrate and fringed, and of a clear light green. The flow- 
ers appear in clusters, and are of a bright yellow, with the 
edge of the petals delicately cut or fringed. Many of the 
species are worthy of cultivation, and some are extremely 
handsome. They are mostly natives of Brazil. The present 
subject inhabits rocky places on the banks of the Uruguay, 
where it creeps over the surface of the soil. It may be 
treated as a greenhouse plant, and potted in sandy loam 
and peat, in a rough state. In summer, the plants should 
be partially shaded, as the leaves are liable to be scorched 
by the sun. It is propagated by cuttings in the usual man- 
ner. {Bat Reg. Feb.) 

TAeliicecB. 

lob4ta LirndL Lobed TarnM. A vtOTe plant ; growioff 9 fe^t hiffc : with wbiU fl«w«nj 
appearing in Julj ; a native of Sierra Leone ; increaaed by catlings. BoC Reg. 1844, t. 4. 

A " rare stove plant " collected in Sierra Leone and sent 
home to the Duke of Devonshire, where it flowered last 
July. It is a small erect shrub with trilobed, dentate, leaves, 
and axillary flowers of a pure white, having much " the 
appearance of those of an orange," but without odor. It 
is probably increased by cuttings in the usual manner. 
{Bol. Reg., Jan.) 
EricdcecB. 

jf RCTOST A» P H Y LOS 

p^ngens De Camd. Pungent Bearberry. An evergreen, half hardy ahmb; growing aiz to 
eight feet high; with pinE flowers j appearing in June and July; a native of Mexico j in- 
creased by seeds ; cultivated in (>eat and loam. Bot. Reg. 1844, t. 17. 

A Mexican plant, found by Mr. Hartweg, at an elevation 
of 7000 to 8000 feet above the sea, where it forms an ever- 
green bush, with reddish brown branches, and terminal 
raceme-s of pretty pink flowers, resembling an arbutus. In 
the garden of the London Horticultural Society, it has 
proved a neat, half hardy shrub ; it is however, one of 
those uncertain plants which sometimes die suddenly dur- 
ing hot weather, especially after a few hours of rain, if 
planted iij the open border, though it may have been pre- 
viously in the highest state of health and vigor. It is raised 
from seed, which should be sown in peat and loam, and 
placed in a close frame. Pot them off when the rough 
leaves appear, and keep them in a close frame partially 
shaded, until they are well established. {Boi. Reg.^ Mar.) 
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Abt. I. The Rose Manual; containing accurate descrip- 
tions of all the present varieties of Roses^ properly classed 
in their respective families^ their character and mode of 
culture, with directions for their propagation, and the de- 
struction of insects, vnth engravings. By Robert Buist, 
Nurseryman and Florist. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 182. Phil- 
adelphia. 1844. 

Somewhat after the style of the Rose Amateurs Cfuide of 
Mr. Rivers, which has been a favorite book with the rose 
fanciers of England, we have one here, adapted to the rose 
cultivators of our own country, by Mr. Buist. The increas- 
ing taste for this beautiful flower, has demanded a small 
volume suitable to the wants of amateur fanciers, who need 
some guide to the more successful growth of many of the 
numerous varieties which now fill up the catalogues of nur- 
serymen : varying oftentimes as much in their habit as they 
do in color; and necessarily requiring different treatment to 
bloom them in equal perfection. To supply this informa- 
tion is the purpose of this work, and the object has been 
very well accomplished by the author. 

The rose has always been a universal favorite ; but at 
the present time it is particularly an object of attention : 
within a few years French cultivators have given great 
attention to the tribe, and great numbers of brilliant varie- 
ties have been raised, so far surpassing those of former 
years, that it has almost changed the character of the fam- 
ily. Who would recognize in some of the Bengal roses, 
the old indica and sanguinea, the parents of this class ; and 
where shall we look for anything like the prototype of the 
hybrid chinas, so brilliant with their immensely large and 
double flowers, and glossy foliage, and withal quite hardy: 
or again, where have we seen in former years roses which 
would vie with the bold flowers of the Bourbons ; or uniting 
the delightful perfume of the old damask, with the elegance 
of the Provence, find anything so beautiful as the hybrid 
perpetuals, blooming often from June to November : and 
last, though not least, where is the hardy climbing rose, 
that great desideratum, which would begin to compare with 
the incomparable Queen of the Prairies. A few years have 
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produced astonishing changes ; but they are few only, com- 
pared to many which four or five years more will bring 
about. We are but in the infancy of the cultivation of 
roses, and, as with the camellia, a short period only will 
elapse before the American varieties will be as numerous 
as those of the latter flower. 

Nineteen classes of roses are enumerated, and the princi- 
pal varieties belonging to each described. There are also 
ten or twelve sections devoted to the planting, propaga- 
tion, budding and general management of roses, including 
their propagation from seed. It would be almost impossi- 
ble for us to offer anything but a synopsis of the volume ; 
amateurs of roses should possess it. To give some idea of 
the manner in which Mr. Buist treats the subject, we ex- 
tract two chapters, one on growing roses from seed^ and the 
other on their cultivation in pots for the greenhouse or par- 
lor. 

Growing Roaes from Seed. To the amateur this opens a field of very 
interestingr amusement ; it gives an object with which to fill up profitably 
every leisure moment, in impregnating, saving the seed, sowing and 
watching every movement of the plant till it develops its beauties of in- 
florescence, which, if it prove of new character, is an ample compensa- 
tion for the time spent upon the process ; if not worthy, it is at least a 
good stock to be used in budding or grafting upon, and even then causes 
no loss. In the centre of many roses there is a number of thready fila- 
ments surmounted by what botanists term anthers ; these are small oval 
forms which, when ripe, contain a quantity of pollen or yellow dust, 
which can easily be perceived between the finger and the thumb after 

fiving them a gentle pressure. This pollen, though to the naked eye a 
ne powder, and light enough to be wafted along by the air, is very curi- 
ously formed, and varies very much in different plants. Under the mi- 
croscope each grain of it in the rose is a membranous round bag, which 
remains entire, and can be kept dry and perfect for days and weeks. On 
its application to the moist tip of the pistil (which in the rose is a stiflT 
protuberance in the very centre of the flower) it bursts with great force. 
When flowers are designed to be operated upon, the one intended to pro- 
duce the seed should be deprived of its anthers early in the morning, 
which can readily be done with a pair of fine scissors ; then during the 
day, or within two days, take a fine camel hair pencil, and obtain, about 
noon, the pollen or dust from the plant or plants with which you intend to 
make the cross, and apply this dust to the pistil of the roses from which 
you have previously extracted the antliers. It will require some practice 
before proficiency can be attained in the operation, but a little attention 
will insure some success. The organs are fit for the operation when the 
pistil hat) a glutinous appearance on its summit, and the pollen is dry and 
powdery. The flowers may be one or two days old ; rain is fatal to the 
operation— dry weather, therefore, must be chosen. Patience and assi- 
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daity can accomplish wondera in this department of rose culture ; the 
persevering efforts of the French cultivators have been so very successful 
within the last ten yean that we do not at all despair of seeing a yellow 
Moss, a yellow Provins Rose, or even striped roses, combining every 
shade from white to black, and there is no reason why there should not 
be produced a perpetual blooming climbing Moss Rose of any color at 
present know in the family of the rose. Ten years ago we had no idea 
of a Noisette Rose of as fine a yellow as Harrisonii, and as large as 
Noisette Lamarque ; such Chromatella, or the Cloth of Gold, is Muf to 
be ; perhaps ere this work is through the press the plants in my posses- 
sion will be in bloom, to prove or disprove the assertion. 

The seeds will be ripe about the first of November, and can be retained 
in the capsule or fruit till the time of sowing, taking the precaution to 
bury them in sand, where they will be safe from the depredations of 
mice, who are very fond of thenL Early iu the spring choose a sheltered 
spot in the garden, free from the shade or drip of trees ; enrich and break 
up the soil very fine, make the surface quite smooth, take the hips from 
their winter quarters, break up the fruit, and sow the seeds thinly and 
evenly on the soil ; take the back of the spade, or a board, and press the 
seed level with the ground, then cover them with about one-fourth lo one- 
half of an inch of sand ; if sand cannot be obtained take leaf mould, or 
soil from the woods» finelv sifled, for the purpose ; in dry weather give 
occasional waterings. Many of the seeds will come up the first year, 
and the balance will make their appearance in the second ; the third year 
they can bo transplanted to beds or rows to remain till they bloom, which 
will generally be the fourth or fiflh year. It is truly astonishing to see 
the variety produced — red and white, rose and pink, may all he seen 
springing from seeds of the same plant, and from single to the moat 
double ; none but such as are of the finest form, very prolific, and pos- 
sessing a good habit, should be reserved for culture. Our climate is so 
favorable to the maturing of seed that there is no reason why we should 
not only equal, but surpass, any European country in the cultivation of 
this " Queen of PJowers." 

The blooming of seedlings can be readily hastened where time and 
convenience will admit As soon as the young plants have made three 
or four leaves, lift them very carefully from the seed-bed with a trans- 
planting trowel, and put them in pots of rich light earth ; tlien place them 
m the shade and give a gentle watering and sprinkling over the leaves 
for a few weeks, when they may be planted into the ground to remain. I 
have in this way grown plants eighteen inches high the first season. ' 
They will, by this method, generally bloom the third vear. The seeds 
are covered with a thick tough shell, which, if allowed to get perfectly 
dry, and kept in that state for a considerable period, will take two years 
to germinate, and perhaps not grow at all ; regular moisture appears to 
be indispensable for keeping the shell soft and exciting the embryo plant 
into growth. The seeds are on this account providentially furnished with 
a fleshy pericarp (hip) to prevent their becoming too dry for germination, 
while nearly all other seeds do not germinate well unless dried before 
sowing. 

CuUtvation of Rotes in pots, for the greenhouse or rooms. A selection, 
for this purpose, should be made from the Tea, Bengal, and Bourbon 
families, all on their own roots, or budded very low. Presuming that 
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these roses are already in pots, or to be procured from tlie nurserymen in 
the small* pot they are generally grown in for sale, they should at once 
be placed into those of six inches in diameter, carefully and freely wa- 
tered, during July and August, cutting off all the flower buds they show 
in the latter month. About the middle of September, shorten the over- 
grown shoots, and thin out the slender ones, turn the plants out of the 
pots, depriying them of some of the soil, and repot in those of seven 
inches diameter, using a compost of sand, turfy loam, and manure in 
equal proportions ; they will also mw admirably in the black soil, from 
the woods, composed principally of decayed leaves ; put several pieces oi 
broken crockery in the bottom of the pot, then a portion of soil ; place 
the plant so that its surface roots should be under tne rim of the pot, and 
then fill all round with the soil ; put them in a situation nartially shaded, 
— water sparingly, till they begin to grow — then expose tnem fiilly to the 
sun and water freely every day. There they may remain till the middle 
or end of October, and in the south till November, when they should be 
removed to the greenhouse or rooms, for flowenng. Previous to their 
removal, tlie pots should be washed, and the plants neatly tied up. Thus 
treated they will mature all the buds they will then show, and produce a 
profusion of flowers again in January and February. Where there is 
the convenience of charcoal, it will be found of prime utility in rose pot- 
culture, broken to the size of nuts and about one • fifth mixed with the 
soil ; the roots will delight to ramble Uirough it, and the foliage will be 
of a richer and darker green; the surface of the soil must have frequent 
stirrings. The plants must be carefully examined, and whenever infested 
by tlie aphis, or green fly, they should be destroyed, if in the greenhouse, 
by tobacco smoke. But, if in rooms, that method cannot be well adopted, 
for the odor would penetrate into every part of the dwelling. They 
should in that case be brushed off into a pail of water ; or the safest plan 
will be to make a strong tea of tobacco, fill a pail wiUi it, and while in a 
tepid state invert the plant therein, holding the hand or a cloth over the 
surface of the pot to prevent the earth from tumbling out Roses in pots 
are wonderfully benefited by a watering of manure water about once in 
two weeks. This water is very easily prepared eitiier in town or country. 
The droppings from the horse or cow stable put into a large tub or barrel, 
with water kept over it for a week or two, occasionally stirred up ; the 
water then poured or drawn off for use about the color of good tea ; or 
one quart of poudrette, put into three gallons of water — stir it a few 
times, — in two days it will be fit for use. A new species of manure from 
the islands of the Pacific, called Guano, the deposit of sea fowls that has 
accumulated for centuries, is very valuable for making liquid manure. 
A quarter of a pound, in three gallons of water, frequently stirred before 
using, will be found very nourishing ; indeed one pound to sixteen gal- 
lons, will be strong enough to use by the inexperienced, for if used much 
stronger than I have stated, it would injure plants in pot culture. When 
required for the open ground, watering with any of these liquids may be 
made stronger, or used more frequently. 

We shall have occasion to refer to this volume again in 
reference to the synonyms of many kinds of roses. 

* The plants for winter blooming should be ordered from the venders of an extra 
size ', the very small plants sold atToio prices would defeat the object 
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Art. II. 7%e New American Orchardist ; cr^ an account 
of the most valuable varieties of Fruit of all Climates^ 
adapted to cultivation in the UnUed States, with their his- 
tory, modes of cultivation, management, uses, ^c, with 
an Appendix on Vegetables, Ornamental TVees, Shrubs 
and Flowers ; the agricultural resources of America, and 
on Silk, 4*c. By Willum Kenrick. Seventh edition, 
enlarged and improved witli a Supplement. l2mo. pp. 
450. Boston, 1844. 

Since our review of this work in a previous volume, sev- 
eral editions have been issued, and we have now before us 
the seventh. In the advertisement to this edition, the au- 
thor states that it ** has been revised with very particular 
attention and care; all the latest and most eminent writers 
in Europe, which have come to hand, having been diligently 
consulted, and the experience of the roost intelligent of our 
own country. In this edition many important alterations 
will be found, and many additions, particularly in regard 
to fruits. The list of these, although so complete in former 
editions, is yet, in this, greatly improved ; and especially in 
those fine kinds, which have been so lately proved by Mr. 
Thompson and others, at the garden of the London Horti- 
cultural Society ; or more latterly approved with us." 

Mr. Kenrick has labored to produce a volume containing 
all the information up to 1844 ; and in a hasty perusal of 
this edition, we notice that many entire pages have been 
cancelled, and others altered and rewritten ; many fruits 
are more fully described, and others introduced of whose 
qualities ample and satisfactory information could be ob- 
tained. Many synonyms, also, have been detected, and the 
names struck out. 



Art. III. Irransactions of the Essex County Agricultural 
Society for 1843. Vol. UI. No. IT., published by order 
of the Society, January, 1844. 8vo. pp. 111. Salem, 
1844. 

The Essex County Agricultural Society is one of the most 
flourishing in the State, and its doings are regularly pub- 
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lished in appropriate form. Included in this pamphlet is 
the Annual Address before the Society by the Hon. Mr. 
Saltonstall, and the annual reports of the various commit- 
tees, together with the list of premiums awarded in 1843. 

The address of Mr. Saltoilstall is replete with interest, 
and had we room we should be pleased to offer some ex- 
tracts. 

The following statement of B. Poore, Esq., in relation to 
forest trees, we copy entire, as we are sure it will interest 
our readers. 

From 1819 to 1831, 1 made a number of unBUCcessful attempts to raise 
forest trees. But in 1832 after witnessing the success that attended 
planting of forest trees in England, I commenced planting acorns on a 
steep hill side, on pasture land, from which some old hickory trees had 
lately been removed. 

In the same year, I planted acorns in the nursery for the purpose of 
transplanting to the forest 

I have continued the planting in the forest and nursery and when the 
trees were two years old, transplanted them to the forest from the nur- 
sery. 

The spot selected was not favorable, as the snow drifted in large quan- 
tities on the trees and has from time to time broken hundreds. Also, at 
the commencement there was no shelter for them, which is indispensable 
in raising oaks. 

I did not make much show till 1836, and my success that year and 
since, I attributed mainly to the shelter afforded the oaks by bushes that 
had sprung from the roots of the old walnut trees. 

The trees offered for premium partially cover between two and three 
acres of land too steep for cultivation, and beside hundreds of walnut and 
other trees, exceed twenty-seven hundred, some of which are more than 
twenty feet hiah. We have also, several thousand locust and other 
forest trees, under a series of experiments to ascertain, if possible, the 
advanta^ of trenching and deep ploughing, and also, whether a forest 
tree is mjured by transplanting as for many years it was supposed by 
writers to be, but so far as my experiments have already ffone, it is not 
injured but rather benefited. Some years, however, will be required to 
ascertain these results satisfactorily. I however, annex such directions 
as I would practice in planting forest trees. 

Ist Select such soil as the tree which I intended to propagate grew 
in, when in forests, to greatest perfection. 

2d. Trench or plow the land according to the depth of soil — if two 
feet deep, trench the land two feet, but if only eight inches of soil, trench 
not exceeding twelve inches deep, and in same proportion. 

3d. Keep the acorns, nuts or seeds in dry sand through the winter, 
and plant early in spring. 

4th. If you transplant from nurseries do it in autumn, soon as the leaf 
falls. The oak should be transplanted the second autumn after sowing 
the seed. 

5th. For shelter, I would prefer the Scotch larch which I would plant 
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fteelj. When the oaks are ^yb yean old the larch can be removed, and 
for fuel will amply pay the expense. 

Gth. Avoid, (a common error) the putting of aeed or trees too deep in 
the earth. 



Art. IV. The Young Gardener's Assistant; in three 
Parts: containing Catalogues of Garden and Flower 
Seeds, with practiced directions under each head for the 
cidtivation of Culinary Vegetables and Flowers : also dp- 
rectionsfor cultivating Fruit Trees ^ the Grape Vine, ^c. 
To which is added a Calendar to etzch Part : showing the 
work to be done in the various departments e€u:h month in 
the year. The whole adapted to the Climate of the United 
States. Tenth edition, improved. By Thomas BRrooMAN, 
Gardener, Seedsman and Florist. 8vo. pp. 164, 164 and 
174. New York, 1844. 

The title of this volume fully explains its object. It has 
now passed to its tenth edition, the best test of the merits of 
the work. Each part has been greatly improved, and in 
the fruit department, descriptions of all the new varieties 
have been included. A fine engraving of the author is 
added to this edition. 

Having in one of our early volumes expressed our appro- 
bation of this work, it only remains for us to add that the 
present edition has been thoroughly revised and improved, 
and rendered more valuable to every reader. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE- 

Art. I. Retrospedioe Criticism. 

Diaceous character of Strawberries. — ^Dear Sir : Indirooaition for the 
last eig^hteen months (leatroyed all my interest in horticulture. But mj 
h^th is again restored, and with health, my former feehnga and attach- 
ments. I trust this will he a sufficient apology for not sooner noticing 
year change of opinion as regards pistillate and staminate strawberry 
plants, as expressed in the February number of your Majpzioe. You say, 
*' we believe it is now the generally received opinion of all intelligent oul- 
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tiraton, that there is no neceesity of maldog any dietinetion in regard to 
the sexual character of the plants, when forming heds. The idea of male 
and female flowers, (first originated we believe with Mr. Longworth, of 
Ohio), is now considered exploded." I am at a loss to imagine what the 
new light is, that has so suddenly changed your views on this subject. 
Mr. Downing, of Newbur^h, fully sustains me, as does a late English 
writer. The same is true m the communications of Huntsman, Coit, and 
Bayne. How do you dispose of the conclusive evidence furnished by Mr. 
Coit. He says, '* Mr. Huntington for two years had standing in contigu- 
ous and parallel rows, the Methven Castle, Warren's Seedling Methven, [?] 
Hautboy and Hovey's Seedling, all female plants, and that neither kind 
had produced fruit, unless indeed a very little and that defective." He 
further states, *' the female Methven standing near the Wood strawherry, 
which had the male organs perfect, still bore no fruit. I have never seen 
a white or monthly strawberry but what had both the male and female 
organs perfect in the same blossom, (when this is the case the fruit is 
always small,) and the reason why the Wood would not impregnate the 
Methven female is, that they are a distinct species. 

In these back woods, we naturally look to the East, and to Boston in 
particular, for correct views of botany and religion. As an evidence of 
the latter, witness our ready credence to the truth of Millerism. So great 
is the faith of some of our citizens, that they sell their best notes, when 
not due till April, at fifty cents on the dollar. Judge my surprise, then, 
to find myself represented as *' first originating the idea." It is doing me 
too CTeat an honor. The doctrine is as old as the days of Linneus, and 
is advanced by every botanist who has writteff on the strawberry since his 
day. Tell it not in Gath, that this fact is unknown to the horticulturists 
and botanists of the East, or the hoosiers of the West will deem lightly of 
their botanical knowledge. If they will turn to Ree's 0/clopa:dta, article 
Fragaria, they will find the principle established by the cotemporary of 
LinnsBus, Duchesne, and by Duhamel, Martyn and Haller. 

I state explicitly, that pistillate plants never become staminate by run- 
ning. Your correspondent, Mr. Huntsman, says, ** I think it is well 
established, that the pistillate Hudson, and your seedling, will bear well 
without staminate plants near them. The gentleman, in selecting the 
Hudson, is particularly unfortunate. Your seedling will produce some 
defective fruit ; but an acre of pistillate Hudson's, will not produce even 
an imperfect one. For twenty-five years I have kept a small patch of 
female Hudson's, at a distance from all others, to make new beds from, 
and they have never borne even an imperfect berry. Some male plants 
bear no fruit : others produce more or less fruit, and in favorable seasons, 
the female organs develop strongly and produce a middling crop ; but a 
portion of the blossoms produce defective fruit, and a part none. It has 
been much disputed, whether there are distinct species of the strawberry. 
I consider this question settled by the fact, that there are cases where one 
kind will not impregnate the other. The Lafayette strawberry, which 
has been much lauded of late, is a staminate plant, but more or lees of the 
blossoms perfect fruit. My gardener, Mr. Sleath, suggested to me yester- 
day, that this would be a good kind to cultivate to impregnate the female 
Keen, Hudson, and other varieties of that class. This I disputed, con- 
tending that the Lafayette was a distinct species from the others. I know 
feot how many quires of paper we might have wasted, nor how many of 
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▼our mden we might haye put to sleep, had we not Weed to settle the 
dispute in a more peaceable and expeditious manner. We set a plant of 
each *' cheek by jowle," in a remote comer of the garden, and three weeks 
will put one of us to ^ence : 

** For faoU are chiel* that winna diii(, 
And dowDa be disputed." 

You are correct in saying that '* stamens are sometimes converted into 
petals." But this does oot prove that pistillate plants of the strawberry 
become staminate by running, by high cultivation. Two facta prove the 
contrary. In raising from seed, both male and female plants are produced, 
and our market ganieners, who cultivate the strawberry with ffreat care 
for market, can d^tinguish the male from the female plant at aU seasons. 
To put this Question at rest in your mind, do me the favor to plant three or 
four female Hudson's, separate, (say fifty feet from any other), and by them 
plant one staminate early male Virginia, and at the same time plant an 
equal number of female Hudson's, at a like distance from other plants, 
without any male, and a few days will test the principle. I request a like 
experiment from all others, who have a doubt on the subject. Where the 
sex of the plant is unknown, the person can wait till the first blossom 
appears, to enable him to judffe of the sex, and then move them carefully 
with a trowel, with a ball of earth. YoxurSy ifc, A*. Longworihy Cincin- 
ftoti, Ohio, March, 1844. 

[We shall not again undertake to enter into an argument to substantiate 
our viewa^as the experiments we now have in course will satisfy us of the 
truth or incorrectness of our views ; noticing therefore one or two re- 
marks of our correspondent, we pass over the subject until after the fruit- 
ing season, when we shall have some experiments to give in detail. 

I. Mr. Longworth states, that when the blossoms are perfect (that is, 
stamens and pistils in the same flower,) the fruit is always small. This 
is certainly an error : we have raised Keen's Seedling of immense size, 
and the blossoms abound in large stamens. 

n. In speaking of the male Hudson plants, our correspondent remarks, 
'* In favorable seasons the female organs develope strongly and pn>duce 
a middling crop." If this holds true of the male or staminate plants, why 
may it not of the female or pistillate plants ? and in favorable seasons why 
may not the male organs '* develop strongly." It is admitting just what 
we have before stated was the fact, in reference to our seedling. 

III. *' I state explicitly that pistillate plants never hecom/t staminate by 
running." How can we reconcile this with such remarks, as " male and 
female Keen's Seedling," " Methven Scarlet," " Hudson, &c." when it is 
well known that the whole race of these plants originated from one parent 
stock of each kind ? 

IV. Mr. Downing, as late as October, 1843, when we visited him, stated 
to us that he considered the idea of male and female plants as entireltf ex- 
ptodaL We were particular to learn his opinion in this respect, as he first 
mentioned the subject in our pages some years ago. And we were pleased 
to learn that his views had cnanged, and were the same in ewery respect 
•a our own. 

These are the more important points for consideration in the communi- 
cation of our correspondent, and we shall be glad to have them more folly 
explained.—- jE(L] 
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The QAsb, emd MrtorCs Seedling Onope. — ^I am 8(»newhat nettled to 
find that you have knocked my Ohio grape into Norton's seedling. 
Would it not have been more prudent, to have waited till you could com- 
pare the fruit It is an old axiom, that *' chalk is not cheese." And it is 
one of the few, on the truth of wluch I believe we may safely rely. Yet 
blindfold a man, and placing the two before him, and deny him all chance 
of tasting, feeling, or smelling, and there is an equal chance that his de- 
ciEBion will be wrong. Having now vented my spleen, at having my in- 
fidlibility doubted, I can readily grant ^ou absolution. 

People have become so fond of writing for magazines, (or from a great 
desire to benefit the human family,) that you are daily annoyed by dis- 
coveries about equal to two, that I have seen going the rounds of the 
press, to secure the plum from the ravages of the curculio. It seems an 
honest, pains-taking farmer, by accident, hung his grubbing hoe on his 
plum tree. That season, for the first time, the tree produced one plum. 
It was published through the union, as a great discovery, with an assu- 
rance ttiat if a person would hang as many pieces of old iron on his plum 
tree as it had blossoms, not a single fruit would be injured by the cur- 
culio. The other, was the case of a horticulturist, who accidentally 
threw his waste brine on the ground under his plum tree, and that year 
he escaped the fly ; and I perceive my neighbors are busy sowing salt 
under their plum trees, with great confidence in its powers ; for say they, 
" if it will save porh, why not save fruit f " Having been engaged in the 
cultivation of the grape for 30 years, and having tested the qualities of, 
and their adaptation to our climate, of more than 150 varieties of the 
grape, both foreign and native, and having now 60 acres in vineyards, 
it would have been wholly inexcusable in me to have committed such a 
mistake. I obtained the genuine Norton, and the grape brought into 
notice by Mr. Pleasants, from Virginia, many years since. The latter 
was utterly worthless, and the former bears fruit with me yearly, but I 
have never increased it With me it has the hard pulp, common to most 
American grapes, from which the Ohio grape is entirely free, and the 
bunches of the Ohio grape are more than double the size of the Norton. 
The Ohio is a hardy vine, but may not succeed as well with you, for I 
am told the Catawba is, by your horticulturists, scarcely prefered to the 
Isabella, which we consider a far inferior fruit I have had the Catawba 
in my vineyards, where no special care was used, to weigh 24 oz. — Yours^ 
M Longuforthf Cincinnati^ Ohio, March, 1844. 

[The Ohio grape we purchased last year, was entirely killed by the 
severity of the past winter, while the Norton seedling, which stood side 
of it, was uninjured. In stating this we do not intend to say the Ohio 
will not bear our climate, as our vine was newly planted and small ; 
though it was equally as vigorous as the Norton seedling ; when stronger 
it may prove as hardy as the Isabella ; of this we shall speak when we 
have had more experience. Ed."] 

Dr. GunneWs coUection of CameUtas,-^ln your Magazine for March, 
1844, 1 find on pages 84 and 85, where you ffive your recollections of 
a tour, that you have committed a considerable error, unintentional no 
doubt, as relates to my management, &c. of faiy camellias (which you will 
please to correct) : beginning at the 24th line from the top of page 84, 
there is an error as relates to myself, as I never have in any summer kept 
my general stock of camellias (or those that might be termed blooming 
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plants^ in mj menhouse, as I have abrays disapproved of the lynctice, 
thoago I have kept my small seedlings and small plants raised from cut- 
tings, and a few larger camellias that I was inarching from, in the green- 
house during the summer, which I believe is the practice of many per- 
sons. And on the 85th page, beginnin|^ at 34th line, where you spea^ of 
my using two thirds peat for my camellias, two years past, is also an error. 
I think about six or seven years past, I got some indifferent peat, which [ 
used in about one quarter or less proportion with other compost, but I dis- 
continued it in the course of about two years. I have no doubt but that 
the notes you took when you visited here have been misplaced, as some 
of my neighbors have been in the habit of keeping their general stock of 
camellias (or blooming plants) in their greenhouse during me summer, and 
also of using peat as a part of their compost to pot them in, but these 
practices, &c. are not properly applicable to myself; I presume from the 
above hint, that upon a second reflection you will be perfectly satisfied 
that your notes must have been misplaced, and that they were intended to 
be applicable to another establishment in this place. — RtgptdfuUy yatars^ 
J. S. GunneOy WaaMngUnh D. C, .OprU, 1844. 



Art. II. MasaadtuscUs HariicuUwal Society. 

Saturday, March 23, 1844. — An adjourned meeting of the society was 
held to-day, the President in the chair. 

The committee appointed to revise the constitution and to whom was 
referred the subject of publishing a sheet list of premiums for 1844, re- 
ported that it was advisable to do so for distribution among the members. 
It was then voted that 250 copies be printed for this object 

Scions of the 20 oz. pippin, Swaar and streaked Dutchman apples from 
Mr. Howland of New Bedford, were received for distribution. Scions of 
the Lawrence pear were also received from Messrs. Wilcomb and King, 
of Flushing, L. I. The thanks of the society were voted to Mr. How- 
land, and Messrs. Wilcomb and King. Meeting dissolved. 

April 6. — A stated meeting of the society was held to-day, — the Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

Mr. Voee, from the finance committee reported that they had examined 
the treasurer's account and found the same correct 

The following amendment to the constitution, proposed at a previ- 
ous meeting, was adopted. 

That the officers of this society shall be elected on the first Saturday 
of October, and enter upon their respective duties on the first Saturday 
of January, in the year 1846, and succeeding years, instead of the first 
Saturday of April, as now provided ; and that the term of office, of the 
respective officers, who may be elected on the first Saturday of October, 
1844, and whose term of office will commence on the first Saturday of 
April, 1845, shall terminate on the first Saturday of January, in the year 
1846, instead of the first Saturday of April, of said year. 
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A letter was read from A. J. Downing, Newbuif h, N. Y^ acoompanied 
witii soions of the Lady Sweet apple for distribution. The thanks of the 
society were voted to Mr. Downing. Adjourned one week to April Idth. 

EjMnied — Fruita: From A. J. Downing & Cki., Newburgh, New 
York, fine specimens of the Lady Sweet apple. These were pronounced 
by the committee, of good size, high flavor and finely ccJored. From the 
President, fine specimens of an apple, the name unknown ; supposed to 
be from New York Sute. 

The following are reports of | the committees, offering premiums for 

SCHEDULE OF PREMIUMS FOR 1844. 

Committee on Flowers. 
CrXRAmuHB — ^For the best twelve varieties, a premium of . . $3 00 
For the second best twelve varieties, a premium of . . . 2 00 
ExhUntion to take place ,^prU 27. 

HTACiirrHs — For the best ten named varieties, a premium of . 3 00 
For the second best ten named varieties, a premium of . . . 2 00 
ExhUntion to take place May 4. 

Tulips — For the best thirty varieties, a premium of . . . 4 00 
For the second best thirty varieties, a premium of . . . 2 00 
Premiums to he awarded May Id. 

Pansies — For the best six flowers, a premium of . . . . 2 00 
For the second best six flowers, a premium of . . . . 1 00 
Premiums to he awarded May 18. 

Hawthorns — ^For the best display of cut flowen, a preoEiium of . 2 00 

Hardt Azaleas — ^For the best display of cut flowers, a premium of 3 00 
Harot Rhododendrons — For the best display of cut flowers, a 

premium of 2 00 

MAeNOLiAS — For the best display of cut flowers, a premium of . 2 00 

Shrvbbt Pjeonies — For the best six flowers, a premium of . 3 00 

Premiums to he awarded June 15. 

Ranunculus — ^For the best display in June, a premium of • . 3 00 

Pinks — For the best six distinct varieties, a premium of . . 3 00 

For the second best six distinct varieties, a premium of . . 2 00 
Premiums to he awarded June 22. 

Herbaceous Pjeonies — For the best twelve flowers, a premi- 
um of . . , * . . 3 00 

For the second best twelve flowers, a premium of . . . 2 00 
Premiums to he awarded in June 22. 
Roses — in classes : — 

Class 1»^^Hardy kinds. 

For the best thirty distinct varieties, a premium of . . • 5 00 

For the second best thirty distinct varieties, a premium of , 4 00 

For the third best thirty distinct varieties, a premium of . , B 00 

Premiums to he awarded June 22. 
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Class 2. — Bowhon, Chinese, Tea and J^oiseUe. 
For the best twelve varieties, a premium of . . ' . 4 00 
For the second best twelve varieties, a premium of . . . 3 00 
Prtmiums io he awarded June 22. 

Carnatioits and Picotees — ^For the best six floweis, distinct, a 

premium of • . • . 3 00 

For the second best six flowers, distinct, a premium of . . 2 00 
Premiwns io he awarded July 20. 

Phloxes — ^For the best six varieties, a premium of • . • 3 00 
For the second best six varieties, a premium of . . . . 2 00 
Premiums to he awarded August 17. 

Herbaceous Plants— For the best general display of flowers for 

the season, a premium of 5 00 

For the second best general display of flowers for the season, a 

premium of 3 00 

IiroieENons Pi«ant8 — For the most interesting display for the sea- 
son, a premium of 3 00 

Chrtsanthemums — For the best twelve varieties, a premium of 4 00 
For the second best twelve varieties, a premium of . . . 3 00 
For the third best twelve varieties, a premium of . . . 2 00 
Prtmiums to he awarded November 16. 

Cabiellias — ^For the best six flowers, a premium of . . • 5 00 

For the second best six flowers, a premium of « . • . 4 00 

For the third best six flowers, a premium of . • • • 3 00 
Premiums to he awarded in February, 1845. 

Azaleas ( Greenhouse) — ^For the best six named varieties, a premi- 
um of , 3 00 

For the second best six named varieties, a premium of . . 2 00 
Premiwns to he awarded March, 1845. 
Qratoities, , . 25 00 

$200 00 

The following premiums are to be awarded at the Annual Exhibition 
in September. 

Dahlias — in the following divisions and classes : — 

Division A. — Open to all Cultivators. 
Premier Prize — ^For the best twelve dissimilar blooms, . . 4 00 
Specimen Bloom — ^For the best bloom, a premium of . . . 2 00 

Division B. — Open to all Cultivators of more than 7\ro Hundred Plants. 

Class I — For the best eighteen dissimilar blooms, a premium of . 4 00 

For the second best eighteen dissimilar blooms, a premium of . 2 00 

Class II — For the best twelve dissimilar blooms, a premium of . 2 50 

For the second best twelve dissimilar blooms, a premium of • 1 50 

Class III — For the best six dissimilar blooms, a premium of . 1 50 

For the second best six dissimilar blooms, a premium of . . 1 00 
VOL. X. — NO. V. 26 ^ 
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Divitwn C — Open to all CuUioalon of less Hum Two Hundred Plants. 

Class I — ^For the best eighteen dissimilar blooms, a premium of . 4 00 

For the second best eighteen dissimilar blooms, a premium of . 2 00 

Class II — For the best twelve dissimilar blooms, a premium of . 2 50 

For the second best twelve dissimilar blooms, a premium of . 1 50 

Class III — ^For the best six dissimilar blooms, a premium of . 1 50 

For the second best six dissimilar blooms, a premium of . • 1 00 

Double Balsams — For the best display, a premium of . . 2 00 

For the second best displav, a premium of . . . . 1 00 

Asters (German) — ^Fortne best display, a premium of . .2 00 

For the second best display, a premium of . . . . 1 00 

Roses (Hardy Ptrpdual)~-For the hest six varieties, a premium of 3 00 

For the best other roses, a premium of 3 00 

Cut Flowers — Designs for ornamenting the Hall at the Annual 
Exhibition, viz : — 

For the most appropriate design, a premium of . . . 7 00 

For the second best appropriate design, a premium of . 5 00 

For the third best appropriate design, a premium of . . . 3 00 

BouquETs — ^To be presented at the Annual Exhibition: — 

For the best, a premium of 4 00 

For the second best, a premium of 2 00 

For the third best, a premium of 1 00 

Gratuities will be awarded at the discretion of the Committee for Seed- 
ling CameUias, Azaleas, Roses, Pinks, Carnations or Picotees, Phloxes, 
Geraniums, Dahlias or Chrysanthemums of American Growth, or for any 
rare or curious flower that may be exhibited during the season. 

Jos. Brecky Chairman. 

Committee on Fruits. 

Apples — ^For the best Summer Apples, a premium of . . . $5 00 

For the best Fall Apples, a premium of . . . . . 5 00 

For tlie best Winter Apples, a premium of • . • . 5 00 

Pears — ^For the best Summer Pears, a premium of . . . 5 00 

For the best Fall Pears, a premium bf 5 00 

For the best Winter Pears, a premium of 5 00 

Cherries — For the best specimen of Cherries, a premium of . 4 00 

For the second best specimen of Cherries, a premium of . . 2 00 
Peaches — For the best specimen of Peaches, grown under glass, 

a premium of 5 00 

For the next best specimen of Peaches, grown under glass, a pre- 
mium of . . . . • . • • • .300 
For the best specimen of Peaches, in open culture, a premium of 5 00 
For the next best specimen of Peaches, in open culture, a pre- 
mium of . . . • . * • • ' . 3 00 
Apricots — For the best specimen of Apricots, a premium of . 4 00 
Nectarines — For the best specimen of Nectarines, a premium of 5 00 
Quinces — ^For the best specimen of Quinces, a premium of . . 4 00 
Plums — ^For the best specimen of Plums, a premium of . . 5 00 
For the next best spcK^imen of Plums, a premium of . . 3 00 
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GoosEBERiUEs — ^For the best specimen of Gooeeberries, a premi- 
um of 3 00 

For the next best specimen of Gooseberries, a premium of . 2 00 
Currants — ^For the best specimen of Currants, a premium of . 3 00 
For the next best specimen of Currants, a premmm of . . 2 00 
Raspberries — ^For ue best specimen of Raspberries, a premi- 
um of . . . , 4 00 

For the next best specimen of Raspberries, a premium of . . 2 00 
Strawberries — ^For the best specimen of Strawberries, a premi- 
um of 5 00 

For the next best specimen of Strawberries, a premium of . 3 00 
Water-melon — For the best specimen of Water-melon, a premi- 
um of 3 00 

MusKMELON — ^For the best specimen of Muskmelon, a premium of 3 00 
Grapes — ^For the best specimen grown under glass, previous to 

July Ist, a premium of 5 00 

For the next best specimen grown under glass, previous to July 

1st, a premium of 3 00 

For the best specimen grown under glass, subsequent to July 1st, 

a premium of 4 00 

Native Grapes — ^For the best specimen of Native Grapes, a pre- 
mium of 3 00 

The following premiums are to be awarded at the Annual Ebdiibition 
in September. 

Appi^s — ^For the greatest number of kinds and the best grown, a 

premium of , . 6 00 

For the next best, a premium of 4 00 

Pears — For the greatest number of kinds and the best grown, a 

premium of 6 00 

For the next best, a premium of 4 00 

Grapes — ^For the greatest number of kinds and the best grown, a 

premium of . . . , 7 00 

For the second best, a premium of 5 00 

For the third best, a premium of 3 00 

Assorted Fruits — ^For the best basket of fruit of various kinds, 

a premium of . 7 00 

For the next best, a premium of 3 00 

For the best dish of Apples, not less than twelve specimens, a pre- 
mium of , . . . . 3 00 

For the best dish of Pears, not less than twelve specimens, a pre- 
mium of 3 00 

Assorted Fruits, exhibited in baskets, shall not be entitled to any other 
than the premiums for such. 
The above premiums to be awarded on the first day of the exhibition. 

S. Walker, Chairman. 

CoBfMITTEE ON VEGETABLES. 

The Committee on Vegetables recommend the following premiums to 
be offered the ensuing year : — 
Asparagus — ^For Asparagus, the earliest and largest four 
bunches, a premium of 3 00 
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Rhubarb — ^The largest and best, previous to the first Saturday 

in July, twelve stalks, a premium of 8 00 

Peas — ^The earliest and best peck in June, a premium of . . 4 00 
Lettuce — ^The finest six beads, of open culture, previous to 

the first Saturdav in July, a premium of 3 00 

Potatoes — ^The best peck p««vious to the finst Saturday in 

August, a premium or 8 00 

Cucumbers — The best pair grown under glass, previous to &e 

first Saturday in June, a premium of 4 00 

The best and eariiest, of oyen culture, a premium of . • 2 00 
BsAirs — The earliest Large Lima, two quarts, a premiiun of . 3 00 
Cabbages — The earliest and best three heads Drumhead Cab- 
bage, a premium of 8 00 

Cauliflowers — The best and largest four heads, a premium of 3 00 

Brocou — ^The best and largest four heads, a premium of. . 3 00 

Celert — The largest and best twelve roots, a premium of • 3 00 

Ego Plants — ^The finest six, a premium of . . . . 3 00 

Tomatoes — ^The best not less than one dozen, a premium of . 2 00 
S<^UASBEs — ^The best display of the largest number of varieties 

at the annual exhibition, a premium of 5 00 

For the best display of various vegetables at the annual exhibi- 
tion, (not including squashes,] a premium of . . . . 5 00 
Second premium on do. 3 00 

«54 Op 
John A, Kenrkk^ Chairman. 

Regulations to he ohservtd in the exhibition of FUnoen, IhnUy and 
Vegetables. 

If;, at any meeting, the committees for awarding premiums shall be of 
opinion, thkt the time appointed by the premium list for the exhibition of 
any finit, flowers, or Vegetables, will be too late or too early, they sha]! 
have power to alter the time of exhibition, giving notice thereof to the 
society at the time of such change. 

Committees shall have the discretionary power of withholding premi- 
ums, if the articles exhibited do not merit them. 

All articles exhibited shall remain in the Hall until one o'clock, P. M., 
when they will be delivered to the contributors, unless otherwise di- 
rected. 

Every article, if possible, is to be accompanied by its proper name. 

When specimens of any fruits, flowers or vegetables are presented for 
a name, the owner is requested to give all the mformation in his posses- 
sion as to their origin, and the name which they have usually been known 
by. 

When the committee have good reason to believe that any information 
has been withheld, as to the name of specimens, they will decline to give 
their opinion, — they are ready at all times to aid ana assist, to the utmost 
of their ability, in ascertaining the true name of any new production, 
presented under these regulations, but not otherwise. 

The committee are authorized to remove all ordinary specimens from 
the table. 
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The regulations of the eociety forhidding the handling of fruits, flow- 
ers, &c., will he strictly adhered to. 

No premiums on fruitB are to be awarded, unless specimens (if desired) 
of the same, shall have been presented to the conmiittee, to enable them 
to judge of the quality. 

No seedling flower will be considered as deserving a premium, unless 
it Dossesses points of superior excellence. 

No premium will be awarded to a seedling, which has already received 
one. 

It is ako desirable that the fruits, ve^tables and flowers, exhibited, 
should be accompanied by brief observations on the mode of cultivation, 
if peculiar, together witli any other remarks of utility. 

AH fruits, flowers and vegetables for competition, are to be the growth 
of the competitors. 

Articles mtended for premiums must be on the tables by 11 o'clock, 
A.M. 

No person allowed to be in the room while the coomiittees are award- 
ing the premiums. 

j^^ 13. An adjourned meeting of the society was held to-day — ^the 
President in the chair. 

Scions of the Hull and Wilbur pear, were received from D. Wilbur, Jr. 
for distribution among the raembers. Scions of a large apple were also 
received from A. D. Capen, for distribution. The thanks of the society 
were voted. 

Dr. Howard Sargent^ J. W. Sever, and Rev. Ebenezer Thresher, 
were admitted subscription members. 

Adjourned 3 weeks to May 4th. 

EAUnted^-Flowen: From W. K Carter, Az^ea indica phoenicea, 
Smithti, hybrids, and coccinea, well grown specimens, and beautifully in 
bloom. 

FruitB : From J. F. Allen, specimens of Black Hamburg grapes, the 
bunches of good size, finely colored, and good flavor, the first of the 
season ; also, a cluster of the Black Prince grape, of the crop of 1843, in 
sound condition though slightly shrivelled, and of good quality ; and per- 
fectly ripened specimens of St Michael figs. 

Vegetables : From Edward Savage, Springfield, six stalks of blanched 
rhubarb, measuring three feet seven inches in length ; it was produced 
from roots uncovered March 9th. 

^rfl Wth, ExhibUed^-FmitB : Prom S. Downer, apples received firom 
C. Tinkham, of Quakerville ; they were of fine appearance but only 
second rate quality. From Henry Vandine, pears called the Beurre 
Spence, the tree which produced them having been received from Flush- 
ixig, L. I., its quality was very inferior. [The true Beurr6 Spence has 
never, we believe, been fruited in England until within a year or two, 
since Mr. Bradick procured it from Dr. Van Mens. Mr. Rivers in his 
CaUdogue describes it as a good pear, though not meriting the high enco- 
niums which have been bestowed upon it] ~ 
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Faneuil Hall Market. 



Art. III. FaneuU HaU Marha. 



RooUy Tvbers, 4*e. 

!per barrel, 
per bushel, 
per barrel, 
per bushel, 
per barrel, 
per bushel, 

Sweet, per bushel, . . . 
Turnips, per bushel : 

Common, .... 

Ruta Baga, . . . 
Onions : 

Red. per bunch, . . 

Yellow, per bunch, . 

New White, per bush, 

Yellow, per bushel, 
Reels, per bushel, . . 
Carrels, per bushel, . 
Parsnips, per bushel, . 
Salsafv, per doz. roots, 
Radisnes, per buuch, . 
Horseradish, per lb. . 
Garlic, per lb. . . . 



Cabbages^ Salads^ 4>c, 
Cabbages, per doz. : 

Drumhead, . . 

Savoy, ... 

Red Dutch, . , 
Brocolis, each, . , 
Cauliflowers, each. 
Lettuce, per bead, . 
Celery, per root, . 
Spinach, per peck, 
DBindelion, per peck, . 
Cabbage Sprouts, pr. hf. 
Asparagus, per bunch, 
Rhubarb, per lb. . . 



Prom 

• cts 

1 25 
60 

1 00 
60 

2 00 
1 00 

1 25 
50 

2 00 

60 
60 



pk, 



To 
• cu. 

i 50 
60 

1 25 

2 26 

1 60 
60 



75 
[ 76 

,1 75 



3 
4 

4 
25 
62.^ 
62( 
62^ 

6 8 

iO ! 12 
8 10 



76 1 00 
76 |1 00 
75 |l 00 
12^ 20 



25 

6 

8 

12^ 
10 
17 

8 

4 

6 
25 
37^ 



37^1 

8 ! 
10 
17 
12i 
20 
10 

6 



From To 



Marjoram, per bunch, . . 
Savory, per bunch, . . . 
Spearmint, per bunch, . . 

Squaahes and Pun^kins. 

Autumnal Marrow, per cwt. 
Winter Crookneck, per cwt. 
Canada Crookneck, per cwt. 
West India, per cwt. 
Pumpkins, each, .... 

/Vttite. 

Apples, dessert and cooking : 

Baldwins, per barrel, . . 

Russetts, per barrel, . . 

Blue Pearmain, per barrel, 

Danvers Winter Sweet, " 

Common Sweet, per bar. 

Spitzembergs, per barrel, 

Cfonmion, per barrel. . . 

Lady Apple, per. half pk. 

Dried apples, per lb. . , 
Pears: 

Vicar of Winkficld, pr. dz. 

St. Germain, per doz. 

E^ter Beurr^, per doz. 

Chaumontelle. per doz. 

Common, per naif peck. 

Baking, per bushel. 
Cucumbers, each. 
Cranberries, per bushel, 
Tomatoes, per doz. . 
Grapes, per pound : 

White Malaga, . . 

Purple Malaga, . . 
Pine-apples, each. 
Lemons, per doz. . . 
Oranges, per doz : 

Sicily, .... 

Havana, .... 
Walnuts, per bushel. 
Chesnuts, per bushel, 
Cocoanuts, per hund. 
Butternuts, per bush. 
Almonds, per lb. . . 



• cts. 
6 
6 
3 



6 00 

3 00 

4 00 
3 00 

10 



4 00 



1 00 



26 
25 
12 
17 

20 

37d 

60 

50 

00 

00 

14 



• cts. 
12J 
12 



3 50 
5 00 



4 60 



3 60 
3 00 



2 50 
60 

6 



37i 



37* 
87$ 
26 
20 



26 

50 

2 00 

4 00 



Pot and Sweet Herbs, 
Parsley, per half peck, . . 25 37^ 
Sage, per pound, .... 17 

Remarks. — Since our last report there has been a constant succession 
of favorable weather, and tfie indications now are of an early season. 
Peach, cherry and plum trees have already opened their blossoms, and 
the apples are coming on with rapidity and will be in bloom early in May. 
The season is at least twenty days earlier than last year. Scarcely a 
vop of rain has fallen during the entire month to this date, and the ground 
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is now becoming quite dry for this earl^ time of year. This favorable 
weather has brought on vegetation so rapidly, that the month has been a 
hurried one to every farmer. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes a week or two ago fell off considerably, owing to 
the great quantity brought in, under the expectation of obtaining the high 
prices of last month ; this stock accumulating, the market was quite inac- 
tive ; there is now, however, a more ready sde, and a slight improvement 
in rates ; the supply is now ample. Onions are very scarce ; within a day 
or two new onions of good size, raised from autumn sown seed, have made 
their appearance. Radishes are now abundant, and prices moderate: 
with the present fine weather, the open air crop may he expected in a 
week or so. Cabbages are about gone ; some few heads are Drought in, 
but only in exceeding small lots, which are taken at our rates. Lettuce 
continues in good demand, and prices have been fully sustained. Spinach 
and other greens have been unusually abundant and good. The stock of 
squashes is so light as scarcely to bear reporting ; West Indies are the 
principal kind, and supply the place of other sorts. 

IhiUa. — ^The season is now drawing to a close for Apple& Baldwins 
and Russets, picked and repacked, now command our present quotations ; 
other sorts are nearly or quite gone ; of pears none remain but baking, 
and those rather inferior. Cucumbers have made their appearance, but 
they are rather scarce ; the low prices obtained for two or three years 
past have discouraged cultivators in their attempts to grow them. Cran- 
berries have slightly improved since our last ; the stock is now wholly of 
spring picking. Grapes are nearly or quite out of the market Some 
few lots of Pine apples have arrived, and kept up a supply at this season. 
Oranges and Lemons are plentiful, and prices low. Jrourff, M. T., Bos- 
ton, ^rU 28iky 18i4^ 
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FRUIT DEPARTMEIVT. 

Grape Vines in greenhouses and graperies, will now be opening their 
flowers, and will need increased attention. Keep the house rather close, 

Sving air early in the morning, and closing up early in the afternoon, 
iscontinue syringing until the fruit is set. Sprinkling the walks how- 
ever, may be practised, in order to create a humid atmosphere so favora- 
ble to the vine when in bloom. Continue to tie up the growing wood for 
next year's crop, and take off all unnecessary wood. Vines in the open 
air should now be tied up carefulhr to the trellis, and if any unnecessary 
wood remains it may be cut off; a little bleeding will do no harm. 
Grafting vines may be successfully performed this month. 
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Greeting treei of all kinds may be continued throaghont the month, if 
the scions have been well preserved. 

Strawberry beds may yet be planted with entire success. 

Raspberry busies should be neatly tied up to stakes and the ground 
itaanured and spaded ; prune off the tips of shoots down to a good promi- 
nent bud, leaving them from 4 to 5 feet 

Seedling Pears and AppUs should have the ground well stirred about 
Ihe roots. 

Mend to the destruction of insects early, and a great amount of labor 
will be saved. 

Pruning trees may be continued throughout the month, and also dis- 
budding (» the young growing shoots where not wanted. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias for early flowering may be planted out the latter part of the 
month. New kinds may yet be propagated by division of the roots or by 
cuttings, and the plants sheltered in a frame until June. 

Cameilias will now be finishing their new growth of wood. Keep 
them well syringed, and water occasionally with liquid manure. Inarch- 
inffof some sorts may yet be performed. 

Moses may be planted out into the open gpround any time this month. 

Cactuses as soon as done blooming may be repotted. 

Chrjfsanihtmums may now be propagated from cutting or suckertf. 

Jickimenes of the different species should now be shifted into the next 
size pots. 

TSdip beds now coming into bloom should be shaded. The ground 
should also be lightly pricked over with a small trowel, being careful not 
to injure the roots or foliage. 

Pansies raised in pots should now be planted out in beds, choosing a 
cool moist situation. 

Verbenas may now be turned out into the ground. 

Hanhf annuals of all sorts should now be sown in the open ground, and 
tender ones raised in hotbeds or frames, turned out into the border. 

Herbaceous plants of many kinds may yet be safely removed. 

Brampton and Queen stocks for forming strong plants next winter, 
should now be sown. 

Ericas may now be propagated from cuttings. 

Roots ofErythrina crista gaUi may now be planted out in the open 
border. 

Salvia splendens may now be turned out into the border. 

Oxalises and other bulbs done blooming, should be removed to a dry, 
airy place, and watering discontinued. 

Gladioluses, Tiger Flowers, ifc., may be planted this month. 

Hydrangeas should now be repotted. 

Orange Trees may be grafted this month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Some account of an Insect that attacks the Grape- 
vine. By Dr. T. W. Harris, Cambridge, Mass. 

Our cultivated and our native grape-vines are attacked 
by various kinds of insects, most of which are peculiar to 
this country. Of these insects, some differ entirely from 
all those that inhabit the vine in Europe ; but there are 
others which closely resemble some European vine-insects, 
and, without due examination, might bo mistaken for them. 

The Procris ampelophagaj which has been found to be 
very injurious to the vineyards of Piedmont and Tuscany, 
is replaced here by another species of the genus, having 
the same destructive habits as its European counterpart. 
The young of the American Procris* are little yellow cat- 
erpillars, with transverse rows of black velvetty spots on 
their backs. The leaves of the common creeper, Ampehp- 
sis quinquefoliaj a plant belonging to the same natural fam- 
ily as the grape-vine, appear to be their natural food. 
Fourteen or fifteen years ago, swarms of these caterpillars 
were observed, by Professor Hentz, upon the vine at Chap- 
el-Hill, in North Carolina, and constant care was required 
to check their ravages there, during several years in suc- 
cession. How much the vine may have suffered from 
them, in other parts of the United States, has not yet been 
made known. Within a few years, these same insects have 
appeared upon the creeper covering the porch of the man- 
sion-house of the late Madam Dix, in Boston, and also 

♦ Procris Americana^ Harris. Catalogue of North American Sphinges, in 
Silliman*s "American Journal of Science,'^ Vol. XXVI, p. 316 j and " Treatise 
on Insects injurious to VegeUUion," p. 4^6. 

VOL. X. — NO. VI. 26 
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Some account of an Insect that 



upon grape-vines growing behind the house, where the 
writer of this article has seen them in great numbers, and 
has had an opportunity of observing some of their habits 
and transformations. 





Young' Caterpillars, 
FuU-grcwn CaterpiUar. 



FHg, 7. The Procris Americana in its various Fbrms, 

1. The Male. I 3. The Chrysalis, I 5. 

2. The Female. \ 4. The Cocoon. | 6. 

In the southern states several broods are produced in the 
course of one year, for Professor Hentz informs me that 
the caterpillars were found on the vines throughout the 
summer, and this accords with the history of the European 
vine Procris. In New England there are, at least, two 
annual broods. The transformations of the second are 
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finished in the spring ; and the first brood of the summer, 
the history of which has not yet been fully investigated, 
may be expected in June. This, therefore, appears to be a 
proper time to direct attention to this little destroyer, whose 
ravages are comparatively recent, or have been overlooked, 
hitherto, in this vicinity. 

In the middle of a warm sunny day, about the first of 
July, many small black moths were seen flying around and 
alighting upon the creeper, and they continued to appear, 
every fair day, for a week or more. There was some dif- 
ference in their size and color, the females being the largest, 
and glossed with blue ; but, in both sexes, there was an 
orange-colored collar around the neck. The wings ex- 
panded, in flying, about an inch. The body was slender, 
but thickened and tufted towards the end. These moths 
laid their eggs, in clusters, on the lower sides of the leaves, 
from twenty to fifty in each cluster. 

On the twelfth of August, caterpillars, of various sizes, 
which had been hatched from these eggs, were seen upon 
the leaves of the creeper. Some of them could not have 
been more than two or three days old, while others had 
probably been hatched ten days or more. The younger 
caterpillars were of a greenish yellow color, and the black 
spots on their backs were very small. They kept together, 
in swarms, beneath the leaves, the caterpillars in each 
swarm arranging themselves in rows, side by side, with 
their heads all in the same direction. At first they eat 
small irregular portions of the lower surface of the leaf, 
leaving the cuticle above and the veins untouched ; but as 
they grew larger,- they eat up the whole leaf, excepting the 
stalk and the principal veins, and passing from leaf to leaf, 
they devoured each one, in turn, in the same way. The 
grape-vines suflered more from them than the creeper, long 
shoots of the former being entirely stript of their leaves by 
the insects, before the source of the mischief was suspected 
and discovered. These caterpillars appeared to come to 
their full size within fourteen or fifteen days, then measur- 
ing, when at rest, about six lines, or six 'tenths of an inch, 
in length. Their color, at this age, was a deep yellow. 
The segments or rings of the body were very distinct; 
each ring having a transverse row of eight, oval, black, 
velvet-like spots or tufts upon it. The feet were short, and 
sixteen in number. The head was very small, with three 
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black spots upon it, and could be drawn almost entirely 
within the first segment, which formed a kind of hood over 
it. A few slender hairs were scattered over the body, and 
were most conspicuous on the second and on the last ring. 
These insects were sluggish and slow in their motions, and, 
when touched, curled their bodies sideways, lost their foot- 
ing, and fell to the ground ; or, more rarely, they let them- 
selves down a short distance, and hung suspended, by a 
silken thread. 

On the fourteenth of August, some of the largest, which 
were confined in a box, refused their food ; and, on the 
next day, they made their cocoons, in the angles of the box, 
and on the leaves and stalks wherewith they were sup- 
plied. The youngest, however, did not spin their cocoons 
till the end of the month. This kind of cocoon is formed 
of very fine silk. It is of a yellowish white color, oblong 
oval shape, slightly convex above, and nearly flat below, 
and is firmly fastened to the spot on which it rests. 
Though almost as thin as writing paper, it is opaque, and 
very close and tough in texture. Soon after the cocoon 
was finished, the caterpillar, within it, changed to a shin- 
ing brown chrysalis, very small, however, compared with 
the size of the caterpillar and of the moth. The insects 
remained within their cocoons, without further change, 
throughout the winter. 

On the first of May, moths, similar to those already de- 
scribed, began to come out of the cocoons that were kept 
in the house, and others continued to make their escape till 
the twentieth of the month. In doing this, the chrysalis 
first opened one end of the cocoon, and worked its way 
partly out of it ; after which a rent appeared on the fore- 
part of the chrysalis, through which the moth drew its 
body and wings. These insects were forced to come out 
before their time, by being kept in the house; for they have 
not yet left their places of concealment abroad, and proba- 
bly will not finish their transformations, and appear in the 
winged form upon the vines, till the month of June. 

Although the history of the American Procris is not yet 
finished, enough of it has been ascertained to guide us in 
our proceedings, should this new-comer increase and mul- 
tiply on our cultivated vines. Many of the moths, in their 
slow and short flights, may be caught upon the wing, by 
sweeping a bag-net of gauze over the vines. But, to the 
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destruction of the insects in their caterpillar state, our 
efforts must chiefly be directed. A few minutes, daily 
given to an examination of the vines in June and in Au- 
gust, will enable us to detect them; and, by a single grasp 
of the hand, an entire brood may be crushed upon one leaf. 
Any fluid, offensive to insects, such as soap-suds or a solu- 
tion of oil-soap, thrown forcibly beneath the leaves with a 
syringe, will dislodge the caterpillars; and, even if they 
b^ Dot killed by this means, they will And it diflicult to 
mount again upon the vines. 

T. W. H. 
Cambridge^ May, 1844. 



Art. II. Pomological Notices ; or notices respecting new 
and superior varieties of fruits worthy of general cultiva- 
tion. Notices of several new Apples and I^ears. By the 
Editor. 

Our last miscellaneous notice of new fruit appeared in 
1842, (Vol. Till. p. 249,) in which article, and a previous 
one, in the same volume, (p. 161,) we gave some account 
of a variety of new pears, grapes, strawberries, &c. In 
continuation of this subject, we now offer some account of 
several new varieties of apples and pears which have been 
recently brought into notice among our own cultivators. 

Apples. — The excellence of several native varieties of 
Western apples, which have been exhibited before the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, by Mr. Ernst, a corresponding mem- 
ber, of Cincinnati, and notices of which have appeared in 
our last volume from him, — has created quite a desire, 
among amateur cultivators, to become more acquainted with 
Western fruits. The apple, in the valley of the Ohio, seems 
to attain to a great state pf perfection ; and Eastern fruits, 
when cultivated there, are so much larger and fairer, that 
they would scarcely be recognized as the same varieties. 
With so fine a climate and the production of great numbers 
of seedlings, it is quite possible that many of them will 

grove new and very superior kinds. The early settlers of 
>hio — then without any of the facilities of communication 
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of the present day, and unable to take trees hundreds of 
miles, over rough roads and through an uninhabited coun- 
try — ^possessed themselves of quantities of seeds, which 
were promiscuously spwn, and from which have sprung a 
greater portion of the apples cultivated in that section of 
the country. Within a few years several varieties have 
been introduced from Western New York, and the Eastern 
States ; but the thousands of barrels of apples which are 
annually carried down the Mississippi, are nearly the en- 
tire produce of seedling trees. 

To select from the great number of varieties which 
abound in the Western States, only those which are of first 
rate quality, is no small task ; but with establishment of 
the Horticultural Societies of Ohio and Indiana, we look 
for valuable aid. The labor has been commenced, and 
we do not doubt that enthusiastic cultivators will feel 
sufficiently impressed with the importance of the duty, to 
persevere in selecting every native variety which possesses 
merit sufficient to entitle it to cultivation. 

With a view to afford our cultivators an opportunity to 
judge of the relative merit of many of the Western apples, 
we have condensed the following, principally from the 
reports of the Committee on the Synonyms of Fruits, of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, during the season of 1843 
and spring of 1844. A great number of seedlings are no- 
ticed, of which no descriptions are given ; these will prob- 
ably be reported on by the committee another year. Sev- 
eral are also described merely as seedlings presented by 
various cultivators. We have only added notices of such 
as have been named, and under which they are, or probably 
will be, sold by nurserymen ; this will enable those who 
wish to possess them, the means of ordering any or all of 
the varieties. 

As other new varieties are named and introduced to no- 
tice, we shall continue to give all the information we can 
obtain in regard to them. 

Dukeberry Winter blush. — A large fair apple, greenish 
yellow, with a bright red blush next the sun, and dark 
specks over the surface; flesh white, breaking, sub-acid, 
pleasant, but rather flat ; form round, largest at the base, 
slightly pointed at the blossom end, which is somewhat 
sunk; stem small, planted in a deep cavity. This apple 
was brought from Peter Grist, near Springborough. 
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Lanoaster. — A good fruit; size above medium; color 
greenish yellow, with a blush next the sun ; brown dots 
over the surface ; flesh white, crisp, juicy and rather aro- 
matic ; stem short and planted in a deep cavity ; eye small 
and moderately sunk; a good keeper till April. Presented 
by Mr. Jackson, under the name of Lancaster. 

Oennetin or Neverfail. — "A fruit of superior merit, highly 
deserving of cultivation." Color striped ; flesh white, fine, 
tender, juicy, rich and excellent. Keeps till June. A let- 
ter to us from C. W. Elliott, states that the Oennetin 
shows its leaves and flowers two weeks later than the 
common varieties. So far as its origin has been traced, it 
is supposed to be a native of Virginia. 

Rariian Sweet. — Supposed to have originated in New 
Jersey. The size is small ; color yellow, approaching to 
orange, slightly tinged with red next the sun, clouded with 
dark spots over the surface; flesh yellow, melting, sweet, 
and pleasant; form oblong, smallest at the blossom end, 
which is slightly planted in a moderate indentation. A 
good keeper until April. 

Whitewater Sweet — A seedling raised by Mr. Ira Sher- 
man, Jr., of Whitewater village, Ohio, from seed brought 
from Wabash. Size medium; form round; eye slightly 
sunk ; stem small and short, planted in a moderately deep 
cavity ; color bright yellow, with dark spots over the sur- 
face ; flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, sweet, particularly 
pleasant and high flavored. Keeps well till May. 

Osceola. — A seedling of superior merit, which originated 
in Indiana. Size above the medium ; shape somewhat flat ; 
remarkable for having the stem — which is long — sunk in a 
deep cavity, running almost to the core; eye also in a deep 
indentation ; it is four inches in diameter, three in depth, 
and only one between the insertion of the stem and eye ; 
color yellow, beautifully striped with red, and dotted nu- 
merously with dark spots over the surface; flesh yellowish 
juicy, sub-acid, rich and fine flavored. Keeps till May. 

Pryor^s Red. — An apple famous with gooa judges in In- 
diana. It is late coming into bearing, a good bearer, fruit 
decidedly a first rate winter apple, medium size, the tree a 
clean grower and very upright. This is the description 
given of it by our correspondent, the Rev. Mr. Beecher, in 
a letter to the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 

Cannon. — Size three and a half inches in diameter and 
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two and three quarter inches long; color dark red, rich ; 
flesh white and crisp ; ripe in September. The grafts were 
brought from Kentucky some years since. Specimens re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Knoop, of Troy, Ohio. 

Themes Red Streak.— Size three inches in diameter and 
three inches long; nearly round; pale green, with dark 
red stripes; flesh yellow, very rich, and a little inclined to 
sour ; very much esteemed as a winter apple. A seedling, 
raised near Cincinnati from seed brought from North Caro- 
lina some fifty years ago, by Mr. Thems. 

Fairmount Pine, — Above the medium size, flat at the 
base, gradually tapering to the blossom ; stem small, planted 
in a deep cavity ; skin pale yellow, with a blush next the 
sun ; flesh white, slightly astringent and rather coarse. 
A seedling variety which originated on the farm of Mr. G. 
Luckey, in Mill Creek township, Hamilton county. It 
keeps well, but is deficient in flavor. 

Lansi7iburgh or Rock, — ^Invaluable as a good keeper; in 
eating till July ; of a handsome appearance and good flavor. 

Limber Twig. — ^Of medium size ; flat at the base, grad- 
ually rounding ofi* to the blossom end; blossom in a shal- 
low indentation ; stem small, planted in a large opening; 
skin greenish yellow, with a bright red next the sun ; flesh 
white, juicy, sub-acid, and inferior in flavor. 

Spiced Ox'Eye. — Represented to be a seedling. This is 
a tolerable good fruit. Shape, longish, flattened at the 
ends ; stem short, planted in a deep cavity ; blossom large 
and in a wide opening moderately deep ; color dull and of a 
yellow ground, somewhat streaked with numerous specks 
over the surface; flesh yellow, juicy, sub-acid, and quite 
pleasant. 

Hunts Winter Pearmain. — Said to be a seedling ; this 
is a bright red apple, of medium size; a tolerable good fruit. 

Cannahan^s Favorite and the Broadwell have already 
been described by Mr. Ernst. The latter is a superior 
sweet variety. 

The following new, or supposed new, kinds, are also 
enumerated from information received from our correspond- 
ents, and other sources : — 

Progress. — A native fruit, which originated on the farm 
of Isaac Miller, Esq., Middlefield, Middlesex Co., Conn., 
about forty years ago. David Freeman, a revolutionary 
soldier, was for forty years a hermit in that neighborhood. 
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and used to go into pastures and fields and engraft trees ; 
this variety was a favorite of his, and he called it Squire 
Miller's sort ; he said the name was too long, for the kind 
was very vigorous and healthy as well as very productive, 
and the name should be '^ Progress." It is a large yellow 
fruit, slightly freckled with greenish russet, and tinted 
with blush on the sunny side; shape conical; tender, of 
excellent flavor, and keeps till spring. 

Criles. — A variety which originated in a pasture, in a very 
obscure place, on the land m Giles Hall, of Wallingford, 
Conn., and is no doubt a native. It is not a winter fruit, 
but is in perfection in October and November. It is a good 
sized fruit, of a dark red color, slightly conical, tender, 
juicy and well flavored. 

Jabez Sweet. — A medium sized fruit, nearly round ; color ^ 
pale green, with dull red on the sunny side ; sweet and ex- 
cellent. Our correspondent relates the following, from the 
pen of an old cultivator of fruits, in regard to this variety. 
"An old lady in Middleton, Conn., known as 'Granny 
Barnes,' told me when she was eighty-five years old, that 
when she had three sons, her husband was setting out an 
orchard of native fruit, and the boys wanted this to be 
John's and that to be Jabez's, &c. and this was the origin 
of the apple ; as to their being in eating, I tell you ex- 
pressly, that for forty years I have eaten them from Octo- 
ber till April ; they are remarkable bearers." 

Abbott Seedling, — ^Of medium size, roundish, slightly 
conical; color dull green, tinged with red on the sunny 
side ; flesh tender, very juicy, and only wants flavor to 
rank among the very best varieties. Ripe in December 
and keeps till April. For specimens of the fruit of this 
and the last three varieties, and scions of the trees, as 
well as for the above information in regard to their origin, 
&c., we are indebted to our friend and correspondent. Dr. 
E. W. Bull, of Hartford, Conn., through whose exertions 
several native varieties of apples have been brought into 
notice. 

The following varieties, exhibited before the Mass. Hort. 
Soc. last autumn, are stated to be fine kinds : — 

Welcome. — Medium size round- color very deep red, 
nearly black next the sun, streaked with yellow and white 
in the shade ; flesh white, fine, and deeply suffused with 

VOL. X. — NO. VI. 27 
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red ; tender, juicy, sub-acid, with slight astringeticy. Prom- 
ises to be valuable. The Committee on Fruits, who gave 
this description, named the variety the Welcome apple, in 
honor of Mr. Welcome Alverson, of Johnson, R. I., on 
whose farm the tree was found growing, which is supposed 
to be a seedling. 

Mother^ 8, — ^In size and shape similar to the Baldwin, but 
of a deeper red color ; flesh yellowish ; flavor very rich. 
A most excellent variety, in eating from November to Feb- 
ruary. This variety originated in Bolton, on the farm of 
the late General Gardener. 

Crown, — ^A fine large apple ; in shape oblong ; color red ; 
of excellent flavor and worthy of general cultivation. It 
is hardy and a great bearer. Supposed to be a seedling 
variety which originated in Leominster, Mass. 

TScenty-Otince, — A very large and beautiful fruit; form 
nearly round; ground color yellowish green, striped with 
bright red, quite covering the surface on the sunny side; 
flesh yellowish, fine, tender, juicy and excellent, with a 
pleasant flavor. Taking all its properties, an exceed- 
ingly fine fruit. Its origin is not stated. The specimens 
of fruit were received from Mr. Geo. Rowland, of New 
Bedford, who gathered them on his farm in Cayuga Co., 
N. Y. It is supposed to be a native. 

Oolden Ball. — An apple introduced to notice a year or 
two ago, by Mr. Cole, who again exhibited specimens of 
the variety last fall. It is a native of Maine, and has a 
high reputation in the Portland market, commanding a 
good price. Size large, nearly round; color fine golden 
yellow; flesh yellowish, tender, juicy and good. Ripe in 
November. 

Egff'Top, — Size medium; form oval; color yellowish, 
striped and shaded with bright red, darkest on the sunny 
side ; flesh fine, white, tender, juicy and sweet An apple 
received from western New York, and sold in the Boston 
market under this name. 

Spaulding^s Early Seedling, — A variety recently brought 
into notice. It was raised by Mr. P. P. Spaulding, of Low- 
ell, and first fruited four or five years ago. It is of large 
size ; color dull red, more or less striped ; flesh tender, juicy 
and excellent. A good bearer. It ripens just about the 
same time of Williams's Favorite. 
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The following are the names of several seedling apples 
which were exhibited at the last annual exhibition of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society. The report of 
the exhibition having been mislaid, we are unable now only 
to give the names ; at another time we shall offer the re* 
marks of the committee in regard to their qualities : — 
Capron's Pleasant, Coe's Housewife, Coe's Spice, Earle's 
Greening, Hogpen and Red Cheek. 

Pears. — Several new native varieties of pears have been 
brought into notice the past year, and out of the number 
four or five of them promise to be valuable, or at least de- 
sirable kinds. These have all been mentioned in the reports 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in our last vol-^ 
ume, (IX.) but those which possess the greatest merit we 
now enumerate again, adding some information not before 
given. We have drawings and descriptions of all the va- 
rieties, which we shall present to our readers after the trial 
of another season. 

It is gratifying to see more zeal manifested in the subject 
of seedling fruits ; with such fine specimens of American 
pears as have already been discovered in our gardens and 
fields, cultivators should be encouraged in continuing their 
investigations, with the hope of detecting others equally 
valuable. The success of the late Mr. Knight, and of Dr. 
Yan Mons, as well as other Belgian and French cultiva- 
tors, should also be a sufficient inducement to amateurs to 
make them attempt the production of new seedling vari- 
eties. 

Hull. — Of medium size and obovate form ; skin yellow- 
ish green, russeted; flesh yellowish white, coarse, melt- 
ing, juicy, and pleasantly perfumed. A great bearer. Ripe 
in October. The original tree of this variety was found in the 
town of Swanzey, Mass., and is now about forty years old. 
It formerly stood in an old orchard, and is undoubtedly the 
accidental product of some of the seeds which fell from 
other trees, 

Wilbur. — Though this variety has been known five or 
six years, and is now introduced into our gardens, it is 
comparatively new. It is rather below medium size, and 
of a dull green color; flesh melting, juicy and good. Ripe 
in September. The original tree is now sixty years old, 
and stands on the farm of Mr. D, Wilbur, Jr., in Somerset, 
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Mass., to whom we are indebted for the history of this and 
the Hull pear. It was found growing wild in a piece of 
mowing land. 

Watson. — ^A variety of rather large size, obtusely obo- 
yate in form, and of a light russet color, resembling in 
general appearance the old Orange pear. It is said to be a 
fine variety. It originated in Plymouth, Mass., on the farm 
of Wm. Watson, Esq. The old tree was destroyed two 
years ago by accident. It is an abundant bearer, ripening 
in August and September. 

Oliver* s Russet — In size and shape resembling the Ja- 
lousie ; color dark cinnamon russet, with a tinge of red on 
the sunny side. Pronounced by the Committee on Fruits 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society ^' equal to the 
Seckel." It is an abundant bearer. The tree is a seedling, 
and originated in the garden of G. W. Oliver, of Lynn, 
Mass., about twelve years ago. It sprang up, Mr. Oliver 
informs us. in the vicinity of the old Orange and a Doy- 
enne blanc or St. Michael, and is undoubtedly a cross be- 
tween the two. 

Winship^s Seedling. — A medium sized pear, of pyramidal 
form ; color pale yellowish green ; flesh melting, juicy and 
of agreeable flavor. Ripe in October. A very desirable 
fruit, which originated in the nursery of Messrs. Winship, 
of Brighton, about twelve years ago. 

Lawrence. — Size large ; form obovatfe ; color pale yel- 
lowish, freckled with green ; flesh yellowish white, coarse, 
melting and juicy ; flavor rich and sugary, but without 
much perfume. Ripe from December to February. This 
pear, according to a letter from Messrs. Wilcomb & King, 
who forwarded the specimens, is a native of Flushing, 
L. I„ and first produced fruit three or four years ago. It 
produces abundant crops every year, and is not inclined to 
rot or shrivel. The tree is of fair growth, very full of 
thorns, and appears to be a cross of the St. Germain and 
the Doyenn6 blanc, resembling them in wood, foliage, &c., 
and having sprang from seed in the vicinity of those kinds, 
with no others near. 

HilFs Fall Butter. — Fruit above the medium size ; form 
obovate, flat at the blossom end ; eye sunk in a moderately 
deep cavity ; blossom small ; stem long and slender, with 
a peculiar fleshy protuberance on one side; skin thin, 
greenish yellow, of a smutty appearance; flesh white, 
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highly perfumed, buttery, with a very slight disposition to 
astringency. Seed vessel full and large, tree strong and 
vigorous in its growth; wood dark brown, buds large and 
prominent. The original tree was found growing on the farm 
of Mr. Jedediah Hill, on the Hamilton road, twelve miles 
north of Cincinnati. Mr. Hill states that he brought the 
seed from New Jersey ten or twelve years since, from 
which this tree originated. The tree bore fruit for the first 
time in 1841 ; in 1842 it produced no fruit, but last season 
it again fruited, though not so perfectly as in the first year. 
The Committee of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society 
named it Hill's Pall Butter, in compliment to the owner of 
the tree. The above description by our correspondent, Mr. 
Ernst, we copy from the Western Farmer and Gardener, 
published at Cincinnati. 

McLavghlan. — The late Mr. Manning first introduced 
this variety to notice, and gave a short description of it in 
our Vol. VIII. p. 62; but it has never, we believe, been 
fruited anywhere except in the vicinity of its native lo- 
cality, but in the Pomological Garden, and is comparatively 
a new fruit. Last December specimens were presented 
before the Mass. Hort. Society, which the committee pro- 
nounced to be excellent. It is a large sized fruit, greenish 
yellow skin, melting and juicy. Ripe, December and Jan- 
uary. 

Pennsylvania, — This is another native variety, first in- 
troduced into the vicinity of Boston by Mr, Manning, and 
now found in several collections around Salem, where fine 
specimens were grown in 1843, which were exhibited by 
Mr. R. Manning before the Mass. Hort. Society, and by 
J. S. Cabot, Esq. and other gentlemen at the annual exhi- 
bition of the Essex County Natural History Society, in 
Salem. It is a large fruit, of obovate form ; skin pale yel- 
lowish green, much russeted, and deeply suffused with red 
on the sunny side ; flesh yellowish white, coarse, tender, 
slightly melting and juicy. Ripe in October. This variety 
was raised some years since by J. B. Smith, Esq., Philadel- 
phia. 

Many other seedlings have come under our notice, but 
as they have been without names, and their merits yet un- 
certain, we defer giving an account of them until another 
year. 
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Art. III. Some remarks on the evil effects of removing 
smcUl Plants, from frames, into large and spacums greens- 
houses. By C. J. Ryan, Gardener to J. M. Thorburn & 
Co , Astoria, near New York. 

Havino experienced the bad effects of removing small, 
and recently potted plants, into large and spacious green- 
houses or conservatories, I am induced to offer you the 
following remarks, should you deem them worthy of a 
place in your Magazine. Should the subject be thought of 
sufficient importance, I hope it may be the means of calling 
forth the remarks of some of your able correspondents. 

There is much risk in taking young and tender plants, 
brought forward in frames, and yet only a few inchea high, 
into a large, airy and spacious greenhouse; until they ar- 
rive at a more mature age, and the wood becomes hardened, 
they are not able to bear the many changes of temperature 
to which they are necessarily subjected in such a situation. 
Many amateur cultivators practice this mode, having no 
suitable place to bring forward their plants, and others from 
a want of the knowledge of the bad effects of such treat- 
ment. Judicious cultivators are aware how beneficial 
uniformity of temperature is to young plants, and always 
avoid sudden changes in the early stage of their growth. 
How injurious then must be their exposure to the glaring 
sun and cold drafts of air, when placed on the high shelves 
of lofty houses, almost out of reach, and almost out of 
sight; where the sun's rays, striking upon the pot, heats it 
to such a degree that th^ roots are often completely burnt 
up, or at least the entire ball of earth so dried, that the 
plant cannot grow; and, while in this state, subjected to a 
deluge of water, given perhaps only once or twice a week. 
If crowded in among tall plants on the stage, the effect on 
those of small size is equally injurious. 

If it is an object to have plants in a healthy condition 
and vigorous state, a structure intermediate between the 
frame and the conservatory is requisite. This may be of 
simple construction, placed in the rear of the main house, 
or in any sheltered situation, where it will not interfere 
with the arrangements of the garden. Being only intended 
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for bringing forward plants, regard need not be paid to 
external or internal appearance*-^as the plants, when of 
proper size or ready for blooming, will be transferred to 
the conservatory. 

Gardeners, not provided with suitable means, cannot be 
expected to give the same satisfaction to their employers as 
those who have every thing to accomplish their object. 
The question would not so freqnently be asked, ** Why 
does this species show such a vigorous growth, while that 
one seems to be drawing out a lingering death?" and both 
under the same roof and apparently equal treatment. If it 
is answered that ''the treatment applicable to one is not 
beneficial to the other," this is often deemed a mere excuse 
of the gardener. Gentlemen who are acquainted with 
plants are aware, on a moment's reflection, of the true 
cause; for while some species thrive in a dense wood, 
where the rays of the sun never shine, others are found on 
arid sands and sun-burnt rocks in the highest state of lux- 
uriance and vigor. Is not this a sulSicient proof that the 
cultivation of plants cannot be carried to a high degree 
unless appropriate houses are devoted to that object ? 

Large houses have a fine appearance when filled with 
good sized plants in a healthy condition, but those who 
wish to keep them in such a state, and, at the same time, 
bring forward new plants of small size, should bear in 
mind that this cannot be well done without the aid of an 
intermediate house, where the plants may have that proper 
treatment which will afterwards keep them in a growing 
condition. 

Should these hints be the means of calling attention to 
this subject, the object of the writer will be accomplished. 

Yours, C. J. Ryan. 

Astoria, New York, Jan. 1844. 



Art. IV. On Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees : with a 
few observations on training trees in the pyramidal or 
en quenouUe form. By R. Carmichael. 

It has been suggested to me that I have not sufficiently 
described, at length, the system of pruning which I laid 
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before your readers in the last number of your yaluable 
Magazine. I shall again, with your permission, endeavor 
to give a more lengthened description of the time and man- 
ner the operation should, and ought to be, performed, con- 
cluding with a few observations on training young fruit 
trees in the pyramidal form. 

In order to render a knowledge of summer pruning avail- 
able to others, it will be indispensably necessary to describe 
the system in such a manner that the ideas derived from it 
may be easily comprehended and put into practice. In the 
first place, the proper time to commence the first pruning 
will be in some measure guided by the forwardness or late- 
ness of the season, the health and vigor of the tree, and 
the soil and situation in which it is placed. 

In ordinary seasons, in this climate, the middle of June 
may be taken as a general rule for commencing, say when 
the shoots have grown about a foot long ; then with a sharp 
knife cut off about an inch from their growing points ; the 
shoots, in consequence of this check, cease to elongate, and 
the sap, instead of being expended in the formation of use- 
less wood, is directed to increase the production of fruit. 
The practice generally heretofore followed, in summer pru- 
ning apple, pear, plum and cherry trees, has been to cut 
the young shoots back within two or three eyes of the 
base ; by this means, all the leaves which were fully organ- 
ized, and prepared to perform digestion, are destroyed, with 
the exception of the spur-leaves, which are not sufficient 
to elaborate the amount of sap necessary to support the 
necessary functions of the tree ; the number of leaves are 
diminished to such an extent as to produce a partial de- 
rangement of those laws which regulate the action in the 
organs of vegetation. After being cut in this manner, the 
few remaining eyes receive a stimulus which causes them 
to grow with great vigor, in order to produce those organs 
which are so essential to their developemcnt, and which 
they had already formed, if allowed to remain. 

In about two or three weeks after the first pruning, it 
will be necessary to go over the trees again, and where 
they are becoming too crowded thin a few shoots out, by 
cutting them back within two inches of the base, letting 
the remainder stand sometime longer, say till the latter end 
of August, when the fruit will require being exposed to the 
sun and free influence of light and air ; then cut all back 
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to the same length as the others, and as there will be no 
danger after this period of the remaining buds being stim- 
ulated into growth, and likewise no injury in removing the 
leaves, which have by this time nearly completed their 
functions, it will be as essential to remove them now, as it 
was essential before to let them remain. By this method 
of pruning, no three or four crops of young wood will ap- 
pear, by which the tree exhausts itself to no purpose, and 
loses its energy in the production of useless wood. I hope 
from what has been stated, that the importance of summer 
pruning has been clearly shown. 

I shall now endeavor to show the advantage of cutting 
out all superfluous wood in the autumn, instead of the win- 
ter and spring, as usually practised. 

If what is called winter pruning be performed in the au- 
tumn, all the sap which is accumulated by the tree during 
the winter will be retained to supply the succeeding year's 
wood, which would not be the case if winter or spring pru- 
ning were adopted ; the sap accumulated from the autumn 
till winter or spring, in the wood, to be cut away as use- 
less, is considerable, and would all be saved by autumnal 
pruning. Vegetation is more or less active in winter, as well 
as in summer, and absorbs from the earth a certain quantity 
of matter at this seemingly dead season. '< The fact, (says 
Dr. Lindley^) of many plants retaining their leaves, of others 
swelling their buds, and of all forming an addition, more 
or less considerable, to the points of their roots, sufficiently 
attest the movement of the fluids. Whatever power of 
attracting sap by its roots a plant may possess, dur- 
ing the winter, it is obvious that it has little means of 
parting with any of it again, by evaporation, at that pe- 
riod of the year; so that, during the winter, the whole 
of the tissue must gradually acquire a state of turgidity, 
which will go on increasing till the leaves and new branches 
of another year are developed and carry off the sap, or 
decompose and assimilate it. This turgid state is emi- 
nently favorable to rapid growth when vegetation once re- 
sumes its activity. It is well known that after very long 
winters, or when a plant has been prevented, by artificial 
means, from shooting at its usual season, its branches and 
leaves are developed with extraordinary vigor, a circum- 
stance which is owing to the turgid state of the tissue, for 
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it acts as a force from behind, which continually presses 
upon the new-born tissue and causes it to expand." 

I have thus far endeavored to show the advantage of 
performing what is termed winter pruning, in autumn, 
from a confidence of its superiority, having seen it suc- 
cessfully applied by some of the best gardeners in England ; 
and I hope the few imperfect remarks I have made will 
receive that just consideration which the importance of the 
subject demands. 

In concluding this paper, I have thought it might prove 
beneficial, to some of your readers, to describe the practice 
followed in the London Horticultural Society's garden, 
and other extensive establishments in England, of training 
pear and apple trees in the form of pyramids. The system 
has for its recommendation the production of larger, finer, 
and as well flavored fruit as is produced on standards ; the 
trees are more productive and occupy less room ; adding to 
all these good qualities — when properly managed — beauti- 
ful objects of ornament. If planted along each side of the 
principal walks in the fruit or kitchen garden, (as in the 
Horticultural Society's garden at London,) they produce a 
most splendid appearance. I am induced to think that the 
system might be followed with great advantage in this 
country ; the method of training is easily put into practice, 
and when once commenced and properly attended to, re- 
quires little trouble. 

The pear trees intended for this system should be on 
quince stocks, and the apples on paradise stocks; this 
checks their luxuriance and causes a dwarfness which is 
desirable in this method of training. The system adopted 
in England to produce the pyramidal form is to plant 
young trees of the former year's grafting in rows, from ten 
to twelve feet asunder, along the sides of a walk, or any 
other conspicuous place, when the stem or last year's 
growth is cut back a sufficient length, say within five or 
six eyes, of the base ; this heading back causes the remain- 
ing buds to push equally, and produce the first tier of 
branches, which are allowed to continue growing until the 
month of July, when the uppermost shoot only is permit- 
ted to grow erect ; the others are forced into a downward 
direction by tyingthem to stakes, placed at equal distances 
round the tree. The leading shoot, from its perpendicular 
direction, grows with great vigor, and soon requires to be 
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stopped again for throwing out another tier of branches ; 
the top bud is allowed to continue its yertical position, 
training the others down, between those of the former 
erowth, to stakes as before. This process of stopping the 
leading shoot, and causing it to throw out new tiers of 
branches, which are tied down as already described, is 
allowed to continue till the tree has gained the desirable 
height, which is generally ten feet, when it is headed back 
and kent so. The distance between each tier of branches, 
proceeaing from the stem, is about one foot, and the num- 
ber in each tier five to six. All the branches are trained 
down till their tops touch the earth, where they are 
stopped, and this causes them to throw out lateral branches, 
which are continually cut back, with the exception of 
those required to fill up the space, in order to keep the equal 
proportion of the tree. The efTect of this cutting back is 
the production of plenty of short bearing branches or spurs. 

The system of pruning employed is the same as described 
in the preceding part of this article, by which greater quan- 
tities of bearing wood are obtained, than nature, unassist- 
ed, would produce ; the branches being turned downwards, 
causes a slower circulation of the sap, which is favorable 
to the production of flower buds. 

There is a great deal of attention required the first two 
years, till once the proper set of the branches is obtained 
and the perfect equilibrium of the tree produced. Should 
any of your readers wish a fuller detail of this process of 
training, I beg to refer them to the seventh edition of the 
New American Orchardist, lately published, where, under 
the section '^ Pruning and Training," the author minutely 
describes this system. 

Respectfully yours, R. CABBncHABL. 

Newton^ May, 1844. 

Our readers must feel greatly indebted, as we do our- 
selves, to Mr. Garmichael, for his detailed account of sum- 
mer pruning and of training trees in the pyramidal or 6n- 
quenouiUe form. It is a better elucidation of this system of 
training than that of any writer we have lately read, and 
those who wish to adopt this method may follow with safe- 
ty Mr. GarmichaePs directions. Three years' experience in 
the London Horticultural Society's Garden has enabled 
him to become famiUar with the system there practised by 
Mr. Thompson.— JEp£{. 
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Art. V. Descriptions of several new Verbenas. 
By the Editoe. 

In our volume for 1840, (TI. p. 263,) we described sev- 
eral varieties of verbenas, including such as we had given 
some account of in volumes previous to that, all those 
worth cultivating, which had been originated up to that 
period — in all, thirty-one species and varieties. Subse- 

Suently to the appearance of our article, a correspondent 
escribed in our volume for 1841, (VII. p. 217,) four other 
varieties, which were originated by him in Norwich, Conn. 
But since then, during the entire space of four years, we 
have not described any additional seedlings. 

During the last two years great attention has been given 
to the cultivation of verbenas in England, and great num- 
bers of seedlings have been raised, which are described as 
superior sorts ; but of several which have been imported 
into our collections, none that we have seen have surpassed 
those which have been originated by our own cultivators. 
In our sunny climate, where the seed is always ripened in 
abundance in the open air, there is no doubt but that new 
and yet greatly distinct varieties may be raised, if cultiva- 
tors would sow larger quantities of the seed : there would 
then be a greater chance in the selection. It must not be 
expected to get any thing very new, out of forty or fifty 
plants : if one in a hundred, or even thousand, should provo 
really distinct, the cultivator should feel encouraged to 
continue his experiments. 

We have stated that thirty-five varieties have been cor- 
rectly described in our previous volumes; we now add 
thirteen more, — making in Mforty-eifffU kinds, thirty-three 
of which are American seedlings. Many varieties have 
been raised, but not sufficiently distinct to deserve names. 
The color which is now most wanting is a pure white, 
of fine habit, — all of the present varieties partaking too 
much of the strong and upright growth and coarse foliage 
of the teucrddes. A distinct striped one is also a desidera- 
tum. The fine blue now described is the nearest approach 
to this desirable tint ; and Gazelle is the darkest one we 
have yet seen. Repeated experiments will no doubt give 
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us spotted and edged flowers, and of snch habit of growth 
as is best suited for grouping out in beds. 

Purple Perfection. — Bright violet purple, shaded with 
violet around the eye, which is white ; umbel large, com- 

?act, and of good form; flowers large and well shaped, 
^he richest and most distinct purple variety that we have 
seen. The habit, both in flowers and foliage, is very simi- 
lar to Tweediedna, and the variety forms an admirable 
plant either for grouping in beds or for pot cultivation. 

Gazelle. — Rich dark velvety maroon, much deeper than 
P^pperi, with a bright yellow eye; umbel medium size, 
round, and very compact ; flowers medium size, fine form. 
The darkest and richest color yet out, possessing a bril- 
liancy quite unsurpassed by any of the dark kinds, the 
yellow eye forming a striking contrast. In habit it is 
somewhat similar to Tweediedna, but rather dwarfer, hav- 
ing a thick and dense foliage of a very deep green tint. 
The flowers are so dark that the sun sometimes injures 
them before the whole umbel is expanded. In pot cultiva- 
tion it succeeds admirably ; a half shady situation suits it 
best. 

Bedfdrdii. — Crimson purple, somewhat like Binneydwa, 
but with a better habit and a much finer shaped umbel of 
flowers, being round, compact and full. In habit it is 
similar to Tweediedna, and is excellent for grouping out. 

Superb Pink. — Pale purplish pink, similar to Winches- 
6ni ; umbel very compact, semicircular and full ; flowers 
of medium size. Of a free, vigorous, pendant habit, and 
peculiarity of tint, which renders it extremely pretty. 

Stelldta. — Rich light pink ; umbel of good size but rather 
flat; flowers slightly curled, which gives them a starry 
appearance ; habit erect and moderately strong, resem- 
bling Pow6llu. A pretty variety in a large collection. 

LihuAna. — ^Dark lilac; umbel loose and rather long; 
flowers large, occasionally with one or two extra petals 
springing from the eye ; habit tolerably strong, foliage 
broad and of a rather pale green. Not so distinct as some 
others, but a desirable variety. These six kinds were 
raised from seed by Mr. W. Young, gardener to Jas. Ar- 
nold, Esq., of New Bedford, who kindly forwarded us 
cuttings of each, with some others less distinct, in the sum- 
mer oir 1843. 

Bridesmaid. — Flowers white, tinged with pale blush, 
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often approaching a salmon color; corymbs good size, 
compact, and well shaped ; foliage deeply serrate and pu- 
bescent ; habit moderately strong, but not too much so to 
group well with Tweedieana in beds. This variety is also 
very fragrant. Raised in Baltimore by E. Kurtz, Esq., an 
amateur cultivator, who has originated several seedling 
camellias, and kindly sent to us by our correspondent, W. 
C. Wilson, Esq., toother with twenty other varieties, com- 
prising all the fine seedlings raised about Baltimore in 1840 
and 1841 ; but owing to various causes, we only saved four 
or five of the kinds, and thought only three of these distinct 
enough to name. As they came to us under private marks, 
and wishing to give them a name under which they might 
be sold out, this one was called Bridesmaid, from the great 
beauty and delicacy of its flowers. It is decidedly one 
of the handsomest light verbenas which has ever been pro- 
duced. 

Splendissima. — Light brilliant rose, changing to pink; 
flowers slightly cupped; umbel large, compact and good 
form ; habit vigorous and erect. This variety, from its 
upright growth and long stems, is admirably adapted for 
cutting for bouquets. It is slightly fragrant. This was 
also received from Mr. Wilson, and, we believe, from the 
descriptions which accompanied the plants, — ^for some of 
the labels were lost, — is one of his own seedlings. In color 
it is quite distinct and beautiful. 

Bostdnia. — Flowers lavender color; heads very large, 
rather loose, and good form; habit vigorous, with large 
and handsome foliage. A very distinct color, showy and 
beautiful. Of its origin we are uncertain ; it came into our 
collection without name, and to distinguish so desirable a 
variety we have called it under this name. 

Fine Blue. — Flowers dark purplish blue ; umbels large, 
round, compact, and well formed ; habit moderately strong, 
with deeply dentate and pubescent foliage* Groups admi- 
rably with Bridesmaid, Eclipse and delicatissima. It is 
the nearest approach to a blue variety we have yet seen. 
The origin of this variety is unknown. We have called it 
the Fine Blue, from its deep color, although it came into 
our collection merely as a blue verbena. 

Eclipse, — Rich brilliant scarlet, with bright yellow eye ; 
petals very broad, smooth and flat ; heads of flowers large 
and compact, but not so globular as Tweediedna; foliage 
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large, deeply serrated, bright green; habit vigorous, but 
rather dwarf, grouping well in beds. This is, we think, 
the best scarlet yet out. The great breadth of the petals 
and size of the flowers, the brilliancy of color and the large 
yellow eye, give it a character quite unsurpassed. This 
variety originated in our collection in 1842. 

Bicohr. — Flowers dark red or ruby, with a dark eye of 
the same shade ; umbels medium size, compact and good 
form ; habit good, similar to Tweediedna. The contrast 
between the dark eye and the outer edge of the petals is 
very striking, and renders it a distinct and desirable kind. 
This was one of the few varieties we saved from the plants 
received from Baltimore, and is a seedling raised by Mr. 
John Feast. 

Delicatissima. — Flowers white, tinted with blush, open- 
ing first of a bright pink, and slightly cupped ; umbel large, 
rather loose, but of good form ; foliage the neatest of the 
group, being narrow, long, deeply dentate, thick, and very 
pubescent on the surface ; habit beautiful, neither slender 
nor strong, grouping well in beds ; it is also one of the most 
fragrant varieties. This was raised by us in 1842, and is 
the most delicate of all the verbenas we have seen, excel- 
ling even Bridesmaid by the satiny and varied tints of the 
flowers, some being pink, some blush, and others white, all 
expanded at the same time. For bouquets it is invaluable. 

As other new and distinct sorts are raised and brought 
into notice, we shall endeavor to give descriptions of them. 



Art. TI. Notes on Gardens and Nurseries. 

Belmont Place — J. P. CusAingy Esq. — A short visit to 
this fine place, a few weeks since, has enabled us to give 
some account of the plants, &c. The greenhouse, as usual, 
had been a blaze of beauty, but its greatest show was over ; 
the pelargoniums were now nearly out of bloom, with here 
and there a straggling truss of flowers, but they had been ex- 
ceedingly showy, the two large circular stages being filled 
on one side. The magnificent Westaria on the roof, as well 
as the Banksian roses, were past blooming, although at one 
period their flowers spangled the whole space. 
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What at this time was most attractive, and, perhaps, 
worthy of notice, for the information of our amateur 
friends, was the plants on the front shelf, consisting of Ne- 
mophila insignis, i^beris coron^ria, Clintdnia pulch61Ia, 
&c., &^. ; the nemophilas were drooping their pendant 
shoots over the edge of the pots at least two feet, and were 
covered with their brilliant blue and white flowers ; in the 
same condition was the delicate clintonia, with its silver 
and blue corols; contrasting with which was the snowy 
plumes of the iberis, which, though they had been gay all the 
spring, were yet blooming abundantly. That splendid 
stock, the Victoria, was also displaying its rich crimson 
spikes of blossoms; it is decidedly the handsomest variety 
ever brought to notice. Few individuals who have not 
seen these annuals, as indeed many others, under cultivation 
in the greenhouse, can form any idea of their great beauty 
when properly treated ; they do not seem the same plants 
we see in the open air. Every possessor of a greenhouse 
should not neglect to sow, in the month of August, a pot 
of seeds of Nem6phila insignis, Clintonui pulchSlla, Alys- 
sum maritimum, mignonette, schizanthuses of all sorts, 
i^beris coroniria, Eiitoca viscida, Victoria, and other stocks, 
6cc.f &c. 

In the stove the vines were ripening a fine crop of grapes, 
some of the clusters of which were immense ; and a crop of 
Keen's Seedling strawberries had just been taken from the 
pots placed on the back shelf Mr. Haggerston informed 
us that some of the berries were four inches in circumfer- 
ence. The plants were obtained by pegging the young 
runners into small pots in July, and then shifting them into 
a larger size in August, one or two plants in each. Keen's 
Seedling is undoubtedly the best forcing strawberry that 
has yet been raised. 

On the back wall, that loveliest of all climbing plants, 
TYcoma ^'asminoides, was radiant with its blushing corols ; 
it had extended its branches twenty or thirty feet. The 
roots are planted in the pit at one end, and the shoots 
are trained over the walk. The greenhouse is scarcely 
warm enough for this plant to do well, but in the stove or 
hot house its shoots extend, and it luxuriates in a higher 
temperature. On the opposite end of the pit, Combr^tum 
purpiireum, also trained over the walk, rambled along the 
wall, and was just showing its budding racemes. JSuph6rb- 
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ia spI6ndens and jacquinaefldra, several plants of which, 
with their scarlet flowers, were very showy. A plant of 
C^reus grandifl6rus, in a pot, was showing at least twenty 
buds, some of which had already opened, and others were 
now expanding; this plant may be grown well in pots, with 
a trellis, and in this way is a most desirable acquisition to 
any collection. 

The plants were all in good condition, and we only re- 
gretted that we could not have found time to visit the con- 
servatory earlier in the season, when it was in its fullest 
splendor. 

In the vineries the grapes were coming forward with im- 
mense crops, and everything denoted, as usual, the good 
attention and management of Mr. Haggerston. 

In leaving the grounds we passed the hedge of the Osage 
Orange, (Macliira aurantiaca,) and we were pleased to find 
it had stood the severe winter well, and now promises, after 
it has attained a little size, to become a most ornamental 
hedge plant. It has been planted about six years. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE- 

Art. I. General Notices. 

CSdHvation of SMvia spUruUnsfor Winter Flotoering, — About the mid- 
dle of Au^Bt, or as soon as there is the slightest appearance of bloom, I 
take off cuttings from the strongest shoots, immediately below the third 
joint, and insert them singly in small 60-sized pots, and plunge them in a 
brisk bottom-heat, under a hand-^lass, in a compost of leaf mould, dung 
and sand, in equal proportions, taxing especial care that the cuttings do 
not droop, but continue to grow on, the same in appearance as when taken 
from the parent plant When the cuttings are well rooted, shift them 
into the next sizedpot, and continue to shift them until firmly established 
in 48-Bized pots. This fine plant is a jrreat acquisition to the conserva- 
tory, especially in the dull months of November, December and Janu- 
ary.— {Gard: Chron. 1844, |>. 5.) 

Standard Currant Trees. — As a matter of fancy, I have for some yean 
grown currants as standards; and observing the constant crop that clus- 
ters round the head, and the little room they require, I Dotted about this 
time last year, (Jan. 1843,) [Nov. in our climate,] several three year old 
trees, and placed them on the back stage of a greenhouse ; they bloomed 
and set their fruit well, and ripened about five or six weeks earlier than 
the out-door fruit They were trained with small heads, and with the 
ripe fruit were remarkably showv. They are very easy to manage. The 
cuttings should not be shortened back, bat disbudded to the top bud, re- 
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pettinff the disbaddin^ tiU it reaches the reqnoed height A pknt three 

i rears from the cutting yielded in my ffreenhouse about 3 pints of fruit — 
irf.l844,|>.2L) 

Inmravements wUh rtMrd to indueiw Trees to form Roots, so as to ren- 
der than independent of the StodL — If. Dalbret remarks that pear trees, 
more particularly those grafted on quince and apple trees, on doucin and 
paradise stocks, derive great benefit when roots are emitted above the grafi, 
particularly in soils that are unfavorable for the longevity of these trees. 
It therefore becomes desirable to assist or induce uie formation of such 
roots artificially, as follows : — When a plantation of these trees is made, 
the grafbi should be from 2i to 4^ inches below the surface of the soil. 
Two or three years after, in summer, when the sap descends in greatest abun- 
dance, which is generally the case in July, the soil is removed, so as to 
expose the point of junction of the graft and stock ; and immediately 
above this, several portions of bark are removed with a sharp gouge, 
about 4-lOths of an inch wide. The wounds are made in a perpendicu- 
lar direction, and about an inch in length ; their form, from that of the 
instrmnent, being concave, and so deep that a portion of the inner bark 
may be removed ; and their number should of course be increased ac- 
cording to the size of the tree, but so that not more than one fourth of 
the bark shall be removed. (Hence four portions, nearly half an inch in 
width, and an inch in length, would be removed at equal distances from a 
tree ei?ht inches in circumference.) The wounds must be immediately 
covered with rich soil. Two quarts of decomposed cow dung, and six 
quarts of maiden loam, well mixed, form a good compost for the roots to 
strike into in the first instance. It is to be regretted that this mode of 
invigorating the trees in our gardens and orchards has not been hitherto 
employed. Some that have struck root naturally from above the graft 
may be seen growing with remarkable vijofor, whilst others adjoining, liv- 
ing onlv on the stock, above which they form excrescences, languish dur- 
ing a short existence. This mode oufi;ht to be adopted for all grafted 
trees, destined to live in a light hot sou.— {Id, 1844, p, 39.) 

JVttre a Benudyfor Mildew. — I wish to add a few tacts to those already 
stated with regard to mildew, and I hope to suggest a remedy. Having 
in my conservatory, which may vary in temperature nom 38° to 70^, an Aim6e 
Vibert rose, a Tea Hymen^e rose, and a Microphylla rose, extremelv subject 
to mildew, I began about a year ago to try a remedy, which I thinx I must 
have met with in the Gardener's Chronidt^ viz. : to water them with nitre dis- 
solved in water. The efiect is, Aim^e Vibert is quite cured, and Hymen^e, 
whose wood was almost destroyed bv the disease, is totally free, and making 
beautiful young wood ; the Microphylla, though much improved in health 
has still a little of it left. I used one ounce of nitre to one gallon of 
water, (the best I could get at the chemist's,) and about once in ten days 
during the summer, and am iust beginning again to do sa I should think 
if the peach trees were well syringed wiSi the solution, taking care there 
should be enough to water the roots, it would be efiectual there also. I 
tried sulphur without the least effect — Id» 1844, p. 53.) 

Budding and Inar€hinf the Grape Vine, — Wishing to increase the 
number of Muscats of Alexandria and Cannon Hall Muscat grapes,! cut 
down a few vines ; one half of them was budded and the other was 
inarched. To test the merits of each method fairly, both budding and 
inarching were done at one period. The result is, that by the former 
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method bearing wood hae bemi produced nearly doable the atreogth of 
that of the latter. In buddlncr, the following is the method I panned ; 
The old vines were cut down m the aatumn of 1843. They were laid in 
March, 1843 ; aa aoon aa they had made shoots a few inches long, two 
were selected on each vine, and all the others were taken o£ These 
were tied in, and laterals were regularly pinched off them until Mar. 
The young shoots were then about two tiurds up the rafters, and nearly 
full grown in thickness at the base, but not ripened or turned brown. At 
that period, the buds taken from young shoots, with leaves not larger than 
two inches in diameter, were put on ; the wood was left in the buds ; they 
were inserted in the usual way, and tied firmly with a piece of matting. 
In the course often days or a fortnight they were united, the matting was 
undone, and the shoots were cut down to the buds ; all shoots below the 
J>ud8 were taken off as they made their appearance. After this was done 
they grew away very strong and rapidly. Some of the bods showed 
fruit, but this was pinched o£ The leaves attached to the buds never 
flafirffed.~(/<^ 1844,j9. 54.) 

MhU of ascerlaimng ihe QvaUhf of Seeds. — Such seeds as do not natur- 
ally reqmre a very long time to germinate, are sometimes readily exam- 
ined, as regards their goodness, by being placed in hot dung. The fol- 
lowing particulars of Uie mode indicated by General Ygonet, is recorded 
in the Revue HortieoU. A pinch of seed is sown in a pan, which is 

eunged in fermenting horse-dung, the seed being covered with nearly 
df an inch of soil, and over this rather more than half an inch of dung. 
(U. 1844, V. 55.) 

Charcoal. — ^Last year I potted two standard hydrangeas in 16-Bized pots, 
(7 inches broad,) with two thirds turfy loam and one third sifted char- 
coal ; the drainage, which was three inches deep, I formed of coarse 
pieces of charcoal. When the plants bloomed, I found the color of the 
flowers to be a beautiful bright blue, and so thej continued to flower the 
whole of the season. Every plant seems to delight in charcoal ; since I 
have laid charcoal merely on the surflice of the mould, round the stems of 
many of my large orange and lemon trees, the alteration has been very strik- 
ing ; the foliage assuming a dark rich hue, and the plants being altogether 
most luxuriant It is my opinion that large beds of blue nydrangeas 
might easily be obtained by the above treatment — (Id. 1844, p. 69.) 

CUmaU and FegetaiUm of Uvptr Cal\fixniiyaL'--\X was late in the autumn 
of 1837, when an expedition of the Rio Sacramento penetrated from San 
Francisco some distance into the interior. The country exhibited a vast 
plain, rich, in a deep soH, and subject to periodical submersion. Occa- 
sional clumps of fine oaks and planes imparted an appearance of park 
land. They were already shedding their leaves ; a small grape was very 
abundant on the banks, and sometunes we obtained a dessert from the 
fhiit of a Juglans. We had scarcely returned, when a storm covered the 
maritime range of hills with snow: and this set the final seal on the 
year's vegetation. On quitting the coast for the interior, we exchanged 
the evergreen oaks for deciduous species. The latter grow to fine trees, 
with wo^ of great specific gravity. But the natives have a very pernicious 
practice of lighting their fires at the bases, and as they naturally select the 
largest, it was really a sorrowfid sight to behold numbera of the finest 
trees thus prematurely and wantonly destroyed. And it is not a country 
where wood is superabundaiit; for no sooner is the Oregon orossedt than 
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the spruce forests disappear, and the prevailing trees are oaks, which 
towards the south become gradually less abundant. — (Botany of (he Voyage 
o/H. M. Skif SidpKur, in Card. Ckron. ISU.p. 70, 71.) 

CondeMotum of Carbofde Add by Charcoal. — The cells of wood-char- 
coal have a diameter of about 1-2400 of an inch, and if a cubic inch 
consisted entirely of cells, their united surface would have amounted to 
100 square feet By experiment, it can be ehown that the cells constitute 
5>8ths of the whole cubic contents of the charcoal ; and allowing for the 
space occupied by the charcoal, the actual surface of the cells will be 
about 73 square feet When charcoal is plunged into carbonic acid gas, 
it absorbs into its cells not less than 56 times their cubic contents at the 
ordinary temperature and pressure, and consequently the gas is condensed 
to 56 atmospneres. But according to the experiments of Addami, car- 
bonic acid liquifies under a pressure of 36.7 atmospheres, and we are 
hence compelled to conclude that above one third of the carbonic acid 
which is condensed on the walls of the cells is in the liquid state. — Poly- 
technic Mag., in Gard. Chron. 1844, p. 71.) 

How to preserve ihe viiality of Seeds in long Voyages. — Bottles carefully 
sealed, ana thick brown paper packages are generally employed for their 
preservation of seeds, and are kept in a cool and well aired room. But 
although this preserves them very well from insects, yet the advantage 
does not appear to extend farther. In the beginning of May, 1643, Mr. 
McGall was induced, from the evenness of the temperature there, to put 
a bottle of onion seed, carefully sealed, which had arrived at Bennuda from 
Madeira, in the beginning of February, into the bottom of a cistern of rain 
water five feet below the surface of the earth. The cistern was cased with 
roman cement, and had a free circulation of air above the cement, about 
seven feet from the bottom. On the first November, about the usual time 
of sowing, this bottle was taken out, and its contents sown, together with 
those of four other bottles of the same package, which had been kept in a 
cool warehouse during the summer, and of three others. In all cases the 
seed came up more or less ; that in some of the bottles to the extent of 
about a fifth part, others of about a tenth, but in some scarcely at aU. 
The seed, however, which had been kept under water, came up regularly, 
and four or five days sooner than the others ; the plants were strong, and 
not more than a fillh part of Uie seed failed. The seed in three of the 
bottles looked pale when opened, and several seeds were chipped or 
broken ; the fourth bottle, in comparison with that taken out of the water, 
seemed equally firesh, though very few seeds sprung. It is no doubt pos- 
sible that some of the seed was not good when first imported ; but be that 
as it may, the seed kept under water came up as quickly as new seed. 

This is a new, and we think an important fact ; because, if further ex- 
periments confirm Mr. McGall's experience, it may possibly be found that 
the best plan for seeds on board ships bound to distant countries is, as 
Col. Reid has suggested to us, in bottles plunged in ships' tanks, where 
they may be exposed to a more uniform temperature than can be other- 
wise secured. This information is worthy of consideration by importers 
of seeds.— (Gorrf. Chron. 1844, p. 83.) 

To grow Campanula pyromidalis. — ^I either sow the seeds, or pot cut- 
tings from the ola roots, in leaf mould and sandy peat ; as soon as Uiey are 
strong enough I pot them off into 60-sized pots, (our No. 1,) regularly ^fl- 
ing them into larger sizes, as the plants require them. Wh 



^hen they have 
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gained a little strength, I ffive them a rich loamy soil, well incorporated 
with a small proportion of bone dust; and at intervals supply them lib- 
erally with manure water. I do not find them flower vigorously under 
two or three years, but at that age I have had plants of both varieties 
nine feet high and covered with blooms. — (Id, 1844, p. 102.) 

Season for repoUiw plcmis. — Examining some greenhouse plants lately, 
I found that they had all made quantities of roots round the ball of the 
plant, and from the circumstance of these having evidently been formed 
after the plant had ceased growing, it occurred to me that autumn would 
be a better time for shifting plants than spring. It is clear that these 
fibres had been made when the plant was in a dormant state, and it is 
certain that, unless they are supplied with fresh soil, the plant will not be 
able, in the following season, fully to develop its parts. The practice of 
spring shifting is attended with danger of breaking these newly-formed 
roots, and this gives a check to the plants. Plants m general should be 
shifted during their season of rest, for it is then they make the feeders 
that supply them with nourishment in the spring, when thev begin to 
grow. Peach trees and vines clearly prove the assertion to be correct, 
for when they have been forced without having a due season of rest, the 
result is always unfavorable ; this arises from their not having had time 
to form new fibres. When leaves begin to fall off, plants commence to 
form young rootlets, which absorb nourishment, and from these, on the 
first excitement of the plants, the sap ascends ; fresh roots are afterwards 
made to keep up a supply through the season. It is necessary to keep 
these roots as drv as possible in winter, in order to preserve them from 
rottin^r, for, if they perish, the effects will soon be seen on the plants. 
This IS an objection which many have to shifting greenhouse plants in 
the autumn, but if water is given with caution, and the pots well drained, 
there is no danger to be apprehended. — [Id. 1844, p. 102.) 

Wash for Ihdt TVtes, — You constantly recommend that fruit trees 
should be done over with lime as a wash. Nodiing can look more fright- 
ful than their glaring conspicuous trunks on a hot summer's day ; and to 
obviate this disgusting sight I use cow dung, soap or wood ashes, mixed 
up with urine, the drainage of a dunff mix, or ammoniacal water from the 
gas works, to the consistency of thick paint This composition appears 
to me to possess all the advantages of the lime, and the trunks of the 
trees appear lessened, and altogether more pleasing to the eye. — ( GanL 
Chron. 1844, p. 181.) 

CulHvation of SolAndn, mmdiflbra, — Among the many plants that 
adorn the conservatory with olossoms at this season, few are more showy 
than is Solandra grand ifl6ra ; and as this plant in many places does not 
bloom freely, I shall give my method of flowering it : After it attains to 
the height of from 3 to 5 feet, I do not shift it, but it is allowed to remain 
in as small a pot as it will grow in until the roots become matted round 
the outside or the ball ; this, in some measure checking over- luxuriance, 
without injuring much the constitutional vigor of the plant, gives it a dis- 
position to bloom. Early in autumn it is kept in a cool situation, and 
allowed to become perfectly dry, when the leaves will drop off. About 
the beginning of November it is introduced into heat and forced gently, 
supplymg it plentifully with water when it begins to grow. Being thus 
excited for a short time, the plant fiprows freely and produces blossom-buds 
on the young wood and at tiie end of each shoot; these, in January and 
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Febraary, expanding into lar^ macnolia-like floiren, have a gay and 
imposing effect As soon as it has done flowering, which is generally in 
March, the shoots are cut back, and the plant being shifted is pot into 
heat and encouraged to grow, stopping the youxu^ shoots frequently, to 
induce it to throw out laterals and to keep it dwar£ By this treatment it 
ver^ often forms spurs similar to a pear or apple tree, at the ends of 
which, after allowing the roots to become matted in the pots, giving it 
rest, and keeping it dry and cool from August tiU November, blossoms 
are produced in abundance upon its being put again into heat and excited 
into growth.— (^ 1844, |>. 18L) 

Destruction of the Ooosebernf Caterpillar 6v StdL — ^To destroy the green 
worm, as also the small orange colored aphides, which often injure the 
bushes and destroy the fruit, we sprinkle the plants with salt and water 
early in the spring, before the leaves are developed ; the mixture may then 
be made so strong as to whiten the branches without affecting the future 
crop. Should the leaves or buds be in part expanded, the brine should be 
greatly reducedf say one quart of salt to about eij^t gallons of s<^ water, 
applied over the bushes from the rose of a watering pot — (JV. E. Book of 
fhiito, o. 127.) 

Cyxatis Dippea, — ^Roots of this species of O'xalis were lately distributed 
to the 'members of the London Horticultural Society, accompanied with 
the following statement in relation to their cultivation : — ** I have ctowu 
it for several years, and I am convinced that if a Uttle attention is paid to its 
cultivation, it will be found very useful in the months of October, November 
an<] December ; but it would require a longer season of diy weather than our 
climate affords to bring its tubers to perfect maturity. The bulbs should 
be potted as early in spring as circumstances will permit, and as they veg- 
etate in a low temperature the pots may be placed in a peach house, 
greenhouse, or even a cold frame ; but they must not be turned out of 
doors until all danger of frost is over. They thrive best in light sandy 
soils, in a southern exposure ; the bulbs may be planted from nine to 
twelve inches apart each way, and should be so arranged that they may 
be protected from the early frosts of October and November, by a slight 
cbvering of straw mats, or spur lights. As eight or ten good tubers are 
sufficient for a dish, there may be two or three dishes a week for three or 
four months, which is no small acquisition to a gardener who has a family 
at that season to supply with vegetables." Dr. Lindley remarks, that a 
smaller, and in many respects an inferior kind, is generally cultivated for 
it, which is no doubt one reason why this root is not more in use for culi- 
nary purposes. In Belgium it is extensively grown, where not only the 
tubers but the leaves are also made use of.--( Gard. Ckron. 1844, p. 182.) 

Propoealion of Plants hy CHrcunuMsilum.^ — ^The following mode is 
practiced by Mr. Fonlap, at Mont-Brisson. He procures a quantity of 
small tin cases, of a conical form, like the upper part of a funnel, 3 
3-4 inches in length, and 2 1-6 inches wide at top, narrowing towards the 
lower part till only sufficient room is left for the introduction of the shoot 
or branch intended to be propagated. These cones are supported on rods, 

* A term applied b^ earhr writers on gardening, but has latterly fallen into disose. 
Circumposition is a kind or layering 3 the diflercnce being, that in the latter the shoots 
are brought down to the ground, while in the former '' the earth is lifted up to them," 
in consequence of their being too tall to bead down with safety. 
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to which thef ai« secmred by wire. Commencinff with <the central 
branches, the leaves are taken from the parts which the tin is intended to 
enclose. The branch is cut two thirds throagh, as in layering ; and be- 
ing enclosed by the funnel, the latter is well packed with moss. Moisture 
necessary for mvorlng the emission of roots is supplied by means of a 
bottle, from which the bottom is struck off, and the neck furnished with a 
cork, perforated so as to admit a small pigeon's feather, a bit of wool to 
form a syphon, by means of which the moss is kept in a proper state of 
moisture. The plants on which the operation is made are placed so as to 
be partially shaded by trees during the first month. Hard- wooded plants 
are propagated in this way from the middle of May till the end of June ; 
and the branches are sufficiently rooted to be taken off by the first week 
in September. Soft- wooded plants may be operated upon in March, and 
the plants taken off in June, or in the end of June and beginning of July, 
in which case the plants may be taken o£^ if sufficiently rooted, in the end 
of September. It is, however, necessary, in all cases, to ascertain whether 
the branches are sufficiently rooted previously to their beinsr separated. 
This is easily done by opening up the edges of the tin. When w branches 
are found to be sufficiently rooted, they are potted off, without removing the 
moss by which the roots are surrounded. Bein^ moderately watered, 
they are immediatelv placed under glass, on a slight hot-bed, and kept 
shut up for a fortnight They are then gradually exposed, and afterwards 
placed in the shade of large trees, so that only half of the rays of the 
sun shall reach them. In tms manner, M. Fonlup obtained from one shoot 
of Pitt6sporura sin^nse, fifty-two well -rooted plants, in the short space of 
two months, by means of thirty tin cones. He also employs the latter 
for invigorating weak branches, and for increasing the size of firuits. — 
[Rewit HorticoU, m Gard, Chrcn. p. 183.) 
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A«w method of destroying the Curculio. — The following remedy for the 
curculio has been Communicated to the President of the Cincinnati Hor- 
ticultural Society : An old man who lived on the premises of a neighbor 
of the writer, in Canton, Ohio, in a shop which had a yard with a single 
plum tree in it, observing that that insect infested the trees very gener- 
ally, and were in a fair way of destroying the whole crop, and knowing 
of no preventive, was induced to try the experiment of saturating the 
bark of the tree for a short distance with spirits of turpentine. He after- 
wards tied a rag, dipped therein, around it The experiment succeeded 
to a charm, for not a plum was afterwards injured, whilst other trees in 
the vicinity cast from one half to two thirds of their fruit from the sting 
of that pernicious insect — (Wedtm Farm, and Gard,^ Vol. IV. p. fi35.) 
[As it is now just the season to institute experiments for the destruction 
of this insect, we hope cultivators will be induced to try this plan. — EdJ] 

Saltpetre a Remedy for the Peach Worm. — ^Lyttleton Physic, M. D., in a 
letter to our correspondent, J. S. Skinner, Esq., states that he has made 
use of saltpetre with good effect in destroying the borer. He uses one 
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part of saltpetre to from four to eif ht parts of common salt^ and applies, 
in a solid state, about half a pound of this mixture to a bearing tree. He 
never disturbs the earth about the tree. For a lon^ time he applied it 
three times in the course of a year, though he now thmks twice will an- 
swer. He has heretofore applied it in April, June, and first of Septem- 
ber. Of 500 trees, 300 were treated with salt and nitre, and *200 left 
without its use. Those around which the salt and nitre were put, were, 
and still continue, entirely exempt from worms ; of those left without the 
salt and saltpetre, not one escaped the ravages of the peach wonn. — (Aul 
Ihrm. 1843.) 

Experiment with Guano on Com. — ^The great value of guano is just 
beginning to be fully appreciated in Great Britain. According to the latest 
accounts, the price per ton had risen from £1 to £2 sterling, and farmers 
were eager to lay in a supply. The discovery of the article on the Coast 
of Africa, on the Ttchiboe Island, where it can be obtained without cost, 
and of nearly or quite equal value to the Peruvian, will tend to increase 
the consumption of it, from the lessened price at which it can be bought 
Thousands of tons are daily arriving, and every cargo finds ready pur- 
chasers. 

It will be, as it has been in England, some time before our farraers be- 
come wise enough to make trial of this valuable manure. It is four or 
five years since it was introduced to Great Britain in any quantity, and 
until last season the sale of it has dragged heavily ; and it was only by 
the means of accurate experiments, tried under the care of scientific and 
influential agriculturalists, and given to the public through the medium of 
Agricultural Journals, that even the British farmers have at last become 
convinced of its immense value. Small parcels have recently arrived in 
Boston, and we are glad to learn that many individuals are now trying its 
effects on various crops. That they will be satisfactory we are almost 
certain. So far as we have tried it in garden culture we are satisfied 
there is nothing like it ; our only object is to convince others of its utili- 
ty, that they may obtain results equally astonishing. By another year we 
hope hundreds of tons of guano will be received from Africa, and sold at 
a price which will induce every farmer to test its value. 

The following experiment with guano, in the cultivation of com, was 
made by our correspondent, Mr. Teschemacher, last season ; it forms a 
portion of his excellent address delivered before the American Institute, 
m October last, which has not yet been published ; we copy it now, that 
those who wish may have an opportunity to give their crop a top dressing, 
and note the results, as compared to that without it: — 

On the 12th of May, this year, I sowed several hills of sweet com on a 
poor, exhausted, sandy soil, putting a tablespoonful of guano to each hill 
of five seeds, without any other manure. I feel sure that this quantity in 
sowing is two-thirds too much ; one teaspoonful would suffice ; besides 
which, it was not sufficiently stirred up with the soil, so that when the 
young tender sprouts first germinated, they came at once into contact 
with tJiis most powerful manure, and were considerably injured, turning 
yellow, and several dying away. Three or four, however, in each hiU 
survived, and soon began to grow, of a dark green color. For the first 
three weeks, I did not observe much difierence between these and some 
adjacent hills in the same soil, which I had sown also without manure, for 
the purpose of comparison. When about one foot high, I stirred into each 
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hill about three teaspoonsfal more of ^ano, and watered all freely, as the 
weather was yeiy diy. On the 11th of July, the tassels appeared, which 
is about a fortnight earlier than usual. When fit for ffatnering for the 
table, I exhibited, at the rooms of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
eU, the largest produce of one seed. It had three principal stems, two 
of which had three heads each, and one two heads, in all eight heads, 
besides five suckers, each of which showed the silk. The weight of this 
plant, the roots being cut off, was 8i lbs. At the same time, I exhibited 
the best produce of one seed out of the hills without ffuano or manure. 
One stalk showed one head, no sucker, and weighed li lb. 

It is well known by cultivators of this corn, Uiat, under the usual cul- 
tivation, it seldom averages two heads to a seed. In my address before 
mentioned, the view I took of the action of this manure, and which I beg 
leave to state I deduced theoretically, from a consideration of the analysis 
of its contents, was, that it would be more valuable in a^culture than in 
horticulture, for that it was probable that it would diminish the size of the 
flower, but that it would certainly increase the produce of seed. I con- 
sider the above experiment with sweet com alone as considerably fortify- 
ing these views, and I will mention but one c^er of my numerous experi- 
ments : it is purely a horticultural one, but it further supports the same 
theory, which is very important to agriculture. 

In February, 1842, I repotted two plants, an old woody one, and a 
young cutting of heliotrope, which were in soil entirely exhausted, and 
m which they had been about twelve months. The exhaustion of the soil 
was proved by the leaves turning yellow and dropping off as fast as they 
appeanid, as well as by the attenuated appearence of the shoots. On 
repotting, I merely added a teaspoonful of guano to the same soil, and 
replaced the plants in the same pots. In three months they had both shot 
out most luxuriant branches, with many clusters of flowers ; and on the 
older and more woody plant, each cluster produced a good crop of seed, 
which this plant seldom produces, even under good common cultivation. 
This seed and luxuriance may therefore be fairly attributed to the guano. 
In order to pursue this subject to its farthest limits, I considered it valu- 
able to discover whether any of the ingredients, discovered by chemical 
analysis of this manure, had found their way permanently into the seed 
of the sweet com, with a view of ascertaining its importance in cultiva- 
tion as an improver of the food either for cattle or man. I therefore for- 
warded a portion of the seed grown with guano and that grown without 
on the same spot, to Mr. A. A. Hayes, of Roxbury, to whose valuable 
discoveries and researches on this subject, I have before alluded, and 
likewise to Dr. C. T. Jackson, who has also interested himself much in 
these matters.* 

I myself have repeated Mr. Hayes's experiments with this com, although 
I have not been able to separate the ingredients in the seed, so as to make 
a delicate and certain comparison with those of seeds grown without gua- 

♦ Dr. Jackson I have not yet heard from, but the result of Mr. Hayes't experi- 
ments on the com I transmitted to him, is, that the phosphates in the guamoed 
com, are to those in the com without ftuano, as 6 to 4 ; in other words, the guanoed 
com contains 60 per cent, more phosphates than the other. Now, according to the 
most recent physiological discoveries, it is agreed that without the phosphates, 
neither flesh nor blood can be formed, and therefore, that the value of food for cattle 
and man, is dependant on the quantity of phosphates it contains. 
VOL. X. — ^NO. VI. 30 
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BO. Yet, according to the jndgment of my eye, thore is eertainly as 
increttse in the phosphates of the seed with guano. If this fact can be 
fairly once ascertained with one ingredi^it, it may be fairly supposed to 
be the case with others ; and when the researches affecting^ agncQlture, 
BOW being pursued by numerous able men of science, shall have attained 
a greater degree of precision and perfection, the importance of a knowl- 
ed^ of the ingredients contained in the Tarious foods of cattle and man, 
will become quite manifest ' 

One other consideration has suggested itself to me as worthy of notice. 
In cultivation, the choice of fine seeds has always been deemed of first 
rate consequence. If the seed of this first year's sowing with guano has 
really acquired any more valuable properties than that cultivated without, 
it is at least probable, from what we already know practically of the laws 
of vegetation, that these properties may be increased with another year's 
similar treatment ; I have, therefore, preserved some of this guanoed com 
as seed for the succeeding year, when it will be again tried with the same 
manure. 

I will merely add to these statements, that the quantity of guano I con- 
sider desirable for each hill of com of five seeds, is less than one ounce, 
to be given in two applications. One quarter on sowing must be well 
mixed with the soil, and three quarters stirred well into the hill when the 
jjlant is about a foot hi^h, always endeavoring to effect this latter opera- 
tion just previous to ram. This would give about 70 lbs. to tlie acre, 
supposing it to contain 1100 hills at six feet apart The price in Eng- 
land is £10 to £12, or $50 to $60 per ton, of 2240 lbs.; hence the quan- 
tity to the acre would cost somewhat less than two dollars, and no other 
manure is necessary. In England it has been applied at the rate of 250 
to 500 lbs. to the acre, or more than six times the quantity by the above 
calculation ; but there it is scattered broadcast as the seed is sown, and 
of course the Quantity used must be much greater, as all the ground is 
covered. In the method I propose, it is applied as it were simply to each 
plant In England, nothing is cultivated in hills ; it is either broadcast 
or in drills.— CA: E. Farm.) 
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Erraia, — Our correspondent, Mr. Teschemacher, requests us to correct 
an error, which was overlooked in his communication in our April Na 
p. 140. The frait of the raspberry is represented as the receptacle ; he 
mtended to invite attention to this fruit as being a specimen of the beny, 
(admu.j—J, E. jT., Boston, May, 1844. 

71u efficacy of Salt jfor destroying the Curcvdw, (In answer to Mr. Long- 
worth, p. 190.) I noticed a very modest communication in your last num- 
ber, in which the writer represents himself as being under great excite- 
ment in consequence of your once having expressed an opinion that his 
famous " Ohio Grape" was identical with the " Norton's seedling," (al- 
though, if am not mistaken, there was a retraction made by you in a 
succeeding number, some months since.) Of this, however, I should not 
have spoken, had it not appeared to me to be his design to seek out some 
one on whom he could vent his " spleen f and has seen fit, in no very 
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ceremonioiis maimer, to sing^le out a clasa of people (md a veiy Dwaerom 
class, too) who place reliance on one of the two wonderful " diBcoveries," 
with which he asserts you are ** daily annoyed by people who have be- 
come fond of writing for magazines, from a desire to benefit the human 
family ;" (to which class he, of course, does not consider himself as be- 
longing ;) and has seen fit to class this ^ discovery'* with another, which 
he conceives of a similar character — *' han^ng a grubbing hoe on a plum 
tree to secure the plum from the ravages of the curculio. Any one who 
has read the communications of yotu' very learned and scientific corres- 
pondent would suppose that a person of his superior intellect, whom he 
intimates has been suspected of originating "an idea," would have per- 
ceived the dissimilarity of the two " discoveries." How simply hanging 
a " grubbing hoe" on a tree could be supposed to destroy the eggs or in- 
sects which might be buried beneath the soil, seems rather mysterious; 
this discovery no person in this vicinity has the honor of making ; but it 
needs not such acuteness to suppose it possible that hrine^ when applied 
in any considerable quantity, might produce a trifling difference in efiect, 
if applied to the soil where the eggs or insects existed. Now it appears 
as if your learned correspondent nad taken no pains to either "taste, feel, 
or smell" of the subject, as he does not condescend to give any facts 
which would go to disprove statements which have been correctly made, 
and which could be corroborated and multiplied by the testimony of many 
scientific, practical men — but as it does not agree with his notions, he 
pronounces it a nonsensical humbug ! One would infer, irom his peculiar 
style of writing, that he belonged to that class of people not unfrequently 
met with, who consider all humbugs who differ from themselves ; and as 
it appears to him to be a prevailing propensity in such ignoramuses (as 
these great discoverers) to inflict their stupid productions on yoU'-*(whom 
he appears to consider too amiable in your disposition to reject their 
communications) — he conceives it his duty to come out and give them a 

CucCK. 

Now if he possesses any information upon the subtect, instead of ad- 
vertising people as dupes, it is certainly his duty, as he has introduced 
the subject, to bring his light out from under the bushel and give vour 
readers some facts which will set them right ; as he says some ot^ the 
people in his vicinity suppose that " hecaust salt will keep pork, it follows 
that it will also keep plums" Now, sir, the writer has not the most dis- 
tant idea that your learned correspondent has any other object in view, in 
writing his communications for your Magazine, than to enlighten the 
" human family" — no desire for fame, or to bring his grape or his rasp- 
berry into notice. A gentleman, however, of the writer's acquaintance, 
who purchased some small vines of his grape at $% and raspberries at 50 
cents each, informs me that he has some little inkling that in this case bis 
« cheese" may prove "chalk."— Fourff, /. Jl. Ktnrick, Aetrton, May^ 1844. 



Art. IV. MasaachugeUs HorHcvUvraX Society. 

Satwrdmfy^pnl^,18i4.-^Exfdbaed. Flowers: from W. Meller, a 
jmat variety of pelargoniums, embracing many seedlings, viz. : Oliver 
Twist, Lifeguardsman, Erectum, Decorum, King John, Jewess and Gaines's 
Eling ; also Heller's Henry Clay, Beauty of ^xbury, Franklin, George 
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Washington, Martha Washington, British Queen, Prince Albeit, 4tc., 
&c. together with bouquets, pansies, &c. 

This day having been the time appointed for Premiums for pelargoni- 
nms, the Committee awarded the pize of $3, for the best ten varieties, to 
Mr. Meller, there being no competitor. 

May Uh, — An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day— the 
President in the chair. 

J. S. Eldredge, of Dorchester, was admitted a subscription member. 

Adjourned two weeks, to May 18th. 

Exhibited, Flowers: from W. E. Carter, Sludfraga cord^ta, I&bes 
ai^um and Citysus alpinus ; also hyacinths of different varieties. From 
J. Breck & Ca, pansies, polyanthuses, and hyacinths of several varie- 
ties. Col. Bigelow exhibited a branch of a new white double flowering 
peach, which originated in his garden at Medford about ten years ago ; it 
resembles the common double flowering peach, except in the color of the 
flowers, which are pure snowy white. 

Fruits : J. F. Allen exhibited handsome specimens of Black Hamburg 
and Chasselas Bar Sur Aube grapes, the latter on a vine in a pot contain- 
ing eight clusters, averaging half a pound each ; also Royal Greor^ 
Clmgstone peaches, handsome, large, and well colored ; and Early Vir- 
ginia and monthly strawberries. 

Vegetables : fine Asparagus, from David Hill, West Cambridge ; also 
good specimens, from 6. Walsh, Charlestown. 

May I lUu^ExkibiUd. Flowers : from Col. Bigelow, specimens of the 
white double flowering peach, the same as those exhibited the 4th. Bou- 
quets from S. Walker, Misses Sumner and W. Kenrick. 

Fruits : from Mrs. Howard, by her gardener, Mr. Nugent, handsome 
Black Hamburg and Sweetwater grapes. 

May }Qth. — An adjourned meetmg of the Society was held to-day — ^the 
President in the chair. 

The President reported that he had received a deed of the land, recent- 
ly purchased of the city, agreeably to a vote of the Society, and had paid 
<i^l8,000. A loan of $12,000 had been eflected for the purpose of com- 
pleting the building, but as the Building Committee would need a larger 
sum to complete the Hall, it was voted to raise the amount to $15,000. 

John Marland, of Andover, was admitted a subscription member. 

Adjourned one week, to May 25th. 

Exhibited. — Flowers : from S. Walker, a variety of fine tulips, also 
pretty specimens of Polem6nium mexicanum and rulmondria virginica 
and bouquets. From S. R. Johnson, a variety of tulips. From Jos. 
Breck & Co., fine tulips, together with cut flowers of Wist^tfio Conse- 
qu4na, Z>odecktheon Me4dia, pansies, &c. From W. E. Carter, fine spe- 
cimens of phloxes, viz. : P. divaric^ta and divaric^ta var. dark blue, P. 
subuUta and s. variety deep pink, and P. nivalis ; also Dodecatheon pur- 
ple and white, honeysuckles, Magnblta auricul^to, cord^ta and acumina- 
ta, double flowering chenv, bouquets, and a pretty specimen of the Ahik- 
tilon striatum. From J. L. L. F. Warren, pansies. J. A. Kenrick ex- 
hibited a variety of fine flowering shrubs and plants, viz. : double white 
and pink, new scarlet and new pink thorns, snow-drop tree, (Hal^sia) Cal- 
ycanthus, K^rria Jap6nica, Wist^^ Consequ^na, Magn6ha tripetala, 
Spirm^tL Ay pericifblia, and a great varieQ of hardy azaleas. From W. Ken- 
rick, bouquets, thorns, peonies, &c. From W. MeUer, fine pansies, pe- 
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hr^niuiDS and bouquets. From D. Mack, NorthamptoD, Bpecimeos of 
native flowers. 

The exhibition of tulips and pansies for premium took place to-day, 
and the following is the award of the judges : — 

Tulips. — ^To S. Walker, for the best display of thirty dissimilar 
flowers, a premium of $4 00. 

To Joa. Breck & Co., for the second best display of thirty dissimilar 
flowers, a premium of $2 00. 

Pansies. — ^To W. Meller, for the best exhibition of pansies, $6 00. 
Judges : Messrs. W. £. Carter, P. Barnes and C. M. Hovey. 

Fruits: from J. F. Allen, beautiful Ekirly Royal George Clin^tone 
peaches, and fine specimens of Hovey*s Seedling and Early Virginia 
strawberries ; also Black Hamburg and Chasselas Bsr Sur Aube grapes. 
From Woodlands, the garden of Mrs. Howard, fine Black Hamburg and 
Miller Burgundy grapes. 

May QSUl — An adjourned meeting was held to-day — ^the President in 
the chair ; but there being no busmeas, it was adjourned two weeks, to 
June 8th. 

ExMbiUd. — Flowers : firom the President, fine specimens of tree peo- 
nies, among which there were several new ones, viz. : jiapaver^cea, B4nks- 
t<e, Due de Bade, H^ldn plenissima, stelUta atropurpi!irea, glob6sa Cas- 
sorettti, purpi^rea pRna, and /mpavericea pl^na; also fine plants of 
fuchsias, varieties Monevpenmt and hybrida coccinea. From W. Meller, 
pelargoniums, pansies, bouquets, &c. From W. Kenrick, /raipavcr^ea 
and B4nkst<B peonies ; some herbaceous kinds, and handsome specimens 
of double white and scarlet thorns, honeysuckles, purple beech, irises, 
dLc. &C. From Joe. Breck & Co., papaveriicea and Binksue peonies, six 
varieties of herbaceous sorts, jPhl6x divarici^ta and other flowers ; aliBO a 
fine specimen of American mountain ash, with variegated foliage, a 
seedling tree, very beautiful. 

Hovey & Co. exhibited a great variety of fine roses, among which were 
Tta : Triumph of Luxembourg, Hymen^e, Lyonnais, Caroline, Leonid 
Charmante ; Bengal : Roi des Cramoises, Triumphant, Theresa Stravius, 
Clara Sylvain, Augustin Hersant, &c. ; Bourbon: Hermosa, Mrs. Bosan- 
Guet, Marshal Villers, &c. ; also bouquets. From Messrs. Winsbip, a 
fine variety of azaleas, spireas, and other ^ants, together with the dou- 
ble white and pink thorn, &c. From J. A. Kenrick, tree and herbaceous 
peonies, Wistaria Conseau^mo, laburnum, thorns of several kinds^ mag- 
nolias, a very beautiful hardy azalea. Bouquets from S. Walker and 
Misses Sumner. 

The premium on hawthorns, azaleas, tree peonies and magnolias took 
place to-day, and the following is the award : — 

To J. A. Kenrick, of Newton, for the best display of hawthorns, a pre- 
mium of (i^ 00. 

To J. A. Kenrick, of Newton, for the best display of hardy azaleas, a 
premium of #3 00. 

The peonies were not of sufficient merit to receive a premium. 
S. Walker, J. Breck and P. Barnes, judges. 

Fruits: from J. F. Allen, fine Early Royal George and Grosse Mig- 
nonne peaches, St Michael's figs and Franconia raspberries. From Mrs. 
Howard, Woodlands, fine Black Hamburg, Miller's Burgundy and Sweet- 
water grapes. 

Vegetables : large and fine asparagoi firom J. Cummings, Jr., Wobum. 
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Faneuil HaU Markei. 



Aet. V. FantuU HaU Market. 



RooU, Tuhera, 4»e. 
Potatoes, new : 

c<"— - i^;a 

No- Scotia, I P^; a, 

Sweet, per busnei, . . . 
Taraips, per bushel : 

Common, . . . 

Ruta Baga, . . 

New, per banch, 
Onions : 

Red, per bunch, . 

Yellow, per bunch, 



itea, per ouncn, . . . 

Yellow, per bunch, . . 

New White, per bundi, 

Yellow, per bushel, . 
Beets, per bushel, . . . 
Carrots, per bushel, . 
Parsnips, per bushel, . 
Salsafy, per doz. roots, 
Radishes, per bunch, . 
Horseradish, per lb. . 
Garlic, per lb. . . . 



Cabbag-es, SaladSy <f«, 
Cabbages, per doz. : 

Drumhead, . . . 

Red Dutch, . . . 
Brocoiis, each, . . . 
Cauliflowers, each. 
Lettuce, per nead, . . 
Celery, per root, . . 
Spinacn, per peck, 
DtEindelious, per peck. 
Cabbage Sprouts, per peck, . 
Beet TV>ps, per peck, . 
Asparasus, per bunch, 
Rhubarb, per Ih. . . 
Water Cresses, per quart, 



From 

Sets. 

1 25 
60 

1 00 
60 

2 25 
1 00 
1 26 

60 

3 00 



To 

tcts. 

1 60 
60 

1 25 

2 60 

1 50 
60 



76 1 00 

75 !l 00 
12j^ 

3 
4 
3 



62( 

62i| 
12i 

3 I 
10 

8 



75 
75 
12i 
25 

3 

8 

12^ 
10 
17 
12i 

8 



1 00 

1 00 

20 

371 

10 

12|^ 
20 

10 
3 



25 
10 
12 
20 

874 
37i 
25 
20 

26 
50 

««. . .««,, K-» ^-" ^w - 00 

Common Early I PJp^j^;; ^^ g^ Cocoanuts,"pcr hund. . .300400 
Cucumbers, (pickled) pr gal. 25 — Butternuts, per bush. . .100 
Peppers, (pickled) per gal. . I 37^ — Almonds, per lb 14 

Remarks. — Rarely does a season pass over but what the fanner or gar- 
dener finds some cause of cumplaint ; the spring is too late — severe frosts 
cut off the crop— cold rains injure vegetation — drought parches up the 
grounder some other cause is assigned for the faUure of a good har- 
vest For once, however, for many years, we believe, no possible cause 



Pot and Sweet HerbB. 

Parsley, per half peck, 
Sage, per pound, . . 
Marjorum, per bunch, 
Savor}', per bunch, . 
Spearmint, per bunch, 



Squashet and PumpkinM. 

Canada Crookneck, per cwt. 
West India, per cwt. 
Pumpkins, each, .... 

Apples, dessert and cooking : 

Baldwins, per barrel, 

Russetts, per barrel. 

Dried apples, per lb. 
Pears: 

Vicar of Winkfield, pr. dz. 

St. Germain, per doz. 

Easter Beurrt, per doz. 

Chaumontelle. per doz. 

Common, per naif peck, 

Bakini?, per bushel, . 
Cucumbers, each, . . 
Cranberries, per bushel. 
Green Gooseberries, pr qt. . 
Strawberries : 

Per basket, . . . 

Per box, (or quart,) 
Cherries, per quart, . 
Tomatoes, per doz. . 
Grapes, per pound : 

White Malaga, . . 

Purple Malaga, . . 
Pine-apples, each, 
Lemons, per doz. . . 
Oranges, per doz : 

Sicily, .... 

Havana, .... 
Walnuu, per bushel. 
Chesnuts, per bushel, 
Cocoanuts, per hund. 
Butternuts, per bush. 
Almonds, per lb. . . 



FVom 

«cts. 



2 60 
10 



3 00 
4i 



1 60 
7 

4 00 
8 

10 
60 
17 



36 

25 
12 
17 

30 

50 



To 

t cts. 
25 

13 



3 00 
I2J 



3 60 
6 
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of complaint can be imagined. Nevei was there a more favorable sea- 
son. An early spring — mild weather — and timely rains, have brou^t 
forward vegetation with great ra^Hdity* Peach trees were some injured 
by the severe winter, but apple, pear and cherry trees never promised a 
more abundant crop. Only one very light froet has occurred throughout 
the entire month of May. 

Potatoes. — ^The stock is still abundant, and prices remain nearly the 
, same ; constant arrivals from the Eastward and the Provinces have kept 
up a fair supply; Chenangoes are consequently little duller; good East- 
ports command an advance of 25 cents. New turnips, of good size, have 
come to hand since our last New white onions are supplied, of good 
size. The stock of beets, &.c. is low, and before our next probably a 
good supply will be brought in. Cabbages are gone, but from the favor- 
able weather new ones may be expected in a week. Lettuce is plenty 
and good. Greens, of all kinds, are well supplied. Asparagus has been 
scarce throughout the whole month, and prices are as high now as at the 
date of our last Rhubarb is abundant and good ; the consumption of 
this article is greatly on the increase, and immense quantities are now 
purchased everv week. Peas from N. Jersey have been abundant at our 
quotations for the last ten days ; new ones from the vicinity will probably 
be brought in in a few days. Parsley is now plentiful. No squashes re- 
main in market except the West Indies. 

IVuii. — Apples are nearly done for the season ; few remain except rus- 
sets. Of pears, none are to be had. Strawberries from New Jersey 
and Long Island, have been plentiful for some time, and hundreds of bas- 
kets and small boxes, (holding about half a pint,) have been received daily ; 
a box or two have also made their appearance from the vicinity ; the pros- 
pect is now of a great supply, notwithstanding the winter injured many 
large beds in the neighborhood of Boston. Green gooseberries have also 
been plentiful. Cranberries remain the same. Cucumbers have been 
tolerably abundant and good. A few arrivals of pine apples have afibrd- 
ed a better supply and of a better quality. — Youn, M, 7*., BosUm^ Mom 
a(»A,1844. 



Art. VI. Obituary JVbtiee. 

Death of Willis Gatloro, Esq. — Died at his residence, Limerock 
Farm, Onondaga Co. N. Y., on the 27th March, 1844, Willis Gaylord, 
in the 51st year of his age. Mr. Gaylord was an invalid from his youth. 
He first be^n his agricultural contributions to the Genesee Farmer in 
1833, and afterwards became associate editor of that paper. On the death 
of Judge Buel, when the Cultivator and Genesee Farmer were united, he 
continued with his associate, Mr. Tucker, to edit that paper until his 
death. Mr. Gaylord was well read in agriculture and its various depart- 
ments, as his writings will show ; and he ably filled the place of the la- 
mented Buel. His death may be truly considered a public loss. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEBffORANDA 
FOR Jirifv. 



FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape Vines will now have set their fhiit, and more air may be given, 
and syrinffing again resorted to, not, however, too frequently. Continue 
to lay in uie new bearing wood carefully, and cut out all laterals beyond 
the first joint Water at the roots with guano liquid, once a week. 

Vines in the open air will soon open their flowers. Now is a good 
time to prune off any large branches, as all danger of bleeding is over. 
Thin out and tie up all wood wanted for next year. Grafting may yet be 
performed. 

Strawberry Beds should be looked after. Keep them ftee from weeds, 
and as soon as the fruit is picked, cut off all superfluous runners, if not 
wanted to make new beds. 

Greeted Threes should have all suckers rubbed off of the stock, as fast 
as they appear. 

Summer Pruning should be commenced this month, as recommended 
in Mr. CarmichaePs article. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias should be all set out this month, commencing now, and contin- 
uing to plant till July, so as to have a succession of flowers. Those 
planted about the 20th will give the best show flowers, as the plants will 
not be exhausted in September. Stake and tie up as soon as planted. 

Roses should now be turned out into the border. Cuttings may bo put 
in now. 

Tulips and Hyaxxtdks should be taken up the latter part of the month, 
or as soon as the leaves die off. ' 

Perennial Flower Seeds may be sown any time this month. 

Chinese Primrose Seeds may be planted this month. 

Ericas may yet be propagated from cuttings. 

Camellias should be removed from the house to the open air, and placed 
in a luilf shady situation. Syringe often. 

Masters, BalKonSy fyc, raised in pots or frames should now be planted out. 

Fudtsias now beginning to bloom should be shifted into large pots. 

Geraniums should be cut down the latter part of the monu, and cut- 
tings may be put in. 

Camalums, in pots, or in the ground, should have their flower stems 
neatly tied up. 

Hardy Roses should be layered, if duplicate plants are wanted. 

,BzaUas may now be propagated from cuttings ; top such plants as have 
a teodcDcy to grow tall without branching. 

Cydamens should either be turned out of the pots into a shady border, 
or kept in a cool place and sparingly watered. 

Heliotropes may now be propagated from cuttings. 

Callas snould now be turned down on the sides of the pots, in a shady 
situation, where they may remain till September. 

Amaryllis Belladonna, now having completed their growth, watering 
should be omitted till September. 

Cinerarias may be separated the latter part of the month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. PamologiccU Notices; or notices respecting new 
and superior varieties of fruits worthy of general cultiva- 
tion. By the Editor. 

In our last we had no space to continue our report of sev- 
eral other new fruits, besides those of the apple and pear ; 
and we now add some information respecting new varieties 
which have been more recently introduced. 

Grapes. — It is gratifying to find so much attention being 
given to the grape ; the importance of procuring seedling 
varieties of our native kinds, which will come to maturity 
in our climate, and at the same time embrace all the quali- 
ties of a good grape, seems to be fully appreciated ; we con- 
sequently find that several zealous amateurs have directed 
their attention to this object, and have already many seed- 
lings under cultivation. It will be recollected that our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Camak, of Georgia, in our last volume (IX. 
p. 372) suggested to amateurs and nurserymen the proprie- 
ty of raising seedlings according to the theory of the late 
Dr. Van Mons, which he adopted in producing his seedling 
pears, — that is, to commence with the native wild grape of 
the woods, and by successive generations, produce amelio- 
rated varieties. The rapidity with which the grape vine 
may be fruited, compared with the pear or apple, is favora- 
ble to an early attainment of the objects desired. By 
grafting, seedling vines will fruit the fourth year, when the 
second generation may be planted, and in twenty years, 
ihe fifth generation will be secured, which should, accord- 
ing to Dr. Van Mons' theory, give excellent fruit 

VOL. X. — NO. vii. 31 
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But without stopping to institute an inquiry into the me- 
rits of his theory, compared with that of artificial impreg- 
nation, as practised by Mr. Knight and otherl, we shall, 
recommend to those who would raise seedlings, the impor- 
tance of commencing with the Isabella or Catawba, for one 
of the parents, and impregnating them with the Sweet Water, 
Chasselas, or some other early foreign variety. The results 
will be obtained in a shorter period, and, we believe, equal- 
ly as favorable as by the method of successive generations 
alone. 

The cultivation of our native grape has but just com- 
menced : three or four kinds embrace all that are now 
found in our gardens. In Prince's Treatise on the VinSy 
nearly one hundred and fifty different species or varieties 
are described or noticed, several of which are supposed to 
be hybrids between the native and foreign grape: few 
however, of these varieties, have ever been much cultivat- 
ed, and their merits, however good, are comparatively quite 
unknown. The labor of ^collecting together every variety 
of native grape was zealously commenced by Mr. Prince, 
and the information communicated in the Treatise is val- 
uable, and will form the basis of future inquiries into the 
character of the different varieties. Mr. Prince commenced 
the production of seedlings himself, and in 1830 had a 
number of thousand vines, but of the success which attend- 
ed his efforts we are uninformed. A whole chapter is de- 
voted to the raising of vines from seed, and Mr. Prince 
takes the same view of the subject as ourselves, and re- 
commends at least one of the parents to be some foreign 
grape. 

These rather extended remarks, now hastily thrown 
out, will be enlarged upon at a future opportunity, when 
we hope to take up the entire subject of the growth and 
cultivation of the vine at length. These hints we have of- 
fered with the hope that they will be impressed upon culti- 
vators that they may not allow another season to pass 
without making at least one attempt to raise some seedling 
plants. 

Diana, — This new variety of the grape, which was 
brought into notice last year, when it was first exhibited 
before the fruit committee of the Massachusetts Hort. Soc. 
is thought by some who tasted it, to be the finest which has 
been produced, surpassing even the Catawba; we were 
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present at the meeting when Mrs. Crehore, herself, exhibited 
a couple of clusters, and although we only had the opportu- 
nity to taste three or four of the berries, and scarcely time 
to examine them carefully, yet it was our impression that 
it was a first rate fruit ; but we preferred to have another 
trial of it, the coming fall, before we could give a decided 
opinion. 

But allowing it to be of excellent quality, its greatest 
merit is the earliness of its ripening. Mrs. Crehore exhib- 
ited the grapes on the 23d of September, at least a fortnight 
before any Isabellas were shown. If locality or soil did 
not hasten their maturity, it will undoubtedly prove a more 
valuable variety than any we possess: as a crop may 
be relied upon for a certainty. The committee in compli- 
ment to Mrs. Diana Crehore, called it the Diana grape, as 
it is a seedling, raised by herself from, we believe, the Ca- 
tawba, planted about ten years ago. In general appear- 
ance the grape resembles the Catawba ; the clusters are of 
similar form, but the color is paler, being of a dull greyish 
red. The berry is perfectly juicy, vinous, and rich. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mrs. Crehore for a 
few cuttings of this variety, which are now growing well ; 
and we hope to test its merits, when we shall endeavor to 
procure a full account of the origin of the grape, and other 
particulars interesting to cultivators. 

Norton^ s Seedling. — This certainly cannot be called a 
new grape, in the true sense of the word, as it originated 
about twenty-five years ago ; but to cultivators in the East- 
ern States it is as rare as if it was a seedling just brought 
in 10 notice ; we do not think it has ever fruited in New 
England, and it is, comparatively, quite unknown, except 
to amateur cultivators. 

Mr Kenrick, in his American Orchardist, has fully de- 
scribed it, as has also Mr. Prince in his Treatise, but the 
Isabella and Catawba have so generally been distributed 
that they have taken the place of all others. In our last 
volume (VII. p. 69) we gave a brief account of this variety 
when comparing its qualities with the Ohio, which we then 
supposed synonymous. It was raised by Dr. Norton, of 
Richmond, Virginia, about twenty-five years ago, and is 
supposed to be a hybrid between the Bland and Miller 
Burgundy. The bunches are quite long, and shouldered ; 
the berries of rather small size, and of a red purple color : 
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flavor, vinous and rich. Ripens in September and Octo- 
ber. It is vigorous and perfectly hardy, standing the last 
winter uninjured. 

Lenoir. — This is the name of a variety considerably cul- 
tivated in and around Cincinnati. In the Western Farmr 
er and Gardner for January last, we find the following ac- 
count of it : — The wood, greyish brown, strong, long jointed 
and round. — The leaf, tri-lobed, rather larger and coarser 
than that of the Ohio. Bunches, large and compact, not 
much shouldered, narrow, very handsome; the berries, 
small, very dark, nearly black, little bloomed, very sweet 
and palatable, with no pulp. This grape and the Ohio are 
the most desirable among the hardy table grapes, that have 
come to notice, and resemble each other in the berry very 
closely. They both succeed best with the long pruning, 
and should be left in the spring, with but few bearing 
branches, or, as it is termed, laid thin. This grape came 
here [Cincinnati] from Carolina ; whether or not it is of 
French origin, as its name indicates, has not been ascertain- 
ed. 

Possibly this may prove synonymous with some of the 
native kinds already known. From the above description, 
it appears to be a valuable grape, if quite hardy: the Ohio, 
the last winter, was killed with all those cultivators in the 
vicinity of Boston, who purchased it last year ; we fear it 
will not stand our climate. 

We have several native varieties under cultivation which 
have been procured from various sources, some of which 
are seedlings from the Isabella. In most instances they 
are without names, but as soon as they afford good speci- 
mens of fruit we shall give descriptions of each. 

The following are varieties we would recommend to the 
notice of cultivators who are raising new varieties or who 
feel desirous of making a collection of native kinds : — Bea- 
verdam, Cunningham Prince Edward, Woodson Prince 
Edward, New England, Winne, Herbemont's Maderia, El- 
sinburgh and Missouri. 

Raspberries. The Fastolff raspberry . — This new varie- 
ty is attracting much notice in England, and seems to be 
taking the lead of all others. It was first introduced to no- 
tice a few years ago by Messrs. Youell & Co., nurserymen 
of Yarmouth, England, who procured the original vines 
from an old garden in the vicinity of that town, where they 
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had been long famous for their fine large raspberries, which 
always obtained the prize at the several Horticultural so- 
cieties where they were exhibited. On the 1st of August, of 
last year, the fruit was exhibited by Messrs. Youell before 
the London Horticultural Society, and obtained a prize. 
Mr. Thompson, to whom the fruit was sent, states that "he 
finds it merits all that has been stated in favor of its excel- 
lence. The fruit which we have received is very large, 
obtusely conical, and of rich flavor, far exceeding in this 
respect some other new and large varieties. The plants 
bear abundantly and in long succession.'' 

Messrs. Youell & Co. state that " it continues in high 
perfection throughout the autumnal months, and has main- 
tained its superiority in the most unfavorable soils and sit- 
uations, and requires no other than the ordinary treatment 
of the old varieties." Another season, we trust its merits 
will be tested in our climate in comparison with the Fran- 
conia. 

Our correspondent, Capl. Lovett, of Beverly, has raised 
several seedling raspberries, some of which appear to pos- 
sess superior qualities : they have not, however, been fully 
tested ; the present season will enable him to do thus ; 
when if any of them prove superior, we shall give some ac- 
count of their qualities. 

Strawberries. — The following new kinds have been 
raised in England, and some of them have already been 
imported, viz: — Princess Alice Maud, Deptford Pine, 
Haig's Scarlcrt Pine, Emperor, Victoria and Prince Albert. 

The British Queen has fruited in the collection of G. C. 
Thorburn, Astoria, New York ; but the berries were only 
four and a half inches in circumference ; possibly the plants 
from which they were picked were young and not strong 
enough to produce large fruit. Five inches, in the present 
improved size of the strawberry, is not very large, many of 
our seedling measuring five and a half, and some six inch- 
es, in circumference, and of regular form. 

Bayne^s Extra Early and Bayn^s Incomparable are 
names of two kinds produced from seed by our correspond- 
ent. Dr. Bayne, of Georgetown, D. C. They are described 
in the American Orchardist, and the latter is stated to be 
large and unsurpassed in productiveness. The former we 
lately saw in bearing at Mr. Wilder's garden, and it was 
not so early as the Virginia by at least ten days. 
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We shall endeavor, as soon as any of the new varieties 
produce fruit, to give a full account of such as are valuable 
and worthy of cultivation. 



Art. II. Descriptions of Mr, Feasfs Seedling Rubifolia 
or Prairie Roses. By the Editor. 

Our correspondent, Mr S. Feast of Baltimore, has sent 
us specimens of his seedling rubifolia roses, as follows : — 
Queen of the Prairies, Baltimore Belle, Perpetual Pink, Su- 
perba and Madame Caradori Allen. These were forwarded 
to us in a tin case, but as they were four or five days on 
the way, and were packed with damp moss, the buds had 
mostly damped, and fell off before expanding. Mr. Feast 
accompanied the box with the following note. — Perceiving 
that some difficulty exists in the nomenclature of some of 
my Prairie roses, amongst the floral community, I now 
send you a few specimens, with the anticipation that you 
may set the matter right through the columns of your val- 
uable magazine. — Yours, S. Feast, Baltimore, June 7, 1844. 

Although the specimens of flowers were so much injured 
that we were unable to describe them, the foliage was in 
such good order that, by comparing them with young plants 
already in our possession, we are enabled to add the fol- 
lowing account of each variety. 

Queen of the Prairies. — Synonyms : Beauty of the Prai- 
ries, Feast's No. 1. Madame Caradori Allen of Buist's Man- 
ual. This variety has been well described in our vol- 
ume VII. p. 134. It is the most splendid of the group. 
The flowers are very large and cupped, of a fine rose color, 
and appear in clusters of from ten to twenty each, often not 
more than three to five, unless the plants are strong. The 
foliage is very large, deeply serrated, and of a dark green, 
nearly smooth orf the surface ; spines, strong and rather dis- 
tant. 

Baltimore Belle. — Flowers, white with blush centre, cup- 
ped, and very double ; clusters, very large, often numbering 
thirty to forty flowers: foliage, large, pale green, having a 
rugose appearance on the surface ; spines, strong and rath- 
er distant. 
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Perpetual Pink. — Synanyme. Perpetual Michigan. Flow- 
ers, medium size, rosy purple changing to rose, cupped and 
very double, resembling in shape the multiflora. Clusters, 
large, containing from ten to twenty blooms ; foliage, nearly 
smooth, very dark green; spines, rather strong and thick, 
forming quite a pubescence on the peduncles of the flowers; 
growth, vigorous. How far this will prove a perpetual 
bloomer remains to be tried ; we saw it flowering a second 
time in Mr. Feast's garden, in Oct. 1843, though its habit 
of continual blooming may be quite uncertain. 

Superba. — Flowers, pale rose or pink, large, cup-shaped 
and very double, much resembling in general appearance the 
multiflora; foliage, large narrow, pale yellowish green, hav- 
ing a rugose appearance. Spines, rather strong, not crowd- 
ed, habit vigorous : clusters of flowers from ten to twenty. 

Madame Caradori Allen. — Flowers, bright pin|{ and semi- 
double, in every other respect similar to the Uueen, having 
the same large and vigorous foliage, and habit of growth. 
Mr. Feast states that he did not think this variety worth 
preserving, after he had raised the Queen, until the last sea- 
son, when its free flowering and other qualities made it a 
desirable variety. 

From these descriptions amateurs will probably be able 
to distinguish the varieties, and should they have purchase 
ed them under other names, they can rectify the mistakes. 
It is desirable that the few varieties which have already 
been raised should be cultivated under their true names, as 
there is little doubt but that many additional kinds will be 
raised in the course of a few years. Mr. Feast's seedlings 
are all truly splendid varieties, and without making any 
exceptions, the greatest additions which have ever been 
made to this tribe of plants for our climate. To their har- 
dy, vigorous and running habit there is united all the 
good qualities of our finest roses. — Some possessing the 
grace of the multiflora, while others have the brilliancy of 
the Provins. 

Mr. Buist, in his Rose Manual^ states that he has sever- 
al hundred seedling roses, raised from the rubifolia elegans, 
or Chillicothe multiflora, as it is called in Ohio, a semi-dou- 
ble variety, hybridized with the perpetual and Chinese ; and 
though none of them have bloomed, unless during the last 
month, they exhibit in their growth ''great diversity of cha- 
racter." Repeated experiments will undoubtedly give re- 
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suits of which we have now scarcely any imagination ; 
even a yellow rubifolia rose would not be too much to ex- 
pect. It is only nineteen years since the first Noisette rose 
was raised ; it originated in Charleston, S. C, in the gar- 
den of Mr. Noisette, brother of the great nurseryman of that 
name in Paris, and when first intr(>duced to that city creat- 
ed a great excitement among the Parisian rose fanciers : 
the original was a pink rose, of nearly the color of Balti- 
more Belle. Now we have the Lamarque, Solfitaire, and 
other yellowish varieties ; and at last, the said to be, real 
golden yellow, the Cloth of gold. What may we not hope 
then, from so remarkable a parent as the Queen of the Prai- 
ries. 

We cannot too strongly recommend all the above varie- 
ties to the attention of every rose amateur or lover of roses. 



Art. III. Floricultffral and Botanical Notices of New 
Plants, figured in foreign periodicals ; with Remarks on 
those recently ifitroduced to, or originated in, American 
gardens, and additional information upon plants already 
in cultivation, 

Edwards^ s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Gar- 
den and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to 
eight plates ; with additional miscellaneous information, 
relative to new plants. In monthly numbers ; 3*. plain, 
3s, 6rf. colored. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering 
Plants. Each number containing four colored plates. 
Monthly, 2s. 6rf. each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Gardener^ s Chronicle, a stamped newspaper of Rural 
Economy and General News. Edited by Prof Lindley. 
Weekly. Price 6d. each. 

FloricuUural and Botanical Intelligencer, New Seedling 
Camellias, — At page 173, we stated that several new seed- 
ling camellias had bloomed the past year in the collection 
of our correspondent. Dr. Gunnell, of Washington, D. C, 
and also in that of Mr. Wilder, of Dorchester. The fol- 
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lowing note from our Philadelphia correspondent will show 
what additions have been made to this splendid tribe of 
plants in that city : — 

In perusing some of the late numbers of your magazine, I 
see that there has been raised some fine seedling camellias, 
in several parts of the country, and I am happy to state 
that we have not been idle in our good city and around it, 
having produced several, although only two have come 
before the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, for com- 
petition. One from Robert Buist, and one from Messrs. 
Ritchie & Dick ; the former a light cherry color, perfect 
flower, of the same character as myrtifdlia, the foliage good, 
and if the plant had been stronger, might have produced a 
better flower: the latter, a dark cherry, perfect full flower, 
four inches in diameter, and a fine dark green foliage, re- 
ceived the Society's premium for the best seedling this 
year, and is named Pr6stti. A. Dryburgh had one flower- 
ed, a. beautiful rose colored regular flower, much in charac- 
ter of Fdrdii ; it was not shown to the committee, hence 
could not compete. I saw two more at Ritchie & Dick's, 
one very good, regular flower, and fine foliage ; the other 
a semi-double, the color as dark as George the IV. rose, 
and when in bud looked beautiful. All the above are first 
rate kinds, and add some more to our superior native pro- 
ductions. However good a flower may be at first, so ma- 
ny of the hybrids are so liable to sport, and not sustain 
their original character, that they disappoint our expecta- 
tions. L&ndreth^ is an exception; it always is good : and 
so is C. var. Chalm^ru; it even improves in appearance as 
the plant gets older; it is one of the very best seedlings that 
has been produced, from what I have seen, not excepting 
even Henry Favre, and this is saying perhaps too much. 
I have seen no nevr imported camellias this season, that 
are worth mentioning. I noticed one at Mr. Styles's said 
to be Queen Victoria, which was neither more nor less than 
imbrickta, which certainly was a great disappointment; 
and if done intentionally ought to be highly rebrobated ; 
and if merely a mistake, was a most unpardonable one, as 
the foliage of the two are so unlike, as not to be easily mis- 
taken. An Amateur^ Philadelphia^ May^ 1844. 

New Roses, — Roses here, this spring, are in great de- 
mand ; the love of cultivating this Queen of flowers is in- 
creasing amazingly, and we have a very large and supe- 
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rior collection amongst our gardeners, equal to any in the 
country. The fleece of gold, or as the French call it, CAro- 
mateUe^ which is talked so much of in Europe, is now in our 
nurseries for sale. Peter M'Kenzie has a large stock of ve- 
ry fine plants. I have never seen its flower ; of course can 
say nothing about it. Robert Kilvington has raised a seed- 
ling tea, and it is certainly one of the largest roses that has 
been produced here or any where else ; the bud before ex- 
panded I saw measured in the society's room, and it was 
3 inches in length ; it opens freely and is very double, par- 
taking of the character of the Princess Maria, but very dif- 
ferent in the foliage : he has named it after our great States- 
man and candidate for President, Henry Clay. It receiv- 
ed the Society's premium for the best ever blooming seed- 
ling. 

At our last meeting on the 21st, John Sherwood took the 
first and second premium for ever blooming roses, there 
being no competition ; they were very fine, and of choice 
kinds; the whole of his show of roses was very good. 
Yours^ an Amateur^ Philadelphia^ May^ 1844. 

New lYec PcBonies, — At a late exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, the President exhibited sev- 
eral new varieties of shrubby poBonies, two or three of 
which are desirable acquisitions to this splendid hardy tribe. 
P var. Due de Bade and H61du plenissima were the two 
finest; the former similar to the B4nksi<c, but more double, 
larger and of rather a paler tint ; the latter is a fine full 
flower, quite dark at the base of the petals. 

New Double White Flowering. Peach. — We had the 
pleasure of seeing, a few weeks ago, a new double variety 
of the peach, with pure snow white flowers: the tree was 
a seedling in the garden of Madam Bigelow, of Medford, 
and the branch was given to us by Col. Bigelow, who ex- 
hibited a specimen at the room of the Mass. Hort. Soc. It 
is one of the most ornamental objects we have seen ; sur- 
passing in the snowy whiteness of its flowers, their uncom- 
mon profusion, and large size, even the double flowering 
cherry; it is a most desirable counterpart to the old double 
flowering variety, with its pink blossoms, and the two 
planted in near proximity would form magnificent objects 
in May, when few other trees or shrubs are in bloom. The 
tree sprung from seed about 10 years ago, and first flower- 
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ed in 1841 or 1842. We consider it a valuable acquisi- 
tion. 

Magndlxd^ consjncua and Soulangekna.. — These two mag- 
nolias have flowered in fine perfection the past spring in 
the nursery of Mr. John A. Kenrick at Newton. They are 
considered quite tender in our climate, but by a suitable 
protection Mr. Kenrick has been enabled to bloom them in 
great beauty. One tree, of each kind, at least twelve feet 
high, was loaded with hundreds of flowers which remain- 
ed in. beauty several days. Mr. Kenrick's mode of protec- 
tion has been to drive down several stakes in a circle 
around the tree : the branches are then all tied in close, 
and the space between the tree and the stakes, of about one 
foot, is filled in with leaves, which are slightly trod to prevent 
the frost from penetrating through. This labor, which is 
easily done and at no expense, may be recommended to all 
lovers of splendid trees, and induce them to plant out the 
above kinds of magnolias as well as others, whose half-har- 
dy character has prevented their being often seen in collec- 
tions. The experiment is well worth a trial. 

Gladiolus gandavensis. — This beautiful variety, as well 
as several others, of which we gave some account at page 
174, has been received by Mr. W ilder, and is now growing 
in his collection, and will probably bloom the coming au- 
tumn, when an apportunity will be ofi*ered to compare its 
merits with the ram6sus and pudibundus. 

BerbericWce^. 

BEfRBERTS 

tentiifbiia LindL Thin Ath-leared Berberry. A greenhoote shrub ; growing 10 fe0t high ; 
with yellow flowers } appearing from October to December; a oatifo of Mexico; increased 
by eattings ; cukivatod in sandy loam and peat. Bot. Reg , 1844, t. S6. 

A very rare plant, found by Mr. Hartweg on his first ar- 
rival in Mexico, at an elevation of 3000 feet above the sea, 
seeds of which were forwarded to the London Hort. Society, 
from whence plants were raised. It requires the protection 
of the greenhouse where it flowers from October to Decem- 
ber, throwing up loose racemes of bright y«iIow blossoms, 
which are agreeably sweet scented. It has a graceful habit, 
but is apt to run up without producing lateral branches, in 
which state it remained a long time, until at last, by bind- 
ing down the branches, so as to check the rise of the sap, 
they were enabled to expand, and now the specimen is well 
furnished with branches, and is six feet high. It is propa- 
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gated by cuttings, of the half ripe wood or it may be graft- 
ed on the Mahdnia -Aquifdlium. {Bat. Reg.y May.) 

TAalvd^cefB. 

HIBVSCUS 
Camertoi-fulgeng (Garden hybrid.) Bot. Reg., 1844, t. S8. 

A beautiful garden yariety raised between H. Camerdnt 
and H. fulgens. The color is a deep brilliant scarlet crim- 
son, with dark spots in the eye. Like the parents, it is a 
hot-house plant, flowering freely in winter, or if kept in the 
greenhouse, blooming during the summer. It is a most de- 
sirable hybrid. {Bot Reg., May.) 

RosdcecB. 

LI 'NDLBY/ (named by Humboldt and Kanth,iu 1823, in honor of Dr. Lindley, Editor of 
the Register.) 
meBpUoidea Humb. Medlarlike Lindleyo. An evergreen Bhrub; growing 10 feet high: 
with white flowers j appearing from July to September ; a native of Mexico ; increnRed 
by grafting ] cultivated In any good soil. Bot. Reg., 1844, t. S7. * 

An evergreen shrub, not quite hardy in the climate of 
England, with while flowers, as sweet scented as the haw- 
thorn. It belongs to a peculiar group of rosaceous plants, 
remarkable for their capsular fruit and winged seeds, — the 
latter, a circumstance not hitherto observed in other plants 
of this order. In our climate it would probably require the 
protection of the greenhouse, and would do for placing out 
in summer on the lawn, where its hawthorn scented flow- 
ers would make it a desirable acquisition. It is increased 
by grafting on the common thorn. {BoL Reg., May.) 

PoriuldcecB. 

CALANDRl'NIA (well known garden ornament of aeveral ipecieB.) 
prociimbenB Trailing Calandrioia Fiseher. 

•A lax growing and spreading annual, with very small 
crimson blossoms, and no addition in point of beauty to 
the species already in culture. Raised from a collection of 
seeds sent to the Massachusetts Hort. Soc. by Prof. Fischer, 
of the Imperial Botanic Garden, St. Petersburgh : and 
flowered June, 1844. — /. L. R. 

Vaccinidcem. 

MAChE^ASIA 
longifldra lAndL Long-flowered Mocleania. A greenhouse Bbrab ; growing four or five 
feet high ; with crimioo flowers ; appearing in Spring: a native of the Andes; increas- 
ed by cuttings ; grown in sandy loam or peat. Bot. Keg., 1844, t. 25. 

This very showy plant belonging to the genus Macleania 
somewhat recently established by Sir Wm. Hooker, was 
found by Mr. Hartweg in dry and exposed situations on the 
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Andes, |it an elevation of 8000 feet above the sea ; where 
it forms a '' neat compact evergreen shrub, about five feet 
high." The leaves are sessile oval-oblong, obtuse, and 
reticulate ; the flowers generally appear in threes, at the 
axils of the leaves, and are long cylindrical, and of a rich 
crimson, very showy. It should be grown in the green- 
house, and potted in sandy loam and peat in equal propor- 
tions. It produces very fleshy roots, and consequently re- 
quires a good sized pot or tub : it should be liberally wa- 
tered in summer and sparingly in winter. Increased by 
cuttings under a bell glass in bottom peat. — (^BoL Reg. 
May.) 

CompositecB. 

Bl^DENS ^from haTing its Boedn inrmounied with two teeth.) Willd. 
Wallichit Wallich's Bidens. An annual: from leedi reeeWed from the Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, £. Indiov, 1842. 

Quite a showy, tall plant, with dark green and rich- fol- 
iage, and rather large white flowers, of some merit. Flow- 
ered in the summer of 1843, and grown out of a collection 
of East Indian seeds. — J. L. R. 

HydraphyUedcece. 

En^TOCA 
WranfellH Fiiebor. Wrangel'i Eutoca. 

A beautiful variegated flowered little plant, from seeds 
of the same collection as the last. An abundant flowerer, 
with conspicuous blue and white blossoms in thick clusters, 
and promises to be a valuable addition to the annual gems 
of the flower border. Flowered in May, from seeds sown 
in March. — /. L. iJ. 

GraminecB. 

E^LYMUS (Lyme yaw.) 
daayitichys. Thick or abort apiked Lyme ; rail. 

A Strong, vigorous grass, with long curculi or under- 
ground stems ; and growing about four feet hieh : probably 
well calculated for light loose soil. Raised from seed re- 
ceived from Dr. Fischer of Imperial Garden, St. teeters- 
burgh, 1843-4.— 7. L. R. 
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Art. IV. Notes on Gardens and Nurseries. 

Mr. Walker^s Ranunculus show. — A few days since we 
were highly gratified with an exhibition of that exquisite 
flower, the ranunculus in the garden of our correspondent, 
Mr. Walker. Few flowers, in England, are more highly 
prized among the florists than this ; and large and extensive 
collections are cultivated by some of the amateur fanciers. 
Next to the tulip, it holds the highest rank, and during the 
last ten years, many new and truly splendid varieties have 
been produced, by English cultivators. As long since as 
1830, we were ardent admirers of thie ranunculus, and so 
great was our desire for a fine collection, after growing only 
ordinary kinds, that, in the autumn of 1833, we im- 
ported, from Messrs. Tyso & Son, who had one of the 
best collections in England, one hundred roots, at the ex- 
travagant price of twenty Jive dollars. These we flowered 
in very fine condition, and continued their cultivation for 
two or three years, until other objects demanded so much 
of our time, that we found it necessary to dispose of 
our roots; resolving, at the same time, that when our 
leisure would again permit, we would renew our cultiva- 
tion of a flower, which, we are free to confess, far above 
all others, was our favorite among the florist's productions. 

From these remarks it may be at once inferred, that Mr. 
Walker's bed afforded us a rich treat; and not only in its 
mere beauty, but because we consider it tending to awaken 
anew, the taste for this flower. In our volume for 1840, 
(VI. p. 416,) we gave a long article on the cultivation of 
the ranunculus, with a view to render its cultivation 
within the reach of admirers of flowers ; and as a still fur- 
ther aid in the object, we trust the present collection of Mr. 
Walker will do much to induce its more general cultivation. 
Mr. Walker, having had an exceedingly fine growth from 
spring. planting, he has offered to give us an article on the 
subject, which will appear in the course of the summer, 
before planting time comes on. 

The bed numbers nearly or quite one thousand roots, 
and many of them beautiful kinds, but we believe, gener- 
ally without name. They were planted out in March, 
and have had the protection of the tulip house, since the 
warm weather came on, and have made a vigorous growth. 
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and thrown out an abundant bloom. Some of the spotted 
and tinted varieties were truly superb. Those who have 
seen the bed, will need no urging from us to cultivate a 
small collection ; but to those who have not, and are fond 
of perfect flowers, we would say, try a small bed and see 
if they will not repay all the care, expense and trouble. 

Hawthorn Grove, Col. Wilder, June 8th — ^The green- 
house had been shorn of its beauty, and nearly all the 
[)lants removed to their summer quarters. The camellias 
ooked unusually strong and vigorous, with a deep green 
and healthy foliage ; this, we presume, has been occasion- 
ed by frequent waterings with guano, which is a valuable 
manure for this tribe. We have already given Mr. Tesche- 
macher's experiments on camellias, with charcoal and gu- 
ano, and we are satisfied from our own practice, that it 
gives great vigor to the plants. Many new kinds have 
flowered the past winter, some of which have been de- 
scribed in Mr. Wilder's communication at p. 146 ; many 
others which have also blossomed, will be described here- 
after. 

In the greenhouse, we found several new fuchsias in 
flower, viz : — elegans superb, Moneypennw, formosa ele- 
gans, hybrida coccinea, conspicua arborea, and several 
others under numbers : formosa elegans has crimson se- 
pals, and almost blue petals; elegans superb, has pale red or 
rosy sepals, and rich purplish violet petals, very beauti- 
ful ; Moneypennii is a strong and vigorous variety, with 
large and handsome flowers : Mr. Wilder has nearly twen- 
ty kinds in his collection. We saw here, a very large and 
fine petunia, the flower of which, we should judge, would 
measure three or four inches in diameter; this class of 
plants is now attracting great attention among English cul- 
tivators, and some very unique and handsome varieties 
have been produced. They are all so desirable for turning 
out in the summer, that they will always be sought after 
by amateur cultivators. Of verbenas, Mr. Wilder has a 
number of English varieties, but they were not yet in bloom ; 
such as we have seen, however, do not excel our Amer- 
ican varieties. 

Mr. Wilder has several new things underway; among 
others, a number of seedlings of the Japan lilies, which 
we have before noticed, and which are* now five or six 
inches high ; he has also the new gladioluses, of which 
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we lately gave some account; probably some of them 
will bloom the present season. 

In the open garden, the roses were just coming into 
bloom. A row of standard plants, set out a year ago, 
were in as fine condition as could be desired, and were 
throwing up strong shoots, terminated with great clusters 
of flowers; they stood entirely unprotected, last winter, 
and scarcely one of them was injured. Some of the most 
beautiful of those in bloom were Hybrid China President 
Mole, Brilliant, Coronation, and Charles Louis ; a week 
later, and the display would be truly magnificent. 

Col. Wilder has raised several hundred seedling straw- 
berries, the result of various impregnations, with our Seed- 
ling for one of the parents ; the vines were now coming in- 
to bearing, and some of the plants promised well ; but as 
this is the first year after planting out, another season will 
afford a better opportunity to test them. It will be diffi- 
cult to find a variety possessing all the merits of our seed- 
ling ; we have known hundreds of plants raised from it by 
various cultivators, both with and without hybridization, 
and all of them have been destroyed as not worth keeping. 
Ross's Phoenix, and the Swainstone Seedling were show- 
ing, some fruit, but not in sufficient quantities to form a 
just estimate of their merits. Ross's PhoBnix appears to 
be very much like the parent, Keen's Seedling. The Brit- 
ish Queen, of which Mr. Wilder had several plants, last 
fall, were nearly or quite all killed by the winter. 

The fruit trees, especially the pears, were showing an a- 
bundance of fruit, and several new kinds are bearing, for 
the first time here; Knight's Monarch, and Van Mons 
Leon le Clerc, are among the number ; we may therefore 
anticipate the pleasure of seeing these highly esteemed va- 
rieties in the approaching autumn. Several new French 
Pears are also fruiting, but we did not take down the 
names. 

The May Bigarreau cherry fruited again this season in 
great perfection, although, from its exceeding earliness, be- 
fore any other fruit was ripe, the birds destroyed the best 
part of the crop ; the tree had been literally loaded with 
fruit; but it was, even now, [June 8th,] nearly or quite 
all gone. This variety is, without doubt, the very earliest 
cherry in cultivation, coming in ten days before any other 
kind ; ripe fruit was picked June 1st. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Rose Manual; containing accurate descrip- 
tiofis of all the finest varieties of Roses j ^c, By K. 
BuisT, Nurseryman and Florist. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 182. 
Philadelphia. 1844. 

2. The Rose Amateur^ s Chnde ; containing ample descrip- 
tions of all the fine leading varieties of roses j regularly 
classed in their respective families^ their history and mode 
of culture. By T. Rivers, Jr. Third edition, corrected 
and improved. 1 Yol. 12mo. pp. 209. London. 1843. 

Thb rose is now attracting great attention. Within a 
few years great numbers of new varieties have been pro- 
duced, and though always an admired flower, the splendor 
of these new ones has greatly enhanced the value of a col- 
lection. The great depredations of the rose-slug, a few 
years since, induced many amateurs to give up their cultiva- 
tion altogether, and that, too, just at a time when the new 
classes of hybrid perpetuals and Bourbons were being 
brought into notice; prolonging, as they do, the rose sea- 
son into the verge of winter, and giving a new feature to 
the tribe. But with the easy and simple means of destroy- 
ing that destructive insect, the growth of the rose has 
again been renewed, and with their growth, a desire to 
possess all the new and beautiful kinds which have taken 
the place of the older varieties. 

To supply the necessary information for the cultivation 
of the rose, has been the object of the works, at the head 
*of this article. Mr. Rivers is one of the oldest and most 
celebrated rose cultivators in England, and his volume has 
been, as it is well named, the ''Amateur's Guide" to the 
growth of this beautiful family. Three editions have been 
issued, the last of which we have before us. The Manual 
of Mr. Buist, already reviewed at p. 181, is intended to 
give the same information to the American cultivator, 
that Mr. Rivers's Ghiide affords to the English rose fanci- 
er; and is modelled after the latter work : our extracts al- 
ready given, are a specimen of the style in which he takes 
up the subject. 

VOL. X. NO. VII. 33 
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We have now referred to Mr. Buist's volume again, in 
order to supply some interesting information, to lovers 
of the rose, which we had not time nor space to do be- 
fore, and shall also give several extracts from the Chdde 
of Mr Rivers, which will be valuable to all cultivators. 

When the mulliflora rose was first introduced into Phila- 
delphia, it is said that twenty dollars were frequently paid 
for a single plant. Laure Davoust is now the most splendid 
of this class, but it is too tender to stand our winters, 
though, in some sheltered and dry situations it does very 
well. Russelliana is a fine variety of the multiflora, and 
the author thus speaks of it, and the mode of pruning this 
family. 

Russelliana — Scarlet GreyiUia, Russell's Cottage Rose, Cottage Rose, 
and I believe it is sold under some other titles besides, is considerably hy- 
bridized, but not so as to lose its character as a pillar rose, of which it is 
one of the best. I have pillars of it twenty feet high, forming, during 
the month of June, a very attractive object, having a profusion of flowers 
of the richest shades of crimson ; many of them being striped with white. 
From the base to the pinnacle it is one mass of glowing beauty. Perfect- 
ly hardy in our coldest latitudes, it has large, rich, green foliage, very dis- 
tmctly and deeply nerved, the shoots are strong and erect, and will grow 
freely in any soil or situation. The old shoots only should be thinned 
out ; the young wood ought never to be shortened unless locality demands 
it. The same style of pruning will apply to all the varieties of the Multiflo- 
ra. This operation should be performed early in the spring, before the 
buds swell, but never when the wood is in a frozen state. In more south- 
em climates pruning can be done at any period, from December to Janua- 
ry ; but in the middle and eastern states it should be undertaken as soon 
as frost IB out of the wood, in February or March, and the plants tied or 
nailed at once to their respective supports. — Buist's Manual, p. 23. 

Hints on the General culture of Climbing Roses. — ^They will grow lux- 
uriantly on any aspect or situation, provided they are not entirely shaded 
by trees overhead. The roots of trees and plants, generally, are of a 
growth proportionate to that of their branches ; from this data, and experi- 
ence proves it, we find that roses of strong growth make strong roots, strik- 
ing deep into the soil, and extending horizontally in quest of food to a sur- 
prising length ; they require a rich soil, which before planting, should be 
well pulverized and freely broken ; it should be of a character inclining 
more to sand than clay ; if the latter predominate it must be well incorpor- 
ated with sand and old manure until it becomes of a friable nature. With 
two feet depth of such a soil, they will grow many years and bloom pro- 
fusely. When any decline is observed, it will indicate that they are in 
want of nourishment, which can easily be supplied by digging in about 
their roots three or four inches thick of manure or rich compost. For 
such an operation the month of November to early in spring is the best 
period of the year. Wherever their situation may be, all the pruning 
they require is merely to thin out the wood where it is too crowded, and 
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to keep it within bounds. I have seen line plants of many of the roses 
now described totally ruined for one year by the free use of the knife. 

Where manure cannot be conveniently obtained, fresh soil irom the 
woods or rich grounds will be of great service ; an occasional watering 
with soap suds is also very beneficial to the rose. In city gardens we 
have often seen a few inches of very common poor soil thrown over clay, 
old bricks, lime rubbish, &c., whereon roses were planted, and grew well 
the first season, but the following they made barely sufficient wood and 
foliage to keep them green ; the result was unsatisfactory, and the fault 
laid to the rose ; whereas the whole fault was in the preparation of the 
ground. '* Any thing that is worth doing at all, is worth doing well," is 
a maxim always to be kept in mind in all gardening operations. — (Id, pp. 
29, 30, and 31.) 

Planting and Management of Pillar Roses. — ^For a variegated pillar 
choose plants of the same growth, and plant them in a rectangular form, 
allowing the pole or pillar to occupy the centre. The first season after 
planting they should be watered twice a week, in dry weather ; if water- 
ing cannot be attended to, cover the soil with three or four inches of ma- 
nure. For pillars or trellising, plants on their own roots are the best. 
The pruning of these require to be performed in a very different manner 
from that usual for the generality of roses. Those plants that make very 
long shoots, should have only about a foot or two of the tops cut off, the 
wood of three or four years old thinned out, and the short shoots or twigs 
cut in to within two eyes of the preceding year's growth. They require 
to be tied to a strong post ; if permanency is the object, use red cedar or 
locust for the purpose ; in the country, where wood is plenty, any sapling 
can be taken ; if three or six inches of the branches are left on it, the el- 
feet will be improved. Although rich soil is strongly recommended for 
these roses, they will nevertheless do on any soil. I have seen them in 
the very poorest earth make fine bushes when they can be pruned as common 
garden roses, only the luxuriant beauty of the foliage, and the large size 
of the flowers will be lost. It must be admitted that plants, trees, and 
shrubs, grown and protected by nature, are in their greatest beauty, and 
bring forth their flowers, fruits, and seeds to perfection ; yet while this is • 
conceded, we say that those plants, brought up and nurtured by art, un- 
der every exciting cause, to produce the greatest amount of wood, foli- 
age, flowers, and fruits, also require skilful assistance in depriving them 
of their superabundance, to keep them within bounds, and lead them to 
the space they are intended to occupy. The period best adapted for prun- 
ing is subject to various opinions ; but extensive practice and sound judg- 
ment give the preference to the months of November and December. 
Pruning in the spring should be avoided, as the sap is then drawn towards 
the extremities of the shoots, and when these are shortened the lower 
buds will be found more dormant, and will require some time to move, 
whereas by fall pruning the sap in the spring flows instantly to the buds 
that are l^ft on the plant, which are at once strengthened, and prepared 
to push out as early as the season will permit. The first season after 
roses are transplanted they should be watered once or twice a week in dry 
weather, or should have placed all round the plant, moss or manure, to 
prevent evaporation, or the sun from parching the earth and drying the 
young rootlets. It is lamentable to see the destruction of plants the first 
season, from mere carelessness and want of attention ; whereas a few 
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judicious waterings would have prevented the loss. — Id, pp. 70, 71, and 

Planting Bases, — ^We have adyocated Noyember and December as the 
best perioG for pruning ; these are also the best months for planting all 
kinds of roses of the hardy sorts that bloom once a year, or what are term- 
ed " Hardy Garden Roses," unless the soil be of a wet and retentive nsr 
ture; in such case the planting should be deferred till spring. The 
ground must be well prepared by deep digging, and well incorporated 
with old rotten manure, decayed leaves, or soil brought from the woods. 
I am aware that some of my southern and western friends will smile at 
this recommendation ; for their soils are from three to twelve feet deep, 
and will grow roses, without any artificial means, for the next century ; 
but these suggestions are only offered to those who need them. Before 
the operation is begun, the mind should be made up on the proper dispo- 
sition of the plants : avoid crowding, avoid formality, avoid hurry. 
Crowding plants together \s injurious in every respect ; if space is limited 
choose the fewer sorts, or distribute the inferior sorts to. hedge rows or 
fences, and put only the best that can be had, where the^ are to form a 
permanent attraction ; formality of design attracts attention for a time, 
but the eye soon wearies of it. The most interesting disposition, and 
one that will offer the greatest variety, is to plant the whites, blushes, 
pinks, roses, reds, crimsons and purples, each in separate clumps, figures, 
or patches ; and to carry out a grand arrangement, let each division of the 
rose have its appropriate locality. This Kosary can be formed on any 
piece of ground, from a quarter of an acre to any required extent, either 
on the lawn or any other spot for the purpose. Let the ground be 
li^d down in grass, or if it is there already so much the better ; then 
cut out on the grass the various figures that may be required, giving 
every plant from two to four feet of room. With these few hints the 
reader will see that such an arrangement will form a scene of enchant- 
ment that language cannot portray. It is not necessary to remove the old 
soil; very decayed manure (with an addition of road or river sand to 
heavy soils) well incorporated with it, twelve to eighteen inches deep, is 
all that is requited. — Id. pp. 72 and 73. 

Propagation of Garden Roses. — ^There are three modes, within the 
reach of all, for the propagation of these roses, namely, by layering, 
budding, and grafting. Layering, wherever it can be accomplished, is 
preferable, and will produce the most permanent plants. There are two 
methods of performing the operation ; the one we prefer is as follows : — 
In the month of July, or two first weeks of August, look over the plants 
required to be propagated, and take any of the young shoots that have 
roauie eighteen inches or two feet in length, bend them gently to the 
ground, and make fast by a peg, stone, or block ; they will in a few days 
take a set in this form ; then under the part that has come in contact with 
the soil, make a hole four inches deep, and about the same width ; have 
a portion of prepared sandy rich loam (if your soil is not naturally such) 
at hand ; bend the shoot in the hole, and look for a bud so situated as to 
come about three inches under the surface ; then take a very sharp knife 
and commence by cutting ofi^ all the leaves that will be under ground ; in- 
troduce the blade just below the bud and cut upwards so as to cut about 
half-way through, and make a slit about two inches long, thereby forming 
what gardeners call a '* tongue ;'^ this should be done at the side or back 
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]>art of the shoot, ftod to prerent the tongue from closing introduce & por- 
tion of the soil, or & chip of any haid substance, which will keep it open, 
then lay it carefully in the space prepared, and fill up with the fresh com- 
post, leaving the top of the shoot in as upright a position as possible ; to fin- 
ish, make it fast to a small rod to prevent the wind from blowing it about. 
The tongue should not be in the very spot that forms the bow, as thereby 
the branch would be too much weakened ; the lower eye of the upright 
portion of the shoot is the most successful spot. When the whole is 
done place the stone or block on the surface, over the layer, which will 
prevent the sun from drying the earth, and greatly facilitate the growth of 
the roots. In the month of November the layers that are rooted may be 
taken off, and either potted as required, or planted out where they are to 
remain, heading down the shoot to within three or four eyes of the sur- 
face. Those that are not rooted will have to' remain another year ; prune 
them the same as directed for the parent plant. If the operation by lay- 
ering is not performed in the summer it can be done in February, March, 
or April, before the plant has begun to grow, observing the same direc- 
tions as given above. About Philadelphia we have pots made abour four 
inches wide and deep, with a cut in the side wherein we place the layer, 
and either plunge the pot entirely under ground, set it on the surface, or 
elevate it as required ; if in the two latter positions, we water it freely 
every evening, and cover it with moss or some other litter, to prevent, as 
much as possible, the sun from affecting it. We also make boxes for the 
same purpose wherein to lay shoots from the Standard or Tree Roses. — 
Id. pp. 78, 79 and 80. 

Noisette Lamarque. — This is a celebrated variety, now knovni over the 
whole country for its magnificent, large, perfectly double, yellpwish- 
white, pendulous flowers, which it produces in clusters of three to ten in* 
each. In good* dry, rich soils it will grow twenty feet in a season, and in 
South Carolina, one of my correspondents informs me, that their plant 
now eight years old, covers a veranda fifVy feet long and twenty feet high, 
and is one mass of flowers from May to December. There is also a plant 
in this city, that occupies twenty feet by eight of a fence that faces north 
where it is influenced by the morning and evening sun, but the sun, from 
November to March, never touches the plant, confirming the opinion that 
in winter the sun does more injury to delicate roses than the cold. This 

51ant does much better on its own roota than when budded or grafted, 
^he plant that I imported of it in 1833 is budded on the French Dog 
Rose, and makes a very fine standard, but bears no comparison with the 
magnificent plants that have been grown from it, although cherished and 
nurtured in my city garden. — Id. p. 96. 

Grovnng Tea Roses in Frames. — A selection for this purpose, should 
be made from the Tea, Bengal, and Bourbon families, all on their own 
roots or budded very low. rresuming that these roses are already in pots, 
or to be procured frmn the Nurserymen in the small * pot they are gener- 
ally grown in for sale, they should at once be placed into those of six 
inches in diameter, carefully and freely watered, during July and August, 
cutting off all the flower buds they show in the latter month. About the 

*The plants for winter blooming should be ordered from the venders of an extra 
sixe ; the very small plants sold at iSio prices would defeat the object. 
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midddle of September, shorten the overgrown shoots, and thin ont the 
slender ones, turn the plants out of the pots, depriving them of some of the 
soil, and repot in those of seven inches diameter, using a compost of sand, 
turfy loam, and manure in equal proportions ; they will also grow admira- 
bly in the black soil, from the woods, composed principally of decayed 
leaves ; put several pieces of broken crockery in the bottom of the pot, 
then a portion of soil ; place the plant so that its surface roots should be 
under the rim of the pot, and then fill all round with the soil ; put them 
in a situation partially shaded, — water sparingly, till they begin to grow — 
then expose them fully to the sun, and water freely every day. There 
they may remain till the middle or end of October, and in the South till 
November, when they should be removed to the greenhouse or rooms, for 
flowering. Previous to their removal, the pots should be washed, and the 
plants neatly tied up. Thus treated they will mature all the buds they 
will then show, and produce a profusion of flowers again in January and 
February. Where there is the convenience of charcoal, it will be found 
of prime utility in rose pot-culture, broken to the size of nuts and about 
one fiflh mixed with the soil ; the roots will delight to ramble through it, 
and the foliage will be of a richer and darker green ; the surface of the 
soil must have frequent stirrings. The plants must be carefully examin- 
ed, and whenever infested by the aphis, or green -fly, they should be des- 
troyed, if in the greenhouse, by tobacco smoke. But, if in rooms, 
that method cannot well be adopted, for the odor would penetrate into ev- 
ery part of the dwelling. They should in that case be brushed off into a 
pail of water ; or the safest plan will be to make a strong tea of tobacco, 
(ill a pail with it, and while in a tepid state invert the plant therein, 
holding the hand or a cloth over the surface of the pot, to prevent the 
earth from tumbling out. Roses in pots are wonderfully benefited by a 
watering of manure water about once in two weeks. This water is very 
easily prepared either in town or country. The droppings from the horse 
or cow stable put into a large tub or barrel, with water kept over it for 
a week or two, occasionally stirred up ; the water then poured or drawn 
off for use about the color of good tea; or one quart of Poudrette, put 
into three gallons of water — stir it a few times, — in two days it will be 
fit for use. A new species of manure from the Islands of the Pacific, 
called GuAZTO, the deposit of sea-fowls that has accumulated for centuries, 
is very valuable for making liquid manure. A quarter of a pound, in 
three gallons of water, frequently stirred before using, will be found very 
nourishing ; indeed, one pound to sixteen gallons, will be strong enough 
to use by the inexperienced, for if used much stronger than I have stated, 
it would injure plants in pot culture. When required for the open ground, 
watering with any of these liquids may be made stronger, or used more 
frequently.— /</. pp. 165, 166, 167 and 168. 

The introduction of Whitney's Chemical Transparent 
Composition for making frames of cotton sheeting translu- 
cent, will be of great assistance in this mode of cultivat- 
ing tender roses. It will wholly supersede the use of 
glass; the small expense at which a small pit can be put 
up for the protection of plants, is a great inducement for 
amateurs of roses to plant out beds as advised by Mr. 
Buist. 
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Protecting Bourbon Roses. — ^The Bourbons generally make fine Btand- 
ard plants, either on low or high stems ; as they are nearly all of strong 
growth, and produce a constant succession of bloom the whole season, 
they require to be highly nourished, either with rich soils, or copious 
waterings with liquid manure. If on standards, the tops of them will be 
benefited if protected as adyised for Tea and Bengal roses ; or the whole 
plant may be remoTed to a shaded situation, where, after sheltering them, 
lay them in by the heels, and cover them with boards ; when spring opens 
prune them close, and plant them where desired, in fresh prepared soil. 
This removal is even beneficial to them, for it is well known to all grow- 
ers that the Rose is improved by change of soil, unless it be in those deep 
alluvial soils that have never been cultivated ; in such, the roots run year- 
ly in quest of, and obtain, genial nourishment for any length of time. 
But in the eastern and northern states, it is absolutely necessary to lift the 
plants that are budded, and place them under protection. Those grown 
on their own roots may be well surrounded with dry leaves, which will 
protect them from the sadden changes of our winter seasons in latitudes 
north of this ; and even if their tops be destroyed, they will push vigor- 
ously from the roots, and produce their flowers in full perfection. They 
shpuld not be allowed to go to seed ; remove the flower stems as soon as 
they are faded ; it increases the reproduction of bloom. — Id. pp. 145 and 
146. 

The Bourbon Rose, according to Mr. Buist, was intro- 
duced to this country by Mr Thomas Hibbert of Philadel- 
phia, in 1828, having been first received in France from 
the Isle de Bourbon, in 1822. The varieties now number 
upwards of a hundred. 

The only fault we have to find with Mr. Buist's Manual 
is the gross mistakes in the spelling of the names ; a few 
errors among such a multitude of French niames would 
be pardonable; but they occur too often: should anoth- 
er edition be issued, we trust this fault will be correct- 
ed. 

Mr. Rivers, in the preface to his work, states, that he has 
given ** the result of twenty years' experience, gained by 
the culture of roses on a much larger scale than anywhere 
in Europe," ten or twelve acres being entirely devoted to 
the cultivation of select varieties. In addition to descrip- 
tions of all the choicest kinds, he has added instructions 
for budding, grafting, and propagating, and the best mode 
of cultivating the various classes. 

Mr. Rivers has raised several Seedling roses, some of 
which are the best of their class. Geo. IV., Ayrshire 
Queen, and Princess Royal Moss are three of the finest he 
has produced. 
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treatment of Moms Ro8es»^Production of new kinds. — ^Moss roaefl, when 
grown on their own roots, require a light and rich soil : in sndi bolIs, they 
form fine masses of heauty in beds on lawns. In cold and clayey soils 
they in general succeed much better worked on the Dog Rose, forming 
beautiful standards. I haye ascertained that they establish themselTes 
much better on short stems, from two to three feet in height, than on taller 
stems. If short, the stem increases in bulk progressively with the head, 
and the plants will then live and flourish a great many years. 

To give a succession of bloom, the plants intended to flower early should 
be pruned in October, and those for the second series the beginning of 
May,— shortening their shoots, as recommended for the Provence Roses. 
Give them also an abundant annual dressing of manure on the surface, in 
November. 

To raise Moss Roses from seed is a most interesting employment for the 
genuine rose amateur ; such a pleasing field is open, and so much may yet 
be done. The following directions will, I hope, assist those who have 
leisure, perseverance, and love for this charming flower. A plant of the 
Luxembourg Moss and one of the Single Crimson Moss should be planted 
against a south wall, close to each oUier, so that their branches may be 
mingled, li^ bright, calm, sunny mornings in June, about ten o'clock, 
those flowers that are expanded should be examined by pressing the fin- 
gers on the anthers ; it will then be found if the pollen is abundant ; if so, 
the flower of the former should be shaken over the latter ; or, what per- 
haps is better, its flower-stalk should be fastened to the wall, so that the 
flower will be kept in an erect position. Then cut a flower of the Lux- 
embourg Moss, snip off its petals with a sharp pair of scissors, and place 
the anthers firmly but gently upon a flower of the Single Crimson, so that 
the anthers of each are entangled : they will keep it in its position : a stiff 
breeze will then scarcely remove it. The fertilising will take place with- 
out further trouble, and a fine hep full of seed w3l be the result. To 
obtain seed from the Luxembourg Moss, I need scarcely say that this 
operation most be reversed. — Rivers's Amateur^s Guide, pp. 19 and 20. 

George IV. Rose, its origin. — Rivera's George the Fourth is still, per- 
haps, one of the best of this family : it was raised from seed by myself, 
about twenty years ago, and contributed probably more than anything to 
make me an enthusiastic rose cultivator. I hope to be pardoned the di- 
gression, but even now I have not foigotten the pleasure the discovery of 
this rose gave me. One morning in ^ne I was looking over the first bed 
of roses I had ever raised from seed, and searching for something new 
among them with all the ardor of youth, when my attention was attracted 
to a rose in the centre of the bed, not in bloom, but growing with great 
vigor, its shoots ofl!ering a remarkable contrast to the plants by which it 
was surrounded, in their crimson purple tinge ; upon this plant I set my 
mark, and the following autumn removed it to a pet situation. It did not 
bloom in perfection the season after removal, but, when established, it 
completely eclipsed all the dark roses knovni, and the plant was so vigor- 
ous that it made shoots more than ten feet in length in one season. This 
plant is still living, and nearly as vigorous as ever. It is now much es- 
teemed in France, where it is comparatively a new variety. — Id. p. 46. 

Great Western Rose. — ^Those who know the old rose, Celine, may at 
once form an idea of the habit of this rose, which is even more robust, and 
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has made shoots this season* more than six feet in length, and thick as a 
moderate sized cane ; its leaves are enormous, and measure from the base 
to the tip 9 inches, leaflets 3il by 2 inches ; its large clusters of flowers are 
produced with from ten to fifteen in each, but as these are oflen too much 
crowded to expand properly, it is better to thin each cluster, removing 
about half the buds ; thd flowers of this truly gigantic rose, are of a pe- 
culiar deep rich red, sometimes tinted with purple ; they are variable ac- 
cording to the season, but their prevailing color is as described. Budded 
on stout stocks of the Dog Rose, this variety will form a lar^e umbrageous 
tree, it will form also a fine pOlar rose, and as a bush budded on a two- 
feet stem, so that the whole plant is taken at once by the eye : it will give 
a magnificent mass of flowers at one view. — Id, pp. 52 and 53. 

We copy the following account of the new double Yel- 
low rose. This variety flowered in our collection this 
spring, and is truly a superb yellow rose. 

Persian Yellow Rose, — A new yellow rose has been given to us from 
that land of flowers, Persia. This was introduced to the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society of London, in 1838, and is now called the Persian 
Yellow Rose. In habit it is so exactly like the Single Yellow Austrian 
Briar, as not to be distinguished from it : it seems to grow readily budded 
on the Dog Rose, as my plants this season have made shoots three feet or 
more in length : in color it is of a deeper yellow than Rosa Harrisonii ; 
its flowers are quite double, cupped, and not so liable to become reflexed 
as that'very pretty and brilliant rose. Like the Yellow Austrian Briar, 
it loves a pure air and rich soil, and will probably bloom as freely. It 
bloomed beautifully in the garden of the Horticultural Society, even on a 
very small plant in a pot. — Id, pp. 74 and 76. 

The yellow Harrison is highly esteemed in England, 
and is considered one of the handsomest of this family ; no 
French or English seedling has yet been produced equal 
to it. 

Management of Perpettial Roses. — This tribe of roses is 
likely, in our climate, to become exceedingly valuable. In 
the middle States, and at the South, where all the Bourbon 
and a great variety of the Chinese, Tea and Noisette roses 
stand the winters without injury, hardy perpetual roses are 
of less value : but in our climate we cannot rely upon a 
good autumn bloom unless we plant the perpetuals. It is 
true, the tender kinds will bloom freely till winter, if taken 
up every fall and planted out every spring ; but this is too 
much trouble in some collections, and the disrooting every 
year greatly reduces the abundance and size of the flowers ; 
if they could stand out, and take deep root in the soil, as 
they do in the South, they would be scarcely known as the 
VOL. X. — NO. vn. 34 
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same plants ; this fact is borne out by the statements of 
Mr. Buist relative to the Lamarque, which we have quoted, 
in a previous page, 261. We cannot, therefore, too highly 
recommend the perpetuals and hybrid perpetuals to the 
notice of all lovers of roses, keeping up«s they do an abun- 
dant bloom till the approach of winter. The following 
hints on the management of these plants will be interest- 
ing:— 

As the culture of this class of roses is at present but imperfectly under- 
stood, I shall give the result of my experience as to their cultivation, with 
suggestions to be acted upon according to circumstances. One peculiar 
feature they nearly all possess — a reluctance to root when layer^ ; con- 
sequently, rerpetual Roses, on their own roots, will alw^ays be scarce : 
when it is possible to procure them, they will be found to flourish much 
better on dry poor soils than when grafted, as at present. Perpetual Roses 
require a superabundant quantity of food : it is therefore perfectly ridicu- 
lous to plant them on dry lawns, to suffer the grass to grow close up to 
their stems, and not to give them a particle of manure for years. Under 
these circumstances, the best varieties, even the Rose du Roi, will scarcely 
ever give a second series of flowers. To remedy the inimical nature of 
dry soils to this class of roses, an annual application of manure on the sur- 
face of the soil is quite necessary. The ground must not be dug, but 
lightly pricked over with a fork in Novem^r ; after which, some manure 
must be laid on, about two or three inches in depths which ought not to be 
disturbed, except to clean with the hoe and rake, till the following au- 
tumn. This, in some situations, in the spring months, will be unsiglitly : 
in such cases, cover with some nice gieen moss, as directed in the culture 
of Hybrid China Roses. I have said that this treatment is applicable to 
dry poor soils ; but even in good rose soils it is almost necessary ; for it 
will give such increased vigor, and such a prolongation of the flowering 
season, as amply to repay the labor bestowed. If the soil is prepared, as 
directed, they will twice in the year require pruning : in November, when 
the beds are dressed, and again in the beginning of June. In the Novem- 
ber pruning, cut off from every shoot of the preceding summer's growth 
about two thirds : if they are crowded, remove some of them entirely. If 
this autumnal pruning is attended to, there will be, early in June, the 
following summer, a vast number of luxuriant shoots, each crowned with 
a cluster of buds. Now, as June roses are always abundant, a little sac- , 
rifice must be made to ensure a fine autumnal bloom ; therefore, leave only 
half the number of shoots to bring forth their summer flowers, the re- 
mainder shorten to about half their length. Each «hortened branch will 
soon put forth buds ; and in August and September the plants will again 
be covered with flowers. In cultivating Perpetual Roses, the faded flow- 
ers ought immediately to be removed ; for in autumn the petals do not 
fall off readily but lose their color and remain on the plant, to the injury of 
the forthcoming buds. Though) have recommended Perpetual Roses to 
be grown on their own roots, in dry soils, yet, on account of the autumnal 
rains dashing the dirt upon their flowers when close to the ground , wherever 
it is possible to make grafted roses grow, they ought to be preferred ; for, 
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on steins from one and a half to two feet in height, the flowers will not he 
' soiled ; they are also brought near to the eye, and the pl^jit forms a neat 
and -pretty object. — Id, pp. 125, 126 and 127. 

Forcing Perpetual Roses, — ^The Crimson, and, indeed, nearly all the 
Perpetaals, force admirably : for this purpose, it is better to graft or bud 
them on the Dog Rose, as it is so easily excited. It requires, also, but 
small pot-room ; as, previous to potting, its roots may be pruned to within 
two inches of the stem, and apparently, with advantage ; for, if placed in 
gentle heat, an abundance ot fibres are immediately put forth, and the 
whole plant will soon have an appearance of great vigor. Those who 
wish for the luxury of forced roses, at a trifling cost, may have them by 
pursuing the following simple method : — Take a common garden frame, 
large or small, according to the number of roses wanted ; raise it on some 
posts, so that the bottom edge will be about three feet from the ground at 
the back of the frame, and two feet in front, sloping to the south. If it 
is two feet deep, this will give a depth of five feet under the lights, at the 
back of the frame, which will admit roses on little stems as well as dwarfs. 
Grafted plants of any of the Perpetual Roses should be potted in October, 
in a rich compost of equal portions of rotten dung and loam, in pots about 
eight inches deep, and seven inches over, and plunged in the soil at bot- 
tom. The air in the frame may be heated by linings of hot dung ; but 
care must be taken that the dung is turned over two or three times before 
dt is used, otherwise the rank and noxious steam will kill the young and 
tender shoots ; but the hazard of this may be avoided, by building a wall 
of turf, three inches thick, from the ground to the bottom edge of the frame. 
This will admit the heat through it, and exclude the steam. The Per- 
perpetual Roses, thus made to bloom early, are really beautiful. They 
may also be forced in any description of forcing-house with success, by 
plunging the pots in old tan, or any substance that will keep their roots 
cool. It will at once give an idea how desirable these roses are, when it 
is stated that, by retarding and forcing, they may be made to bloom for 
eight months in the year. — Id, pp. 127 and 128. 

Tea Scented Roses in France and Italy. — In France the Yellow Tea 
Rose is exceedingly popular, and in the summer and autumn months hun- 
dreds of plants are sold in the flower markets of Paris, principally worked 
on little stems or " mi-tiges." They are brought to market in pots, with 
their heads partially enveloped in colored paper in such an elegant and 
effective mode, that it is scarcely possiblo to avoid beincr tempted to give 
two or three francs for such a pretty object. In the fine climate of Ualy 
Tea-scented Roses bloom in great perfection during the autumn : our late 
autumnal months are often too moist and stormy for them, but in August 
they generally flower in England very beautifully. I was much impressed 
in the autumn of 1835, with the effects of climate on these roses ; for in 
a small enclosed garden at Versailles I saw, in September, hundreds of 
plants of Yellow Tea Roses covered with ripe seeds and flowers. The 
French cultivators say that it very rarely produces a variety wortl^notice. 
The culture of Tea-scented Roses is quite in its infancy in this country, 
but surely no class more deserves care and attention ; in calm weather, in 
early autumn, their large and fragrant flowers are quite unique, and add 
much to the variety and beauty of the autumnal rose garden. — Id. p. 
153. 
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Noisette Jaune Desprez and Lamarque. — We notice the 
latter variety again in order to show the opinions of two 
cultivators respecting the best mode of cultivating this fine 
rose : — 

JauDe Desprez, or the new French Yellow Noisette, is a well-known 
and much esteemed Rose : as a pillar or a standard it is equally beautiful ; 
its fragrance is also very remarkable. This was originated by M. Des- 
prez about fifteen years since, and is still, and will be for some time to 
come, a very popular rose. It is, most probably, a hybrid between the 
YeUow Tea and a Noisette Rose of some kind : it sold for a high price in 
France, when first sent forth to the rose world, as its name was very 
tempting, for a Yellow Fragrant Noisette Rose was thought to be worth 
any price. The name, like many other floral names, was, certainly, quite 
calculated to make an impression: Its rosy copper-colored flowers are 
very singular, and so powerfully fragrant that one plant will perfume a 
large garden in the cool weather of autumn. A pillar of this rose, twelve 
or twenty feet high, would be a grand object on a well-kept lawn. La- 
marque is another hybrid Noisette, approaching to the Tea-scented Rose 
in the size and fragrance of its flowers. This is a most vigorous grower, 
but not quite so hardy as Jaune Desprez. As a standard it is quite su- 
perb, for its large pale sulphur-colored or nearly white flowers are pendant 
from their weight, and have a fine effect. It is rather impatient of cold, 
and will not bloom unless budded on some strong-growing rose : on its 
own root it is a weak grower, and scarcely like the same rose when grafted 
and grown vigorously. — Id, pp. 167 and 168. 

Mr. Buist states that it does best on its own roots, while 
Mr. Rivers here tells us that it will not flourish unless bud- 
ded upon some vigorous sitock ; this discrepancy can only 
be accounted for in the great difference of climate : that of 
England being too humid and cold. Jaune Desprez and 
Lamarque are yet two of the best Noisette roses that have 
been produced. 

We might follow Mr. Rivers much farther, and give 
many more extracts ; but we have already extended our 
allotted space, and for the present submit the information 
we have gleaned from these volumes, trusting to renew the 
subject again in a series of communications in our next 
volume. 



Art. 21. The New England Fruit Book, Being a de- 
scriptive Catalogue of the most valuable varieties of Pear, 
Apple, Peach, Plum, and Cherry, for New England 
Culture, By Robert Manning, To which is added oth- 
er varieties ; also the Grape, Quince, Gooseberry, Cur- 
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rant^ and Strawberry ; with outlines of many of the fin* 
est pears drawn from nature ; with directions for Prun- 
iuffy Grafting, Budding, and general modes of culture. 
Second Edition enlarged, by John M. Ives. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
pp. 133. Salem 1844. 

The copiousness of the title fully explains the object of 
this volume, a review of the first edition of which will be 
found in our IV. p. 186. 

It was the intention of Mr. Manning, when he first pub- 
lished his Book of Fruits, which he called the first series, 
to issue a new series every autumn, or as speedily as he 
proved the various fruits in his extensive collection. But 
owing to his declining health, and other causes, he never 
carried out his original plan ; all the information which he 
acquired relative to new varieties of fruit, was afterwards 
given in our pages, and we have only to refer to his de- 
scriptions of pears, apples, and cherries, in our several vol- 
umes, as proof of this. The reputation of Mr. Manning 
for correctness of nomenclature, and his collection of fruits, 
becoming more extended, the demand for his work con- 
tinued to increase, until, at the time of his decease, scarce- 
ly a copy could be found. In consequence of this, the 
compiler, Mr. Ives, has thought it expedient to issue a new 
edition, and to add thereto what information has been 
gathered up during several years spent in the cultivation of 
fruit. He states in the preface, that "his object is to ren- 
der some service to the cultivator, by collecting and con- 
densing from various sources, such directions as seemed of 
most importance in practice." • 

Mr. Manning's descriptions remain as in the original edi- 
tion, without alteration ; but a few of the varieties of pears 
" which, from further experience, were found not desira- 
ble," are omitted ; and, as a further aid to the cultivator 
in identifying the dilSTerent kinds, outline engravings of 
above twenty kinds of pears have been added, embracing 
such as, in the opinion of the compiler and his friends, 
"could be safely recommended as among the best." The 
additional remarks, upon the fruits described, are*printed 
in smaller type. Several pages are added on grafting, 
pruning, &c., and upon the culture of the grape vine, gar- 
dening, &c. 

The volume forms a very good little guide to those who 
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are makme selections of trees for a small garden. It is the 
result of many rears' experience by Mr. Manning. The 
practical inform&tiott is such as is needed by the new be- 
ginner ; and we may commend it as a useful and desirable 
work. 



Abt. in. European Agriculture and Rural Economy^ 
from personal observation. By Henry Colman. Vol. I. 
Part I. To be completed in ten numbers. Pamphlet 
8vo, pp. 80. Boston, 1844. 

This long expected publication has made its appearance. 
Owing to various causes, in their nature unavoidable, it 
has been delayed sometime beyond the period at which it 
was intended to have been issued. In future we may look 
for the numbers in regular succession. 

Mr. Colman left Boston early in the spring of 1843, and 
had, already, up to January last, traversed through a con- 
siderable portion of England and Scotland ; and as soon as 
time allowed, would complete the tour of such parts as 
had not already been visited. The present report is neces- 
sarily of a prefatory and miscellaneous character. The 
topics are named which will be comprehended in the sur- 
vey. The subjects are noticed which will come within 
the province of his tour. Personal and private narration 
must not be expected to form part of the report, and with 
a just sense of propriety, he refuses to detail private con- 
versation. Agriculture — its importance — its social, politi- 
cal and moral bearings--its connexion with the subsistence 
of mankind, and with the progress of civilization — will be 
the one main object ; with incidental notices of Gardens 
and Gardening, Rural Architecture and Farm Buildings, 
Rural Life, Manners, Customs, &c. 

The following extract from the preface will convey the 
objects of the author: — 

My first report will be, to a considerable degree, miscellaneous, and not 
80 full of that practical information and detail which I design .to give 
hereafter. More than this was not to have been expected ; but I trust it 
will not be found deficient in practical value. Many persons may think that 
I should particularly point out what is to be learnt from European agricul- 
ture ; but I understand it to be my province to give an honest account of 
what I see, premising that there is nothing to be seen from which some- 
thing may not be learnt, and that it is for others, and not for me, to say 
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what they wUl learn from that whch is placed before them. Where we find 
ooTselves inferior to others, it may be desirable to ascertain how we may 
reach the excellence to which they have attained ; and where the advan- 
tage is obvioasly on our side, it may be a subject of honest congratulation. 
In circumstances, even the most different, a sagacious mind will gather in- 
struction from contrast as well as from analogy ; and the success of any 
man, in any trade, pursuit, manufacture, or art, is in itself a powerful 
stimulus to others to exertion ; and, therefore, an instrument of excel- 
lence in any and in every other art or pursuit. I know no better way than to 
record my impressions of what comes under my notice in the field, which 
I have undertaken to explore, as faithfully as I can and with as much de- 
tail as seems expedient ; and to do my best, that every one who conde- 
scends to read my pages with a just candor, will not close the book with- 
out finding something agreeable and instructive, something for improve- 
ment in the important art to which my labors will be particdarly devoted, 
and something to make him wiser, better or happier. These latter are 
the proper ends of knowledge and of life ; and this honest aim will in it- 
self sanctify and elevate the humblest efibrts. 

The following is the arrangement of the present part. 
Preface ; Credentials. I. General Facts and Considerations ; 
11. Particular Objects of Inquiry ; III. Science and Agri- 
culture ; IV. English Agriculture ; V. English Capital ; Vl. 
General Appearance of the Country ; VII. Hedges and lur 
closures: VIII. Iron and Sunken Fences; IX. English 
Parks : X. Ornamental Shrubs and Flowers ; XI. Climate 
of England ; XII. Agricultural Population ; 1. Landlords, 
Rents, and Taxes ; 2. The Farmers ; 3. The Agricultural 
laborers; XIII. Allotment System. 

We have only room to givQ^a portion of the chapter on 
English Parks, which we recoftimend to the attention of 
every reader : — 

The extent of these parks, in many cases, filled me with surprise. 
They embrace hundreds, in some instances thousands of acres ;* and you 
enter them by gates, where a porter's lodge is always to be found. Af- 
ter entering the park gate, I have rode sometimes several miles before 
reaching the house. They are in general devoted to the pasturage of 
sheep, cattle, and deer. In the park at Chatsworth the herd of deer ex- 
ceeded sixteen hundred. These deer are kept at no inconsiderable ex- 
pense, requiring abundant pasturage in summer, and hay and grain in 
winter. An English pasture is seldom or never ploughed. Many of 
them have been in grass beyond the memory of any one living. The turf 
becomes exceedingly close and hard ; and the feeding of sheep and cattle 
undoubtedly enriches the land, especially under the careful management 
of one emiT^nl farmer — and many more, doubtless, are like him— on 
whose pasture grounds the manure of the cattle was daily collected and 
evenly spread. 

* Wmdaor Great Park eontaias 3^ acras, and the Little Park 300 aciei . 
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In speaking of the parks in the coantry, I surely ought not to pass in 
silence the magnificent parks of London, as trnly msignificent they must 
he called, including St. James's Park, Green Park, Kensington Gardens, 
Hyde Park, and Regent's Park. 

Kensington Gardens, exclusive of private gardens, within its enclo- 
sures contains 227 acres ; Hyde Park, 380 acres ; Green Park connected 
with St. James's Park, 56 acres ; St. James's Park, 87 acres ; Regent's 
Park, 372 acres ; terraces and canals connected with Regent's Park, 80 
acres — ^making a grand total of 1202 acres. To these should be added 
the large, elegant, and highly embellished public squares in various parts 
of London, and even in the most crowded parts of the old city, which, in 
all, probably exceed 100 acres. These magnificent parks, it must be re- 
membered, are in the midst of a populous town, including upwards of 
two millions of inhabitants, and are open to the public for exercise, health, 
and amusement. They are, at the same time, to a degree stocked with 
sheep and cows. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value to health of these open 
spaces, and the amount of recreation and rational enjoyment which they 
afibrd to this vast population. In each of the large parks — ^Kensington, 
Hyde Park, and St. James's — ^there are extensive bodies of water, arti- 
ficial lakes, in some places adorned with elegant bridges, and in St. 
Jameses Park studded with pretty islands and shrubbery. Here large 
varieties of aquatic birds are kept, to the great amusement of thousands 
of children, who coax them to the shore with crumbs of bread and cake, 
the birds being so tame as almost to feed out of their hands, and for the 
instruction of older heads. There is likewise an exceedingly beautiful 
and tasteful cottage of gothic architecture, at the end of the lake in St. 
James's Park, for the residence of the keeper of the birds. There are 
always to be found in some parts of the parks, or at the keepers' difi!erent 
lodges, some cows kept, where a glass of mUk, unadulterated and fresh 
from the fountain, can be had for those persons, who for health or plea- 
sure, seek the delicious beverage* in its purity. The numbers and lame- 
ness of the birds in these pleasbre grounds is a beautiful circumstance, 
which it might be well to consider in some other quarters. Their safety 
and lives are held sacred ; and the birds gratefully and, to the feeling 
heart, delightfully acknowledge this kindness by the most expressive con- 
fidence, alighting fearlessly in the path before you, as though they would 
invite you to cultivate their acquaintance. Man, in general, is a great 
savage, and a ferocious and insatiate animal of prey. He makes continu- 
al war upon many of the animals below him, not for subsistence merely, 
but for pleasure. His conduct towards the brute creation shows, too oft- 
en, how certain he is to abuse unlimited power, and conveys a strong ar- 
gument against despotic authority. Indeed, his war upon the birds mere- 
ly as matter of sport, always makes me look upon him with a degree of 
shuddering, and feel that a man who can find his pleasure in the wanton 
destruction of little birds, the most humble of all animals in their claims, 
the most delicate, innocent, and pure in all their tastes and habits, and 
comparatively useless for food, puts himself beyond the pale of humanity, 
and could scarcely, with safety, be trusted with a child. It were worth 
considering always, how many of our pleasures are purchased at a most 
bitter expense of happiness and life to others ! Two or three days' cours- 
ing, manly and healthful as the exercise on horseback undoubtedly is, and 
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strongly exciting as the sport is, did not quite reconcile me to it ; and the 
wailings and shriekings of the afirighted and dying hares in the jaws of 
the hounds, sounded in my ears for several days afterwards like the cries 
of expiring children. 

I shall not be straying from my proper daty if I ur^ the beneficent ex- 
ample of London strongly upon my own countrymen. Excepting the Com- 
mon in Boston — containing about forty-five acres of ground, exceedingly 
beautiful in its location and improvements — and two other small openings 
in Franklin-Place and Louisburg-square, both upon a very limited, scale, 
here is a large and constantly increasing population crowded together in 
one dense mass, with narrow streets and confined alleys, and basement 
stories, doomed to a comparative privation of Heaven's freest and great- 
est ble8sing8---light and air. A Botanical and Pleasure Garden has been 
laid out, and is maintained by private subscription^ accessible to subscrib- 
ers or upon the payment of a light fee, which it is earnestly to be hoped 
for the credit of this city, long dbtinguished by its liberality and public 
spirit, may receive every encouragement, so that its improvements and ad- 
vantages may be greatly extended. New York, with a population of 
three times the extent of Boston, is scarcely more favored, excepting in 
the width of its streets; for, with the exception of those delighful 
grounds, the Battery, at the very extremity of the city, the open space in 
Sront of the City Hall, dignified, par excellence, by the name of the Park, 
and the open grounds attached to St. John's Church, but not accessible to 
the public, the city has no provision of this kind for public recreation and 
health. As there is little room in the city proper which can now be ob- 
tained, she ought at once, at any expense, to secure the charming grounds 
at Hoboken, to be devoted forever and exclusively to these objects. Hav- 
ing already, with the most honorable enterprise, achieved one of the most 
extraordinary enterprises of the age, orii^^ed of any age, that of bring- 
ing* hy a capacious tunnel of forty miles in lengih, a river of pure water 
into her city, and dispensing, with an unrestrained munificence to those 
who cannot purchase it, this most important element, next to vital air, of 
human existence ; let her go on, and make the other provision, to which I 
have referred, for the health and comfort of a population already great, 
and destined to increase with an unexampled rapidity beyond any bounds 
which the imagination would now even dare to prescribe. 

Philadelphia has set a better example than most other cities in this re- 
spect, in having laid out her streets of a capacious width, in having given 
to most of her houses, yards or gardens of a good size, and in having 
formed, in diflferent parts of the city, public squares oi some extent, which 
ore equally ornamental and useful. But she has done httle compared with 
what she might have done ; and it is to be hoped that she will be promp- 
ted to add to a city, the most convenient and beautiful in the Union, some 
public gardens and pleasure grounds, admission to which shall be freely 
offered to her inhabitants ; and more especially for the benefit of that class 
of them who can have no such indulgences but as the offerings of public 
beneficence. Baltimore has nothing that deserves the name of a square 
or pleasure-ground, unless we are to rank under that designation the 
beautiful enclosure which she has recently purchased for a cemetery ; a 
place, indeed, for a melancholy and instructive pleasure, but more proper- 
ly devoted to silence a^d seclusion, and not at all of the character to 
which I refer. Lowell--^estined to contain a large and laborious popula- 
VOL. X. — NO. VII. 36 
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tioiiy and of a character particalarly demanding snch places of recreation, 
with an unlimited extent of land at her dispos^ costing scarcely anything, 
and with an investment in her manufacturing establishments of ten or 
eleven millions of dollars — has not a public square so large as a pocket- 
handkerchief. This omission has always impressed me with painful sur- 
prise. Knowing, as I do, the high character of the gentlemen who 
founded and built this flourishing city, now grown to manhood almost in a 
day, I can ascribe such an omission only to a want of consideration, and 
to the fact that the population has already extended far beyond any calcu-- 
lations which they could, with sobriety, have formed at its commencement." 
It is not too late to supply this omission, which interest as well as philan- 
thropy most strongly dictates. 

Cleanliness, fresh air, and pure water, and the opportunity and the 
means of relaxation and innocent recreation, are almost as essentia] to mo- 
rals as to health. No one can doubt, in this respect, their direct and ben- 
eficial influence. The hch can take care of themselves, and can flee the 
sources of pestilence, and go after health and recreation where they are to 
be found. Not so with the poorer and humbler classes in society, to whose 
labor and service the rich owe all their wealth and many of their pleasures. 
Whoever goes into the low places in crowded cities, into the subterranean 
abodes where these wretched beings congregate like rabbits in a warren, 
or, rather, like swine in their styes, and enters into the melancholy sta- 
tistics of mortality, in such cases will learn some measure of the suffering 
which is here endured. In London, and other places of a similar charac- 
ter, the presence of the police and the officers of the peace, always in such 
places in strong force, will remind him that there is a connection not to be 
overlooked between condition and character, between destitution and 
crime, between outward filth and impurity of mind, neglect of person and 
neglect of morals. The most crowded parts of London are the most vic- 
ious parts ; and a new sholild not neglect the experience of an old country. 
A city without public squares and public gardens should provide them, 
and on a most liberal scale. In a pecuniary point of view, as rendering a 
residence in the city the more desirable, and so increasing the value of es- 
tates in it, I have no doubt that it would yield ample advantages and pro- 
fits. But health and morals are not to be measured by any pecuniary 
standard ; and where wholesome water, and fresh air, and light, and sun- 
shine, and cleanliness are concerned, no expense and cost are to be consid- 
ered as exorbitant. To talk about the value of land in such cases, and to 
place this in competition with health, comfort, and morals, is equally 
short-sighted and inhuman. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. L MasaackuseUs HorUcuUtaral Sodehf. 

Saturday J June 1, 1844. — Exhibited. Flowers: — ^From Hovey & Co. a 
yariety of fine roses, among which were Tea, Devoniensis, Leonie Char- 
mante. Calliope, Caroline, Philadelphia, &c. ; Bengal, Marjolin, Tri- 
umphant, Cramoisie Superieure, Augustin Hersant, Theresa Stravius, 
Eugene Perolle, General Soyz, &c. : Bourbon^ Heimosa andMarshail 
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Yillen ; Noisette, Smith's Yellow, ComtessQ de GiiUon, &e. ; aim bou- 
qaets. From J. Brock & Co., doable red, albicans pleno, rosea, and 
other peonies, irises, and bouquets. From S. R. Johnson, double Yel- 
low Harrison and Austrian Copper roses. From J. A. Kenrick, several 
pretty varieties of azaleas, Scotch labumum, doable white and dou- 
ble pink thorns, peonies of several kinds, day lily, fringe tree, &c. 
&c. From W. Kenrick, pasonies, laburnums, honeysuckles. Purple 
beech and other flowers arranged in baskets and bouquets. Bouquets from 
S. Walker and John Hovey. From Mr. Warren, three dahlias. From 
J. F. Allen, fine large clusters of Noisette Ami^ Vibert rose, cut from a 
plant set out in the border of a peach house. 

Fruits : From J. F. Allen, Black Hamburg and Chasselas Bar Sur 
Aube and Ferral grapes, Grosse Mignonne, Coolidge's Favorite, and early 
Royal GreoTKe clingstone peaches, (measuring eleven inches in circumfer- 
ence), and Fayal figs. Fine cucumbers from Mrs. Howard, Woodland. 
Cucumbers from Geo. R. Russell, West Rozbury. 

From Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry, Rocherter N. Y., handsome spec- 
imens of a new apple, called the Northern Spy, accompanying which, 
was the following letter to the President of the Society. 

Sir — We send, accompanying this, a few of the Northern Spy apple, to 
your address. It is considered a native fruit of western New York, the 
original tree having produced numbers of suckers, that are now bearing 
the identical fruit, it is esteemed hero, one of our best fruits of this sea- 
son, and it commands almost any price in our market. They aro sold at 
two to three cents each, now in the stroets, at the fruit shops. The tree 
is one of the most vigorous and handsome growing, and bears abundant^ 
ly. You will please present these specimens to the society in our name. 
There aro several qaite superior fruits, considered natives of our rogion, 
that we will forward in season for the inspection of your society. We 
have now growing, over three thousand young trees of the Spy, that will 
be two years old next fall. Very respectfully, <f-c., EUwaneer 4" Barry, 
Mount Hope Botanic Garden and Nursery, Rochester, N, Y., May S3, 
1844. 

The Spy appears to be a very superior fruit ; size, large ; form, some- 
what similar to the Baldwin, bright shining red, with a tender and juicy 
flesh, of a pleasant and agreeable flavor. It keeps till June. 

June Qth. An adjourned meeting of the society was held to-day, — ^the 
President in the Chair. 

A letter was read from H. O'Reilly, Secretary of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, accompanying a volume of the Transactions of the 
Society, with a request for an interehange of publications. 

Adjourned two weeks, to June 22. 

Exhibited. — Flowers: From the President of the society, JErrica radiita, 
and ampullAcea, both fine specimens. From W. E. Carter, a variety of 
cut flowers, embracing Phlomis tuberdsa, jBriza m4xima, (curious) white 
fraxinella, Polemdnium grandifl6ra, Whittle^'t, P6tt8ti, Re^vesit, and other 
peonies ; lupins, Harrison roses, Amaryllu Jacobs a, Baptista leuc6phe, 
and bouquets. From S. Walker, white fraxinella, Xychnis visdiria 
pl^no, S^irae'a an!incus, bouquets, &c. From P. Barnes, honeysuckles 
peonies, &c. From Jos. Breck & Co., irises of sorts, rod fraxinella, 
pansies, Papiver orient^e, pasonies of several kinds, new Crimson Bour- 
sault roses and bouquets. 
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HoYey & Co. exhibited a variety of roses, viz : — Tea, Lady Warren- 
der, Comte de Paris, Aurora ; Bengalf Triumphant, Roi des Cramoises, 
and Augustin Hersant ; Bourbon^ Bouquet of Flora ; Notaetie, Ne Plus 
Ultra, and Comtesse de Grillon ; Hybrid China, Lansezeur ; Boursauli, 
Dew Crimson, or Amadis ; also bouquets. From J. A. Kenrick, Magn61ia 
macrophylla, a fine specimen, peonies of several kinds, azaleas, &c. 
From W. Kenrick, roses, paeonies of several kinds, including P6ttsi» 
and Whittl^ji, fraxinella, and baskets and bouquets of flowers. From S. 
R. Johnson, beautiful specimens of the Austrian red and yellow or copper 
rose and yellow Harrison. From Mr. Warren, Seedling picotees, three 
dahlias, and pansies. From S. Sweetser, a large plant of Noisette Jaune 
Desprez rose, and C^reus speciosissimus in bloom. 

Fruits : From the President, several boxes, and a branch of the tree, 
of the Bigarreau de Mai cherry, a new variety, remarkably early. From 
J. F. Allen, fine Black Hamburgh, Ferral, and Chasselas Bar our Aube 
grapes, very large and handsome Royal George clingstone peaches. Gold- 
en nectarines, and black St. Michael fiss. From Mrs. Howard, Black 
Hamburgh, Miller Burgundy and Sweet Water grapes, the first very fine, 
and well colored. From Mr. Warren, fine early Virginia strawberries. 

Vegetables : From Mrs. Howard, early pears. From John Hill, W. 
Cambridse, early pears. 

Mr. H. W. Button exhibited two frames of cotton cloth, prepared with 
Whitney's water-proof composition, an article which has lately been 
brought into notice in England, and said to be an admirable substitute for 
glass for covering frames, melons, &c. It appears to answer a very 
good purpose. 

June I5th. — Exhibited, Flowers : From the President of the Society, 
several beautiful varieties of roses, among which Roi de France, Brilliante, 
Fabert carnea. Belle Marie, Paul Perras, and several mosses were the 
most prominent ; also Whittle;t, Hilimet and fr^ans peonies. From 
W. Meller, Seedling pelargoniums (some of them fine), yellow tea roses, 
pinks, verbenas, ^psonies of several kinds, bouquets, &c. From S. R. 
Johnson, fine specimens of Jaune Desprez and Lamarque roses ; also yel- 
low Harrison, several kinds of hardy roses, peonies, &c. From P. 
Barnes, bouquets. From Messrs. Winship, red fraxinella, Douglas's 
honeysuckle, spireas, peonies of several kinds, and a fine variety of pe- 
rennial flowers, bouquets, &c. 

Hovey & Co. exhibited upwards of thirty varieties of fine pelargoniums, 
among which were King John, Bridegroom, Roseum elegans, Arabella, 
Priory Queen, Britannia, Sylph, Matilda, Portia, Masterpiece, and several 
seedlings ; twenty varieties of verbenas, including Fine Blue, Gazelle, 
Bedfordtt, delicatissima. Bridesmaid, stellata, &c. : also fifly named va- 
rieties of roses, — ^the thirty finest specimens, which were awarded the 
premium, being as foUbws : — Hybrid- China^ Ne Plus Ultra, Moyenna, 
La Touterelle, Reine des Belgique, Columbienne, Violet de Belgie, Mad- 
ame Planti^r, Mrs. Rivers, Lansezeur, George IV., Pompone bicolor 
d'Audigne de la blanchaire, Parighot, Holmes's Mandarin, and Richelieu ; 
H Bourbon, Capitaine Sissolet, Brilliante, Henri Barbet, and Las Cases ; 
Frenchy Aspasie, Amiable Queen, Belle de Fontenay, and Champion ; 
Alba, Felicit^ Parmentier, Venus, Belle Clementine ; Damask, Madame 
Hardy, La Fiancee, and Painted; Hybrid Perpetual, Lady Fordwish. 
From J. T. Buckingham, a fine specimen of Cyprip^ium spectabile 
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From W. £. Carter, K&lmui latif^lia, in full flower, very beautiful, Idlium 
jap6nicum, magnolias, fine ; Hikmei, Whittl^j'f and fr^tgrans poeoniee, with 
other cut flowers and bouquets. 

From J. E. Teschemacher, two pelargoniums in pots, cultivated from 
cuttings, entirely in a chamber window and without any other manure, 
tiian guoTio and charcoal : the plants were 23 months from cuttings, and 
each measured 3 feet 6 inches in breadth and 18 inches high ; they were 
yet in fine bloom. From Jos. Breck & Co. fifly varieties of roses, in- 
cluding La Touterelle, Madame Hardy, Globe Hip, White moss, red 
Luxembourg moss, &c. ; also, sweet williams in variety, several peo- 
mes, campanulas, &c. with fine bouquets. From S. Walker, six speci- 
mens of ranunculuses, some of which were remarkably fine ; also pinks. 
From J. A. Kenrick, several roses, peonies of the principal sorts, and other 
flowers : also a noble flower of Magndlia macrophylla. From W. Ken- 
rick, a showy display of pceonies, roses, iocluding the Village Maid or 
striped rose, perenni&L and other flowers. From Mr. Warren, four dah- 
lias, roses, pansies, carnations, passion flowers, verbenas and bouquets. 

The premiums for peonies and roses, agreeably to notice, were awarded 
at this meeting, as follows : — 

Pjbonies. — For the best 13 flowers, a premium of $3 00 to W. E. 
Carter. 

For the second best 13 flowers, a premium of $ 3 00 to Jos. Breck & Co. 
Messrs. P. Barnes, W. Walker and H. W. Dutton, judges. 

Roses. Class I, — Hardy kinds. 

For the best thirty dissimilar flowers, a premium of $ 5 00 to Hovey & Co. 

For the second best thirty dissimilar flowers, a premium of $ 4 00 to 
Joseph Breck & Co. 

For the third best thirty dissimilar flowers, a premium of $ 3 00 to J. 
A. Kenrick. 

No premium was awarded in Class H. Messrs. Carter, Meller, and 
Copeland judges. 

Fruit ; From the garden of J. P. Cushing, Esq. by Mr. Haggerston, 
superior Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, White Frontignan, 
Sweet Water, and Grizzly Frontignan c'rapes ; these specimens were in 
fine perfection. From H. Hazeltine, l&verhill, fine large and very high 
colored Black Hamburgh and White Chasselas grapes, cultivated in a 
vinery, and brought forward with an air-tight stove, the vines started 
on the first of January ; we have not seen better colored berries of the 
Hamburgh during the season. From J. F. Allen, Black July, Ferral, 
Black Hamburgh, White Frontignan, Chasselas Bar Sur Aube and Mus- 
cadine grapes : also Golden nectarines and Black St. Michael's figs. 
From Mrs. Howard, Woodlajid, Brookline, fine Black Hamburgh grapes. 
From J. Bumstead, Roxbury, Keen's Seedling strawberries, very good. 
From A. H. Hovey, Hovey's Seedling strawberries. From John Gordon, 
Brighton, Methven Scarlet, Keen's Seedling and Early Virginia straw- 
berries. From Hovey & Co. , Hovey's Seedling and a neio Seedling straw- 
berry, the latter not yet named ; these were both on the trusses, showing 
the immense productiveness of each kind. From E. K. Whittaker, straw- 
berries. From Mr. Warren, Hovey's Seedling strawberry. From Thos. 
Galvin, gardener to Geo. Jones, Newport, R. I. , a fine cucumber 35 in. long. 

Vegetables : From S. Walker, six stalks of Myatt's Victoria rhubarb, 
weigMng 7^ lbs. large, fine, and well grown. 
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saBlly abundant thk year, and the cut worm has mown down crops as if a 
scythe had been through them. We never knew this pest of the farmer 
more troublesome. 

Vegetables. — New potatoes have made their appearance since our last ; 
first from Philadelphia, and then from the vicinity ; and thoy now come in 
of good size. The old stock is nearly gone ; some few Cnenangoes and 
Long Reds only remaining. Turnips have been abundant and good. Rare- 
ripe onions have come to hand from the Cape and of fair sixe. New 
beets and carrots in bunches are now plentiful. Cabbages are not abund- 
ant. Lettuce plentiful and good. Peas have been abundant ; but if the 
dry weather continues, the crop wiU be limited. String beans are now 
brought in from the vicinity. Rhubarb remains the same. New squashes 
have just come to hand. A few small lots of Southern com have been 
received from Virginia. 

Fntit. — ^The market is now rather bare of fruit ; scarcely any old ap- 
ples remain ; and new ones have only been received within a day or two m 
small lots. Sweet and sour apples from Virginia command fair rates. A 
few barrels of pears from New York have comprised the whole stock. 
Cherries have been abundant and excellent beyond any season for some 
years, and have commanded good prices. Strawberries from the drought 
have been less than half a crop. Forced peaches and grapes have been 
tolerably plentiful at our prices. Cranberries, owing to the season of 
other fruit, are lower. Currants have yet scarcely ripened, but they are 
selling freely. Green gooseberries plentiful. Tomatoes from Philadel- 
phia are now daily received. Cucumbers have just made their appearance 
from the gardens around the city ; the sup{)ly during June has been en- 
tirely from New York. In other fruit but uttle doing. — M. T., Boston^ 
June 98th, 1844. 
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ran IT department. 

Grape Vines will now be swelling their fruit rapidly, and the clusters 
will need thinning. Let this be attended to immediately, unless the vines 
are so advanced that it has already been done. Give due quantities of 
air, and be on the guard against the red spider or mildew. Shoulder all 
the fine clusters, and continue to lay in the new wood for next year ; prune 
out all useless branches and laterals, stopping the spurs which have fruit 
upon them, two joints bevond the branch. Treatment must of course be 
varied according to the forwardness of the crop. Vines in the open air 
will now have set their fruit : cut away all superfluous branches, and nail 
in wood for next year. Water with liquid guano once a week, in the pro- 
portion of 4 lb. to a bazrel of water. 
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Strmoberry Beds, The latter part of the month preparatioiis may be 
made for planting out new beds. The gfround should oe deeply dug or 
trenched, and well enriched with good old stable manure, adding a small 
quantity of guano. Early in August, as soon as the young runners are 
well rooted, the plants may be set out. Keep old beds free from weeds, 
and cut off the runners if not wanted to make new plantations. 

Cherry Trees may be budded the latter part of this month. 

Plum Trees may be budded the last part of the month. 

Summer Pruning of fruit trees may be performed now, if not done 
before. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias during the present exceeding dry weather will suffer greatly. 
The best mode to prevent drought is to mulch the roots with coarse ma- 
nure ; this is as effectual as watering ; syringing the foliage, howeyer, 
always has a good effect. Continue to stake, prune, and tie up the plants. 

Hardy Roses may be layered this month ; budding may also be per- 
formed. 

Tulips and Hyacinths should be taken up if not already done. 

Achimenes of the several species should now be repotted. They may 
be increased by cuttings. 

Creraniums not yet cut down should be attended to soon, and the cut- 
tings put in if young plants are wanted. 

Carnations and Picotees may be layered this month. 

Camellias should be constantly syringed and kept well watered. Cat- 
tings may be yet put in. Grading should be commenced the latter part of 
the month. 

Brompton and other stocks should now be sown for flowering next 
spring. 

Mignonette and Schizanthus seed, for blooming in November, should be 
planted now. 

Cactuses should be repotted if not done before. 

Tree Paonies may be increased by grafting them on the roots of the 
herbaceous kinds this month. 

Azaleas may be safely repotted this month. 

Chrysanthemums should be layered this month. Such plants as have 
been raised from cuttings should be repotted now. Water occasionally 
with guano. 

Orange and Lemon TVees may be budded this month. 

Hardy Perennial Plants ^ raised from seed, should be j^anted out this 
month where they are to remain. 

Oxalis Bowei and Hista, may be potted the latter part of this month 
for blooming in September. 

Fxichsias should be shifted into lai^r sized pots. 

Verbenas cultivated in pots should be shifted into a larger size, and trained 
up' to a neat trellis. 

Hardy shrubs of many kinds may be increased, if desired, by layering 
the branches. 

Greenhouse plants, of such sorts as are not particularly mentioned, may 
be propagated this month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Additional remarks on Root-pruning Pear Trees ; 
vnth an engraving illustrating the subject. By T. Ris- 
ers, Jr., Sawbridgeworth, Eng. Extracted from the 
Supplement to his Catalogue of Pears, By the Editor. 

Two years ago (Vol. VIII., p. 210), we copied, entire, the 
TVeatise of Mr. Rivers on root-pruning trees. Great inter- 
est was created among the amateur and practical cultivators 
of England, relative to this improved mode of bringing 
trees more speedily into a bearing state, and adapting them 
to the wants and purposes of garden culture ; and many 
experiments were put into operation to test. its merits. The 
results, so far, have been, we believe, highly satisfactory, 
and show that the advantages to be derived from the gene- 
ral introduction of the system, are fully as great as stated 
by Mr. Rivers in his pamphlet. 

Since its publication in 1842, further experience has ena- 
bled him to add^ome additional information, which he has 
embodied in a supplement to his catalogue of pears, and 
has illustrated the system by an engraving of a root-pruned 
tree : he has also represented the three common modes of 
training, viz. conical^ pyramidal and en quenouiUe. 

We are glad to see the interest with which many of our 
amateur fruit growers have entered into the cultivation of 
dwarf pear trees; the results of their experiments, if dic- 
tated by judgment, cannot but be satisfactory. Too much, 
however, must not be expected at once, or without some 
labor. Mr. Rivers has been at work fifteen or twenty 
years, and is thoroughly conversant with the details of the 
VOL. X. — NO. vni. 36 
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system/ and new beginners must not expect to be entirely 
successful at first : with practice, information will be ac- 
quired, and eventually all difficulties will be overcome. 

To be enabled to grow fifty, or even twenty^ of the best 
varieties of pears, in a garden, only fifty or a hundred feet 
square, is a great desideratum. Yet this may be as easily 
accomplished by root-pruning, as cultivating the common 
Dutch currant ; a tree, indeed, scarcely needs more room 
than a bush of good size. To the owners of small gardens, 
therefore, this system must be invaluable. 

In our volume already referred to, Mr. Rivers has given 
some directions upon the mode of cutting olST the roots by 
the use of a spade. He still considers that the best instru- 
ment for this purpose ; and although it may seem to be, as 
he states, " an ungarden-like operation," yet, to perform 
the operation with a knife would be altogether too tedious. 
In defence of spade pruning he '^ can only say it seems to 
answer perfectly well with his trees, and experience is gen- 
erally a tolerable guide." The operations are below the 
ground, and the trees are in no way disfigured. 

The following are the remarks of Mr. Rivers on his sys- 
tem, and the three modes of pruning, which are illustrated 
by engravings ; the second being that which represents a 
tree root-pnmed, and of which, only, we annex a copy of the 
drawing. The "en quenouille" system is just the same 
as the pyramidal, with the exception of tieing down the 
ends of the branches. The pyramidal form, from the less 
care which it exacts from the cultivator, is that which will, 
we expect, be more generally adopted than the en que- 
nouille : — 

" After several years' experience, I feel more than ever 
convinced of the utility of root-pruning of fruit trees when 
cultivated in gardens, and more particularly when applied 
to pears, which in our moist climate, and in rich and moist 
soils, are apt to grow so vigorously that no fruit is produced 
till many years after planting. There are seven eligible 
modes of cultivating pears in gardens, viz., as espaliers 
trained to stakes ; espaliers trained to walls ; trees pruned 
so as to form more or less of a cone ; pyramidal trees, for 
which see figure No. 2 [our fig, 9] ; as quenouilles, in 
which the ends of the branches should be brought down 
and fastened to the stem by ligatures of copper wire ; dwarf 
bushes, and as half standards : the two latter should have 
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their shoots shortened in summer, so as to form round and 
compact heads. To make all these fruitful, and to occupy 
as small a space as possible in the garden, they must be 
biennially, or in some rich soils even annually, root-pruned. 

A valuable auxiliary to precocious fruitfulness in pears 
is the quince stock. Pears grafted on the quince may be 
safely recommended for all rich moist soils ; the quince is 
almost an aquatic tree, and pears seem to flourish on it even 
in soils excessively cold and wet; but even for light and 
sandy soils, I am induced to recommend it ; only when 
planted in such soils the trees must have more care and 
higher cultivation. In such soils I should recommend the 
surface of the soil round the tree to be covered during June, 
July and August with short grass, moss, or manure, and 
to give them once a week, in dry weather, a drenching 
with guano water, about two pounds to six gallons, which 
must be well stirred before it is used, each tree should have 
twelve gallons poured gradually into the soil; by this 
method the finest fruit may be produced ; and, as it is very- 
probable that ere many years elapse, we shall have exhibi- 
tions of pears, this will be the mode to procure fine speci- 
mens to show for prizes. Our oldest gardening authors have 
said, that " pears engrafted on the quince stock give the 
fairest fruit ; " and they are correct. It has been asserted 
that the fruit is liable to be gritty and deficient in flavor ; I 
can only say that this season (1843), from my trees grow- 
ing on a cold clayey soil, I have tasted fruit of Marie Louise, 
Louise bonne of Jersey, and others, all that could be wished 
for in size and flavor ; this, in part, I impute to the season 
having been so moist ; it, therefore, points out the necessity 
of keeping the trees, even in cold soils, mulched on the sur- 
face and well watered in dry, hot seasons. 

I may now be permitted to point out selections of pears 
for difierent situations. I will commence with those adapted 
for pyramidal trees and quenouilles on quince stocks. These 
may be planted in rows, six feet apart, or a square may be 
allotted to them, giving each plant six feet, which will be 
found amply sufficient for garden culture, viz., for root- 
pruned trees. Some few esteemed sorts of pears do not 
grow well on quince stocks, unless ' double worked,' viz. ; 
some free growing sorts are budded on the quince, and 
after having been suffered to grow one or two seasons, those 
not so free growing are budded on them. As plants of these 
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are not yet to be had, they are not inserted in the following 
list, for ten varieties, (their respective seasons are given in 
the catalogue) : — Beurr6 Diel ; Beurr6, Easter ; Bewrre de 
Noirchain ; Bon Chretien (Williams') ; Duchesse d' Angou- 
leme, Glout morceau, Hacon's Incomparable, Jargonelle, 
Louise bonne of Jersey, and Marie Louise. For twenty, 
add Passe Colmar, Napoleon, Summer Franc R6al ; Beurri 
d' Amalis ; Van Mons Leon le Clerc; Fortunee (Parmentier); 
Saint Germain, Chaumontelle, and Beurr6 Moir6. For ten 
varieties to be cultivated as pyramidal trees, on pear stocks, 
the following will be found very eligible : — Captif de St 
H^I6ne; Beurr^ d'Aremberg; 3eurre Bosc; Dunmore; 
Beurre gris d'Hiver nouveau; Beurr6 Picquery; Beurre 
Ranee; Broom Park; Thompson's and Althorp Crassane. 
For twenty, add Doyenne gris ; Duchesse de Mars ; Fon- 
dante d' Automne ; Fondante du Bois ; Inconnue, Van Mons ; 
Jean de Witte, Knight's Monarch, Winter Nelis; Ne plus 
Meuris ; and Suffolk Thorn. Several names may be added 
to these two latter lists, with advantage ; or, if early pears 
are requirea, Citron des Carmes, Green Chisel, Musk Robin, 
and Summer St. Germain may be substituted in lieu of 
some of the above ; in general, the very early varieties are 
inferior in flavor. For espaliers, to be trained to stakes, 
Marie Louisa; Beurre d'Aremberg; Beurr6 Ranee; Easter 
Beurre, Glout morceau, Hacon's Incomparable; Beurre 
Bosc; Beurr6 Diel; and Ne plus Meuris may be selected. 
For a south wall, where pears are preferred to peaches and 
nectarines, the more tender varieties should be planted, as 
these are all of first-rate quality, viz., Crassane, Colmar, 
Brown Beurre, St. Germain, Gansel's Bergamot, Chau- 
montelle, Jargonelle and Passe Colmar, the latter is always 
rich and sugary when grown on a wall. For a west wall, 
Marie Louise, Glout morceau, Beurr6 d'Aremberg, Easter 
Beurr6, Winter Nelis, Ne plus Meuris, Van Mons Leon le 
Clerc, and Beurr6 Bosc, are recommended. For an east 
wall, Beurri Picquery, Beurr6 gris d'Hiver nouveau, Delice 
d'Hardenpont, Forelle, and Napoleon, will not' disappoint 
the planter. As a general rule, much larger fruit will be 
produced by pear trees trained to walls, but these are often, 
more particularly in warm, dry summers, not of so piquant 
a flavor as those from trees in the open quarters. 

In the extreme north, however, the finer sorts of pears 
can only be had from walls, consequently situation must in 
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many instances direct the choice of the planter ; in recom-' 
mending pears on quince stocks, for all cold soils and situ- 
ations even in the far north, I may appear theoretical, but 
from my own experience in some very cold and clayey soils 
in this neighborhood, I feel sanguine as to the result, for I 
have observed in my frequent visits to the pear gardens of 
France, that many sorts are often too ripe. Now, this is 
just the tendency we require. In our cold and moist cli- 
mate, most certainly pears will not get too ripe,«more espe- 
cially in the north of England and in Scotland. 

Pears seem to require a warm moist climate ; Jersey is 
probably the most favorable site for pears in Europe, and 
next to that fertile spot, the low moist situations near Lon- 
don, particularly in the neighborhood of Rotherhithe ; in 
that deep, alluvial soil, the Jargonelle and other fine pears 
may be said to attain to the highest possible degree of per- 
fection. In many parts of France the climate is too warm; 
I observed, when at Nantes, in 1842, the Chaumontelle and 
several others, very small and gritty. On inquiry, I was 
informed that they seldom attained full perfection, as the 
climate was too warm for them. The neighborhoods of 
Cheltenham and Worcester are very favorable for the cul- 
ture of pears. Many of the Flemish and French varieties 
ripen their fruit well, and are first-rate in size and flavor. 

1. Pear tree trained conically. — This shape is adapted for 
small orchards into which cattle are not turned, and for 
large gardens ; the lower shoots must be encouraged, and 
the upper shoots constantly shortened in summer, till the 
tree tias attained the conical form ; trees of this shape can- 
not at present be bought in the nurseries^ therefore grafts of 
one year's growth should be planted (those of two years 
are generally drawn up, and are bare of shoots at the base) ; 
from these all but one shoot should be cut off, leaving that 
which is most vigorous and erect ; this may be shortened 
to within two feet at the time of planting ; the following 
summer a leading shoot may be suffered to grow till July ; 
this should then be shortened to about oxie foot, which will 
encourage the growth of shoots on the lower part of the 
tree. An annual shortening of the leading shoot in July 
may continue till the tree has attained the height required, 
say from six to eight feet; and then, supposing the tree to 
be well-furnished with branches on its stem, so as to form 
more or less of a cone, root-pruning may be commenced. 
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and continued annually or biennially as required, its lead- 
ing shoot being constantly shortened and the tree not suf- 
fered to increase in height. By root-pruning, and pinching 
off the ends of the side shoots in summer, the tree will in 
time become a compact cone, bearing abundance of fruit 

9 2. Pear Tree trained pyramid' 

ically [our fig. 9]. — No. 2 is a 
portrait of a tree of Louise Bonne, 
of Jersey, taken here in autumn, 
1843, the tree four years old, six 
feet in height, grafted on a quince 
stock, and root-pruned ; this ap- 
proaches to the pyramidal shape, 
so well adapted for small gar- 
dens ; for trees of this form may 
be* planted six feet apart, either 
in a square appropriated to them, 
or in rows by the sides of garden 
walks. The above was one of a 
group, all of which were laden 
with fine fruit, so much so, that 
they required to be fastened to 
stakes; it will be seen that its 
roots are a mass of fibres, show- 
ing the effects of root-pruning ; 
the tree was taken up, that the 
^artist might give it with its roots, 
exactly after nature, or rather 
'art. The pyramidal form is per- 
haps, of all shapes, the most eU- 
gible for pears in the open quar- 
ters, as scarcely any pruning of 
their branches is required. By 
merely ffoing over the trees in 
June and July, and pinching off 
the ends of the side shoots to 
within two or three buds of their 
, base, they soon become well-fur- 
-nished with bearing shoots, and 
assume a close pyramidal form. 

Pear Tree trained in the Pyranddcl"^^^ height of the trCCS maybe 

form, regulated by fancy ; from six to 

eight feet seems the most eligible. Nothing can be more 
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interesting than these pyramidal trees when in full bearing : 
indeed they are perfectly beautifiil, and their fruit, from 
being fully exposed to the sun, are always fine and high 
flavored. Plants calculated to form these pyramidal trees 
can be purchased here grafted on quince stocks and also on 
pear stocks. 

3. Pear Tree trained en mienouiUe. — This is merely the 
pyramidal tree with its side shoots suffered to grow to a 
proper length, say from fifteen to eighteen inches, and then 
brought down gradually and fastened to the stems by stout 
copper wires, as given in the engraving. This must be 
done at intervals of some days, otherwise the shoots may 
be fractured. To prevent the branches and stem from be- 
ing injured, the loops of the wire should be made sufficiently 
large to allow the increase in , girth by the annual growth. 
Laid-cord, soaked in boiling linseed oil, will answer equally 
well, as it will last two or three seasons, and by that time 
the branches will be fixed in their respective positions. 
Pyramidal trees intended for quenouilles must not be root- 

S)runed till the branches have attained sufficient length to 
brm the curve required ; in short, the tree must be made a 
quenouille before its roots are touched. This will probably 
require two seasons or more, depending upon soil and cul- 
ture. Quenouille trees in France are olten from ten to 
twelve feet in height, and as they are not root-pruned, they 
are often, from excessive pruning of their branches, un- 
sightly masses of foliage, with but few fruit-bearing spurs. 
With root-pruning, six to eight feet seems the most agreea- 
ble height; and summer pruning of the shoots, a pleasant 
occupation, can be followed without inconvenience. Trees 
formed into quenouilles cannot at present be supplied." 

Our figure will show, at once, the form and appearance of 
the roots. Under this mode they are one mass of fibrous 
roots, destitute of large and long feeders, which go deep 
into the subsoil and take up nourishment often times inju- 
rious to the tree. Here we see it is rendered almost inde- 
pendent of the soil, and the '' feeding at home," as Mr. 
kivers expresses it, is fully attained. By the means of 
guano, which affords the most valuable liquid manure, 
they may be successfully cultivated in soils where, natu- 
rally, a tree would scarcely grow. In light sands, such as 
a portion of Cape Cod, by root-pruning and guano, pears 
may be produced in great abundance. 
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The selections of pears for particular situations, are for 
the climate of Great Britain, and may not be applicable in 
our climate. They may. however, offer some new hints in 
regard to certain kinds on certain soils, and suggest to the 
amateur the necessity of makuig judicious selections, adapt- 
ed to the locality in which they are to be planted. 

Our object is to interest every lover ot good fruit : we 
would not be understood as recommending all trees to be 
root-pruned : orchard cultivation does not, unless in certain 
instances, of long barrenness, require it. We wish to see 
the pear growing freely and abundantly in every garden, 
even in the small city enclosure, where we know some are 
already to be found ; and if Mr. Rivers's advice is attended 
to, success is certain. 



Art. II. Pomohgical Notices ; or notices respecting new 
and superior of fruits worthy of general cultivation, Z?e- 
scriptions and engravings of six varieties of native pears. 
By the Editor. 

Of the engravings and descriptions of pears, which we 
have given in the present series of articles, commencing in 
our last volume, only three have been American varieties, 
viz., the Gushing, Dearborn's Seedling and the Columbia 
virgoulouse; we now add six more to the number, and 
shall endeavor hereafter to augment the list until we have 
included every native seedling worthy of cultivation. We 
have on hand drawings of several others, including many 
new and esteemed kinds, but some further information is 
wanting to render our descriptive account of them com- 
plete. 

Our native varieties of pears are but just beginning to be 
appreciated. Some of them, which have been cultivated 
in England, stand equally high with many of the Flemish 
seedlings ; and when others are well known, they will be 
deemed important acquisitions to the best collections in 
Europe. 
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26. Pulton. K E. Farmer, Vol. VII., p. 386. 

Very few. of our native pears possess more real merit 
than the Fulton. Though not of the largest size, its 
general good qualities and abundant^ fruiting, claim for it a 
high reputation. This variety is a native of Topsfield, 
Maine, and was first introduced into the vicinity of Boston 
about the year 1826, when scions were sent to Mr. Thomas 
Greenleaf, of Quincy. These scions produced fruit in the 
fall of 1828, and specimens were first exhibited at the an- 
nual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
in September, 1829. It was brought into notice by Mr. 
Downer, through whose exertions many native pears were 
first made known to the public ; and in our Vol. 1, (p. 89), 
he has given a brief description of it, with several other 
native kinds. As the history of our native varieties is in- 
teresting to all cultivators, we here add the particulars of 
its origin and introduction, which were communicated in 
the N. E. Farmer. 

In the autumn of 1829, Mr. Downer, being on a visit to 
Mr. Greenleaf, of Quincy, first saw the Fulton in bearing 
in his garden ; upon inquiry as to its origin, he was informed 
that the scions were received from Mr. John Abbott, of 
Brunswick, Me. about three years previous, and that it 
was thought to be a seedling variety. A single specimen 
was given to Mr. Downer, who preserved it until it was in 
eating, when its qualities appeared so excellent, that he 
immediately addressed a letter to Mr. Abbott, requesting a 
description of the pear, and some account of its origin. In 
reply to this letter, Mr. Abbott communicated the following 
information : — 

" With regard to the Fulton pear, which I furnished to 
my friend Mr. Greenleaf, of Quincy, and which you saw 
and tasted last autumn, you appear to me to have, in all 
respects, well described it. I need not therefore attempt 
any alteration of your description. With respect to its 
history, I have to inform you that a family by the name of 
Fulton, about fifty years ago, removed from the county of 
Plymouth, Mass., to Topsham, in this neighborhood, and 
commenced a new farm. In a year or two after they com- 
menced their farm, Mr. Fulton and his wife, as the woman 
informed me, returned to Massachusetts to visit their 
friends, where she collected a considerable quantity of pear 
VOL. X. — NO. vm. 37 
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seeds, which she planted on her return home. I have 
counted on this farm, by this woman's planting, about forty 
trees. There are two or three trees, the fruit of which very 
nearly resembles each other. The rest of the trees produce 
only ordinary pears, — some of them very ordinary. The 
family derive a considerable income from these pears, as 
this sort of fruit is rather scarce with us. Their more 
ordinary kinds sell pretty well to those whose taste for 
fruit is not much cultivated, and also for preserves. Some 
of the sorts are well suited for this use. I have resided in 
Brunswick twenty-six years, and have nearly as long been 
acquainted with this pear. As this is the only good pear 
for the market in this neighborhood, I supply myself with 
it for three or four weeks, by having them gathered and 
brought me before they soften. I have thought them as 
dehcious thus ripened in the house, as on the trees." 




BSiUonPear. 

Prom Mr. Greenleaf's trees scions were disseminated, 
and the variety is now to be found in all good collections 
of fruits. The peculiarity of its gradual ripening we have 
already noticed, in the account of our visit to Mr. Manning's 
garden in 1839 (Vol. T., p. 407.) Every fruit that falls 
from the tree, mellows in the house ; this greatly enhances 
its value as a market fruit, as it may be picked when quite 
hard aud transported many miles without injury. Our 
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engraying (fig. 10, p. 290), is from a specimen, from the 
collection oi Mr. Manning, in the autnmn of 1842. 

SizSj medium, two and a half inches long, and two and 
a half inches in diameter : Form, nearly round, slightly 
uneven, flattened at the eye : Skin, fair, of a clear bright 
cinnamon russet, in some places showing a deep yellow 
ground: Stem, medium length, about one inch, smooth, 
light brown, deeply inserted in a round cavity : Eye, me- 
dium size, open, moderately sunk ; segments of the calyx, 
rather long, projecting, stiff: Flesh, white, fine, melting 
and juicy : Flavor, rich and excellent, though not much 
perfumed : Core, large : Seeds, medium size, short, pale 
brown. Ripe in September and October.' 

The tree is of vigorous growth, upright in its habit, like 
the Seckel, forming a well shaped head ; perfectly hardy 
and a constant and abundant bearer. 

26. Lewis. N. E. Farmer, Vol. VII., p. 266. 

This excellent pear when first introduced, was scarcely 
considered as worthy of cultivation. Mr. Downer, whose 
knowledge of fruits is very extensive, was acquainted 
with the original tree for ten years before he was suffi- 
ciently convinced of the value of the variety, to introduce 
it to his collection. Subsequently he procured scions, which 
were grafted into old trees, in his garden, and they soon 
produced abundance of fruit, which gave him an opportu- 
nity to test its merits more fully. In some seasons it did 
not quite meet his expectations ; yet the good crops which 
he had seen on a young tree in Mr. Williams's garden, gave 
him a good opinion of it, and he thought its good qualities 
were too numerous to allow him to give it up. Further 
experience has shown that he was correct, and it likewise 
shows the importance of fully testing any native variety 
before discarding it. In our Vol. L, p. 91, Mr. Downer's de- 
scription of it will be found. So good did the Mass. Hort. 
Society esteem this pear, that a fine painting of it was exe- 
cuted by Harvey, for the ornament of the room. 

In the garden of the London Horticultural Society, the 
Lewis has proved to be first rate, and is so classed in the 
3d edition or their CatalogTie, with the remark, '' excellent, 
sugary and melting." It is now well ascertained, that its 
excellence greatly depends on the produce of the tree, and 
the mode of ripening the fruit, — and probably more on the 
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latter cause than anything else. We have onrselves tasted 
specimens which were quite inferior, and others which were 
of the highest character. The fruit from which our engraving 
was made, (Jig. 11), was of the latter description ; it came 




Lewis Pear. 

from the excellent collection of J. S. Cabot, Esq., of Salem, 
whose fruits are always of remarkable size and beauty, and 
was a fine specimen of this variety. It fully sustained the 
judgment of Mr. Thompson. The tendency of the tree to 
produce immense crops, is as great as the Seckel, and in 
consequence of this they are generally found, like the lat- 
ter, quite small, and often possessing but few of the real 
quahties of the pear. 
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The Lewis pear is stated, by Mr. Downer, to have origi- 
nated on the fann of John Lewis, Esq., of Roxbury ; he 
was acquainted with the variety as 16ng ago as 1819, when 
he visited the tree in the fall, and found it loaded with fruit, 
some of which were "middling large and pretty fair, but 
more under middling; some blasted and many small ones;" 
and he concluded not to try it. Having repeatedly heard 
of its selling well in the market, under the name of Rox- 
bury St. Germain, five years afterwards he looked at it 
again, at the same season of the year, and he thought no 
better of it than before. The tree was entirely too full. 
Both times he saw the tree, it stood in the grass ground, 
under common cultivation. In the autumn of 1828, Mr. 
Downer visited the ** highly cultivated vegetable fields of 
A. D. Williams, in Roxbury;" there was a fine young 
tree, grafted from the above mentioned tree, in full bearing 
(about three bushels on it) fair and large sized fruit, also 
bearing the same the year previous. It resembled the St. 
Germain in taste but not so highly flavored. Mr. Lewis 
states that the tree sprang from seeds of the common button 
pear, planted many years since. The tree of this variety 
growing more vigorous than the others, and showing larger 
and handsomer leaves, induced him to let it remain, and it 
had then (1829) been in bearing twenty years. Suckers 
from the original tree as well as the parent, have given 
constant crops of fruit for the last ten years. 

Size, medium, two and three quarter inches in length, 
and two and three quarter inches in diameter: Form, 
rounded, obov&te, large at the crown, tapering in a swollen 
manner to the stem when it ends obtusely: Skin, fair, 
nearly smooth, yellowish green when mature, very regu- 
larly covered with russet points: Stem, long, about one and 
a half inches, smooth, dark brown, with some greyish 
specks, inserted in a very shallow cavity : Eye, medium 
size, open, slightly depressed in a broad shallow cavity ; 
segments of the calyx, short: Flesh, yellowish, coarse, 
melting and juicy^ with a slight grit at the core : Flavor, 
rich and sugary, with an agreeable spicy perfume : Core, 
large : Seeds, large, pale brown. Ripe from November to 
February. 

The tree grows vigorous and handsome, with long 
branches, often bending like the weeping willow. 
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27. Andrews. N. E. Fcarmer^ Vol. VII., p. 266. 

^^^^'JofaomecoUeetions. 

About the period of the estabhshment of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, in 1829, much attention was 
given to native varieties of fruits, and our correspondent, 
Mr. Downer, to whom we have been indebted for the ex- 
cellent article, which we have already referred to in our 
first volume, was among the most zealous in seeking out 
and making known such as were worthy of cultivation. 
The Society, anxious to promote a commendable zeal 
among cultivators, and proud to possess such native varie- 
ties as had been introduced, was at a large expense to have 
accurate paintings, of several of the choicest kinds, executed 
for the ornament of their room ; six or more were com- 
pleted, and among the number the Lewis and Andrews. 
These beautiful paintings, by Harvey, were destroyed or 
injured beyond recovery, by a fire, in 1835, which partly 
destroyed the building occupied by the Society. We have 
now before us the painting of the Andrews, blackened and 
disfigured by smoke, but sufficiently distinct to show the 
form and color of this excellent pear. 

The best account we have of the Andrews pear {fig. 12, 
p. 295), has been given in our Vol. I., p. 89, by Mr. Downer, 
and if all our readers could turn to that article, it would be 
unnecessary to repeat it. It is supposed to have been a 
native of Dorchester, from whence the original tree was 
removed about fifty-five or sixty years ago, to the garden 
of Mr. Andrews, in Court street, Boston, where it produced 
abundantly for many years, until it died. Previously, 
however, to its death, from its known excellence, scions 
had been taken off and inserted in other trees. It was 
originally supposed to be a foreign variety, but all subse- 
quent importations of trees from Europe have never pro- 
duced its like, and it is now considered, beyond a doubt, a 
native fruit. 

Without doubt this variety stands among the very best 
American seedlings ; in size and appearance as well as in 
its peculiar flavor, it is second to no other. The tree is not 
a vigorous grower, but it produces constant and excellent 
crops. No collection can be considered complete with- 
out it. 
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Size, large, three inches long, and two and three quarter 
inches in diameter : Form, oborate pyramidal, large and 

12 




Andrews Pear. 

full at the base, gradually diminishing till near the stem, 
when it is suddenly contracted and tapers to a point : Skin, 
fair, smooth, yellowish green, broadly tinged with dull red 
on the sunny side, through which appears scattering points 
of brownish russet : Stem, medium size, about three quar- 
ters of an inch in length, stout, curved, smooth, pale brown, 
fleshy at the base, adjoining the fruit obliquely, on the side 
of a prominent projection: Eye, medium size, open, and 
deeply sunk in a round cavity; segments of the calyx me- 
dium length : Flesh, yellowish white, coarse, melting and 
juicy : Flavor, rich and sugary, with a peculiarly delicious 
aroma : Core, medium size : Seeds, large, very long, light 
brown. Ripe in September and October. 
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28. Washington. American Orcfiardist, 2d Edition. 

Robertson. N, E. Farmer, Vol. VII., p. 259. 

The Washington pear {Jig. 13) is a native of Delaware, 
It was first introduced into the vicinity oif Boston, by Mrs. 
Griffith, of Charlieshope, New Jersey, who sent scions of 




Waahing^ton Pear. 

it to Gofham Parsons, Esq., about the year 1831 or ^32. 
It was first described, under the present name, in the Amer- 
ican Orchardistj and subsequently by the late Mr. Manning, 
in his excellent article in our volume for 1837 (III., p. 47), 
and in his Book of Fruits, p. 80. 
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The first notice of it we can find, is in the N. E. Farmer j 
for 1830, as referred to above, where an account of it is 
given, in a letter dated November, 1828, from Gen. Forman, 
of Maryland, to the late Wm. Prince, of Flushing, L. I., 
under the name of the Robertson pear. This letter reads 
as follows : — " The Robertson pear, which I send, is highly 
esteemed and universally admired. It was discovered in a 
thorn hedge at Naaman's Creek, Deleware, by General 
Robertson, the owner of the land, a gentleman who was 
very attentive to fruit. You may call it the Naaman's 
Creek or Robertson pear, as you please. It is a healthy 
tree and certain bearer, and comes in about ten days after 
the Doyenn6 or butter pear." 

Another and later account has been given of this variety 
in Hoffy's Orchardisfs Companion, where it is stated in a 
letter 'from Dr. J. W. Thompson, of Wilmington, dated 
August, 1841, " that this delightful pear was discovered and 
brought to notice by the late General lliomas Robinson, 
of Naaman's Creek, New Castle Co., Deleware. On mov- 
ing a fence on his farm, about forty years ago, he found a 
young pear tree nearly grown, — in a short time it produced 
fruit, precisely similar to the specimens I now send you, 
for these pears are from the same original tree, which is 
now alive and vigorous and bears every year." The same 
writer also states, that " it was called by General Robinson 
the Washington pear, in honor of his valued friend and 
revolutionary commander." The variety described as the 
Robertson and the Robinson is undoubtedly the same, and 
the error probably arose from a mistake of General For- 
man. It is now, however, well known as the Washington 
pear. 

Size, medium, three inches long and two inches in diam- 
eter : Form, oblong, largest about one-third from the eye, 
contracted in the middle, ending very obtusely at the stem : 
S/dn, very fair, smooth, beautiful lemon yellow when ma- 
ture, broad and faintly tinged with red on the sunny side, 
thickly and regularly covered with reddish russet points, 
paler and smaller on the shaded side, and around the stem 
a few touches of clear russet : Stem, medium length, about 
one and a quarter inches, pale brown, slightly wrinkled, 
and inserted on one side of a slight projection in a very 
shallow cavity : Eye, small, closed, moderately sunk in a 
somewhat furrowed depression; segments of the calyx 
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rather short, pointed : Fleah^ white, fine, buttery, melting 
and juicy : Flavor^ rich and sugary, with a peculiarly de- 
Ucious perfume : Core, large : SeedSj medium size, pale 
brown. Ripe in September. 

The Washington is a pear of the first quality, and ranks 
among our best native varieties. It is remarkably beauti- 
fill, perhaps, in this respect, the handsomest pear yet origi- 
nated in this country : its clear yellow skin, dotted with 
red and russet points, and its blushing cheek, render it 
preeminent. The tree grows vigorously, but does not at- 
tain a large size ; and is an abundant bearer. In some soils 
the pears are rather small, but in several collections, par- 
ticularly in Salem, from whence we have been favored 
with many specimens, they are remarkably fine. We can 
with Mr. Manning recommend it as every way worthy 
of ej(tensive cultivation. 

29. Cabot. Book of Fruits, p. 81. 

Our drawing of the Cabot pear (Jig. 14, p. 299), is from a 
very fine specimen we received from Mr. Cabot's collection 
last autumn (1843). We had previously received it from 
the late Mr. Manning, in 1841, but not in such perfection as 
the present. Wishing to know the true history of every 
variety we describe, we addressed a note to Mr. Cabot re- 
specting the origin of this variety, to which he sent the 
following reply : — 

'* The * Cabot pear,' so named by the late R. Manning, 
about which you ask me, was, with many other seedling 
pear trees, raised by me from a seed, I think of the Brown 
beurr6. It was planted about the year 1821 or '22, and 
bore fruit for the first time while standing in the nursery 
row, at eight years from the seed, about 1829 or '30. The 
original tree is dead, having been taken up, with others, 
contrary to my intentions, during my absence, to plant out 
in another situation. For the want of proper precaution or 
some other cause, it perished : it had been, however, previ- 
ous to its removal, propagated to some extent by grafts 
from the original tree,' With me, on a pear stock, it is a 
strong growing tree, bearing freely and rather abundantly, 
not keeping long after its season of ripening, in September. 
In some situations in this vicinity the fruit cracks, but it 
has shown no disposition to do this in my garden ; — the 
fruit with me is perfectly smooth and fair." 
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Mr. Manning first fruited it in 1837, and after two years 
trial he pronounced it "decidedly a first rate fruit and 
worthy oi extensive cultivation." Its liability to crack in 
certain localities, may induce some cultivators to discard it, 
though we think this should be no objection till it is fairly 
tried. The beurr6 Diel, in some soils, cracks as much as 
the white Doyenn6. 

14 




Cabot Pear. 

Size, medium, two and a half inches long, and two and 
a half inches in diameter : Form, roundish obovate, slightly 
irregular, full around the eye, regularly tapering into the 
stem : Skin, rough, uneven, clear cinnamon russet, with 
some indistinct whitish points, and a little marbhng of red 
on the sunny side : Stem, medium length, about one inch, 
light brown, with russet protuberances, fleshy at its junc- 
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tion with the fruit : Eye, medium size, open, considerably 
sunk in a round cavity ; segments of the calyx, broad, me- 
dium length: Flesh, greenish white, melting and very 
juicy: Flavar, sprightly and pleasant with an agreeable 
perfume : Core, medium size : Seeds, small, black. Ripe 
in October. 

30. BuFFUM. New Atnerican Orchardist 

The Buffum pear, though ranking only as a second rate 
fruit, as regards its eating qualities, is, notwithstanding, one 
of the most valuable native seedlings. In the first place, its 
growth is unusually handsome ; the branches grow erect 
and straight, and the tree forms a beautiful cone, even 
without scarcely any attention to pruning ; indeed, if it 
only produced an ordinary pear, it would then be a tree 
which should find a place in every suburban garden. The 
Glout Morceau, from the handsome growth of the tree, 
independent of its fruit, has been highly recommended by 
the late Mr. Loudon, in his Arboretum Britannicum, for 
picturesque plantations, and a fine drawing of a full grown 
tree is given in that splendid work. The Bufi*um is an- 
other variety, equally eminent in this respect, and a vigor- 
ous and healthy tree will always claim the admiration of 
fhe lover of ornamental plantations. In the second place 
it is a very good fruit, coming in at a desirable season, and 
of handsome appearance. And in the third, it is a most 
abundant bearer, and what is of material consequence, al- 
ways sells well in the market. 

The Bufium originated in Rhode Island, and was intro- 
duced into the vicinity of Boston about the year 1828 or 
'29. Mr. Manning exhibited specimens of it just after the 
organization of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
1,829, since which time it has gradually found its way into 
collections of fruit, but is not yet so well known, as its me- 
rits, taken as a whole, deserve. Our engraving {Jig. 15, 
p. 301), is from an excellent specimen from the collection 
of Mr. Manning. 

Size, medium, two and a half inches long, and two and 
a quarter inches in diameter : Form, oval, largest at the 
eye, rounding to the stem, where it ends obtusely : Skifi, 
fair, smooth, pale yellow, interlaced with russet, brownish 
red on the sunny side, with a few scattered, greenish, spots ; 
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Stem J short, about half an inch, stout, rough', and slightly 
sunk in a shallow cavity : Eye, rather large, little de- 




pressed : Flesh, fine, white, and melting: Flavor, agree- 
able and good : Core, medium size. Ripe in September. 

The examination of specimens, and drawing up de- 
scriptions, is necessarily slow. Every season, for three 
years, we have made many additions to our list of draw- 
ings ; yet, with some varieties, owing to the imperfection 
of the specimens in some way, full and accurate descrip- 
tions could not have been made out without this repeated 
inspection of the fruit. The seasons have such an influ- 
ence, that when one year a pear is first rate, another it is 
quite indifferent : again^ in some years they are high col- 
ored, when in another they would not be readily recog- 
nized as the same variety. • We have, in some instances, 
examined many specimens from various cultivators, to 
make one description complete. The coming autumn will 
afford us an opportunity to examine many new fruits as 
yet but little known, and others whose qualities are not 
fully ascertained. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Third Annual Report of the American Institute^ 
on the subject of AgricuUitre, to the Lesislahire of New 
York, 1 Vol. 8vo.- pp. 343. New York. 1844. 

The report of the Institute, the publication of which, for 
some time, has been looked for, has made its appearance, and 
contains its whole proceedings for the year, up to April, 
1844. It embodies a mass of information on various agri- 
cultural subjects, particularly on silk, to which upwards of 
one hundred and fifty pages are devoted, comprising the 
greatest amount of information respecting the actual condi- 
tion of the silk manufacture in this country, ever published. 
We only wish the statements and facts presented could 
reach every intelligent farmer in the United States. 

In the prefatory remarks to the report, which is made, 
a Senate document, according to a law of the State, it is 
stated, that about 240,000 visiters attended the 16th Annual 
Fair, and that the number of articles exhibited was 20,000; 
twenty times greater than in 1828. During the sixteen 
years, 674 premiums have been awarded in gold and silver 
medals, books and diplomas. 

Mr. Teschemacher's excellent address before the Insti- 
tute forms part of the report, and will be read with interest 
by every lover of agricultural improvement. We have 
already, in anticipation of its appearance, given his remarks 
on guano (p. 232), which forms the principal subject of the 
discourse : other portions of it are interesting, but we can 
only find room for his remarks on the benefits derived firom 
agricultural meetings : — 

" If there is any man who stands high in the estimation of his fellow 
men, may I add with great r^irerence in that of his Creator, it is the intel- 
ligent, the liheral cultivator of the land: it is he, who not only anxious to 
till his own soil well, is also ready to eommunicate his experience and 
knowledge to others ; it is he who is not only delighted with the luxuri- 
ance of his own crops, but who smiles with pleasure and complacency on 
the successful efforts of his neighbor ; it is he, who, far from feeling dis- 
appointment in the superior success of a fellow^ laborer, is always anxious 
to learn, to improve, and to exert his utmost intelligence in exciting the 
progress of the important pursuit of his life. Such are the men who 
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ennoble the state of agricaltare—- who raise the standard of the cultivator 
of the soil. The more science, intelligence, and indeed ail the powers of 
the mind, are pressed into the service of agriculture, the more sensible 
will its professors become of its dignity and worth ; and in proportion as 
these mental efforts are crowned with success, which they certainly will 
be, in the same proportion will these men feel themselves elevated in the 
scale of human eidstence, and find their happiness augmented. You will 
perceive that my earnest desire is to raise in public opinion the tiller of 
the soil ; not only because I am fully persuaded that there is no oocupa- 
tion which conduces so much to the independence, health and happiness 
of a whole people ; but also, because it is sure that unless it is so elevated, 
and can by that means command the association of superior talent and 
education, it is not possible to introduce into practice, or even to imitate, 
the vast improvements which the last few years have given to the agricul- 
ture of other countries. What a spectacle, for instance, has beeq this 
year exhibited at the various agricultural meetings in England. 

Men of the highest classes and character associating freely with all 
cultivators of the soil like brothers ; every one feeling that the common 
welfare and safety of his country, as well as of himself, depended more 
on the free development of the resources of the earth, Uian on any other 
circumstance. These meeting are proud days for agriculture ; the mass 
of information exposed, exhibited and interchanged, would fill volumes. 
It is a subject of great congratulation, that such meetings are becoming 
frequent here also. For it must be conceded, that although the informa- 
tion collected at these assemblies may be afterwards condensed and dis- 
seminated in a printed form, yet it is quite evident that knowledge of this 
nature is more readily and clearly acquired when the senses of the eye and 
ear are engaged, than when the acquisition of it is left simply to the men- 
tal exertion of reading. It is quite impossible for us at present to esti- 
mate the real value of these agricultural associations and assemblies. 
There, meet men of various calibre, of all opinions and ideas ; the practi- 
cal farmer and breeder, the theoretical agriculturist, the inventive genius, 
the scientific and practical mechanic, the student of vegetable economy, 
as well as the student of nature in its animal forms, the meteorologist, and 
the observer of times and seasons ; and their polar star, agriculture, — 
guided by this they wend their way, each anxious to throw his mite into 
3ie common stock of^ knowledge, and to acquire further information. 
There, are exhibited the finest specimens of the triumph of the mind of 
man over mere brute force and passion, in the magnificent breeds of cattle, 
sheep and swine. One is valuable for its power of draft, and another for 
its milk ; a third for its meat ; a fourth for its fat ; another for its wool, 
&c. Here, on this side, stands the man of science, ready to explain the 
nature of the various foods on which these animals are nourished ; and to 
excite to comparison and experiment on that species of food roost pro- 
ductive of muscle and sinew, of bone or of fat : willing to expatiate on the 
nature of milk and the other aninlal secretions, and to point out the re- 
sults of researches into the mysterious relation which exists between these 
and the food or treatment such animals require. In another group may 
be observed the mind of the mechanic, dilating on the value of various 
machines and implements of husbandry ; there again is the laborer in 
chemistry, explaining the nature of soils, their capacities, the value ol 
various manures, and collecting from the practical /armer his results, for 
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the purpose of comparison and further researches ; while another group 
is discussing the yalue of various grasses, grains, and other vegetahle 
products, — and what, my friends, is the general result of all this inter- 
change ? Scarcely a single man goes home without having learned some- 
thing useful ; many learn much, others little, hut all are gratified ; all 
look at such meetings, with satisfaction in those that are past, and with 
hope in those that are to come. What is the final end of this mass of 
ideas collected in one spot? It is this, — ^it becomes a matter of history ; 
these ideas are winnowed out, the chaff is scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, but the heavy valuable seed is sown in the mind, and produces, 
some twenty, some forty, and some an hundred fold. Such is the scene 
I have endeavored^ faintly to sketch to you, although its results are far 
more extensive than I can lay before you ; for the mere personal intro- 
duction to each other of those who attend these meetings, is productive of 
the greatest good. I have been chiefly engaged in my leisure hours in 
that minor branch of agriculture, called horticulture, and have always 
found that the greatest stimulant to the gardener was the examination of 
his neighbor's garden ; his practised eye would always, silently perhaps, 
but surely, detect where he was wanting, and where he could improve. 
So at these meetings, farmers are stimulated to visit each other's farms, 
to view the various processes going on, to take examples from the superior 
neatness and cleanliness in the bams, fences, tools, &c. &c. 

And there is certainly nothing which so much advances a man in the 
estimation of all around him, as order, cleanliness and system in practical 
farming ; nor is there anything in the whole routine of agriculture, more 
important or finally more productive than attention to these points ; emu- 
lation, in which these meetings are eminently calculated to produce. Per- 
mit me, therefore, to impress on your attention the great value of these 
agricultural associations, and to call on every individual to afford to them 
his most hearty countenance and support ; for there is no pursuit in which 
every member of the community has so direct an interest as agriculture. 
The quantity, and what to many in civilized life is of as much consequence, 
the quality of our daily food, is entirely dependent on the successful efforts 
of the farmer. Withiin the last ten years, there has been certainly con- 
siderable improvement in the quality of beef and mutton, and particularly 
of butter, and not only this, but the quantity of these good articles has 
materially increased, so as to bring them within reach of moderate in- 
comes. In the neighborhood of Boston, for instance, I have observed 
even within the last two years a manifest improvement in the quality 
of veal, owing, I believe, to introduction of superior breeds. Almost 
all these may, I think, be referred to the influence of agricultural meet- 
ings and associations ; therefore those who are not farmers, in subscrib- 
ing to and in countenancing them, do but increase their own personal and 
domestic comforts, while at the same time they are benefiting the whole 
country. 

The report, if published for sale, should be in the hands 
of every agriculturist. 
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Art. II. Transactions of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, together with an abstract of the proceedings of 
the County Agricultural Societies, Vols. II. and III. 8vo. 
pp. 410 and 671. Albany. 1842 and 1843. 

The Transactions for 1842 have been a long time before 
us, and the receipt of the new volume for 1843, has re- 
minded us of our neglect in so long allowing it to remain 
unnoticed. 

Vol. II. is mostly composed of essays on various subjects 
for which premiums were offered by the Society ; the most 
valuable of which is the Essay on the preparation and use 
of manures, by the late Willis Gaylord. Other essays are 
also very interesting, while some of them add very little to 
the value of the report. 

Vol. III. contains another valuable paper on Insects inju- 
rious to the field crops, orchards, gardens, &c. by Mr. Gay- 
lord, and another on the cultivation of Madder, which is 
now attracting the attention of agriculturists, by our cor- 
respondent, M. B. Bateham. In addition to the usual 
county reports, the remarks of Mr. Webster, Gov. Seward, 
Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Granger, at the State Fair, are 
reported, together with the addresses and remarks of sev- 
eral gentlemen at the county fairs and cattle shows, and 
the annual address by Mr. J. W. Knevels. 

New York feels the importance of cherishing her agri- 
culture; unlike our own State, she has appropriated liberal 
sums to be distributed among each of the county societies, 
and the result of this .liberal expenditure is beginning to be 
felt in every part of the State. We commend the example 
to the legislature of Massachusetts. May she not be behind 
the Empire State in the great work of agricultural im- 
provement. 



Art. III. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents 
for the year 1843. 1 Vol. 8vo. pp. 622. Washington. 
1844. 

We have been indebted to our representative in Congress, 
the Hon. Mr. Winthrop, for the Report of Mr. Ellsworth, 
VOL. X. — NO. vm. 39 
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the commissioner of patents. By the act of March 3. 1839, 
a certain annual sum was appropriated from the patent 
fund, for the collection of agricultural statistics. Similar 
appropriations have been made in successive years, and 
the present report is for the year ending with the close of 
1843. 

No act of Congress or appropriation of money, could be 
better applied than for the purpose of disseminating in- 
formation relative to the state and condition of our agricul- 
ture. It will awaken the attention of every intelligent cul- 
tivator, and bring him to appreciate the importance of his 
profession, and the certain results which are to be derived 
from its successful practice. 

Upwards of 200 pages are entirely devoted to agricultural 
subjects, — Wheat, Barley, Oats, Com, Potatoes, Hay, Flax 
and Hemp, Tobacco, Cotton, Rice, Silk, Sugar, Wine, &c. 
their growth or production, — experiments in cultivation, — 
improved varieties, — and other interesting statistics, are de- 
tailed, forming a valuable mass of intelligence. 

From the prefatory remarks of Mr. Ellsworth, we learn 
that no less than 12,000 packages of seeds have been dis- 
tributed from the Patent Office this year ; it is supposed by 
the commissioner that an improvement of 10 per cent, may 
be made by the selection of seeds, thus increasing the value 
of our agricultural products $30,000,000 annually. 

As a means of still further increasing the value of the 
annual report, Mr. Ellsworth remarks as follows . — 

*' The annual reports will show that much time is necessarUy occupied 
in collecting information. The materials are to be gathered both at home 
and from abroad. Vastly more might be done, and with still greater ac- 
curapy, were the energies of an individual devoted to this subject. The 
present duty on my part is, in a great measure, performed out of office 
hours. The examination of agricultural journals and correspondence is 
the means now chiefly employed for the purpose of gaining information. 
Personal conversation, and occasional journeys, have likewise afforded 
some aid in the prosecution of the subject. While engaged in this duty, 
I have felt a strong desire to visit the cotton, rice, and sugar plantations, 
as well as the corn and wheat growing sections of the country ; to exam- 
ine the cause of improvements, or the reason of failures ; and to gather 
all the information practicable for the public benefit. The expense of such 
an exploration would be small, and might be charged to the patent fund, 
leaving still an annual surplus for other purposes. 

Allusion to personal feeling may possibly seem out of place. The fact, 
however, is a pledge that I cliehsh at least a strong desire to aid the agri- 
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cultural community, embracing by far the larger portion of our whole 
population. 

Dunng the eight years that I have had the honor to superintend the 
bureau entrusted to my charge, it has been wholly reorganized ; an() within 
this time, it will be recollected, all its papers and records have been de- 
stroyed, but are now mostiy restored. Having been instrumental in the 
reorgaoization, I felt desirous to carry out the plan then proposed. The 
time has now arrived, when my duties might be changed, without injury 
to the public service. I pretend not to say how much could be done ; but 
I venture the opinion, that an appropriation to cover the expenses of a sin- 
gle year, in the prosecution of an object so important, would never be 
regretted. The country might understand more fully its resources, and 
Congress be enabled to legislate with still greater prospect of benefiting 
all the parts of our common Union." 

Mr. Ellsworth states that constant applications are made 
to the Patent Office, for copies of the reports, thus showing 
the deep interest manifested in the subject. 15,000 copies 
of the present one were ordered to be printed, but if not 
sufficient, we trust another year it will be augmented to 
50,000 copies. 



Art. 17. Topographical and Geological Description of 
Wisconsin^ ^c. By I. A. Lapham. Pamphlet. 12mo. 
pp. 96. Milwaukie. 1843. 

A LITTLE pamphlet, sent to us from the author, giving 
some account of the geological character of this new section 
of the country, — its mineral and botanical riches, &c. 
The number of plants that have been detected and exam- 
ined in the county of Milwaukie, without including mosses 
and the lower order of Cryptogamae, is 678 ; and in other 
parts of the state, 179: making in all, 867. This, how- 
ever, is supposed to be lai; from the actual number, as much 
of the county has not been visited by any botanist. 

The following remarks, upon the climate of Wisconsin, 
may interest some of our readers : — 

" From the observations made at the military posts within the territory, 
we are able to form a pretty correct estimate of the climate of Wisconsin ; 
and by comparison with the observations reported to the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, we find a remarkable similarity 
between the climate of Wisconsin and that of the interior and western 
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counties of that State. But as two of these military stations are much 
north of the most populous portions of Wisconsin, it is evident that the 
southern portions must have a climate rather warmer than New York ; 
and this accords with the first impressions of most persons of intelligence 
and observation, who have had the opportunity of direct comparison. One 
person remaxks, that he passed the 23d, 24th, and 25th of June in the 
heart of the far-famed Genesee country, and then not one of the farmers 
in a dozen had hoed his corn the first time. On the third of July, he landed 
at Milwaukie, and along the road west from that place, com was about 
*' tasselling out," and was at least five weeks in advance of the same crop 
in western New York. Persons, therefore, who are familiar with the cli- 
mate of New York, may form a pretty correct judgment of that of Wis- 
consin. , 

The winter of 1835-6, was almost entirely without snow, the ground 
being frozen very deep, became worn quite smooth on the roads, so that 
teams were able to do about as much work with wagons, as would have 
been done with good sleighing. This kind of winter, is, however, rare, 
as none like it has been seen since, unless, indeed, the present one should 
prove to be such. Snow visually falls in December sufficient for sleigh- 
ing, — ^is carried off by the * January thaw,' but is soon restored, and lasts 
until March. The winter of 1842-3, was distinguished by the unusual 
quantity of snow, and the great length of time it remained on the ground. 
Sleighing commenced about the tenth of November, and continued until 
about the same time in April, being five months." 



Art. V. The American Agriculturist's Almanac for 1845. 
By A. B. Allen, Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
Pamphlet. Svo. New York. 1844. 

This is the second year of the publication of this Alma- 
nac, under the superintendence of our cotemporary, Mr. 
Allen. It is got up on the same plan as that of last season, 
containing, in addition to two tables of astronomical calcu- 
lations, one designed for the east and the other for the west, 
a variety of useful intelligence to the farmer. A brief ac- 
count is also given of the period of the settlement, and the 
time of admission of each State into the Union, — the num- 
ber of square miles to each, and the population m 1840. 
It concludes with Mr. Ellsworth's Tabular Estimate of the 
crops for 1843, an important, though very^ incorrect report. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt. it. Domestic Nofiixs, 

. Annual Fair and Cattle Show of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety , at Poughkeepsie, Sept. 18th and 19th, 1844. — The next annual ex- 
hibitions of this flourishing society will be held at Poughkeepsie, on the 
16th and 19th of September next. Exhibitions of Flowers and Fruits 
form- part of the Horticultural Department, and collections are solicited 
from cultivators throughout the country. We copy the following from 
the circular of the association : — 

The Annual Exhibitions of the State Society, it is already well known 
to the public, are steadily increasing in interest and importance. The 
Fairs held within the last three years at Albany, Syracuse and Rochester, 
have proved every way satisfactory. The exhibition at Rochester, par- 
ticularly, was attended by immense throngs from different sections of this 
State, and by large representations from several other States, as well as 
from the neighboring British Provinces. 

The next Fair, to be held at Poughkeepsie, will doubtless surpass any 
of its predecessors, if we may judge from the interest excited and the ar- 
rangements in progress. The facSities of reaching that place by water 
communication, will greatly promote the convenience of persons who 
have articles to exhibit, as well as of visitors generally. The numerous 
excellent steamboats on the Hudson offer ready access and egress, which 
will prevent inconvenience from over-crowded hotels-— enabling visitors to 
spend a day at the Fair, and return homeward in the evening. Visitors 
leaving New York or Albany in the morning boats, will be able to take 
evening boats homeward, afler spending eight or ten hours at the Fair : 
so that, with the reasonable charge^ and excellent fare on the steamboats, 
and the arrangements of the State Society in connection with the liberal 
preparations of the citizens of Poughkeepsie, (including the facilities for 
visiting West Point, Newburgh, and other places where good hotels may 
be found,) the fullest confidence may be felt that the thousands who an- 
nually visit the State Fairs will be satisfactorily accommodated this year, 
whether they remain during the whole days of the Fair or spend merely 
a few hours on their route up or down the Hudson. 

The example of former years enables the officers of the State Society 
to remedy some inconveniences heretofore experienced ; and the efficient 
police that will be maintained, with the improved mode of arranging the 
grounds and buildings for the Fair and Cattle Show, must render the ex- 
hibition more than usually satisfactory to families visiting the place in 
carriages and otherwise. 

In addition to the multitude of premiums specifically offered, many dis- 
cretionary premiums will be awarded by the committee on non-enumerated 
articles, so that persons who have articles of any kind proper for exhibi- 
tion or competition on such an occasion, may feel assured that their arti- 
cles will be properly considered in the Reports and Premiums. 

Premiums are also offered specifically for competition among animals of 
various kinds from other States ; and the premiums for essays on Agri- 
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cnltoral Improvement, and for improved fanning implements, are also 
thrown open for competition to the citizens of other States. Various 
members of examining committees are selected from New England, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, &c. ; from which States, it is hoped, there will be 
sent to the State Fair many specimens of improved breeds and agricultu- 
ral implements. 

Persons who have animals or other articles to send to the Fair, are re- 
quested to inform the Recording Secretary at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod, that the Society may be better able to make adequate arranffementa 
with rail-road and steamboat companies ; and it is believed that sul those 
companies, whether in New England, New Jersey or New York, will, 
as far as practicable, encourage the cause of Agricultural Improvement 
by complying with the applications which will be made by the Society for 
facilitating travelling to and from the Fair at the cheapest rates. The 
liberality experienced in this way in reference to former exhibitions, war- 
rants a confident belief that neither the State Society nor the visitors at 
the Fair will be disappointed in the charges and accommodations in steam- 
boats and railroads. 

In order to have the arrangements satisfactorily made, it is repeated, 
animals and articles designed for exhibition should be reported (post free) 
as soon as practicable. 

Visitors from other States, and from remote sections of the State of 
New. York, can have accommodations secured in Poughkeepsie or its 
neighborhood, by addressing the Recording Secretary in due season. 

It may not be improper to add, in this connection, that many eminent 
Agriculturists and Public Officers from other States will be present, and 
participate in the proceedings of the Fair, as in former years ; and that 
meetings of the Friends of Agriculture will be held during the evenings 
of the Fair, as well as on the Show Ground during the last day, for the 
purpose of interchanging opinions on subjects connected with the progress 
of Agriculture in this and other States of the Union. 

It is hoped that friends of Agriculture in all sections of this and 
the neighboring States, (and especially the conductors of the press, whose 
presence ia invited to the greatest practicable extent,) will exert their in- 
fiuence in arousing attention among their neighbors to the satisfaction and 
advantage which may be derived from attending exhibitions like those at 
the Annual Fairs and Cattle Shows of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. 

Deputations are respectfully invited from the Agricultural Societies in 
other States, as well as from the County Societies in this State. Partic- 
ular attention will be paid to the arrangements for accommodating the 
Ladies in the exhibition of articles of domestic economy ; and such order 
will be preserved as may enable all to examine the articles exhibited, 
without confusion from crowds. — Henry O^Rielly^ Recording Secrelaryy 
Albany. 

The Chenango Potatoe.^-lB this potatoe and the Mercer identical ? The 
Mercer, it is now known, was produced on Neshanoc Creek, in Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania, from planting potatoe seed. There is, in Mercer 
County, a creek called Shenango, but not not Chenango. This last is a 
Chenango in New York. The true name of the potatoe, if it be the 
same, is the Merc^ or Neshanoc potatoe. The truth of history might as 
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well be preserved, as far as it can be, in the vegetable as in other depart- 
ments.—/. 5. Skinner, Washington, D. C, April, 1844. 

Setnoeed-^Preventaiive of the Curadio. — At a late visit to Col. Wilder's 
garden, we noticed that the plums were producing a heavy crop, and the 
Curculio seems less injurious this year than heretofore. On one tree, 
aivund which seaweed had been spread as far as the branches extend, Col. 
Wilder informed us he had not seen a single insect ; should it have the 
effect of keeping them off, it will be a neat and cheap remedy. Perhaps 
salt strewed on the ground before the seaweed is put on, would be an ad- 
ditional preventive. — Ed, 

Rochf River Grape, — You will receive, in due time, cuttings of the 
Rocky River grape. Dr. Kirtland, the most intelligent horticulturist in 
this section of the State, lives in the immediate neighborhood of these 
grapes, and I hoped to have seen him ; but unfortunately for my purpose, 
he was at Columbus, on my journey out and back. I called at Rocky 
River, and saw Mr. Wright, on whose farm (a mile distant,) the grapes 
grow. He told me he had three kinds of the native grape : one purple, 
very good ; one white, excellent ; and one small, but good for wine. He 
promised me cuttings on my return. I called, and was informed by him, 
that he was told the month of March was the time for cutting them. I 
gave him particular directions, in writing, to send two slips of the differ- 
ent kinds to you. To this subject every attention has been paid, and I 
regret not to have seen the slips in a letter to you. They will, however, 
be sent, without any doubt. — Yours, E. Whittlesey, Ohio, Fd>, 1844, in 
a letter to J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

PhUx Drummdndn. — I have plants of this beautiful species, which have 
furnished me with a constant bloom throughout the entire winter, and 
turned out into the open border is at this moment covered with flowers and 
buds. It cannot be too highly recommended, both as a parlor plant for 
winter and ^ furnish a rich patch of divers colored elegance through the 
summer months. Seeds sown in dry weather, in spring, may not appear 
until autumn, — which indicate that autumn sowing, and cooler, moister 
weather, are most favorable to its growth. — R, 

Insects destructive to the Lime Tree, — I have received a very interesting 
letter from Dr. Paul Swift, of Philadelphia, relative to an insect which 
is destroying the European and American Lime trees, (Tilia europea and 
americana) . A short paper of mine, on this subject, was printed in the 
Farmer^s Cabinet, and I propose to write another, containing additional 
information, accompanied with figures of the borers in all their states ; 
and, when it is ready, will let you have it for publication, if you wish for 
it. In Washington Square, alone, in Philadelphia, 47 European Lindens 
have been destroyed by these insects within two years ; and two rows of 
the trees, in front of the State house, in Chestnut street, have been 
attacked, and will soon be destroyed by them. The same insects are 
found here, and considerable numbers have been taken on our Cambridge 
Limes or Lindens this summer. — Yours, T. Wm. Harris, Cambridge, 
June 20M, 1844. — [This paper will appear in our next. — Ed.] 

Traelesc&ntia, virginica, a test for the detection of Acids, — Dr. C. T. 
Jackson states that the petals of the spider-wort, or Tradescantia Virgin- 
ica, a common and light blue flower, seen in many gardens, will furnish, 
on being bruised and squeezed in a piece of linen, a ^ch blue juice, which 
has the property of turning red by acids and green by alkalies. The 
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pulp, after being pressed , may be treated with a little alcohol, and will 
yield still more coloring matter. It may be mixed with alcohol and put 
up in corked phials for use ; or unsized paper may be stamed with it and 
dried, and will serve for testing solutions ; or the alcoholic solutions may 
be evaporated to the consistency of an extract, and be kept in that state 
until wanted for use, — ^when, by dissolving a little of it in water, or alco- 
hol, it may be employed for testing any solution for acids and alkalies. 
It is very sensitive, and is as convenient for use as litmus or tincture of 
violets, while it possesses the advantage over red cabbage liquor in not 
readily undergoing putrefaction and loss of color. I have occasionally 
used it for some years in chemical experiments. — (N. E. Farmer.) 

The Sixleenih Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts HorticuUural 
Society will be held in Boston, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 
18th, 19th, and 20th of September next. A larger and finer exhibition 
is anticipated, than has ever been made— especially of fruits — as the sea- 
son thus far has been more favorable than for the two or three past years. 
We hope to see many of our horticulturul friends present at the exhibi- 
tion.— -Erf. 

Hovey^s Seedling iS^fltoJcrry.-i-Success seems everywhere to have at- 
tended the cultivation of our seedling this year. At the exhibition of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, they were the principal object of atten- 
tion. The report of the committee states that '* the baskets of Hovey's 
Seedling strawberry, raised by Mr. Jackson, formed the most striking 
feature of the exhibition, and challenged the admiration of every specta- 
tor. The size of the berries ranged from four to five inches in circumfer- 
ence. There were three or four quarts of them, which were sold at auc- 
tion, in the evening, at about a dollar a quart." At the exhibition of the 
Flushing Horticultural Society, L. I., Parsons & Co. exhibited a bowl of 
Hovey's Seedling, containing the greatest number of fine berries in the 
room, although in competition with the famous British Queen and Prince 
Albert.— JStf. 
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Errata, — In our last number for July, p. 246, 22 lines from the bottom, 
for ** thus" read " this." In our number for May, the engraving should 
have been ^^ fig, 8" in the place of ^^ fig, 7," as^. 7 had already ap- 
peared. 

Hovey^s Seedling Strawberry, — I have your strawberry in bearing for 
the first time this spring, and I find that every flower is impregnated and 
swelling finely, promising a large yield and large fruit. I have taken a 
strong interest in the controversy about the dioeceous character of the 
strawberry, and as yet am disposed to side with Mr. Longworth. I have 
not made any experiments with this object in view, but I have frequently 
obtained different varieties from New York and Philadelphia, and in most 
instances they all bore well for a year or two, when they would run out, 
or become barren, notwithstanding that I tried nearly all the different 
modes of cultivation recommended through the papers, with very indifferent 
success. I have planted your strawberry apart from all others, except the 
old white, the Elton Pine and the male and female Hautbois, wishing to 
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test the qn^on whether they would impregnate thexnselYes or not, as the 
three varieties noticed above I presume would not mix with youi seedling, 
unless perhaps the Elton Pine, and of this variety there are only three or 
four plants, and of course these could not fecundate a^ the flowers of more 
than a hundred large plants of your seedling ; but be it as it may, this I 
know, — ^that, on diligent seaich, I cannot find a single blossom on the 
whole bed but is swelling and producing a perfect fruit. 

Although you have excluded the Hautbois as being a diflferent species, 
and not coming under the controversy now pending, I cannot pass them 
over without saying a few words in relation to them. Three years since, 
I received male and female plants of this variety from a neighbor, an old 
lady, who is ardently devoted to the cultivation of flowers and fruit ; she 
told me she had had the female plant in her garden for eight or ten years 
without obtaininof a pint of perfect fruit, when she was told that she must 
get the male ; she did so, and the result was, — as I can testify, — ^that the 
plants wer^ literally bending under the weight of fruit. Froip her I ob- 
tained my plants of both sexes, and for the last two years, as well as the 
present, have been, and now are, bearing profusely. 

You gave a cut in the Magazine, some time back, of a male and female 
flower, which agrees perfectly with the Hautboy variety. I received, 
some yeare ago, several varieties, such as Wilmot^s Superb, Downton, 
Chili or Lima, extra large, which all had the male flowers and never bore 
a CTO]^.—RespeUfully Yours, J, B. Garber, Columbia, Pa. May 20th, 1844. 
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June 22rf. — An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to day, — 
the President in the chair. 

Messrs. Walker, Newhall and Macondry were appointed a committee 
to consider the expediency of holding an annual exhibition ,^-and to report 
at a future meeting. George R. Kussell, West Roxbury, and R. S. 
Mackintosh, were admitted subscription members. Meeting dissolved. 

Exhibited. — Flowers : Hovey & Co. exhibited upwards of one hundred 
varieties of hardy roses, among which were Madame Plantier, Glorieux, 
Capitaine Sissolet, Naissance ae Venus, Catel, Yandael, Monteau, Globe- 
hip, Pompone bicolor. Bizarre Marbree, Flemish Mottled, La Fiancee, 
Columbienne, Moyenna, Vint neuf Juliet, &c. : — Ayrshire roses. Queen, 
splendens, and Rose Angle ; also bouquets. From S. Walker, sixteen 
ranunculuses, some of which were very fine ; also bouquets. From Jos. 
Breck & Co. paeonies of several kinds. Delphinium Barl6wn, Campdnula 
/>ersiceiblia and p. pleno alba and ceeri^lea, other perennial flowers, and a 
fine collection of roses, among which we noticed fine specimens of Brown's 
Superb blush. From P. Barnes, cut flowers and bouquets. From S. R. 
Johnson, Jaune Desprez, Lamarque and other tender roses, jLud several 
varieties of hardy kinds. 

From Messrs. Winship a very large and fine collection of herbaceous 
VOL. X. — NO. viir. 40 
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plants, including aJboat 100 varieties of ^>ir8eas, delpbimums, campanolaa, 
peonies, honeysuckles, &c., with about fiily varieties of roses, and elegani^ 
specimens qi the Deutzta scAbra, a fine ornamental shrub. From W. £en- 
nck , a handsome sh o w of peeonies, roses, honeysuckle , &c. From J. A. Ken- 
rick, rhododrendrons, Kalmta latif51ia, pasonies, azaleas, roses, &c. Froia 
Mr. Warren, Queen, Striata and six other dahlias, carnations, pinks, ver- 
benas, stocks, roses and bouquets. From S. Sweetser, roses, and a flower 
of C^reus serpentinus. Bouquets from J. Hovey and Misses Sumner. 

Fruit : The show to-day was one of the best of the season ; the speci- 
mens of Hovey ^s Seedling strawberries were the admiration of every vis- 
iter ; tlie grjapea and peaches were also excellent. From J. F. Mien, 
fine Grosse mignonne and Esurly Crawford peaches, Elruge and Golden 
nectarines, Black figs, Black Hamburgh grapes and Hovey's Seedling 
strawberries. From Capt. Lovett, very large and superior specimens of 
Hovey's Seedling strawberries ; also fine early Virginias. From Joseph 
Richardson, Cambridgeport, very splendid specimens of Hovey 's Seedling 
strawberries. From Mrs. Howard, Woodland, handsome and well colored 
Black Hamburgh and Sweet Water grapes and Black Tartarian cherries. 
From John Gordoq, handsome Methven Scarlet strawberries and Black 
Tartarian cherries. From Hovey & Co. fine Hovey 's Seedling straw- 
berries ; also trusses of a new seedUng, very handsome. From A. H. 
Hovey, handsome Hovey 's Seedling strawberries. Seedling Cherries from 
B. Merriam, Roxbury. Fine Bigarreau of Savoy (new), and other cher- 
ries from George Walsh. Cherries from T. MoUey, Jr. of Dedham, and 
strawberries from T. Edmands, Newton. From Mr. Warren, handsome 
specimens of Hovey's Seedling, Methven Scarlet and Keen's Seedling 
strawberries. 

Vegetables : Large and extra specimens of lettuce from Capt. Lovett : 
one variety was called the T\irki3hf and the other the Palestine lettuce, 
the former the largest variety, but the latter having exceedingly sohd 
heads and very tender ; the seeds were received from Smyrna, two years 
since. J. A. Kenrick exhibited twenty-four stalks of Myatt's Victoria 
rhubarb, all gathered from one plant; twelve of them weighing 121 lbs. 

June 29thr-~Exhibited. Flowers : From Joseph Brenk & Co. a variety 
of perennial flowers, among which were I^eiphinium Barl6wi» and two 
seedlings, double and very handsome ; Oatananche ceriilea, with beautiful 
blue flowers, an old plant, but rarely seen in our gardens ; Pentst^mon 
digit^dis, jphlox carnea, spireas, pinks, carnations, &c., with three or four 
specimens of dahlias, onfi of which was the Painted Lady. From S. 
Walker a collection of rananculuses, comprising a great assortment of 
colors and kinds ; also a superb specimen of Delphinium Barlowti, double 
pinks, carnations, cut flowers of several kinds and bouquets. From S. R. 
Johnson, Bourbon and Noisette roses, including fine Jaune Desprez and 
Lamarque, several hardy roses, white lilies, delphiniums, &c. From W. 
Kenrick, paeonies, verbenas, roses, &c. with baiskets of flowers and bou- 
quets, prettily arranged ; among the number were specimens of a variegated 
leaved plum (Priknus f51iis variegata.) Mr. Carter exhibited a beautiful 
seedling phlox, with a large rosy eye, shading ofl*at the edge of the petals 
of a pale pink ; also pinks, carnations. Campanula grandiflora, rhododen- 
drons, bouqyets, &c. , and a pretty specimen of Mandevillea suav^olens. 
From Messrs. Winship, wliite lilies, Deiktzia scabra and large bouquets. 
From Mtr Warren, roses, verbenas, carnations, pansies and bouquets. 
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Bouqaets firom Hovey & Co., S. A. Wriker, J. Hovey, And Missed Stim- 
ner. Lam bunches of JHiodod^ndron misdmuiAEi, gathered from the 
woods in Medfield, by Eliakim Morse. 

Fruit : The strawberries were the most attractive feature of the exhi- 
bition, and some very remarkable specimens of Hovey 's Seedling were 
shown by Capt. Lovett ; the largest measured 5^ inches in circumference, 
and Ikirty-eight were sufficient to fill a quart box. The cherries were also 
▼ery large and fine. 

From J. F. Allen, Ferral and Black Hamburgh grapes. Early Craw- 
ford and Roysd George peaches, Elruge and Golden nectarines and St. 
Michael figs, — all fine. From Capt. Lovett, Hovey 's Seedling, Early 
Virginia and a variety called the Aberdeen strawberry ; the latter of good 
size, and very dark color, probably belongings to the class of Black straw- 
berries; it is said to be a good bearer, from O. Johnson, Bigarreau, 
Sparhawk's Honeyheart, Black Tartarian and Bigarreau Gros Coeuret 
cherries, — all large and handsome. From Grco. Walsh, Black Bigarreau 
cherries. From E. McLennan, Prolific Hautbois and Prince Albert straw- 
berries, the latter new ; in size medium, flat and irregular or coxcomb 
form. 

From Messrs. Winship, Ox Heart, Black Eagle, Bigarreau, White 
Heart, Carnation, and two or three other varieties, with several Mazzard 
Seedlings. From S. Downer, fine Downer cherries. From Mrs. Bige- 
low. Carnation cherries. From W. P. Jenny, Fairhaven, Seedling straw- 
berries of good size and handsome appearance. From J. A. Kenrick, 
Black Tartarian, Ox Heart, and Bigarreau cherries. From Mrs. How- 
ard, Black Hamburgh, White Cba^las and Miller Burgundy grapes ; 
also Ox Heart and Napoleon Bigarreau cherries. From P. Barnes, Bi- 

frreau cherries. From S. Barnard, fine Black Tartarian cherries. From 
. Bailey, raspberries. 

Vegetables : Two fine cucumbers were exhibited from the garden of 
J. Arnold, Esq., New Bedford. 

July 6th. -^ A stated meeting of the Society was held to-day, — Vice Pre- 
sident C. Newhall in the chair. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting reported that it was ex- 
pedient that the Society should hold an annual exhibition. 

On motion of S. Walker, it was voted that J. Lovett, S. Walker and 
C. M. Hovey, be a committee to report at the next meeting, a general 
committee of arrangements, of nine, to superintend the Annual Exhibi- 
tion. 

Dr. Hiram Hosmor, of Watertown, was admitted a member. Adjourned 
one week to July 13th. 

Exhibited. — Flowers : From W. Kenrick, six fine bouquets ilnd a bas- 
ket of flowers, comprising a great variety of verbenas, roses, and other 
flowers. From Joseph Breck & Co., perennial and annual flowers in 
great variety, among which were Geitananche ca!ri!klea^ Pentst^mon digita- 
lis. Phlox dtrnea, piobtees, pinks and carnations, some of them excellent, 
roses, three or four dahlias. Delphinium Barl6wtt, Spirs'a palm^ta, Phl6x 
Drumm6ndn, Oentaur^a suav^olens, candytufts, &c. From S. Walker, 
moss roses, Queen of the Prairies, Xythrum salic^ria, variegated monks- 
hood, iSpirs'a lobata ameriduia, Astrantia m^jor, picotees, pinks, &c. 
From S. R. Johnson, Noisette and Bourbon roses, picotees, lilies, phloxes, 
&c. &c. From S. A. Walker, bouquets and cut flowers. From J. A, 
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Kenrick, boaqaets, cut flowers, and fine specimens of l?hodod^dion max- 
imum. Bouquets from Hovey & Co. From Mr. Warren, flowers of the 
wax plant, daJilias, verbenas, &c. &c. 

Fruit : From Capt. Lovett, four boxes of Hovey's Seedling strawber- 
ries, very large and handsome. From G. Merriam, Newton, superior 
Black Tartarian cherries. From C. Newhall, Giant Nottingham rasp- 
berries, very large, resembling the Franconia. From O. Johnson, fine 
Bigarreau and Black Tartarian cherries. From A. D. Williams, Downer 
cherries. From S. A. Walker, large and fine Bigarreau cherries. Geo. 
Walsh exhibited fine Bigarreau of Savoy cherries. Cherries from T. R. 
Raymond, Medford. Melons from James Arnold, Esq., New Bedford. 
From Mrs. Howard, Black Hamburgh and Sweet Water grapes. 

Jtdy 13/A. — An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, — ^the 
President in the chair. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting reported the names of a 
committee of arrangements for the next annual exhibition, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were chosen. 

Samuel Walker, P. B. Hovey, Jr., Jos. Breck, E. M. Richards, O. 
Johnson, J. A. Kenrick, D. Haggerston, J. Lovett and Wm. Quant. 

Adiourned three weeks to August 3d. 

Exhibited, — Flowers : From W. E. Carter, a fine plant of Gloxinta, 
alba, and cut flowers of Phl6x picta, pinks, carnations, seedUng delphi- 
niums, Chel6ne barb^ta, double nasturtium, bouquets, &c., &c. From 
Jos. Breck & Co., S^ire'a palm^ta, jlconitum vaii^g^tum. Phlox Shep- 
h^rdui, speci6sa, grandifl6ra, and Drumm6ndu, Catananche cerulea, dou- 
ble scarlet lychnis, fifty varieties of picotees and carnations, several 
kinds of holly hocks, Clarkta r6sea, Calandrinta discolor and a variety of 
other annuals and bouquets ; also, specimens of native plants, gathered 
from a swamp in Medfield, viz. ; l?hodod^ndron maximum, Zilium cana- 
densis and philad^lphicum, C6rnus canadensis, Pyrolarotundi folia, Az^ea 
viscosa, &c. &c. From S. Walker, Aconitum variegMum, iSpinea pal- 
m^ta, Xythrum salic^ria, phloxes, carnation and picotee pinks, and other 
flowers. From S. R. Johnson, carnation and picotee pinks. Noisette 
Jaune Desprez and Bourbon roses, double pomegranate, verbenas, &c. 
From S. A. Walker, dahlias, petunias, marygolds, bouquets, &c. 

From Hovey & Co. , picotee pinks, carnations and bouquets. From W. 
Kenrick, bouquets and a basket of flowers, handsomely arranged. From 
John Parker, 2d, Roxbury, fine specimens of Marshad Soult and Striata 
formosissima dahlias. From John Hovey, carnations, Zilium japonicum, 
bouquets and other flowers. From Mr. Warren, fine large specimens of 
the common water lily, cultivated in his garden pond ; also dalilias, pio6- 
tees, a variety of cut flowers and handsome bouquets. From W. H. 
Conant, three dahlias. From Rev. Mr. Barry, Newton, a beautiful clus- 
ter of double flowering pomegranate. Bouquets from Misses Sumner. 

The premiums for picotees and carnations were awarded to-day. The 
following is the report of the judges : — 

For the best six dissimilar blooms, a premium of $ 3 00 to Joseph 

Breck & Co. 
For the second best six dissimilar blooms, a premium of $2 00 to S. 

R. Johnson. 
Messrs. Dutton, Barnes, and Nugent, judges. 
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Fruit : From J. F. Allen, beautiful specimens of peaches called Lemon 
Rareripe (?) from a tree cultivated in a pot, and watered with guano : 
the largest specimen weighed seven oz. ; also Golden and Elnige necta- 
rines. From James Arnold, red and white Dutch currants, FrancoDia 
raspberries, and a branch of the coffee tree full of fruit. From Captain 
Lovett, Ohio everbearing and Franconia rasnberries, two boxes of hand- 
some seedling currants, and one box black Naples currants. From Mrs. 
Howard, very fine Black Hamburgh and Sweet Water grapes. From H. 
Vandine, large black cherries, supposed to be Tradescants Black Heart. 
From N. D. Chase, fine black Tartarian cherries. Large gooseberries 
from S. R. Johnson. Red and white currants and cherries from George 
Walsh. From J. G. Thurston, Lancaster, large gooseberries. From £. 
McLennan, 12 kinds of named gooseberries, some of them large and fine. 
S. A. Walker exhibited four boxes red and white currants, four of red 
and white raspberries, and four of gooseberries. From A. D. Weld, fine 
large red and white currants, and early scarlet plums. From R. Bailey, 
red and white raspberries. From J. Hovey, fine large gooseberries. From 
J. S. Cabot, Amire Joannet pears. From £. E. Bradshaw, Franconia x 
raspberries and gooseberries. From Mr. Warren, very large and hand- 
some seedling raspberries, and Mazzard cherries. 

Jufy 20th.^Exhilnted. Flowers : From W. Carter, Chel6ne barb^ta, 
Twe^dia csiiklea (new and pretty). Campanula hepatica, ^etonica camea, 
Conv61vulus pandur^tus (double, hardy, and very handsome) , Delphinium 
tric6rnis, Fidia grassifblia. Lobelia cardin^lis, Gaura Lindenm^m, dahlias, 
seedling phlox (striped and beautiful^, carnations, picotees, bouquets, &c. 
From b. Walker, variegated monksnood, seedling delphiniums, phloxes, 
sweet scabious, picotees, bouquets, &c. From S. R. Johnson, fine dou- 
ble balsams of various colors, roses, double pomegranite, picotees, car- 
nations, and a variety of other fiowers. From P. Barnes, double white 
and scarlet poppies, picotee pinks, marygolds, &c. From W. Kenrick, 
hollyhocks, and a variety of fine bouquets. Bouquets from J. Hovey, J. 
A. Kenrick and S. A. Walker. White lilies, a bouquet of dahlias, and 
several other bouquets from Mr. Warren. 

N Fruit : From J. F. Allen, very large and superior specimens of Fran- 
conia raspberries, and Sweet Montmorency cherries. Capt. Lovett ex- 
hibited very large and fine seedling and red Dutch currants. From S. 
Pond, Franconia raspberries. From N. D. Chase, Lynn, gooseberries. 
From James Arnold, New Bedford, gooseberries. From J. Hovey, 
handsome Early Harvest apples, mulberries, and very large gooseberries. 
O. Johnson exhibited fine black Hamburgh, Zinfindal and Muscat of Al- 
exandria grapes. From A. D. Williams, fine red and white Dutch cur- 
rants, and very large and handsome tomatoes. From J. Washburn, Ply- 
mouth, red Astrachan apples. From Dr. E. Wight, gooseberries. From 
Mrs. Howard, fine black Hamburgh and Sweet Water grapes, and red 
and white Diitch currants. From J. A. Kenrick, large and fine speci- 
mens of Belle Magnifique cherries. From A. D. Weld, fine red and 
white Dutch currants. From Mr. Warren, Seedling cherries, and Seed- 
ling and Franconia raspberries ; the Seedling so much like the Franconia 
as not to be distii^uished, except by the wood and foliage. 

Vegetables : From Capt. Lovett, Early Flat and Early Hill potatoes, 
large and well grown. From A. D. Williams, large and fine Drumhead 
cabbages and excellent potatoes. 
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A&T. IV. FaneuXL HaU Market. 



Roots, Tubers, ^. 
Potatoes, new : 



Chenangoes, 
CommoQ,.... 



per barrel, 
per bushel, 
per barrel 
per bashel, 



Old, per bushel : 
Gommon, .... 
Chenangoes, . . . 
Tornips, new: 

Per bushel, .... 

Per bunch, . . . . 
Onions : 

Rareripes, per bunch, . 

Yellow, per bunch, . . 

New While, per bunch. 
Beets, new, per bunch, . 
Carrots, new, per bunch, 
Parsnips, per bushel, . . 
Radishes, per bunch, . . 
Horseradisn, per lb. . . 
Garlic, per lb 



From 


To 


• cto. 


• cU. 


2 00 


2 26 


1 00 


— 


2 00 


— 


1 00 


— 


40 


60 


60 


60 


75 





4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


4 


6 


4 


6 


3 





8 


10 


8 


10 


60 


75 


62 


75 


62 


76 


10 


20 


10 


20 


2 


3 


2 


3 


6 


— 


1 00 


— 


73 


1 00 


17 


— 


124 


15 


26 


— 


37i 


— 


20 


25 


17 


20A 
12? 


6 


6 


12 


3 


— 



Cabba^eSj Salads, 4*c. 
Cabbages, \^r doz. : 

Common Early, .... 

Drumhead, 

Savoy, 

Brocolis, each, 

Cauliflowers, each, . . . 
Lettuce, per head, .... 

Rhubarb, per lb 

Water Cresses, ner qnart, . 
Peas, per bushel. 

Marrowfat, 

Beans : 

Siring, per bushel, . . . 

Shell, per quart, .... 
Com, Early While, per doz. 
Cucumbers, (pickled) pr gal. 
Peppers, (pickled) per gal. . 

Pot and Sweet Herbs, 
Parsley, per half peck, . . 
Sage, per pound, .... 
Marjorum, per bunch, . . 
Savory, per bunch, . . . 
Spearinint, per bunch, . '. 

Remarks. — ^The refreshing rains of the present week have giyen a new 
life to vegetation in our vicinity. The grass now springs up with a vigor 
and depth of color, like that of early spring. Corn again spreads out its 
wavy leaves, and the varied crops of the markctman are rapidly recover- 
ing from their parched condition. We doubt if any individual can recol- 
lect such a long and continued spell of dry weather. 

Vegetables. — In consequence of the drought, potatoes have but just 



Squashes and Purr^ffkint. • cts. 

Summer Bush, per doz. . 8 
Summer Crookneck, pr doz. 20 
Autamnal Marrow, per lb. . 4 
Canada Crookneck; per cwt. 3 00 
West India, per cwt. . . 2 60 

FhnUts. 
Apples, dessert and cooking: 
£arly Sweet Bouah, pr bl. 2 76 
Early Sour Bough, pr bl. 2 60 
Early Harvest, per bush. 2 00 
Red Astrachan, per bush. 1 60 
Pears, per peck. : 

Jargonelle, 62j 

Citron des Cannes, . . 62 j 

Sugar Top, 60 

Common, a7<| 

Peaches : 
Common, per half peck. 60 
Extra, (forced) per aoz. . 2 00 
Plums, per quart : 

Common, 12^ 

Whortleberries, per quart, . 8 
Blackberries, per quart, . 17 
Gooseberries, pr qt. 

Common, 12j| 

Large, 20 

Blueberries, per qt. ... 10 
Raspberries, per qt. . . . 26 
Currants, per qt. 

Red, 8 

While, 8 

Black, 6 

Grapes (forced) per lb. : 
Black Hamburgh, . . . 1 00 
White Sweet Water, . . 75 
Watermelons, each, 20 

Muskmelons, each, ... 12^ 
Cucumbers, per hundred, . 60 
Tomatoes, per half peck, . 37<| 
Cranberries, per busnel, . 3 00 
Pine-apples, each, ... 12 

lemons, per doz 17 

Oranges, per doz : 

Sicily, 20 

Havana, 37} 



Prom To 



12 

S 

3 00 



3 00 
2 76 



60 

75 
3 00 

20 
10 
20 



26 
12 
37i 

10 
10 
8 



25 
26 

7S 



25 
20 



26 

60 
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t theiz appeantDee in any (piantity in oar market, and the crop isyet 
small ; a week or two will, however, swell them up to a good size. The 
principal supply has been from New York, comprising chenangoes and 
pink eyes : some old remain on hand, but the stock is pretty well re- 
duced. Turnips now come in by the bushel, of good quality. Onions 
are move abundant. Beets and carrots now come to hand of good size. 
Cabbages are now more plentiAil, and both Drumheads and Savoys may 
be had of good size ; of the oonmton early sorts, ^ere is a c^ood supply. 
Biocolis ai»d eauliflowers, large and well grown, are now to be had at our 
quotations. Lettuce abundant. Rhubarb is now less called for, as apples 
come in. Peas have been scarce throughout the month, and have not sold 
below our prices ; the dry weather decreased the crop one-half. Shell 
beans are now brought in of the early bush kind. Early com has made 
its appearance. Squashes are plentiful and good, and the supply is now 
from our own marketmen ; a few marrows have also been received, which 
is remarkably early. 

Fruit. — We diseontiune our quotations for old apples, as none now re- 
main ; the new crop comes in well, and chiefly from the New York mar- 
ket ; some very fine Early Harvest, from the vicinity, brought our prices 
readily : the principal sorts are the Early Sweet Bough and one called 
the Early Sour Bough. Pears are now abundant and good, and hundreds 
of barrels have been received from New York. Strawberries are all gone ; 
the dry weather injured the crop severely. Peaches have been received 
from New Jersey, but they are yet of premature growth and indifferent 
quality : good forced ones command our prices. Cherries are gone. 
Groosebemes abundant and good. Raspberries have been scarce, but the 
rains are now swelling off the crop ; the Franconia has been the principal 
variety. Cnrrants very abundant and good. Grapes are plentiful for 
the season. Watermelons are abundant from recent arrivals. A few 
muskmelons have also come to hand this week. Cucumbers arc now 
plentiful from the vicinity ; until within a day or two the whole supply 
has been from Long Island. Cranberries remain the same, with fair stock. 
Whortleberries have been received from New York in great quantities. 
Oranges and Lemons remain the same. — M. T., Boston, July 27thy 1844. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grrtpe Vines will now have swelled their fruit to a good size, and will 
soon begin to ohange color. Abundance of air should now be given early 
in the morning, shutting up early in the afVernoon. Occasional syringings 
may be given, but the principal supply of moisture should arise from the 
sprinkling of the ^alks before shutting up the house. Continue to lay in 
new wood, and top all the principal shoots a few eyes above where it is 
intended to head them down at the winter pruning. If the border needs 
manure, water freely with guano, which is the most valuable of all sub- 
stances for the grape. Young vines in pots should be shifted now. Vines 
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of hardy kinds, in the open air, will need frequent tieing up, and all the 
small and useless foliage removed. 

Strawberry Beds may be now prepared for planting out by the flfleenth 
of the month. Dig and enrich the ground well, previous to planting. 
Guano is the finest manure for the strawberry. 

Cherry, Peary Apple and Peach Trees may be budded this month. 

Transplanting Trees may be commenced the latter part of the month, 
according to Capt. Lovett's plan, at p. 161. 

Grafting Trees with fruit buds may also be commenced the latter part 
of the month. 

Summer Pruning should yet be attended to. 

Insects should be attended to now : nothing is more important than this. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias y after the refreshing rains of the last week, appear to be rapidly 
improving, and will soon begin to bloom freely. Keep them neatly and 
firmly tied up to the stakes ; prune freely ; and water with guano weekly. 
Keep the oil soap in use to drive off insects. 

White Lilies may be taken up now, separated and replanted again : or 
laid away on a dry shelf for planting out in October. 

Seedling Calceolarias should be repotted this month. 

Roses will now be in fine condition for layering ; attend to this. Bud 
all good stocks this month ; put in cuttings of such sorts as root freely. ' 
Repot those intended for blooming in November ; pot off cuttings put in 
in June. Water freely with liquid guano. 

Chrysanthemums layered last month, should have their tops pinched off 
the end of the month. 

Orange and Lemon Trees may yet be budded. 

Ericas should be repotted now if they require it, and placed in a frame 
facing towards the north. 

Pelargoniums may yet be cut down and the cuttings put in : repot the 
old plants the latter part of the month. 

Cactuses should now be watered more freely, using liquid guano. 

Camellias will now need repeated syringing to keep them in good con- 
dition. Repot such as need it ; put in cuttings ; contiime to grafl ; pot 
off cuttings already rooted. 

Oxalis Bowiei and hirta andflortbunda may be potted this month. 

Amaryllis Jloribunda should be watered fr6ely as soon as signs of flow- 
ering appear. 

\^benas may be layered the latter part of the month, into small pots, 
for winter plants. 

Tree Paonies may be increased by grafting, till the 15th of the 
month. 

Fuchsias should be again repotted if large specimens are wanted. 

Pansy Seed should now be sown in beds, for spring flowering. 

Carnations may yet be layered, if not already done. 

Mignonette, Schizanthus and Sweet Alyssum should now be sown, if 
flowering plants are wanted in winter. 

Cyclamens should be repotted this month. 

Callas should be repotted this month. 

Greenliouse Plants of all kind should be put in order for the winter, the 
latter part of the month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Notes on AgricuUural and Horticultural Chemis- 
try. By Robert Carmichael, Newton, Mass. 

I AM happy to see that Agricultural and Horticultural 
Chemistry is beginning to engage the attention of a numer- 
ous class in this advancing country. The advantages to 
be derived from a knowledge of chemistry, as applied to 
horticulture, were surprisingly manifested to me by the 
many excellent and conclusive experiments which came 
under my observation, during my residence in the Liondon 
Horticultural Society's Garden. The society, feeling the 
importance of the subject, appointed a chemist, in 1841, for 
its investigation ; and entrusted Mr. Edward Solly, Jr. to 
conduct the experiments in such a manner, that their re* 
suits might be unquestionable, and furnish trustworthy and 
valuable information. 

The first object was, to trace out the connection between 
the various vegetable productions and the soils on which 
they were grown, by a chemical analysis of both ; by this 
means they were enabled to ascertain the quantity of earthy 
or saline matter, which different plants contain, and the 
different proportions of organic and inorganic substances 
which enter into their composition. It was necessary to 
ascertain, by a careful analysis of the soil previous to crop- 
ping, its chemical composition also ; and the same process 
was necessary after the crops were removed, in order to 
ascertain if the amount of matter taken from it bore an ex- 
act proportion to the first analysis, as deduced from the 
quantity found in the vegetable productions, arising from 
the soil, whose constituent parts were first ascertained. 
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The second stage of these experiments was to improve 
or alter the quahty of the produce, by the application of 
those substances, which were found to have been absorbed 
from the soil in the largest quantities. In the course of the 
experiments, many interesting facts have been ascertained 
worthy of record. 

The recent labors of chemists in Europe have done much 
10 lay a foundation and form a practical system of agricul- 
tural and horticultural chemistry. Considering the little 
attention, previous to their labors, bestowed on die subject, 
and the numerous ill understood facts, until a very recent 
period, which hung around it, it is surprising to notice the 
benefits which chemistry has already conferred on the pro- 
cesses of cultivation, as connected with vegetation ; and 
the beneficial results which have been made known in such 
a short time. The great sources of the food of plants have 
been traced out and determined ; the manner in which they 
obtain the various elements necessary to their growth has 
been investigated, and attention has been drawn to the 
importance of the inorganic substances always present in 
plants. Liebig has more especially drawn attention to the 
necessity of supplying these substances to growing plants, 
as well as those which, more properly speaking, constitute 
their food, viz., such as supplying them with carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen and nitrogen, the four elements, which, by 
entering into combination with each other, in different pro- 
portions, give rise to the formation of woody fibre, gluten, 
starch, gum, and all the various proximate elements of 
plants, and which, consequently, compose the whole of 
their organic structure. I shall now select a passage or two 
from Mr. Solly's report to the chemical committee, wherein 
he endeavors to trace out the sources of those elements 
which give rise to the formation of all vegetable produc- 
tions, and cannot do better than give it in his own words: — 

'^ Much has been written on the source of carbon, and 
the state'it must be in, to enable it to enter into the organs 
of plants, and assist in their growth by undergoing assimi- 
lation. It was long ago believed, by Drs. Priestley and 
Ingenhousz, as well as other observers, that plants derive 
the carbon which they contain from the carbonic acid al- 
ways present in the air. They observed that it was impos- 
sible for the carbon contained in a large tree, for example, 
to have been derived from the soil, b^ause the space of 
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^arth, through which the roots of such a tree spread, never 
contains carbon enough to supply the very large quantity 
of that element required by the tree. They therefore con* 
ceived that the carbon was derived from carbonic acid; 
partly from that existing in the air, and partly from gas 
generated in the soil by the gradual oxidation of carbona- 
ceous matters. More recently a theory was started, which 
derived considerable importance from the names of the 
eminent chemists who supported it ; it was supposed that 
the brown carbonaceous matters of the soil were the prin* 
cipal source of the carbon of plants, and that these sub- 
stances, being rendered soluble in water by the presence of 
alkaline and other inorganic compounds in the soil, were 
thus brought into a fit state to be absorbed by the roots of 
plants. These two theories have been well contrasted to- 
gether by Liebig, who has shown the many great objections 
to the latter view, and very completely Teestablished the 
old theory, that plants derive their carbon from the decom* 
position of carbonic acid gas, and not from the absorption 
of solid carbonaceous matters existing in the soil. 

*' The chief use, then, of the various organic substances 
added to land, as far as they supply carbon, consists in 
their furnishing a continual source of carbonic acid, a gas 
which is evolved by all organic substances whilst undergo- 
ing decay. 

'^ The importance of nitrogen in the growth of plants 
has in former times been greatly overlooked, and by some 
observers entirely forgotten; it is true that Priestley and 
his contemporaries thought it probable that this gas must 
have some influence on vegetation, but their experiments 
were imperfect, and the conclusion to which they appear 
io have arrived at was, that nitrogen was of very little 
importance compared to carbon and oxygen. More re- 
cently, as chemistry avdanced, the assimilation of nitro- 
gen began to be thought more necessary to the growth of 
plants, but still very indefinite ideas were entertained re- 
specting the mode in which it was absorbed ; and although 
the agricultural chemists, at the commencement of this 
century, were aware that nitrates and salts of ammonia 
had strong influence on the growth of plants, and consid- 
ered that they were valuable chiefly as sources of nitrogen, 
yet they did not take into consideration the fact, that nitro- 
gen can only be assimilated in a state of combinationi and 
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they were not aware that the absorption of nitrogen, by 
plants, was essential to the formation of those compounds 
on the presence of which, the value of nearly all vegetables 
and plants, as articles of food, mainly depends. Chemical 
enquiries into the compounds of nitrogen have shown, that 
this singular element has, as it were, a reluctance to enter 
into combination with other substances, not uniting with 
them under ordinary circumstances when in the free state, 
but combining with them for the most part easily when in 
the nascent state, or at the moment of being evolved from 
one of its compounds in a state of decomposition. It is 
known, for example, that the nitrogen of the air is unable, 
under all ordinary circumstances, to unite with oxygen, 
carbon, and similar simple substances, and from a knowl- 
edge of this, we are led to conclude, that plants cannot 
derive their nitrogen from that great reservoir of free nitro- 
gen, — the atmosphere. 

" Liebig, who was the first to point out the vast impor- 
tance of this element in the processes of vegetation, has 
also investigated the source whence it is derived. He has 
shown, that the nitrogen of the air cannot be assimilated, 
but that the air always contains a minute trace of ammo- 
nia, — a compound of nitrogen, and therefore a substance in 
which it exists in a form capable of being assimilated by 
plants. By a most ingenious series of experiments and 
deductions, he has established the theory, that plants derive 
the nitrogen which is necessary to their growth by decom- 
posing ammonia and assimilating the nitrogen it contains ; 
and that the ammonia which thus supplies them with nitro- 
gen is constantly being formed by the decay of anims(l and 
vegetable substances and similar organic matters." 

Nitrogen, then, being of such vast importance in the 
formation of all vegetable substances, and ammonia being 
the compound which supplies this element, consequently 
rendering it a substance of the greatest interest in vegeta- 
ble chemistry, the necessity must appear evident to every 
one, of preserving this gas, which is continually being 
evolved from all animal and vegetable substances, whilst 
undergoing decay. Owing to the very volatile nature of 
this gas, the greater part will be dissipated and lost in the 
surrounding atmosphere, unless it is fixed by strewing 
gypsum or some other substance which combines with it, 
on those materials from which the gas is escaping. The 
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substances which, according to the views of Liebig, consti- 
tute the food of plants, are water, carbonic acid, and am* 
monia ; these not only contain the four elements of organic 
matter necessary for their composition, but contain them in 
a condition, capable of being assimilated by the organs of 
plants. In addition to these substances, it is well known 
that plants absorb others of an inorganic nature, which are 
obtained wholly from the earth, and therefore, of course, 
consist of substances existing in the soil, in contact with 
their roots. From what has been stated it must appear 
evident, that those manures, which contain those organic 
and inorganic substances the most and in the best state of 
being absorbed and assimilated by the organs of plants, are 
the best, and consequently act the most beneficially ; hence 
the preparation of manures, now becoming such an impor- 
tant study amongst cultivators of the soil. In fact, it is not 
so easy as it is generally believed, to prepare a compost 
perfectly suited to the purposes of the cultivator. It re- 
quires a knowledge of the component parts and the several 
qualities of the substances to be mixed; and whoever 
wishes to prepare the best possible manure, must leave 
nothing to chance ; on the contrary, certain fixed principles 
must be attended to, and chemistry must be consulted, 
because it is that science only which can teach us in what 
substances soil is deficient, and what are to be supplied, if 
the most abundant crops are to be produced. 

In making compost, some general rules are always to 
be observed, and the chief point to consider is, that no sub- 
stances are mixed together which act disadvantageously 
upon each other, or cause the evaporation of the volatile 
parts ; on the contrary, such only are to be brought together 
as mutually decompose and improve each. Layers of difier- 
ent materials collected into large heaps, — such as dung, 
marl, lime, common ashes, the ashes and lye of soap man- 
ufacturers, loam, clay, gypsum, common salt, bone dust, 
the refuse of salt works, peat, turf, weeds obtained from 
fields, meadows and gardens, charcoal, night soil, the 
sweepings of threshing-fioors, — in short, all those materials 
may be used and converted into the most powerful fer- 
tilizers, without any of the enriching qualities being lost. 
Those substances thus brought together, being of little 
original value as a manure, are, by this means, converted 
into an excellent fertilizer ; and owing to the powerful aid 
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of chemical combinations, effected by mixing them together^ 
no part of the ammonia disengaged by mose substances 
escapes, because it becomes chemically combined with 
some one of them. 

Robert CAiuacHABL. 

Nonanium Hill, Newton^ August^ 1844 

(TQheconlwiiud.} 



Art. II. Some Remarks on the cultivation of the Rcmuncu^ 
las Asiaticus, with directions for Planting, ^c By & 

Walker. 

It is not my intention, Mr. Editor, to go into a general 
description of this beautiful florist's flower, but rather to 
lay before your reader^ my mode of cultivation. 

It is nearly twenty years since I first imported the Ra- 
nunculus ; and, that I might be successful in the cultiva* 
tion of the plants, I had reference to all the authorities on 
the subject which were within my reach, and also consult- 
ed with all the persons who I could ascertain had grown 
them. After diligent search and careful examination, I 
collated all the information thus obtained, and found that 
all agreed on a light, fresh, sandy soil, made, rich by cow 
manure, with the addition of one eighth of sea sand, as 
being a suitable and proper compost for the successful cul- 
tivation of the Ranunculus. With a bed thus prepared, I 
labored unsuccessfully for years, and at last almost gave 
up in despair ; still my love for the Ranunculus would re- 
vive, and I was again and again induced to import plants 
and cultivate them in various soils; and although I was 
repeatedly disappointed, yet I could not, or rather would 
not, give up the idea that the Ranunculus might be sue* 
cessfully grown in Massachusetts. 

In the year 1840, 1 imported about 200 plants, which I 
cultivated in a new compost, planting them in November, 
and covering them with a frame during the winter. This 
was attended with much labor and some expense. The 
bloom was good, and I felt satisfied that I had accomplished 
something, if I had not overcome all the difficulties ; and 
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from this successful trial, I made up my mind to try my 
new compost and spring plantingj which I did the present 
year. 

Having prepared my bed in the summer of 1843, 1 im- 
ported, in November, from Messrs. Tyso & Son, of England, 
1000 roots, (I ordered 1400 plants, but they could only 
supply 1000 of their strong, free-growing seedlings,) which 
I planted on the thirteenth of March of the present year. 
The result more than realized my expectations. The 
bloom was equal to any I ever saw in England; the roots 
came up plump, and are larger than they were when they 
were planted ; — a pretty good sign that the soil suited them, 
and that they will do well another season. 

DirecHons for the Cultivation and Planting of the Ror 
nttncnlus. — The soil should be trenched 18 or 20 inches, 
and composed of good rich loam, to which add 1-6 part of 
very old, well rotted cow manure, and the same quantity 
of clay broken into small pieces; add to. this a little sand, 
and thoroughly mix the whole; if the soil binds, add some 
sandy peat ; make the bed on a level with the path or 
walks; the plants would do better if the bed was below 
rather than above the level. 

Having prepared the soil, as above, sometime during the 
summer or autumn, take the earliest opportunity in the 
spring succeeding to stir up the bed one spit, and take off 
1 1-2 inch of the soil ; then place the plants in an upright 
position on the surface, 6 inches apart each way, knd re* 
place the soil carefully, which will cover the crown of the 
Ranunculus about 1 1-2 inch; deeper planting would be 
injurious. After the plants appear, «keep them free from 
weeds, and press the soil firmly around the plants after 
they get two inches high. If the weather prove dry, water 
them freely early in the morning, and shade them from the 
sun from 9 o'clock, A. M. to 3 o'clock, P. M. As soon as 
the foliage becomes yellow, take the roots up and dry them 
thoroughly in the shade, and keep them in a dry place. 

The Ranunculus loves a cool and moist location, but no 
stagnant water should be permitted, nor should they be 
placed under the shade or dripping of trees. The morning 
sun, free circulation of air, and shade as directed, will en- 
sure success. 

S. WaI/Kbb. 

Roxbury^ August Zd, 1844. 
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Art. III. On the Propagation and Oulinre of Prize Pe- 
largoniums. By James W. Russell. 

The great improvement in the color and shape of the 
flowers, has given entirely a new stimulus to the cultiva^ 
tors of this delightful family of plants. At the prize exhi- 
bitions in England the plants are objects of great beauty, 
the whole contour of the plant being so perfect, spreading 
in a horizontal direction, so that the plant completely cov- 
ers the pot from the view of the admiring multitude, — the 
close, compact and spreading top, thickly studded with 
flowers of the most charming shades and colors, mark it 
at once as one of the choicest of Flora's productions. 

In order to be successful in obtaining a fine specimen 
plant, raised from a cutting, preference should be given to 
a strong, short-jointed growth ; about 3 inches in length or 
less, but not more, would be found to be the best suited for 
this particular mode of growth ; a good method of obtain- 
ing the cuttings would be to cut in an old plant early in the 
spring, and place it in an airy situation near the glass ; and 
when the lateral growths arrive at the length proposed, cut 
them oflf close to the old wood, and take off two or three 
of the lower leaves, and they will be ready for the earth, 
which should be light vegetable mould, mixing with it one 
third pit or fresh water sand. The smallest size thumb-pot 
should be used. Having the cuttings ready, and the pots 
and compost at hand, fill them with the earth nearly to the 
rim, and put a little sand on the top ; smooth it off and 
press it gently down, and insert the cutting in the centre of 
the pot, one inch in depth ; a piece of porous pot placed for 
the base of the cutting to rest on, would facilitate the emis- 
sion of roots ; a moderate bottom heat to plunge them in, 
with a slight shade over the glass through the hours of 
sunshine, with a little water when needed, finishes the 
work until the plants begin to grow; at this period air 
must be admitted to circulate through the plants at every 
opportunity, except in severe cold weather. 

Now will be the time for stopping the growth, by cutting 
out one fourth of an inch of the leading shoot; this will be 
the means of starting the lateral or side shoots, which are 
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to form the plant ; three or four will be suflBicient ; there- 
fore all above this number should be carefully taken off. 

It will now be time to remove the plants for the first 
time into No. 2 pots, being mindful to give them a bounti- 
ful supply of air, which is indispensably necessary for 
their well doing ; if this is neglected the plants will be 
drawn to a weak spindling growth, and the whole of the 
care and labor will be lost, for a good strong growth can- 
not well be obtained without cutting the whole back again 
and commencing anew. Having selected the shoots, which 
should be trained in a horizontal position, bring them down 
with hooked pegs, put into the pot at a regular distance 
from each other ; however, this cannot well be done before 
the plants are shifted to No. 4 pots. In order to ascertain 
the proper time to repot the plants, examine the roots ; and 
when you find the spongioles or young roots gathering 
around the side of the pot, the sooner it is done the better, 
and the stronger the plant will grow. By keeping the 
lower shoots regularly trained, as before ,advised, and by 
continuing to shift the plants, as required, into larger pots, 
stopping the lower horizontal shoots at every six inches of 
their growth, and arranging the upright ones that issue 
from them, at regular distances, and stopping them, at the 
same time, you may have just as large and handsome a 
plant as you could wish for. If the plants become too 
much crowded, thin out all superfluous weak shoots. 

For the compost, take the sod from an old pasture field, 
three or four inches in depth, laying it grass-side down into 
a square heap, about three weeks before it is wanted; then 
collect horse manure, free from straw or litter, and add 
about one third in quantity to the sods, and when the 
whole is blended together it will be the very best compost 
for the growth of the plants. At each time of repotting, a 
little bone dust may be placed on the pot-sherds that are 
used for drainage; the drainage, which is composed of 
broken pots called pot-sherds, or of porous bricks broken in 
small pieces, is an important item, and must not be over- 
looked ; the larger* the pot, the more drainage is necessary, 
in order to drain off all superfluous water. Occasionally 
water the plants with guano water, which is prepared by 
adding one pound of guano to eight or ten gallons of clean 
water. Pit or fresh water sand may be mixed with the 
compost at the time of potting the plants, if the earth is 
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deficient of this ingredient By constant attention to the 
watering and dressing of the plants, keeping them clear of 
filth, and managing them as laid down in this article, the 
cultivators would be amply remunerate for their trouble. 



Yours, &c. 
BrigliUm, Aug. 12ih, 1844. 



Jas. W. Russell. 



Art. IV. — Remarks upon Saperda vestita, the Borer of the 
lAnden-tree, with extracts from letters^ upon the same in- 
sect, to T. W. Habris, of Cambridge, Mass. 

There are many kinds of insects that live wholly or 
mostly upon wood. They have short but strong jaws, 
with sharp cutting edges, well fitted for boring. With 
these they undermine the bark of trees, pierce the solid 




Saperda veatita, 
1. Larva. 2. Rupa. 3. Beetle. 



trunks and roots in various directions, or traverse through 
the softer channel of the pith. During the greater part of 
their lives they are concealed from sight, and carry on their 
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labors, unnoticed and unsuspected, till the work of destruc- 
tion is well nigh finished. 

Some of these wood-eating insects are transformed to 
beetles, having long and tapering antennae, or horns, and 
hard wing-covers. Such, when arrived at maturity, are 
the borers of the apple tree, and the gray borers of the 
poplar. 

Similar to these, in form, is a long-horned beetle, which 
was described, in the year 1824, by Mr. Thomas Say, in 
the Appendix to Keating's Narrative of Major Long's sec- 
ond expedition, under the name of Saperda vestita. This 
insect measures from six to eight tenths of an inch in 
length ; it is entirely covered with a short and close green- 
ish yellow down or nap, and has two or three small black 
dots near the middle of each wing-cover. Mr. Say discov- 
ered it near the southern extremity of Lake Michigan, and 
states that it is also sometimes found in Pennsylvania. It 
has been known to inhabit Massachusetts for many years, 
but hitherto has been rarely seen, until this summer, during 
which several specimens have been taken in Cambridge, 
upon the European lindens, from the trunks and branches 
of which they had just come forth. A knowledge of the 
habits of this insect might have led to its more frequent 
discovery. One of the lindens, above named, is a noble 
and venerable tree, probably above two hundred years old, 
with a trunk measuring eight feet and five inches in cir- 
cumference three feet frbm the ground. A strip of the bark, 
two feet wide at the bottom, and extending to the top of 
the trunk, has been destroyed, and the exposed surface of 
the wood is pierced and grooved with countless numbers of 
holes, wherein the borers have been bred, and whence 
swarms of the beetles have issued in past times. Some of 
the large limbs and a portion of the top of the tree have 
fallen, apparently in consequence of the ravages of these 
insects; and it is a matter of surprise that this fine linden 
should have withstood and outlived the continued attacks 
of such a host of miners and sappers. 

The lindens of Philadelphia have suffered much more 
severely from these borers. Dr. Paul Swift, in some letters 
to the writer, states, that ''the trees in Washington and 
Independence Squares were first observed to have been at- 
tacked about seven years ago. Within two years it has 
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been found necessary to cut down forty-seven European 
lindens in the former Square alone, where there now re- 
main only a few American lindens, and these a good deal 
eaten. Two rows of these beautiful trees, in front of the 
State-house and city oflSces, in Chestnut street, were the 
ornament and comfort of this broad pave; and, though the 
branches were full of foliage and flowers in their season, 
the trunks and larger limbs are perforated in many places, 
and a little winrow of litter, thrown out by the insects, 
surrounds the foot of each tree in the latter part of summer. 
One or two stately trees have already fallen a sacrifice, and 
no person expects that any will be left two years hence. 
No other kind of tree, except a mountain ash or two, ap- 
pears to have been attacked by these borers. Many of the 
beetles were found upon the small branches and leaves on 
the twenty-eighth day of May, and it is said that they 
come out as early as the first of the month, and continue to 
make their way through the bark of the trunk and large 
branches during the whole of the warm season. They 
immediately fly into the top of the tree, and there feed upon 
the epidermis of the tender twigs and the petioles of the 
leaves, often wholly denuding the latter, and causing the 
leaves to fall. They deposit their eggs, two or three in a 
place, upon the trunk and branches, especially about the 
forks, at their junction, making slight incisions or punc- 
tures, for their reception, with their strong jaws. As many 
as ninety eggs have been taken from a single beetle. The 
grubs, hatched from these eggs, undermine the bark to the 
extent of six or eight inches, in sinuous channels, or pene- 
trate the solid wood, an equal distance. It is supposed 
that three years are required to mature the insect. Various 
expedients have been tried to arrest their course, but with- 
out efiect. A stream, thrown into the tops of the trees 
from the hydrant, is often used with good success to dis- 
lodge other insects; but the borer-beetles, when thus dis- 
turbed, take wing and hover over the trees till all is quiet, 
and then alight and go to work again. The trunks and 
branches of some of the trees have been washed over with 
various preparations without benefit. Boring the trunk 
near the ground, and putting in sulphur and other drugs, 
and plugging, have been tried with as little efiect." 
This beetle is found, in Massachusetts, only in the month 
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of June ; and, during the present season, mostly between 
the first and seventeenth, and none after the twentieth day 
of the month. The grub closely resembles that of other 
species of Saperda, and particularly the grub of the apple- 
tree borer, or Saperda bivittcUa. The accompanying fig- 
ures, 1 and 2, were drawn from specimens sent to the« 
writer by Dr. Swift. The first figure is from a grub of 
larger size than usual. The second represents the insect 
in the transition or pupa state, after it has done boring, and 
has cast off its grub-skin, previously to its final change to 
a beetle. This pupa was dug out of the trunk of a linden, 
in Philadelphia, on the twenty-seventh of May. Figure 3 
is from a very large and fine beetle, captured in Milton, 
Massachusetts, more than twenty years ago. 

These figures and observations may serve to make the 
insects better known, and, by directing attention to their 
ravages, may lead to the discovery of more successful 
means for arresting them. 



Cambridge, August 23rf, 1844. 



T. W. Harris. 



Art. T. — Descriptions of twelve new Seedline varieties of 
the PcBdnia, Mdutan or Tree Pceony. By Wm. R. Prince, 
Lin. Garden and Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 

Agreeably to promise, I transmit you, annexed, the de- 
scriptions of the twelve new seedling varieties of the Pae^nia 
Mdutan papaver&cea, and var. Banks/t, and rosea, the 
most of which are remarkably splendid. I divided the 
plants last March, and now have from three to six of each 
variety. I have many seedlings that have not yet flow- 
ered, and the single flowering ones among those which 
have flowered, I rejected. This class of flowers was a very 
favorite one with my deceased father, and both he and 
myself have taken great pains in its extension, and the 
new catalogue now in press will contain forty-two varie- 
ties of the Mdutan and ninety herbaceous varieties, many 
of which cost from ten to twenty dollars each for the im- 
ported plants. I was fortunate enough to obtain one col- 
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lection direct from China, brought out by H. Brevoort, 
Esq., an amateur of Flora. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Wm. R. Prince. 

The following are the names of the twelve varieties re- 
ferred to above : — 

Paednia MdiUan papaverJicea, var. coronJita plenissima — . 
Coronet flowered, splendid full double, shaded blush ; mon- 
strous size. 

Paednia MdiUan papaverJicea, var. exp&nsa pl6na — Large 
expanded blush ; flat form, with four to Ave rows of petals. 

PsBdnia MoiUan />apaver^cea, var. pallida plenissima — 
Large double rosy blush. 

Paednia Mduian />apaverJicea, var. purpur6scens minor 
pl^na — Purplish minor Banksia; full double; centre, crim- 
son, and filled with small petals. 

Paeonia Mdutan papaver^cea, var. fosJicea plenissima — 
Double roseate Banksia ; full double, protuberant; centre, 
splendid deep rose, extending near the extremity of many 
petals; border, pale pink, nearly white, 

P^6nia M6uian papavericea, var. c&rnea semipl^na — 
Semidouble blush poppy flowered ; blush border, crimson 
centre. 

Paednia Mdutan j^apaver&cea, var. rosacea pl^na — Dou- 
ble roseate poppy flowered; pink border; dark crimson 
centre ; petals veined with purple. 

Paeonia Mduian /?apavericea, var. rosea p&Uida pl^na — 
Prince's imperial poppy flowered; pale pink border; crim- 
son centre, very distinct. 

Paednia Mduian papaverkcea, var. ndva pl6na— New, 
elegant poppy flowered. 

Paednia Mduian /?apavericea, var. rosea carminea plfe- 
na — ^Prince's splendid Carmine; double; extra magnificent. 

Paednia Mdutan /?apavericea, var. rosacea purpurescens 
multiplex — Rose and crimson; pink bordered; purplish 
crimson centre; semi-double, very distinct. 

Paednia Mduian papavericea, var. rosacea atrorubens 
plenissima — Unique double bicolor; pink border; splendid 
crimson centre ; full double, very distinct. 

W. R. P. 

Flushifig^ L. /., Aug. 6, 1844. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. 1. (hnaral JSToHces. 

Ctdtivatum of (he CamdUa, — ^To those who are admiiers of this splen- 
did genus of flowering plants a few remarks on their cultare will, I hope, 
be unobjectionable, especially to those whose collection is limited. In 
propagating^ the camellia by cuttings, I have found August to be the best 
month, as me wood is then well ripened, and they are not found to damp 
off as if they were taken when the wood is in a younger state, and not too 
old, as then they are longer in rooting ; the euttings ought to be taken 
off close to the wood of the previous year, as they are found to' emit roots 
sooner. I in general plant them in No. 48 size pots, placing them close 
round the rim, afterwards removing them to a cold frame or pit, the soil 
sandy peat. On a larger scale, they may be planted in deep pans, or in 
a frame. About Marcn they will be much improved if they can receive 
the benefit of a little bottom heat, as this will cause them to root sooner. 
As they begin to root, 1 plant them singly into large 60 size pots, plung- 
ing them again into bottom heat, until autumn, when, if in a fit state, they 
are removed to the greenhouse. I have found this to answer both in 
striking double and single varieties, although the single red will gener- 
ally root soonest In grafting, I generally use the side-grafting, doing 
them in the spring, just before they begin to grow, afterwards placing 
them in a warm frame or pit, keeping liiem close and shaded, so that the 
air and sun may not cause them to flag, (the same as in cuttings,) until 
the graft is fully established, hardening them off gradually, and removing 
them to the greenhouse, where many of them wUl flower the following 
spring. To those who are lovers* of novelty, various sorts may be grafted 
on the same stock, provided the stocks are good, taking those sorts whose 
growth is nearly alike, and their color the reverse : where there are few 
sorts and plenty of stocks, budding may be resorted to, doing them during 
the summer; the future management of them the same as in grafting; let 
the bud and graft be well umted before the top of the stock is taken off, 
as this often causes a complete failure, even though the scion was doin? 
well previous. A small incision made in a part which is to be taken off, 
a few days previously, will be found attended with great benefit, as the 
sap will not be thrown all at once into the grafl, and as by that means it 
invariably causes them to fail in budding and grafting ; do it as low down 
the stock as possible, as they will form dwarfer plants, and will bear head- 
ing back better. Those who wish to have large plants in a short time, 
and having some good clean stocks, may in-arch : this may be done dur- 
ing the summer or autumn, or in the spring; the best of this method is, 
they may remain in the greenhouse after the in-arching has been per- 
formed. In uniting them, take a small slice of bark, about an inch and a 
half long, with a small piece of wood, off each, placing them as close to- 
gether as possible, binding them with bass-matting, placing on this some 
moist clay to exclude the air, and, if wanted, a litUe moss, that will keep 
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the clay moist In about two months, if the plants have been in good 
growing state, they may be separated, observing the same caution in sep- 
arating the stock from the scion as in budding, to hinder an overflow of 
sap. Afterwards they ought to be rebound a£fain with some fresh mat- 
ting, to hinder the part from swelling out; the whole may, from time to 
time, be removed. I have also layered the old single varietv for stocks, 
but as this is only done in nurseries, the. method may be useless to many ; 
the same also with seeds, — but as some few may study to have new sorts, 
they ought to be sown as soon as ripe in pots, placing them in a cold 
frame, where they may remain two vears before they come up, when they 
may be treated as cuttings, when, if they turn out, good flowers may be 
grown on; if not, will serve for in-arching over. The general manage- 
ment of large plants, or those that have been worked on, is, just before 
they begin to start into growth I re-pot them, the lar^e ones in fibrous 
loam and sand, and the small ones in peat and sand, as 7 think the plant 
runs into .more shoots and roots in peat than they do in loam, where I 
think they grow stouter and form flower buds better; for those I wish to 
form showy plants I seldom re-pot oflener than once in two years. I have 
potted them in the autumn and found it answer very well ; but care must 
be taken they are not kept too warm and moist, or else tiiey will form a 
second growth, which hinders them from blooming, and risks the shoots 
getting damp. During the period of their flowering, I keep them cool to 
preserve the bloom longer ; but as soon as that is over, I start them into 
as rapid growth as possible, raising the heat of the house gradually until 
it is 75 or 80 degrees during the day, and rather lower by night, keeping 
the air in the house as humid as possible by syringing the leaves, and 
keeping the floor of the house well saturated with water. This answers 
a two-fold purpose, causes evaporation and lays the dust, so that the leaves 
may not get covered with it, as the camellia likes to be kept clean ; and, 
even thus, handsome in the dullest months of winter, whether in flower 
or not, with their dark green leaves. Keeping them at regular distances 
that they may receive all the benefit of the air and light, and frequently 
turning them so that they may have all the shoots regular, without being 
drawn all one way, I keep up this heat until the flower buds are formed 
and well set, when I gradually lower it, and diminish the supply of water, 
neither of them too fast, as this often causes the buds to fall ofil ( Gar^ 
deners" GaziUt, 1843, p. 426.) 

Soot — ^The most stimulating manure that ever came under my own 
observation for parsley is soot It should be sown thinly all over it in 
showery or rainy weather, in order that it may be washed in. If sown on 
a dry day, I find the principal stimulating properties pass oflf at night by 
the dampness of dew and mist, and are thus lost in the atmosphere. I 
prefer sowing the soot very thin, twice or three times, to sowing it thick 
at once. By the above treatment I have parsley of die most luxuriant 
healthy growth ; the leaves or branches very large, of the most beautiful 
dark green and curliness ; handsome for gamishmg and good for all pur- 
poses. Soot is not only^a wonderful stimulating manure, applied to plants 
with caution and judgment when they are sufliciently stron?, but it has 
also another good quality, that of killing and expelling any kind of ver- 
min with which the plant should happen to be infested. Likewise, if the 
canker make its appearance, nothing that I could ever find will so com- 
pletely eradicate it as soot and slacked lime, mixed together in equal 
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quantities, and sown over the plants. In a few days they will be com- 

fletely clear of it, very much altered in color, and improved in growth. 
GfoTflt Goz. 1843, p. 440.) 

Charcoal. — Charcoal having been apparently successfully employed in 
reference to plants and their food, may minister, I conceive, to vesetation 
in a three-fold character, though certainly per se altogether insoluble, and 
inert considered in relation to the assimilated food of plants. 1. Char- 
coal is a powerful antiseptic, and may therefore correct the vitiated or 
septic materials of a soil. 2. It is absorbent and retentive of moisture, 
and the gases ; and the many volumes of ammoniacal and hydrochloric 
gases it will absorb is quite remarkable. And 3dly, it is quite possible 
Uiat it may yield, in continuity, successive supplies of even carbonic acid 
gas, to minister to vegetation ; as from some recent experiments it would 
appear that nascent hydrogene was developed by the transit of steam 
through charcoal) the latter at the common temperature; which must 
have been developed by the decomposition of the aqueous vapors, and the 
consequent combination of the oxygene, which would form, in chemical 
union with the carbon, carbonic acid gas. This aspect of the relations of 
charcoal to vegetation I believe is novel; at any rate, I have not before 
met with it ( Gard, Gca, 1843, p, 441.) 

To preserve late Grapes from mould or damping, — Instead of hanging 
the bunch by the stalk or shoulder, string the bunch by two of the lowest 
berries at the bottom, and inverted in a topsy-turvy position. I have kept 
grapes longer and better this way than any other way I ever tried. You 
will see at once, when the bunch is inverted and hung up, that the berries 
do not touch each other, as they would do by being tied and hung up in 
the usual way. ( Gard, Gaz, 1844, p, 9.) 

On Roses, — Closely associated with the love of roses is the very natural 
desire to possess them in their greatest beauty ; and much of this neces- 
sarily depends, not only on the skill and attention with which they may 
be tended, but also, to an extent seldom appreciated, on the position or 
situation in which they are grown. The proper station for this, the queen 
of flowers, in our ^rdens has not yet met the attention we think it de- 
serves. The best situation for a rosary, if choice can be made, is on a 
gentle declivity, facing to the southeast; an easy slope is to be preferred, 
because the plants receive more light, and are seen to greater advantage 
than when growing on a level suriSce, and the compartment itself looks 
larger; and also because the superfluous moisture will pass off quickly in 
such situations, for, though roses delight in a rich retentive soil, they re- 
ceive much injury, in common with all plants, from stagnant aqueous 
matter in the soil. 

In the disposition of the plants, the taste of the designer, aided by local 
circumstances, must be the chief guide : a few general rules, however, 
may assist the most refined ; thus, for instance, the superiority of an ar- 
rangement would be self-evident in which the several families or classes 
were in juxtaposition, allowing the hybrids or doubtful kinds to approach 
the nearest to their affinities, so that if a division were occupied with the 
varieties of China roses, the next should contain their hybrids, followed 
by Perpetuals or Bourbons, according to the class the hybrids partake of: 
the arrangement in the beds requires but little explanation, being only to 
place the more vigorous kinds towards the centre, and to include as great 
jL variety of colors as possible. Standard roses are fine objects when 
VOL. X. — ^NO. IX. 43 
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planted singly, either in the centre of the heds or on the turf, though the 
number of them should be limited, as too many take from the appearance 
of the whole, by excluding from view the dwarf kinds in their rear, and 
by imparting an air of confusion where every thing should be as regular 
and neat bb art can make it ; a grove of them, however, may be allowed 
as an appropriate back-ground. 

We are entirely opposed to the introduction of what is called " natural 
scenery" in rosaries : thickets and jungles of roses may be read of with 
pleasure, but they present a very untidv appearance in a garden, and we 
should therefore endeavor to possess the whole with a classic and chaste 
regularity, as being more in consonance with the plants themselves, so 
entirely the result of art and with tlie general idea of a collection. This 
principle excludes the misshapen masses of stones, shells, &c., which, 
dignified with the title of *' rockwork," we frequently find occupying the 
centre beds of rosaries, than which nothing can be more op])osed to a 
correct taste ; in their places we would recommend the erection of a liffht, 
elegantly-proportioned building in the form of a temple, which, when 
covered with roses, would be m excellent keeping, and need not be a 
whit more expensive than are these misplaced piles of rockwork. 

The boundaries of places set apart for the culture of roses, should be 
distinctly marked in a manner to be plainly seen ; at the same time, to 
agree with the interior, wearing a light airy appearance, for this purpose, 
perhaps there is nothing more suitable than the roses themselves : a veiy 
pretty boundary line may be formed by placing short posts ten feet apart, 
with a chain fastened to the top of each, on which the climbing kinds 
may be trained in the manner of a festoon ; these fences have a beautiful 
effect, realizing the pastoral idea of a *' garland of roses." For the edg- 
ings of the beds we would also employ roses, the pretty little miniature 
or fairy roses being remarkably well suited, from their dwarf and very 
neat habit ; they require some protection through the winter, which may 
be given by pruning close back in the autumn, and covering the remain- 
ing part with fern or dry leaves. 

A rosary thus formed and arranged would possess a pleasing variation, 
while an air of harmony would pervade the whole. {Florists Journal,) 

On the culHvalion of Grapes in pots. — The first impulse given to fruit- 
ing vines in pots was by a paper in the "Horticultural Register for 1831," 
by Mr. G. Stafford, then gardener at Willersly Castle, in Derbyshire, and 
which, at the time, elicited much surprise. ^ Through him I became prac- 
tically acquainted with the system he foltowed ; and since then, having 
been more or less engaged annually in preparing and iruitin? a consider- 
able number of vines in pots, I can safely bear witness to the successfiil 
results that will follow the practice detailed below. 

Afler fixing on the kinds of vines you intend growing, the first thing to 
be done is to procure eyes (or buds) of the required kinds, from some 
known good bearing vines, taking care to have the wood perfectly hard 
and ripe, with the eyes prominent and round. If the vines are intended 
to be fniited the next season, the eyes should be potted ind2-pots, placing 
them one inch below the surface, and using soil of a light turfy nature, 
or, if stiff, adding a portion of haJf-decayed leaves ; only one eye must be 
planted in each pot. This should be done early in February, and, when 
finished, the pots containing the eyes may be plunged in any pit or frame 
that may be at work, where a bottom heat can be maintained of 90^, or 
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thereabouts. They may remain there antil growth has commenced, when 
san-light being indispensable to the welfare of the young plants, they 
should be placed (if they were not previously) as near the ^lass as possi- 
ble, sinking the pots as the plants reach the glass, but still keeping a 
steady bottom-heat, and supplying them with air every day, if possible. 
It is supposed that the beat of the frame or pit varies from 60° to 90° in 
sunshine. When the pots are filled with roote, which will be some time 
in Aprils they may be transferred at once into their fruiting-pots, which 
should be $& or 4s (14 or 16 inches) according to the strength you wish 
your vines to attain ; bearing in mind that those in the smsdler size will 
ripen their wood earlier, and consequently be available for forcing at an 
earlier period than the others. This operation will bring us to a consid- 
eration of the description of soil or compost most suitable for the vine. 
When growing naturally out of doors the vine will flourish in a variety of 
different soils and composts ; but when its roots are confined in so small 
a space as a pot, we must place within the action of its roots that kind of 
soil from which it can most readily assimilate the elements which consti- 
tute its food. Ader trying nearly all the different composts reconnnended 
by the numerous authors on the vine, I am convinced that the more sim- 
ple the constituents of the soil are for it, or any other kind of pot-plant 
the more successful will be the results. The compost I use is two thirds 
turfy loam, from a down having a chalky bottom, and one third decom- 
posed night soil. Should the loam be strong, I use the same proportion 
of half-rotten horse droppings. The turves in the loam should only be 
half decayed, and it should be used as rough as possible. 

After potting, the plants should be placed in some house or pit where a 
temperature from 60° to 80°, or 85°, is maintained ; they should also be so 
arranged that the shoots, as they advance, can be trained immediately 
under the dass, and be exposed as much as possible to the light Where 
there is only a vinery they may be trained between the permanent vines, 
or in any other place where the cultivator can make room for them. As 
the shoots advance, train them carefully, and stop the laterals as they ap- 
pear. When first potted, the plants will want but little water, but it must 
be gradually increased as the pots become filled with roots ; they will 
then require it regularly during their growth, and manure water may oc- 
casionally be given, although the quantity they demand the first season is 
small in comparison to what they require afterwards. The most suitable 
length of cane for pots is from. four to six feet, but if, from any peculiarity 
in the house in which they are to be fruited, a lon^r length may be re- 
quired, they should be left accordingly, as the vine will grow strong 
enough for fruiting, 8 or even 10 feet long. Afler it has grown a foot 
more than the length required the next season, it should be stopped ; three 
or four of the upper laterals, however, may be allowed to grow at a few 
joints, to prevent the topmost eyes breaking. Manure water may now be 
applied to cause the buds to swell, and care must be taken to preserve the 
principal leaves, as they are now performing a most important part in re- 
gard to the crop next season. When the wood appears to be turning 
brown, or ripening, water should only be applied to prevent the vines 
flagging, the laterals should be taken off, and every means should be em- 
ployed to ripen the wood perfectly. Indeed, if it is not convenient to 
allow a large admission of air when they are growing, it would benefit 
them much by removing them to a cool house, where they would have the 
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benefit of more air and a lower temperature at niffht 'Rf the beginning 
of September, if the former directions have been followed, the vines wiQ 
be ripe enough to place out of doors. The north side of a wall is the 
best place, and the pots should be laid on their sides, and every means 
taken to throw the plants into a state of rest; the cultivator will thus find 
himself in possession of vines which, for strength and vigorous habits, 
may justly be mistaken for older plants. 

It will be seen, then, that the principles acted on above are, selecting 
properly matured wood for cuttings — inserting only one eye in each pot 
to prevent any check to the plant in repotting — placing them at once in 
the pot in which they are to fruit— exposing them during their growth to 
the greatest possible amount of light you can give them, taking especial 
care to have the wood perfectly ripe, and inducing an early state of re- 
pose. But if the above mode of obtaining fruiting vines for one year 
should be thought too troublesome, from the plants requiring bottom heat 
during their first stage, the eyes may be planted singly, as before, in 48- 
pots, (No. 2,) and set in any house or pit where there is a little heat; they 
will be longer, however, by this method in developing their roots, and 
may not want shifting into larger pots before May or June— when the 
plants may be shifted into 24s, (Na 4] in which they may remain through 
the season, in any house or pit in which room can be found for them, pay- 
ing attention to watering, tyeing up, &c. They may be stopped when 
two or three feet high, and when the wood is fully ripened, removed out 
of the house and pkmged in any material out of doors that is a non-con- 
ductor of heat In February or March cut these plants down to two or 
three eyes, shake them entirely out of their pots, and place them in simi- 
lar sized pots to fruit in as the former ones, taking care to spread their 
roots (in potting) regularly through the soil, that when growth commences, 
each spongelet may be in immediate contact with food ; this is a much 
better practice than placing them in a pot without disturbing the ball, as 
is often done. The same routine of management must be followed with 
these through the season, as recommended for the others. From the 
larger amount of organizable matter the vine possesses by this mode of 
treatment, they will generally be found stronger than those raised the 
same year, and they possess Uie advantage of ripening their wood earlier 
in the summer. It will depend on the means the cultivator has at his dis- 
posal which plan he follows. 

The next consideration is the time when you wish your grapes to ripen ; 
this being ascertained, it is easily known when forcing ought to com- 
mence. It may be stated that vines under the above-mentioned treatment 
will be ready for forcing early in November, and consequently will ripen 
their crop by the end of March. As the principal use of vines in pots 
here are kept to occupy the houses (where vines are planted on the out- 
side,) during the period that they are inactive, say from November to 
May, those in pots are generally forwarded in their first stage in any pit 
or house whose temperature may happen to suit them, and, finally, when 
the wood of the permanent vines is sufficiently ripened to allow of their 
being placed outside, the pots are taken in and arranged in their places 
on shelves put up for the purpose ; by these means the houses are of far 
more use than if they remained empty nearly half the year. However, 
die precise mode in which the vines are to be fruited depends on the kind 
of houses the cultivator has at his command ; a flued pit answers well ; 
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but the 1>e8t description of houses is that which admits the rays of the 
san to pass through it in the winter at as near right angles as can he. 
Such a house, admitting considerably more light during the winter months, 
is much more suitable for such a plant as the vine than low flat houses. 
Whatever the house is, if not perfectly ready for the vines when you wish 
to begin forcing, get them placed in a dung frame where you can give 
them a moist heat of 55°; this will cause their buds to swell regularly, 
and prejKire them for their removal to the fruiting-house, when ready, 
without losing time. Previous to losing their leaves in the autumn, they 
may, if thought advisable, be disbudded on Roberts' system, leaving a 
few more buds than you want bunches ; but one objection to this system 
is, that if by any accident through the winter the bud should get injured, 
it leaves a blank which, had the next buds remained, might easily have 
been supplied. 

The number of bunches that may be left on each vine will depend on 
the soil, size of the pot, &c. When the vines are strong, and No. 2 pots 
are used, I usually leave six or seven bunches on the Hamburgh, the same 
on the Sweetwater, and one or two more on the Muscadine. If the vines 
are not so strong, four or ^ve bunches on the Hamburgh will be sufficient 
It is much better to have rather fewer bunches and uie berries fine and 
well colored, than ill-colored puny bunches, which always is the case 
when too many are left on the vine. The vines from being placed in the 
house, presuming their buds to be swelled, must have their temperature 
raised from 55° fire heat to 65° when in bloom, and it will be better if 
this heat by night is never exceeded; of course, on all days when there 
is no likelihood of sun heat, the heat of the house should be raised 5° or 
10° by artificial means. Air should be admitted by some means or other 
^every day^ early ; this is of consequence, or the leaves are apt to get 
damp and their texture being so extremely thin, when the hot sun and 
drying winds of March act on the foliage, they often bum and shrivel, 
end consequently are unable to swell off the fruit or give it color. Dur- 
ing all the time the vines are in a fruiting state, manure water in some 
shape or otlier must be frequently given. Dung water is made of various 
ingredients, but in whatever wuy it is made it ought to ferment before 
using, and should be applied in a pure state and at a temperature equal, 
at least, to that of the house. The draining from farm-yards is always 
good and safe. I use manure water, made by pouring nearly boiling wa- 
ter on equal parts of sheep or deer dung, and fresh horse-droppings ; this 
is fined by a lump of fresh lime, is drawn off clear, and when used is di- 
luted with equal parts of rain-water. A very weak solution of guano is 
beneficial, but great caution is required in using it It is astonishing, 
during the period of active growth, what an immense quantity of dun? 
water vines will take. I have frequently watered them twice a day with 
it, and this I prefer to placing bottom-pans or feeders under tlie pots, as is 
oflen dona If the .dung water is properly cleared and diluted, it may be 

fiven twice for fresh water once ; when the grapes are fully swelled, and 
eginning to color, water must be more sparingly applied, using clean 
water only. The flavor of grapes is oflen spoiled by being over- watered, 
when ripening their fruit, by the proper proportion of carbon and water, 
which constitutes the saccharine matter in grapes, being destroyed, and 
water formed in excess. 

When the fruit is ripe, if the house is wanted for other purposes, the 
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plants may be removed to any dry house or room, where the grapes will 
keep until wanted. 

The varieties I have found best for early forcing are, the Hamburgh, 
Dutch Sweetwater, and Muscadine. The small-berried varieties, as the 
Esperione and others, are hardly worth growing, compared with the above. 
Muscats, and all the delicate sons, as Sie Frontignan, answer admirably 
later in the season, and thus the amateur, and those who possess but a 
small extent of ^lass, may cultivate all the varieties of grapes procurable 
in BritLsh nurseries, at but a trifling additional expense. 

Although I have given directions how to render vines fruitful in one 
season, yet, when a stock is once acquired, they may be kept for years in 
a fruitful state by resting them at alternate^ seasons. Thus those plants 
which have fruited in spring may be turned out of their pots into a bor- 
der, where they will require no farther trouble until the following spring, 
when they may be taken up, their roots reduced in some degree, and 
placed in pots again, planting them deeper than they previously were ; 
they may then have the same management as young plants, and will make 
verv strong canes in the course of uie summer. I have vines in pots now 
in fruit that have borne three or four previous crops. Where the cultiva- 
tor prefers boxes to pots, they may be used, from 14 to 16 inches square, 
which will be quito large enough ; they can be packed on shelves more 
closely together than pots, and are more handy to move about 

By the above process, grapes may be procured by the end of March 
and April, without interfering with those planted outside, and I would 
particularly recommend its adoption by amateurs possessing small estab- 
lishments, as affording them a means of prolonging their grape season ; 
besides being productive of gratification and pleasure. ( Gardaien^ Chron- 
icte, 1844, ;>. 195,212,228.) 

Whiiney^s Composition, — ^To the many notices of the successful appli- 
cation to the purposes of horticulture of Mr. 6. Whitney's (of Shrews- 
bury) Transparent Composition, which have appeared in ^our colums, 
permit me to contribute the following, which, I doubt not, will be perused 
by your numerous subscribers and readers with similar gratification which 
resulted to myself from its examination. During the last few weeks, Mr. 
Whitney has erected in his garden a house 28 feet long by 12 feet wide 
and 15 feet high, covered entirely with muslin prefmred with his Trans- 
parent Composition. Internally the house is divided into a stove-pit, 
heated by a hot- water apparatus ; and a greenhouse or conservatory. In 
the stove, a vine (Black Hamburgh) has oeen introduced for experiment, 
which bids fair, in a very few days, to be clothed with healthy and luxu- 
riant foliage. Cucumber plants inserted there are thriving well, and 
never flagged or drooped in the least on their removal, although not 
shaded. In the greenhouse compartment, poeonics, fuchsias and other 
plants are healthily putting forth strong and vigorous shoots. Indeed, the 
whole promises speedily to be a scene of great beauty and luxuriant veg- 
etation. Nor can it fail to be so, the light being so clear, abundant, and 
yet subdued, being very similar to that reflected from a white cloud, quite 
unaccompanied with any glare, and admirably and equally diflused 
throughout every portion of the house by the singularly radiant and re- 
peated reflections from the white coverings, walb, and surfaces. The 
temperature in the stove, which is usually kept at 80°, is well and uni- 
formly preserved, the air-tight nature of the whole apparatus not snflTering 
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it to fkll more thaja a very few degreoB even during the late cold and se- 
vere frosty nights, although very Tittle fire has been kept up. In addition 
to all this, economy speaks loudly, the cost of the prepared muslin not 
having exceeded one fifteenth that of glass for an erection of similar di- 
mensions. I trust to hear that so successful an example has been fol- 
lowed throughout the kingdom, and that the time is near at hand when 
every one devoted to gardening in any department, however humble his 
means, will be found gratifying his taste in the possession of greenhouses, 
&c. similarly constructed, with this useful composition, for the ingenious 
invention of which the cordial thanks of high and low are abundantly 
due to Mr. Whitney. ( Card. Ckron. 1844, p. 196.) 

Greying Pelargoniums. — ^In a late number is an account of M. de M^- 
line, of the Botanic Garden at Dijon, having grafted numerous varieties 
of the Pelargonium on the same plant There are very few plants that 
can be grafted with greater success than Pelargoniums, if the stock and 
scion be selected about the same diameter, and if the wood is neither too 
old nor too young and succulent For the last ten years I have occasion- 
ally grafted some in August or September, using pretty well ripened wood 
of the same year's growth. I shall only detail one instance : — In August 
of 1842, T selected a plant of the Beauty of Ware, which had a single 
stem about a foot high, where it divided into several branches ; these 
were cut back to about three inches long, and in ten days aflerwards they 
were jprafted with eight different sorts. They were done after the man- 
ner of whip-grafting, and tied with bast and clayed, over which was put 
a little moss, to keep the clay from cracking, and to preserve the whole in 
a moist state, being occasionally sprinkled with water. The plant was 
placed in a shadowy part of a vinery, and in a month every one of the 
grafts had begun to grow. The plant was then put into a cold frame for 
a few days ; it was then taken out of the pot, and all the earth being 
shaken from the roots, it was repotted in fresh soil, and received the same 
treatment as the other pelargoniums. Two of the grafts were broken off 
by an accident, the other six flowered well in June and July. In August 
the branches were again cut back, and ten more varieties were grafted on 
it, including Smith's Superb Scarlet, Carnation Scarlet, Frogmore Scar- 
let, and the old variegated-leaved .Scarlet; the last two failed alongf with 
two of the other sorts. This, perhaps, was owing to the plant having 
been placed in a shady place out of doors, immediately after it was 
grafted, where it remained until October, when it was placed in the con- 
servatory. In December there were thirteen varieties growing on the 
same plant, which will be a novelty when in flower, having so many dis- 
tinct colors, Smith's Superb Scarlet forming the centre. I have observed 
that weak growing sorts grow stronger when grafted on robust kinds than 
on their own roots. ( Gard. Chron. 1844, p. 213.) 

PotUt^a lAquid Guano. — I cannot speak of this in any adequate terms 
of praise. I tried its powers on Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocusses, Snow- 
drops, &.C., both in pots and in glasses, and I may with truth say that the 
effect was magical. Not only were my flowers the finest, the healthiest, 
and the most luxuriant that I ever beheld, but they preserved their beauty 
nearly double their usual time, and gave forth a fragrance of surpassing 
sweetness. ( G(xrd. Chron. 1844, p. 261.) 

Syrian IVuiU. — Our readers will learn with pleasure that John Barker, 
Esq., lately H. M.'8 Consul at Aleppo, after a residence of more than 40 
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yean in the ESaflt, has returned to this country whh trees of many new 
and valuable fruits. Among them are several Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots with sweet kernels. These, when grown in Syria side by side 
with the finest of the varieties known in Europe, are said to have proved 
as superior to the latter as they are to the worst sorts of which we have 
any knowledge. Mr. Barker also possesses a White Mulberry from Ar- 
menia, 80 sweet that its fruit is dried like raisins, and so juicy that when 
pressed it produces the syrup in which the delicious butter of Armenia is 
Drought to Aleppo. We shall watch with great interest the period when 
these fruit trees yield their first crop in this country. ( Gard, Chrwu 1844, 
p. 263.) 

Asparagus. — It appears to be a general opinion that new plantations of 
Asparagus, to have a reasonable chance of success, must be made earlv 
in the spring, — not later than the end of March. I have reason to think 
that- nothing is lost, if there is not a positive advantage gained, by defer- 
ing it to a much later period. In the spring of 1842, having occasion to 
make a new plantation of Asparagus, the ground was prepared by trench- 
ing it to the depih of two feet, and raising the whole surface one foot, with 
turfy loam, burnt clay, farm-yard manure and the refuse of charcoal pits. 
The beds were then formed three feet and a half wide, with the same 
space between them, allowing for two rows of plants on each bed. The 
plants were got up and planted with the greatest care about the middle 
of March ; but, as I have frequently seen in other gardens, a great many 
of the roots perished. Now, there is nothing that I dislike more to see 
than gaps in a bed of vegetables of any kind ; and in the case of so val- 
uable a vegetable as Asparagus, it is not only an eye-sore, but also a se- 
rious loss. It was, however, June before I could take any decided step 
to remedy the evil. I then procared several thousands of two-year-old 
plants, took up those that had not died, and, beginning entirely anew, had 
the ground dug over again, and re-planted with the fresh plants ; and al- 
though they had tops eight or ten inches high, scarcely one failed. Many 
of the tops, indeed, wi£ered and turned brown, but were in all cases 
suoceeded by a fresh growth. The plants were taken up carefully, the 
roots were immediately covered with moss, and were kept moist until the 
moment before planting. In the course of the season the beds received 
several copious waterings with salt water. In the spring of 1843, before 
the shoots made their appearance, the beds were sprinkled with salt suffi- 
ciently thick to make them appear white, and the waterings with salt wa- 
ter were repeated several times through the summer season, and by Sep- 
tember the shoots were five feet high. Since the 15th of this montn, 
(April, 1844,) we have gathered daily a good supply of fine Asparagus 
from these beds. I should mention, that when the beds were planted the 
second time, the plants which were taken out (the remnant of the first 
planting,) were put into two beds by themselves, where they grew very 
well, but not so stron? as the others. It may appear that Asparagus 
planted in March, and having the whole season to grow in, must have a 
better chance of doing well than that which is transplanted in the middle 
of its growth ; but I conceive that whatever advantages may arise from 
early planting, are counterbalanced by the ground being cold and wet, 
and the roots of the plants being so tender waX many of them perish be- 
fore the vegetative principle is excited ; while at a later period the case 
is different, as the juices of the plant are in motion at the time, and the 
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soil being in a warm and genial state, is prepared to encourage immedi- 
ate growth. I planted six more beds last year, also in the beginning of 
June, which, under the same treatment as the others, seem likely to do as . 
well. ( Gard. Chron. 1844, p. 276.) 

The HoUyhocf(. — The way I cultivate them is from seed, cuttings and 
offsetts ; I have my gardener sow ihe seeds in drills twelve inches apart, 
and half an inch deep, in a well prepared rich soil, in June and July, and 
keep them clear from weeds; in November I plant them where they are 
to flower. 

From CuUinga of tht Stalka. — Cut in pieces twelve inches long; place 
them six inches deep in the soil as before recommended ; they will soon 
take root 

The Offsetta from the parent plant, broken off and pared clean with a 
knife, wi'fi also, if placed in the soil, soon make roots. My taste, in the 
disposing of the plants, is to place them in alternate lines, with purple 
and white Fox Glove, varying the colors both of the Fox Glove and Hol- 
Ivhock. I also plant them in evergreen shrubberies, and when they raise 
their graceful and bold flower stems above the latter, they give me great 
satisfaction. (GarcL Gazette,) 

Grafting Fuchsias, — Your readers may exercise their taste inxombin- 
ing very opposite groups of blossoms, if they take the present opportunity 
of grafling or inarching the strong young growing shoots of the Fuchsia. 
For this purpose a warm moist atmosphere is necessary. I find the read- 
iest mode is to select two plants, and within three inches of the heads to 
cut away ha]f the thickness of the shoots, extending about 1^ inch ; the 
two mutilated heads are firmly bound with soil bast, and the intended 
scion is then nearly severed just below the junction; within three days 
the scion may be cut clean through, and no check to its growth will be 
perceived ; the head of the stock is now removed, the scion takes the 
lead, surrounded by laterals of the dther variety. The best stocks are the 
strong growing kinds, as Fulgens, Cormackii, &c. ; this latter, in combi- 
nation with 0)nspicua arborea, is very eflective.' (Gard. Chron. 1844, 
p. 295.) 

Early Peas, — ^In these improving times, when every man is expected to 
render his assistance in giving his ftiite of information, I beg to state the 
result of early peas as they have proved with me this season, hoping that 
it may be the means of eliciting from others the result of their experience, 
so that no one may be tempted in any way to be biassed by what I have 
myself proved to my satisfaction. In last November, having a south bor- 
der of late cauliflowers cleared off, and put into a place of protection for 
winter purposes, the border was trenched and formed into banks, which 
were left rough and open to sweeten for early peas ; having great faith in 
the Early Warwick pea for some years, a portion of the banks was sown 
on the 14th of December; the peas, were above ground on the 28th ; in 
bloom, April Glh; stopped, that is, had their tops pinched off, on the 12th; 
and were gathered from, on May 18th. The height was 4 feet 6 inches ; 
the crop was heavy, and the pods well filled. They were mulched soon 
after the dry weather set in, which was the means of their contitiuing to 
produce good peas for about thirty days. The banks were five feet apart 
Cormack's Prince Albert was sown on banks on the same border on the 
4th of January, 1844; tliey were up on the 14th; in bloom on the 1st 
April ; and were gathered entirely on May 14tlL I could have gathered 
VOL. X. — NO. IX. 44 
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a small dUh on the 10th of May from them. This is a veiy prolific and 
fine-flavored pea. On the same day, and on the same border, another 
portion of the Warwick was sown. These, although having exactly the 
same treatment as the two above sowings, with regard to banks, hoeings, 
earthing, sheltering, sticking and watering, stopping or topping, ^^c, no 
lavor being shown either to one or the other, were in bloom on the 13lb 
of April, and gathered on the 28th of Ma v. Although thus fairly treated, 
my old favorite pea was fourteen days behind the Ainert About thirteen 
years ago, I compared the Warwick, on a long south border, with several 
others ; of these early peas, the Warwick proving itself then superior to 
the others, retained my favor ever since. Next year, should the Albert 
prove the same as it has done this year, I can only call the Warwick a 
pea for a second crop. Last year I sowed the two above peas on the 
same day, under the same preparation and management ; the winter, how- 
ever, was so mild that they got too " gay," and were very much cut and 
crippled in the spring, but enough was lefl to fully prove the superior 
earliness of the Albert over the Warwick that time. (Gard, Chron* 1844, 
p. 47a) 

Gr(q)e Vines, — ^Last season I renewed the vines in one of my vineries, 
and in doin^ this I adopted a plan which T have not seen practised ^else- 
where. A hole was made in the parapet wall under each sash, and a rod 
of the previous season's growth was passed out at one hole and in at an- 
other. The border was prepared as folio ivs : — About a foot of the surface 
of the old border was removed, a small quantity of ashes was thrown in 
for drainage, and the bottom was then flagged with stones to the width of 
two feet from the wall ; at the outside of this, a barrier of flags was put 
up, and the space between this and the wall was divided into as many 
compartments as there were plants (or layers) in the house ; these com- 
partments were then filled in to the depth of 18 inches with prepared soil, 
the layers being covered about 8 inches ; the border was then mulched 
over, and this finished the operation for the first two years. The two feet 
of soil T consider sufficient for the first two years ; on the third, (i, e. next 
season,) I shall remove the barrier, and, with a fork, take off part of the 
soil, to enable me to prune, examine, and arrange the roots, as may ap- 
pear necessary ; having done this, I shall place the barrier about a foot 
and a half further out, and fill the space up with fresh soil, in the same 
way as at first ; this operation I intend to repeat annually. The advan- 
tages are — 1st I will not lose the use of the old vines until the young 
ones are quite ready to take their place; 2d. I divide the labor of making 
the border, which is usually done in one year, over a number of years; 
. 3d. I have a perfect command of the roots of my vines, and can manage 
them with as much regularity as I can do the branches ; 4th. Should it 
become necesrary from any cause to remove an old vine, or introduce a 
new one, it can be done without in the slightest degree interfering with 
its neighbor ; and 5th. They have a fresh supply of soil to produce every 
crop, and should T wish to feed with liquid manure, I know exactly where 
to apply it effectually. This system might also be applied with advan- 
tage to wall trees. It might be improved upon, in the case of forming a 
new house for early forcing, by leaving the compartments larger, and 
making a trench for fermenting materials, with pigeon-holed brick work 
between the compartments, which would enable a temperature to be kept 
at the roots in some degree corresponding to that in the inside of the 
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house. The connection between the layers and the old vines was cnt off 
a considerable time before the growing season was over, and* the former 
were so well rooted that they never hung a leaf. They are now growing 
beautifully, and making as good wood as I could wish. (CkanJL Chrofu 
l8U,p.i77.) • 
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Jmertcan InstUule of the CUy of N'tw York. — ^The seventeenth Annual 
Fair of the American Institute of the City of New York will be held at 
Niblo's Garden, commencing Monday, October 7th, 1844. It is expected 
that there will be an immense gathering, greatly exceeding the number 
at any previous Fair of the Institute. It will be noticed, that, durin? the 
Fair, a National Convention of Farmers and Gardeners will take places 
and addresses from many distinguished gentlemen are expected, and eve* 
ning lectures will also be delivered as usual. From the address of the 
managers, we copy the following programme : 

Firsl Week of the Exhibition. 

Monday, Oct 7tfa, at 12 o'clock, M., the Garden will be opened to the pub- 
lic. At half past 7 o'clock, P. M., an address will be delivered in the 
great Saloon by a distinguished citizen. The evening will close by a 
splendid display of fireworks. 

Tuesday, Oct 8th. — ^The exhibition will commence at 9 o'clock, A. M., 
and close at 10, P. M., which will be the hours of opening and closing 
during the Fair. A short address at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Wednesday, Oct 9th.— >-The second annual convention of Silk Culturists 
and Manufacturers will be held at the Repositoir of tlie American In- 
stitute, in the Park, at half past 10 o'clock, A. M. An address on Silk 
will be delivered in Niblo's Saloon, at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Thursday, Oct 10th.— Silk convention continued. 

Fridav, Oct 11th. — A National Convention of Fanners and Gardeners 
will be held at the Repository of the Institute, in the Park, at half past 
10 o'clock, A. M. An address on Agriculture at half past 7 o'clk. P. M. 

&torday, Oct 12th.— Convention of Farmers and Gardeners continued. 
Address in Niblo's Sak)on at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. Fireworks at 
half past 9 o'clock. 

Second Week of the ExhUnHon— Cattle Show at Vanxhall Garden, ^. 

Monday, Oct 14th.--List of horses, cattle and other live stock must be 
in possession of the managers at Vauxhall Garden, to insure their being 
placed on the catalogue. If previously forwarded to the Corresponding 
Secretary of tlie Institute they will be attended to. Pedigrees, signed 
by owners, required. 

Tuesday, Oct 15th.— Making catalogue of cattle, &c. Also, ninth an- 
nual Ploughing Match and testing of ploughs, in the vicinity of New 
York. An address will be delivered in the field. 

Wednesday, Oct 16th.— The exhibition of horses, cattle, &c. will open 
«t Vauxhall Garden. Cattle most be on the ground by 9 o'clock, A. M. 
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Thursday, Oct 17th. — Last day of cattle exhibition. Address on Agri- 
culture, in Niblo's Saloon, at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Friday, Oct 18th.— Sale of cattle and other live stock at half past 9 
o'clock, A. M. Anniversary address by the Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of 
Virginia, at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Horticultural Exhibition. — The committee would again earnestly solicit 
the friends of agriculture, horticulture, and of rural economy, to partici- 
pate with the managers of the American Institute in the promotion of 
American interests, by an exhibition of the fruits of their industry and 
skill at tlieir seventeenth Annual Show, next October. 

A spacious room will be provided for the reception of flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, agricultural and dairy productions, garden implements, orna- 
ments, paintings, and such other articles in connection with the several 
branches, as may be forwarded for exhibition or competition. 

The managers have been again induced to oflfer agricultural and horti- 
cultural booKs as premiums for superior specimens of garden and field 
productions, because they consider mental acquirements the most enduring 
memorials ; and as a beautifully embellished diploma will accompany each 
volume, it is presumed that competitors will prefer them to other premiums. 

As it is expected, from the lateness of the season in which the show is 
unavoidably held, that there will be a deficiency of some kinds of garden 
products for which premiums are offered, the committee are authorized to 
announce, that, although the managers feel at liberty to withhold pre- 
miums when the articles exhibited are deemed inferior in their kinds by 
the judges, they have nevertheless determined to award all the book pre- 
miums offered, should sufficient articles be found to merit such premiums, 
and they have resolved further, to give discretionary premiums for extra 
supplies of flowers, or such other articles in the horticultural room as may 
be deemed by the judges as entitled to special distinction. 

AH articles intended to be exhibited, should be delivered as early as 
possible on Monday, the 7th of October, in order to have them properly 
arranged by 9 o'clock on Tuesday morning, at which time the room will 
be opened to the public. 

Cultivators of flowers are respectfully invited to furnish fresh supplies 
on the morning of each day, which will be duly appreciated, and recorded 
on the annals of the Institute. 

Valuable American Seedlings of Fruit and Culinaiy Vegetables will 
command the attention of the managers. Also, the exhibition of Ameri- 
can Madder, Woad and Indigo, with their modes of culture. Also, Amer- 
ican water-rotted and manufactured Hemp. 

For the purpose of examining standing crops in fields, orchards, vine- 
yards, gardens, &c., a Travelling Committee of the Fair will be appointed, 
who will make examinations within convenient distances, and report 
Seasonable notices should be lefl with the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Institute, by those desirous of being visited. 

A cordial invitation is hereby respectfully extended to every friend of 
industry and improvement in the United States — to the sages, patriots 
and statesmen of every State, that each and all may come and participate, 
and swell the sublime gathering, and make it what it should be, the grand 
American Jubilee of Industry and the Arts. 

Rtpo^Jtory o/ihe ,^aican histUvU^ N'tw lorAr, JuLy^ 1844. 
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Seedling Pimm. — I send you for exhibition a few plume, taken from a 
eeedling tree in the garden of Reaben Laogdon, Esq. of this city, and 
called '' Langdon's Seedling." It appears to be a valuable variety ; and 
the fruit which I now send you is the last upon the tree, and by no means 
as large as the average. I also send you a few scions from the same tree. 
Very respectJuUy, John A. Tairder, Hcaiford^ Mg, 80. 

We received the specimens of seedling plums safely, but not in season 
to exhibit them at the rooms of the Horticultural Society on the 31st 
Thev are certainly a very handsome fruit, very lar^e and of good flavor, 
much better than the majority of blue plums, and worthy of cultivation. 
P.B.H.Jr. 

Seedling Chysavihemums and CadtB. — I have raised a number of chry- 
santhemums from seed, and had some forty or fifly plants in flower last 
fall, of various colors and forms, some good and some indiflerent, but none 
very superior. I have likewise, after many unsuccessful attempts, this 
year succeeded in imprecating the May fly cactus and the Aurantiacum 
with the pollen of the iNight-blooming cereus, one bud on each plant 
They are now swelling finely, and 1 hope to raise something extra from 
these seeds. — Yours, ^c, J. B. Garher, Columbia, Pa., July, 1844. 

Hovey's Seedling Siratoberry, — There are many fine qualities about this 
variety which recommend it for general cultivation. The stem is tall and 
stiflT, raising its trusses of large fruit above its luxuriant foliage, and it is 
also an abundant bearer. This variety has put in the back ground every 
other exhibited in our Horticultural rooms, this or any previous season. 
The berries are very large and richly colored, and if it has not so ex- 
quisite a flavor as some of the newly imported or other fancy sorts, it will 
require an experienced connoisseur to detect any essential inferiority.— 
(J\r. E. Farmer.) 

Grapes. — We have been favored, by the politeness of J. 9. Skinner, 
Esq., with specimens of grapes grown in the garden of Mrs. George Law, 
of Baltimore. The vine, from which they were gathered, was brought 
from Madeira, and now flourishes and bears profusely in the open air, 
exposed to the weather at all seasons. The specimens were fully ripe 
and excellent ; in appearance and taste they very much resembled tne 
Catawba, possessing the same musky flavor which is so agreeable in that 
variety. We are not aware that it ripens earlier in Baltimore than the 
Catawba, and if not, we should be strongly inclined to suspect they were 
identical. — P. B. K Jr,, Ed, pro tent. 

The Queen^s County Horticultural Society held an exhibition of Fruits 
and Flowers, at Flushing, L. I., on the evening of the 14th of August, 
which was numerously attended by strangere and visiters. Among the 
articles presented for exhibition, was a plant of Gloridsa sup^rba, in flow- 
er, and Achim^nes longifldra, rosea, coccinea, and grandiflora, from the 
garden of T. R. Valk. Also, a specimen of the Baltimore White Core 
Watermelon, from the garden of G. G. Howland, and pronounced superior 
to any variety cultivated in that vicinity. The Society propose holding a 
great Fruit and Dahlia exhibition in September next (Flushing Journd, 
Aug. 24t^) 

The Season in Pennsylvania. — ^We have a fine prospect for fruit this 
season ; apple and peach trees are bending under the weight We have 
had no apples of any consequence since the cold winter of 1835, many 
trees being kill^, and all injured more or less, the city papers attributing 
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the failure of the fruit crop to the carelessness of the farmers! Wheat, 
rye and oats turned out well, but corn and potatoes are suffering very 
much, if not past recovery, owing to the dry spell, having had no rain for 
five or six weeks past, and the thermometer from 80° to 99° at noon in 
the shade. Dahlias and other garden flowers are very much injured, as 
well as all garden vegetables. — Respectfully, your», ifc J. B, Garher, 
July, 1844. 

Mildew on Grapes. — A correspondent of your paper requests informa- 
tion respecting mildew on grapes. It has been prevented by me by the 
following process: Early in the spring the main stems are peeled or 
scraped quite clean, then are whitewashed with a mixture of lime and 
sulphur, as much of the latter as to make a very strong smell. Since 
using the above, my grapes have been perfectly free from mildew. 

. As my pen is in hand, permit me to mention, that last autumn I observed 
the effects of the peach-tree worm on my trees. I took family-made soft 
soap, and gave the tree a good hard rubbing with the clear soap, to about 
two feet from the ground. In the course of an hour I had the pleasure of 
seeing, as I believe, all the worms crawling out of the trees ; some trees 
furni^ed five or six, of all a^es and sizes. Also, my peach trees have 
invariably turned yellow, and the leaves been curled, until this season. 
This spring, I put a large quanity of common Western salt around the 
roots, say two or three quarts to each tree. The trees have been more 
healthv and grown more thrifty than ever before, and no curl or yellow 
has taken place. (JV*. E. I\xrmer.) 
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Saturday, July 2^^Exhibited. Flowers: From the President of the 
Society, very mie specimen plants of the following new varieties of 
Fuchsias, viz., Enchantress, fVostti, Williamsomi, Gem, Eximia, Lanen 
and Meteor, — all well grown and beautiful plants. This tribe of plants 
is now attracting a great deal of attention in England, where the plants 
remain in the open ground uninjured through the winter, thereby pro- 
moting a strong growth of vigorous shoots, which, when covered by tneir 
rich, pendent blossoms, form one of the most beautiful objects in the 
flower garden. 

Joseph Breck &. Co. exhibited a variety of cut flowers ; among them 
were twelve varieties of Ferb^nas, Didiscus ccruleus, Cle6me grandifl6ra, 
Phlox pyramidalis alba, decuss^ta alba, Carter's white, rosea, Wildertt, 
Wheelerit and Drumm6ndu, double stocks, picotee poppies, Schiz^thus, 
£lichrysi!im of sorts, w^conitum variegatum, .^chille^ pl^na alba, &c. 
Specimens of OVchis grandifl6ra and fimbri^ta, gathered in the town of 
Hope, Me., by Mr. J. Breck. From J. L. L. F. Warren, Phlox grandi- 
fl6ra, .^conitum variegatum, Geums, carnations and picotees, Gladi61us 
floribundus, water lilies, small choice bouquets, and one large one, com* 
posed entirely of dahlias ; also, several fine dahlias — among them a new 
white, called Lady Washington, form good, but not so pure white as Vir« 
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gin Queen. From J. Hovey, handspme boaqnets. From S. R. Johnson, 
fine blooms of the double flowering pomegranate and double balsams, 
picotee pinks and i;amations, and a fine display of perpetual roses, — 
among them, Madam Desprez, Monthly Cabbage, &c. From William 
Meiler, beautiful double yellow hollyhocks, Chmese horsechesnut and 
bouquets. M. P. Sawyer exhibited a very large and splendid plant of 
N^rium spl^ndens, covered with its beautiful rose colored double flowers. 
From Samuel Walker, several specimens of seedling phloxes, some with 
variegated flowers, very unique ; one of a rich crimson, and one rosy pur- 
ple, with a bright eye ; — also. Phlox decuss^ta alba and other fine un-' 
named varieties, a new seedling i>elphinium grandifl6rum, l^y thrum, Ve- 
ronica spicata, bouquets and cut flowers. From William Kenrick, seven 
fine large bouquets and a basket of flowers, arranged by Miss Russell 
with much taste ; also, very double black hollyhocks. 

From Hovey & Co., four bouquets — ^Miss Sumner, two bouquets — Mr. 
Tucker, a plant of Hydrangea hortensis in bloom---John Kenrick, six 
bouquets. 

Fruit: From A. D. Weld, Sopsavine and Early Harvest apples, and 
Citron des Cannes pears. From M. W. Brown, Drap d'Or plums. From 
S. Phipps, very handsome Early Scarlet Cherry plums« From Messrs. 
Winships, Early Scarlet Cherry plums. From Aaron D. Williams, very 
large white and red Dutch- currants. Early Harvest and Williams's Fa- 
vorite apples. From Joseph S. Cabot, very large and fine Citron des 
Cannes pears. From Mr. Glover, fine large gooseberries. From B. V. 
French, Citron des Carraes pears and HeaUrs Early Nonsuch apples. 
From H. Vandine, handsome apricots. S. J. Gustin, of Norristown, N. J. 
exhibited specimens of plums, which were no doubt the Nectarine plum. 
From Cheever Newhall, striped John apples, very handsome ; also. Citron 
des Cannes pears. From A. F. Brown, very fine large gooseberries. 
From John Hovey, extra large and superior gooseberries, and excellent 
Early Harvest apples. From Samuel Walker, very fine Early Harvest 
apples. From S. E. Bailey, fine gooseberries. From Kendall Bailey, 
Franconia raspberries. From George Walsh, fine gooseberries, (Red 
Lion.) From G, A. Simmons, very fine Citron des Carmes pears. From 
J. L. L. F. Warren, Warren's seedling, Franconia, and red and white 
Antwerp raspberries, very large and fine ; Black Hamburg grapes, — four 
bunches weighed eleven pounds and ten ounces. From J. F. Allen, Black 

S;s of St Michael's, large and fine ; Franconia raspberries and Sweet 
ontmorency cherries. The President of the Society sent specimens of 
Rivers's No. 1 plum, apricots. Sweet Bough and Early Harvest apples, 
and Citron des Carmes pears, all very handsome. 

Vegetables : Aaron D. Williams presented remarkably large Chenango 
potatoes, and William Mackintosh, monstrous heads of the large Drum- 
head cabbage. 

^u^ust Sd, — ^The Society held an adjourned meeting,— V. P. C. New- 
hall occupied the chair. 

The chairman of the committee of arrangementB reported, that the com- 
mittee had selected Wednesday, Thursdav and Friday, the 18th, 19th 
and 20th September next, as the days for the Annual Exhibition. Ac- 
cepted. 

F. W. Macondry was chosen to fill a vacancy in'the committee of ar- 
rangements. 
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Voted, that the Recording Secretly publish the list of the committee 
of arrtuigements, as revised. 

Hazen Haxeltine and J. S. Sleeper, Boston, were admitted as members. 
Edward Allen, proposed for membership. 

Adjourned to first Saturday in September, (7th.) 

ExhibiUd. — Flowers: From Joseph Breck & Co. a variety of phloxes, 
rudbeckias, eight varieties double balsams, verbenas, asters, and other 
cut flowers. From S. R. Johnson, a fine show of double balsams, roses, 
double flowering pomegranate, lychness, &c. From Mr. Warren, dahlias 
in variety, Gladiolus floribiindus, c^nea and ram^sus, Lobelio, cardinalia, 
phloxes of sorts, and bouquets. From Mr. Nichols, very fine double bal- 
sams.- From John Hovey, a large number of bouquets. From Parker 
Barnes, balsams, nasturtiums, sweet sultans, marigolds, and other annu- 
als; a variety of dahlias, and a fine plant of Fdchsta cxoni^nsis. From 
Miss Sumner, fine bouquets. From Wm. £. Carter, beautiful seedling 
phloxes, two variegated varieties and one new white ; Lobelia cardinals 
alba, Rudbeckta purpurea var and grandifl6ra, Conv6Ivulus pandur^tus 
plena, and specimens of Pterocaulon pyenostachym, a handsome native 
plant From Capt Macondry, a large display of verbenas, including 
many new varieties. From Samuel Walker, seven varieties of seedling 
phloxes ; also. Phlox tardifi6ra and Carter's New white, and other varieties. 
From William Kenrick, three very large bouquets and two baskets of 
flowers. 

Fruits : A large variety of fruits were presented for exhibition, and 
the specimens were generally very fine. From Cyrus Alger, plums called 
the Louis Philippe plum, — is probably identical with the Nectarine plum ; 
also, two varieties of apricots and cherries. From the farm of £. G. 
Tucker, Milton, a dish of large apples, without name. From James Mon- 
roe, Early Bough and River apples, and Moor Park apricots. From S. G. 
Whiting, Moor Park apricots. From J. S. Sleeper, Italian plums and 
apricots. From Samuel Pond, three varieties of plums, viz.. Blue Mogul, 
Italian Damask and Apricot. From John Hovey, Williams's Favorite 
apples, and specimens of the Roxbury Russet, of last year's growth, in 
good preservation. From A. D. Williams, Early Bough, Benoni, Wil- 
liams's Favorite apples, varieties of plums and apricots, and fine red and 
white currants. From J. F. Allen, a dish of very fine figs ; also, fine 
large Franconia raspberries and green fleshed melons. From James Nu- 

g3nt. Black Hamburgh grapes. From D. Chace, Lynn, good Citron des 
armes pears. From Hovey & Co., good specimens of the Moor Park ap- 
ricot. From J. Trask, plums, supposed the Catalonian, very fine. Apri- 
cot, Bolmar's Washington and Italian Damask plums, from Wm. Thomas. 
From L. M. Within^ton, Red Astrachan apples. River and Sopsavine 
apples, fine Black Hamburgh grapes, and Warren's seedling raspberries, 
from Warren's gardens. From H. Vandine, apricots and Yellow Gage 
plums. From Parker Barnes, Apricot plums. From Wm. Richardson, 
beautiful peaches and Green Gage plums. Hovey & Co. presented ap- 
ples, received from Mr. G. R. Garretson, of Flushing, L. L, called "John 
Garretson's Early Apple." They were received by Mr. Garretson from 
his brother in New Jersey, and the variety probably originated in that 
vicinity, as they were not recognized by any of our pomologists who ex- 
amined them ; the specimens sent were very large and fair, flesh tender 
and juicy, flavor and appearance resembling the Rhode Island greening. 
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Samuel J. Oiurtin, of Noirutown, N. J., sent specimeiui of the Nectarine 
plam. 

August WQu — ExhibiUd. Flowers : From William Kenrick, a variety 
of Cmnese roses, gladiolus, dahlias, verbenas, bign6nia, altheas, and 
large showy bouqaets ; also, a basket of flowers, containing a great vari- 
ety of annuals and perennials. W. E. Carter sent a collection of seed- 
ling phloxes, containing several new and beautiful varieties, viz., ^^ Har- 
risonta," raised a few years since, called by some Cartels New White ; 
*' Lawrenceio," a superb white variety, growing two and a half feet high, 
the stems very thickly set with numerous latend spikes of flowers, form- 
ing a pyramid of flowers of snowy whiteness ; *' Trifoli^ta striAta," the 
petals of which are finely variegated with white and crimson ; " Freling- 
nuysen," a beautiful and unique variety,-— the flowers are white, mottled 
and striped with lilac, presenting a variegated appearance altogether new 
in this class of plants ; ^ ARta alba," white, with very thick heads or 
spikes of flowers; ** Henry Clay," another dark, variegated variety, very 
fine ; — ^much credit is due to Mr. Carter for his success in producing these 
new and beautiful varieties, which far surpass most of the older sorts, and 
should be found in every collection of this showy flower, which contrib- 
utes so much, in its numerous varieties, to beautify and enliven the gai^ 
den from early spring till autumn. Mr. Carter also exhibited Erythrina 
Crista gilli, a greenhouse plant, with large spikes of deep velvety crim- 
son flowers; £uph6rbta coroll^ta and varieg^ta, Canna flaccida, and 
many other cut flowers and bouquets. 

From Parker Barnes, a variety of dahlias. From John Hovey, eight 
lar^e bouquets of showy flowers. John A. Kenrick exhibited bouquets 
and a findy decorated basket of flowers. From Joseph Breck & Co., 
dahlias, roses, twelve sorts verbenas, ten do. balsams, Ti^er flowers, 
phloxes in variety, wfeonitum jap6nicum, with a large collection of annu- 
als and perennials. From S. R. Johnson, a fine variety of double bal- 
sams, roses, verbenas, &.c, H. W. Button sent fifteen varieties of dah- 
lias, many of them good specimens. From Miss Sumner, handsome 
bouquets. Hovey & Co. exhibited Portul^ca spl^ndens and Thellnsdmt, 
bouquets composed of roses, also other cut flowers. From J. L. L. F. 
Warren, fine roses, dahlias of sorts, gladiolus, fine varieties verbenas, a 
large bouquet of dahlia^, and fifteen small bouquets. A fine collection of 
phloxes was exhibited by Sam^l Walker, embracing a number of fine 
seedlings not before shown ; among them was a very desirable new vari- 
ety, wiu rich, crimson purple flowers; another wiUi large shaded lilac 
flowers, and close habit, called *' Walker's Estella." Mr. Walker also 
exhibited a large variety of other fine flowers, as usual. 

The premiums for the best phloxes were awarded to-day,— only two 
stands were presented for premium, each of which contained very fine 
specimens, and most of them were new varieties, raised fixim seed by the 
contributors. The report of the judges was as follows : 

To William E. Carter, the first premium of - - - 93 00 
To Samuel Walker, the second premium of - - - 2 00 
Also, a gratuity to W. E. Carter of two dollars, for his seedling, named 

"Frelmghuysen^ and to Samuel Walker, a gratuity of two dollars 

for his seedling, << Walker's Estella." 
Messrs. J. Breck, P. B. Hovey, Jr. and P. Barnes, judge& 
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Fruits : From E. M. Richards, ten varieties of summer apples, viz. — 
Early Spice, Sopsavine, Webb apple, Benoni, Summer Rose, Red Junea- 
ting, Sugarloaf Pippin, Red Astrachan, Early Bough, and River. From 
Parker &rnes, Jaigonelle pears. From L. P. Grosvenor, fine Williams's 
Favorite apples. From Wm. Mackintosh, Williams's Favorite and Sop- 
savine apples, Sugartop and Jargonelle pears. From H. W. Button, 
apricots. From W. He wins, specimens of the Nectarine plum. Aaron 

D. Williams exhibited apricots, three varieties of plums, and six varieties 
of apples. From S. Pond, three varieties of plums. Joseph Ballister, 
River apples. From J. F. Allen, very large and well colored Black 
Hamburgh grapes ; also. White Chasselas grapes, peaches, melons, Jar- 
gonelle and August Muscat pears. From Otis Johnson, Red Astrachan 
and Early Bough apples, excellent specimens. From John A. Kcnrick, 
Royal de Tours plums and River apples. From S. & G. Hyde, apples — 
Williams's Favorite, Summer Gilliflower, Red Calville, Wart's Early, 
Seek no Further, and Flanders Pippin; and Mrs. Gisboume and Bol- 
mar's Washington plums. From J. Macomber, Early Bough and Sopsa- 
vine apples. From W. G. Lewis, fine Moor Park apricots. From Wm. 
Thomas, Washington and Italian Damask plums, and apricots. From 
J. L. Sleeper, apricots and Drapd'Or plums. From J. S. Cabot, Fondante 
d'Ete and Jargonelle pears. From W. Richardson, fine peaches and 
nectarines raised under glass. From Mr. Warren, River and Curtis 
striped apples, Washington plums, and two boxes fine raspberries. From 
H. Vandine, Early Black, ? Washington, Yellow Gage, and Duane's Pur- 
ple plums. Dr. J. C. Warren sent specimens of plums, called by him, the 
" Louis Philippe ;" is no doubt the Nectarine. The specimens wero very 
handsome. 

August V7tK, — Es^iiJnied. Flowers: From Miss Sumner, bouquets. 
Mr. Warren exhibited a variety of dahlias, verbenas, gladiolus, and other 
cut flowers. From John Hovey, dahlias and bouquets. From Parker 
Barnes, several varieties of gladiolus, dahlias, and other cut flowcis ; also, 
Tigridia conchifl^ra. Samuel A. Walker sent twelve large bouquets, 
besides dahlias, asters, balsams, &c. Samuel Sweetser exhibited Fijch- 
sta, Buist's splendens, six varieties of Tea roses, and dahlias. From 
H. W. Dutton, a fine display of dahlias. From S. R. Johnson, immense 
clusters of Madame Desprez and other fine roses. From J. M. Earle, 
Worcester, a fine seedling phlox and dahlias. William Kenrick sent for 
exhibition a fine plant of Achim^nes lonffifl6ra, covered with its large 
beautiful blue flowers ; — ^we should think wis plant was well adapted for 
parlor cultivation in summer, requiring only a plenty of heat and moisture, 
and will continue in flower two or three months. Mr. Eenriclc also ex- 
hibited a fine variety of Altheas, Noisette, Bengal, and other perpetual 
roses, baskets of flowers, &c. From Joseph Brock &. Co., phloxes, ve- 
ronicas, German asters, fine double balsams, Schizanthus Grahamu, very 
handsome, Ipomopsis elegans, and a great variety of annuals. 

From Hovey & Co., nine varieties of Double German Ten Weeks 
Stocks, Gladi6lus floribdndus, bouquets of roses and other cut flowers. 
From John Arnold, a great number of varieties of Chinese roses. Wm. 

E. Carter exhibited as follows — Magn61ta trip^tela cord^ta and obov^ta 
purpiirea, SiUne stell&ta, Zrobelta syphilitica canadensis and canadensis 
dlba. Clematis vioma. Geranium pratense flore pleno, Potentilla Hop- 
woodtano. Campanula carpatica, Coreopsis seniiblia, Mandevillta Melit- 
tis Melissophy'llum, dahlias and bouquets. 
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Fruit: The display was better than usual at this season of the year, 
and attracted a numerous company of visiters. The plums, which are 
uncommonly fine and abundant this year, were exhibited in ^at variety, 
and the specimens were generally excellent. The curcuho has not atr 
tacked the fruit in this vicinity so much this season as usual, and the trees 
are bending under their weight of fruit J. S. Sleeper exhibited Smithes 
Orleans, Duane's Purple, and Prince's Imperial Gage plums ; James Whi- 
ton. Moor Park apricots ; Isaac White, Washington plums ; O. Pierce, 
very fine apples ; Francis L. Capen, Williams's apples ; P. Barnes, good 
Washington plums ; Samuel Walker, Washington, Duane's Purple, and 
Bingham ? plums, and Jargonelle of the French pears. S. R. Johnson 
exhibited fine Green Gage and Bolmar's Washington plums ; the latter 
were very superior specimens and very large. 

From if ilton Earl, Worcester, specimens of the Nectarine and Prince's 
Imperial Gage plums ; B. V. French, fine specimens of the Devonshire 
Quarreiiden apple. Washington and other varieties of plums from S. 
Pond. Washington and Pond's seedling plums from James Nugent 
Josiah Lovett exhibited very lar^e and beautiful Sweet Bough and Red 
Astrachan apples ; also, some or his fine large seedling currants. From 
John A. Eenrick, good Washington plums. Washington and Duane's 
Purple, from Wm. F. Hamden. Washington and Prince's Imperial Gae^e, 
by S. A. Walker. Mr. Warren exhibited Petit Blanquet and Jargonelle 
of the French pears, River apples, Washington plums, and fine Black 
Hamburgh grapes. From £. E. Bradshaw, handsome s])ecimens of Red 
Queen and Washington plums ; also. Moor Park apricots, fine. A va- 
riety of plums was exhibited by H. Vandine. Rambeau Franc apples 
and Rareripe peaches from F. R. Bigelow. 

^ugmt 24lh. — ExhibiUd. Flowers : From Hovey & Co., ten varieties 
of Double German Stocks, Dracoc^phalum Americ^num, ? CommelinA 
coel^stis, German asters, &c. Parker Barnes exhibited dahlias, gladiolus 
of sorts, zinnias, Thunbergto, and other cut flowers. A fine variety of 
verbenas, from Capt Macondry. Bouquets from Messrs. Winship, John 
Hovey, S. A. Walker, and Miss Sumner. From H. W. Dutton, a large 
variety of dahlias, among which a number of flowers of Oakley's Surprise 
were very conspicuous. Edward Allen exhibited some new varieties of 
dahlias, — Lady Autrobus, deep rose color; Plouffhboy, rosy purple ; Lady 
St Maur, white, tinged with pale rose; Hero of Stonehenge, Mulberry, 
and Essex Triumph, were first rate specimens. William Kenrick con- 
tributed very large and beautiful bouquets ; S. R. Johnson, half-hardy 
roses ; John Arnold, Jr., Chinese and other roses ; J. L. L. F. Warren, 
bouquets and dahlias ; S. A. Walker, dahlias and ten bouquets ; James 
Nugent, fine dahlias; Joseph Breck & Co., twenty-five varieties of ver- 
benas, balsams, asters, fine dahlias, roses, phloxes, &.c. ; Alexander Mc- 
Lennan, a collection of dahlias. A very fine specimen of R6chea fal- 
cka, from an amateur. 

Fruits: From Capt Lovett, fine Washington and Long Blue plums, 
Benoni apples, Cabot, Jargonelle of the English, Passans du Portugal 
and Sugar of Hoyerswerde pears. From C. Newhall, Bingham plums. 
From S. Phipps, Green Gage, Washington, Duane's Purple, Yellow Egg 
and Prince's Imperial plums. From Geo. Johnson, Washington plums. 
John Arnold, fine Black Hamburgh grapes. J. F. Allen, uncommonly 
large and fine Elruge nectarines. N. Coolidge, Sweetwater grapes. 
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Geo. Merriam, large Rareripe peaches. From the Pomological Garden, 
Salem, Early York peaches, WashingtoD, Eirke's, Bingham, English 
Wheat, and Isabella plums, all fine specimens ; also, Passans du Portu- 
gal, Green Sugar of Hoyerswerder, Rostiezer, (a first rate fruit,) Simon, 
(Van Mons,) and Elizabeth pears, — and the following varieties of apples: 
Putnam's Harvey, High Top Sweet, Devonshire Quarrenden, Beau, 
Charlomoski, (handsome,) Hiller's Grande, Ome, and Irish Peach apple. 
From A. D. Williams, Bartlett pears, and Williams's Favorite apples. 
From D. Roberts, Salem, Goliah ? plums. Chief Justice Shaw sent veiy 
superior specimens of the Washington plum. Mrs. Bigelow, some large 
and handsome peaches. William Quant, gardener to CoL Perkins, ex- 
hibited extraordmary large Heath peaches. J. D. White, Washington 
plums, and Broomfield nectarines. S. R. Johnson, very fine Green Gage 
and splendid specimens of the Washington plums. L. P. Bartlett, Pump- 
kin sweet and Bartlett's sweet apples. J. W. Sever, Monsieur? and 
White Gage plums, and Summer Franc lUal pears. From Messrs. 
Winship, Hessel, and Winship's seedling pears. S. Pond, a variety of 
plums. C. Sumner, unnamed apples. A. D. Adams, Washington plums. 
James Nugent, Washington, Smith's Orleans, Duane's Purple, and Pond's 
Seedling plums, all fine. A. D. Weld, a variety of apples and peaches. 

From Geo. Newhall, fine sweet apples, good Washington plums, and 
Pomegranates brought from Charleston, S. C. From E'. T. Andrews, 
Washington plums and Sweet Bough apples, both handsome. From Mr. 
Warren, Washington and Bingham plums, Dearborn's Seedling, Julienne, 
and Petit Blanquet pears, Porter and Grand Sachem apples, and Black 
Hamburgh grapes. H. Vandine, eight varieties of plums, and specimens 
of the Moor Fowl Egg pears. E. E. Bradshaw, good Moor Park apricots, 
Washington and Red Queen plums. S. Walker, Belle et Bonne, Franc 
R^al, Belle de Bruxelles, Fondante d'Et^, Summer Rose, and Andrews 
pears ; also, good Washington plums. Sam'l A. Walker, peaches and 
^e Washington plums. 

•^figust Slsi.—Ezhibited. Flowers: From the President of the Soci- 
ety, a collection of fine dahlias — among them were the following new 
sorts : Lady St Maur, beautiful ; Great Western, large and fine ; Mrs. 
Shelly, and Caleb Cope. S. Sweetser exhibited roses, asters and dahlias. 
John Gordon, fine balsams, asters, dahlias, &c. Parker Barnes, a variety 
of cut fiowers. Miss Sumner, bouquets. Messrs. Winship, bouquets. 
William Meller, cut flowers. John Hovey, a variety of cut flowers, bou- 
quets, &c. Jos. Breck, dahlias, zinnias, verbenas, and a large \ariety of 
annual flowers. John Parker, dahlias and balsams. John Arnold, a dis- 
play of Chinese roses and dahlias. William Kenrick exhibited Noisette, 
Tea, China and other roses, ^Itheas, 6ign6nia, gladiolus, also baskets and 
bouquets of flowers. From E. Allen, fine specimens of several new dah- 
lias, VIZ. : Hnro of Stonehenge, Lady St. Alaur, Great Western, Beauty 
of Sussex, Plouorhbuy, and Oakley^s Surprise. From Josiah Stickney, a 
firreat variety of German asters and dahlias. Mr. Warren, fine bouquets, 
tlovey & Co., bouquets composed of roses, verbenas, &c. S. A. Walker, 
a beautiful wreath of flowers, bouquets, &c. From Sam'l Walker, large 
bouquets. 

Fruit: The varieties exhibited were more numerous than last week. 
Plums were shown in great abundance, and, for size, beauty and excel- 
lence, have not, to our recollection, been surpassed. The President of 
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the Socie^ sent beautiiiil specimens of the Waflhmgton, Bingham, Blee- 
kef's Scarlet, and Long Blue plums. Hon. £. Vose exhibited Lady Ha- 
ley's Nonsuch apples, clear and beautifiiL From Capt J. Lovett, Early 
Bough and Benoni apples, Long Blue and Huling's Superb plums, very 
fine; specimens of pears, (Empress of Sumner,) taken from scions en- 
grafted 5th Sept. 1843, by the method described by Capt Lovett, page 
163 of the present volume. From J. F. Allen, the variegated Newington, 
Nectarine, handsome, Passans du Portugal, and Summer Franc K^al 
pears. Dearborn's Seedlixiff and Julienne pears, from Otis Johnson. 
Hon. J. S. Cabot, Belle et Bonne, fine, Hessel, Honey, and Forme de 
D^lices pears. £. E. Bradshaw, large and splendid specimens of Bel- 
mar's Washington plums, some of which weighed two to three ounces 
each ; also fine Green Gage and Prince's Imperial plums. Samuel A. 
Walker, fine Washington and White Gage plums, and Bartlett pears. 
Cyrus Smith, Washioffton plums. Solomon Lincoln, apples, name un- 
known. J. L. L. F. Warren, pears, viz., Passans du Portugal, Hessel, 
Washington, Rushmore's Bon Chretien, Julienne, and Dearborn's Seed- 
ling; Black Hamburgh grapes, Green Gage, Washington, Duane's Pur- 
ple, and Bingham plums; peaches, and Grand Sachem apples. Chas. 
Smith, Waltham, fine seedling peaches. H. J. How exhibited some seed- 
ling plums, which were of m^ium size and very gopd flavor. From the 
Pomological Garden, Salem, plums, viz., Washington, Victoria, Scarlet 
Gage, Lucombe's Nonsuch, Long Blue, Brevoort's Purple, Meig's Purple, 
Goliath and Kirke's ; Duchess of Oldenburg apples, and Walter's Early 
peaches. Winship's Seedling peara, by Mra. Winship. From S. Pond, 
Bartlett, Julienne, and Andrews peara; Green Gage, Imperial, White 
Gage, Lombard, Bingham, and Isabella plums. From W. Thomas, fine 
Washington, Green Gage and Victoria ? plums ; Jargonelle of the French 
and Bartlett peara. A. D. Williams, plums of dififerent sorts. Smith's 
Orleans plums, from Wm. Meller. Very fine peaches, from Mr. Merriam, 
Newton. Very handsome Bartlett peara, from Seth E. Hardy. Fine 
peaches, from Col. Bigelow. From J. W. Sever, Imperial Gage and 
White Gage plums. Summer Rose and Bartlett pears. 

S. R. Johnson exhibited very superior specimens of the Washingt^ 
plum. From John Steams, Bartlett peara. Dr. S. A. Shurtlefi*, Grand 
Sachem, Ribstone Pippin, Pumpkin Sweet, Spice, and Kean's Sweeting 
apples ; also, seedling plums. H. Vandine, a variety of plums ; among 
them were Huling's Superb, Early Yellow Gage, Duane's Purple^ &c. 
From S. W. Holbrook, apples, name unknown. Wm. Eenrick, Newton, 
exhibited specimens of the Golden or Orange Sweeting, and Ammidon 
Winter Pound Sweet, apples. John Arnold, Black Hamburgh grapes. 
Wm. Buckminster cvxhibited a specimen of an apple grown in Lunenburg, 
Mass., very large size, red color, flavor sweet, and well adapted for bak- 
ing. James Nugent, Summer Rose peara, Duane's Purple, Smith's Or- 
leans, and White Gage plums. Specimens of the Watson pear were sent 
from Plymouth for exhibition, by E. Warren. From Parker Barnes, 
Washington plums. Green Gage, White Gage, Duane's Purple and 
Orleans plums, from Capt Macondry. Very fine Green Gage plums, by 
G. Walsh. A variety of peara, &c. by S. Walker. 

Vegetables : Six very large fruit of the Purple Egg Plant, firom T. 
Wade. Minorca and Penian melons, fine, from J. Nugent, Woodlands. 
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Art. IV. Faneuil Hall Markd. 



Prom To 



Potatoes, new : 



per barrel, 
per bushel, 
per barrel 
per bushel 



Ghenangoes, 
Common,.... 

s'-t. i^^a; 

Turnips, new: 

Per Dushei, . . . 

Per bunch, . . . 
Onions : 

Red, per bunch, . . 

Yellow, per bunch, . 

New White, per bunch, 
fieets, per buncn, . . 
Carrots, per bunch, . 
Parsnips, per bushel, . 
Radishes, per bunch, . 
Horseradish, per lb. . 
Garlic, per lb. . . . 



• cts, 

1 00 
45 

1 00 
40 

2 00 
1 00 

76 

4 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 



• cts. 

1 25 
60 



2 60 
1 25 



75 

10 
12 
17 
6 
26 
37i 



12i 
17 

G 

6 



75 
62 
20 
20 

8 



I 00 

12 
17 
20 

8 



20 

12^ 

12 



Squasheg and Pumpkiru. 

Autumnal Marrow, per lb. . 
Canada Crookneck, per lb. 
West India, per cwt. . , 



• cu, 

1 
1 



CaibhageSy Salads, ^. 
Cabbages, per doz. : 
Drumhead, . . 
Savoy, .... 
Brocolis, each, . . 
Cauliflowers, each. 
Celery, per root, . 
Lettuce, per head, . 
Rhubarb, per lb. . 
Beans : 

String, per bushel. 
Shell, per quart: 
Common, . 
Sieva, . . . 
Lima, . . . 
Sweet Corn, per doz. 
Cucumbers, (pickled) pr gal, 
Peppers, (pictded) per gal 

Pot and Sweet Herbs, 

Parsley, per half peck, 
Sage, per pound, . . 
Marjorum, per bunch, 
Savory, per hunch, 
Spearmint, per bunch, 

Remarks. — The refreshing rains which we noticed in our last report, 
and which came so seasonable as to prevent any serious injury to the 
crops from drought, have since been followed by successive showers and 
fine growing weather. 

Vegetation has rapidly advanced, and the markets are now supplied in 
abundance with all the varieties of fruits and vegetables usual at this 
season. 



PniiU. 
Apples, dessert and cooking : 

Porter's, per barrel. . . 
per bushel, . . 

Williams's, per bushel, , 

Pumpkin Sweet, per bush. 

Connect. Sweet, per bar. 2 

Common, per barrel, . . 1 
Pears, per peck. : 

Bartlett 

Andrews, 

Capiaumont, .... 

Harvard^ 

Seckel, irom the South, , 

Common, ..... 

Baking, per bush. . . . 
Peaches, per basket, . . , 

Common, per half peck, 

Extra, per doz. . . . , 
Plums, per quart : 

Washington, . . . , 

Green Gage, .... 

White Gage, .... 

Blue, 

Damsons, per half peck, . 
Grapes, per lb. : 

Black Hamburgh, . . , 

White Sweet Water, . 
Watermelons, each, 
Muskmelons, each, . . , 

Green fleshed, small, . 
Purple Rgg Plant, each. 
Cucumb. (pickling) per nun. 
Peppers, (pickline) per lb 
Tomatoes, per half peck. 
Cranberries, new, per bush. 
Pine-apples, each, 
lemons, per doz. . . 
Oranges, per doz : 

Sicily, .... 

Havana, .... 



Prom To 



26 
12 
10 
26 

60 
60 
16 
10 

8 

8 
12 

3 

8 
00 
12 
17 

20 
37^ 



• cts. 



2 60 

1 60 
I 00 

1 76 
76 



37 



1 76 
37 



26 

20 

12 
374 

76 

20 
20 
10 
121 
16 
4 
10 
1 26 
25 
20 

25 
60 
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VegMbiUa, — ^Potatoes have been much benefited by the late rains, and 
have become very plenty, and are sold at low prices. Sweet potatoes 
have also arrived in lajver quantities than is usual so early in the season, 
and prices are low. Turnips are getting plentier. Onions are brought 
in, now, large and good, and sell readily at fair prices. Beets and carrots 
are remarkably large and good this season, but do not yet come in in 
large quantities. Cabbages are becoming better and more abundant since 
the rains ; the early sorts are now ^one, and the market is supplied with 
the Savoy and Drumheads. Brocolis and cauliflowers are not yet plenty, 
but the season is very favorable for them, and they will probably b^ large 
and good. Lettuce has become scarcer, and now sells at our quotations. * 
Shelled beans and sweet com are now veiy plenty. Pickling cucumbers 
and peppers are now brought into market in large quantities. Squaslies 
are uncommonly plenty and dull ; the principal part now offered for sale 
are Marrows, and appear to be more generally grown this season than 
later sorts. 

Fruity of almost eveiy kind of the season, in great abundance, and 
the markets loaded ; the season is one of the most productive that has 
occurred for many years, and from all parts of the country we hear ac- 
counts of great crops. Apples are plenty and in great variety ; great 
quantities are daily brought from Connecticut, generally very large and 
fair; — the best kinds now brought to market from this vicinity are the 
Porter's and Williams's Favorite, which are now becoming plenty. Of 
pears, the Bartlett, Andrews, Harvard, and Capiaumont, are tolerably ' 
plenty ; Bartletts are not so large as usual this year; some Seckcl pears 
nave been received firom New York. Of peaches, the market is fully 
supplied from New Jersey, and great quantities arrive daily and sell 
readily at good prices ; the trees in this vicinity were so much injured by 
the severe cold of last winter, that very few good peaches may be ex- 
pected from this vicinity. Plums are very abundant, the curculio having 
attacked the fruit much less than usual ; the trees are generally loaded 
with fruit, 'which sells very low. Whortleberries, &c. are gone. Grapes 
are becoming more plenty. Watermelons are good and plenty. Green- 
fleshed melons, brought from New York, are plentiful and cheap. Toma- 
toes, very plenty and cheap. Cranberries nave been received in small 
quantities and sell low ; it is said that the cranberry crop will be very 
large this year. Pine apples rather out of season. In oranges and lem- 
ons, not much doing.— ^. T., Boston^ August 31«i, 1844. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR SKPTKMBEB. 



FRUIT DEPARTMSNT. 

Cfrome Vines will now be ripening their wood, and particular attention 
should be given to tiiis part of their management Give as much air as 
possible early in the dav, and thin out all useless, and stop all lateral 
shoots; it will be impossible to produce a good crop of fruit next year« 
unless the wood of tne present year is well matured. Grape vines in the 
open garden, such as Isabellas, Catawbas, and other hardy sorts, will be 
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mach benefited, by now pruning oat all the small useless wood and lat- 
erals, which have been stopped from time to time through the summer ; 
and all such shoots as are intended to produce fruit next year, should be 
regularly secured to the trellises. 

Strati^terry PlarUation$ may be made daring the whole of the month 
with good success. 

Peach Trtts may be budded yet 

Curranis and GoatebaritB may be transplanted this month. 

« FLOWER DEPABTHENT. 

Dahlias should be frequently looked over and kept well secured to the 
stakes. The late rains have given them a vigorous start, and the branches 
consequently are very tender and are liable to be broken in windy weath- 
er ; continue to trim out the small useless shoots and those that have been 
injured by insects ; a good watering with miano water we find makes them 
grow and bloom finely ; this is prepared by dissolving five or six pounds 
of guano in a barrel of water. 

Greenhouse Plants should be attended to this month and be prepared 
for their winter quarters, by tyeing up, cleaning the pots, &c. ; if any 
plants were neglected to be potted last month, it should now be done im- 
mediately ; many of the varieties it will be necessary to put into the house 
or be sheltered from the cold by the last of the month. 

CameUias. — Cuttings of the present year's wood may now be put in, 
and any seed which are ripe should be sown. 

Verbenas. — Young plants may now be taken up and potted, or the pots 
may be sunk in tlie ground and the shoots laid in the pots ; they will soon 
root, and may then be cut from the parent plant Pots may also be filled 
with cuttings to stand through the winter, which will make fine plants for 
turning into the borders next spring. 

Petunias may be preserved by cuttings in the same manner. 

Cuttings ofHoses^ struck in July, should be potted ofi* and placed in a 
frame ; a litUe bottom heat will be found of great service at this season. 
All the older plants should be potted, if not done last month. 

ChrvsarUhemums, if not in pots of sufficient size, should be immediately 
shifted. Keep them well trained and water freely, and occasionally with 
liquid manure. 

Lciasy SparaxiSy Oxalis, ifc. may be potted the latter part of the month. 

HeliotropeSf Chinese Primroses, Stodu, and all the varieties of annuals 
intended for winter flowering, should be potted and put in order. 

Carnations, Picotees, &fc. — ^Layers which are rooted may now be potted 
or planted in beds, to be protected during winter. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Notes on AgricuUural and Horticultural Chemis- 
try. By Robert Carmichael, Newton, Mass. 

(CotUimtedJrom page 326 J 

Layers of the different materials, mentioned at page 325, 
being collected into heaps, should, after laying for several 
weeks, be carefully worked up and moistened, if necessary, 
with urine, dung water, lye obtained from the soap manu- 
facturers, or gas water; and care must always be taken to 
preserve the ammonia disengaged by those substances. 

This frequent stirring and working the heaps has the 
advantage of bringing the substances better together and 
mixing them more thoroughly; it has likewise the addi- 
tional advantage of facilitating decomposition by contact of 
the materials with atmospheric air, and, what is also very 
important, keeps the heap loose, permitting a free access to 
oxygen, by which means nitric acid is formed by the or- 
ganic remains, containing nitrogen. When thoroughly 
well prepared compost is made, it can at once be applied 
without injury to the roots of plants, and speedily im- 
proves vegetable nourishment, in consequence of its compre- 
hending ail the materials of manure in a small compass. 
Those substances upon which plants feed are thus brought, 
without di£Sculty, into that condition which is most advan- 
tageous to plants. 

If then all the advantages of compost are considered, it 
will become obvious that they are so important that no 
opportunity of preparing it should be omitted. It is a com- 
mon practice amongst some, to expose their manure heaps 
too much to the action of the air, at the certain sacrifice of 

VOL. X. — NO. X. 46 
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some of its most valuable products ; some think that, by 
exposing it a length of time previous to applying it to the 
soil, they get rid of the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved 
during its decay, which they consider poisonous to plants, 
and many chemists, in preparing artificial manures, have 
been very careful to exclude that substance, regarding it as 
a poison ; but Mr. Solly has proved without doubt, by his 
experiments, that its presence is desirable rather than oth- 
erwise, when applied in limited quantity and with caution ; 
and in connection with this, Mr. Solly says: — 

''It is the custom in most parts of England to form the 
manure intended to be used for the land into a heap, and 
leave it exposed to the air for some time ; in certain coun- 
ties in England and more particularly in the southwest, it 
is a common practice to plant such manure heaps with 
cabbages. These plants then grow in a soil rich in sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and its compounds, and they are generally 
very large and of a fine deep green color. They have, it 
is said, a bad taste, and 'are only used for feeding cattle; 
this bad taste has, however, nothing to do with the health 
and vigor of the plant and involves another question. The 
economy of such a system may be questionable, but it is 
certain that the cabbages must absorb a large quaiAity of 
ammonia and carbonic acid, and probably also of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, which, under the ordinary system of ex- 
posing manure to the air, would be lost." 

'' One of the substances of the greatest interest in vege- 
table chemistry is sulphur. It occurs in the soil, the air, 
in many vegetables, and in several of the best manures. 
There are two compounds of sulphur with which we have 
to deal in considering the influence it has on growing 
plants, namely, that which it forms with oxygen, the sul- 
phuric acid, and that which it forms with hydrogen, viz., 
sulphuretted hydrogen or hydrosulphuric acid. The for- 
mer exists in the soil in combination with various bases 
constituting sulphates ; the latter is generated during the 
decay or putrefaction of many organic substances, and is, 
consequently, present in manure; it is also present, in very 
minute quantity, in the air. The formation of this gas in 
manures, 6lc. depends on the fact that sulphates or salts of 
sulphuric acid are liable to be decomposed by decaying 
organic matters, and hence those animal and vegetable 
substances which contain sulphates frequently evolve sul- 
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phuretted hydrogen when they decay. In such cases the 
presence of this gas is known by its exceedingly offensive 
odor, and we are therefore warned of its presence and en- 
abled to guard against the bad effects which it might pro- 
duce, for it is one of the most poisonous gases known, a 
very small quantity of it in the air producing bad effects 
on those who respire it, and in larger quantities proving 
fatal. The influence exerted by this gas on the animal 
economy is tolerably well known from the experiments of 
Thenard and Dupuytren, who exposed different animals to 
atmospheres contaminated with various proportions of this 
gas; and the effect produced by a small quantity in the air 
on the human frame is very well known to chemists and 
physiologists. 

'^ It is commonly believed frdtn the few experiments which 
have been published on this subject, such as those of Chris- 
tison and Turner, that sulphuretted hydrogen gas possesses 
as poisonous properties with regard to plants as it does with 
respect to animals. I will not now bring forward the writ- 
ten opinions published on this subject, but merely quote a 
passage from the writings of Liebig. Speaking of the 
refuse ammoniacal liquor of the gas works, a fluid which 
always contains a small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
he says : ' Now the ammoniacal liquor of the gas works 
contains the ammonia in the form of carbonate and hydro- 
sulphate, (sulphuret of ammonium.) The latter compound 
is a deadly poison to vegetables, nor can we conceive that, 
by dilution, its properties can be changed.' This statement 
of Liebig is probably in part founded on the known effects 
of the gas upon animalsf, and partly on the fact that farmers, 
in the preparation of manures, always expose it in a heap 
for some time, until the greater part of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen is dissipated. 

^' In the course of experiments I was led to make trial of 
the action of some of the compounds of this gas on growing 
vegetables, and the results [ obtained were very different 
from what I had expected. I made use of the hydrosul- 
phuret of ammonia, the very compound described by Liebig 
as being a 'deadly poison;' but in place of killing plants, 
I found that, in small quantity, it produced decidedly ben- 
eficial effects. In some cases, when it was applied to plants 
in an unhealthy state from the action of other substances, 
it had the effect of invigorating them and of restoring their 
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leaves to a healthy green and crisp condition. The plants 
with which these eflfects were best observed were the gar- 
den lettuce and the common Windsor bean. The solution 
of the hydrosulphuret of ammonia employed, was prepared 
by mixing a saturated solution of the compound with fifty 
times its bulk of water; such a solution had a most nau- 
seous, disgusting smell, and contained of course a large 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen. The plants under ex- 
periment were selected from many, and were of the same 
age and size, and, as far as possible, in the same healthy 
state of growth. Some were watered with common water, 
others with a diluted solution of hydrosulphuret of ammo- 
nia. At first, only a few drops of the solution were given ; 
but finding that this produced little or no effect, the dose 
was increased, and as much as half an ounce a day and 
sometimes even more, was given to each plant; it was 
found that those thus treated became stronger and sturdier; 
their leaves were of a bright, deep green ; the space be- 
tween the nodes or the distance from leaf to leaf was 
shorter, and the stems were stronger, and the whole plant 
more flourishing than in those watered in the ordinary way, 
although all other circumstances were alike, and care was 
taken to place all under the same condition by exposing 
them equally to air and light and giving them the same 

?[uantity of water every day. Plants in a languid state 
rom over doses of nitrate of potash or soda, or other saline 
manures, if not too much injured by their previous treat- 
ment, appeared to recover more rapidly when watered with 
the solution of hydrosulphuret of ammonia, than when 
merely treated with common water. In some of these lat- 
ter cases a much stronger solution was employed than that 
already mentioned, containing two drachms of the satu- 
rated solution of hydrosulphuret of ammonia in fifty of 
water, and of this, eight drachms were given daily. For 
some time after watering the plants, the earth retained a 
strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the water which 
drained through, when tested by a salt of lead, evidently 
contained a large quantity of that gas." 

These and similar experiments naturally make us be- 
lieve, that sulphur, and more particularly sulphate of am- 
monia, exercise great influence on the growth of vegetables, 
and are valuable to plants as sources of nourishment. It 
as a beautiful provision in the order of the creation that 
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plants, in decaying, give rise to the formation of those very 
substances requisite for the support and gro\vlh of fresh 
plants. 

We know that plants, in decaying, evolve ammonia, 
carbonic acid^ and other substances which constitute the 
principal food of plants ; but we know also that, in decay- 
ing, they evolve sulphuretted hydrogen; it is reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that that substance, like the other pro- 
ducts of vegetable decay, should have some influence on 
the growth of plants. Its presence in manures is well 
known and readify proved ; but its presence in the air, in 
which it exists in exceedingly minute quantity, is less 
readily shown. We know, however, that it is constantly 
being formed on the surface of the earth, and we have evi- 
dence of its presence in the air' by several effects, — such as 
the tarnishing of some metals and the blacking of white 
paint; these effects, which take place gradually and slowly, 
are principally occasioned by the presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and its compounds, particularly the hydrosul- 
phuret of ammonia in the air. 

Lastly, if the vegetable kingdom is the great means of 
purifying the air and retaining it in a fit state for the res- 
piration of men and animals, the absorption and decompo- 
sition of sulphuretted hydrogen by plants must constitute 
not the least important of their functions. It must be ob- 
vious that, if the inferences to be drawn from such experi- 
ments as those just described are correct, sulphuretted 
hydrogen is not the poisonous substance to plants which it 
is commonly supposed to be; that is to say, that even 
though in large quantity it may be, and no doubt is, hurt- 
ful to vegetation, yet in small quantity it may produce 
most beneficial effects. Ho\(rever advantageous the prepa- 
ration of manures may be, and however unquestionably 
important in practical horticulture and agriculture the 
application of chemistry in preparing and ascertaining the 
probable value of manure, there will nevertheless be found 
some who asseU that its advantages are doubtful, and that 
the preparation of manure and the application of chemistry 
in the way spoken of, occasions unnecessary labor and too 
much trouble, without producing any essential benefit. 
This is one great reason why cultivators of the soil are 
unwilling to enter upon speculations of this kind, until they 
are assured of their results by ocular demonstration ; <efl- 
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pecially if their chance of remuneration depend upon that 
fickle despot public opinion. The many examples now 
given by enterprizing horticulturists and agriculturists 
prove that they tuUy appreciate the benefits to be derived 
from chemistry, in connection with the cultivation of the 
soil, and great merit is due to them for having entered upon 
speculations which, at the time they commenced them, 
probably may have been hazardous to undertake. Such 
examples cannot fail to be highly essential to those who 
wish to take advantage of their benefits. 

In concluding this paper, I may mention an experiment 
by Mr. Solly to show the influence exerted by the soil on 
the color of flowers. Two perfectly similar plants of the 
hydrangea were taken and placed under the same general 
conditions with respect to light and air, and watered 
with dilute solutions, the one of carbonate of soda, the 
other of muriatic acid, commencing with very small quan- 
tities and gradually increasing the doses. At the beginning 
of the experiment it was difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other ; they bad both the same number of leaves, 
were nearly of the same size, and alike in color and general 
vigor, being both remarkably healthy plants. The solu- 
tions taken consisted of one drachm of concentrated muri- 
atic acid and one drachm of carbonate of soda, each dis- 
solved in fifty drachms of water; of these, at first one 
drachm diluted with two ounces of water was given to 
each plant daily, but the dose was gradually increased to 
twelve drachms of each solution, so that in a month the 
one had received nearly five drachms of concentrated mu- 
riatic acid, and the other plant more than half an ounce of 
carbonate of soda. Under this mode of treatment both 
plants continued to thrive and flourish, and the blossoms 
were large and perfect, those formed by the plant treated 
with muriatic acid being rather the most forward of the 
two ; they were, however, both of the same color, nearly 
blue, although it was believed that had they been left un- 
touched the blossoms would have been pink. It is evident 
that the acid would have a tendency to render certain mat- 
ters in the soil more soluble than others, whilst the carbon- 
ate of soda would have an opposite efiect; the acid would 
render lime, magnesia bases and metaUic oxides more sol- 
uble, whilst the carbonate of soda would facilitate the solu- 
tion of silica, acids, and organic substances in the soil. The 
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results of these experiments is rather against those views 
which have been formed respecting the blue and pink 
flowers of the hydrangea, in which it is supposed that the 
absorption of iron or lime was essential to the change. 
The circumstances, however, which influence the forma- 
tion of coloring and odorous matters in flowers, are as yet 
very little understood; and equally enveloped in uncer- 
tainty, the connection which exists between the assimila- 
tion of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, and the formation of 
organized structures. Although the sources whence plants 
derive their food are now well known, yet the precise mode 
in which the assimilation of the elements of organized mat- 
ter is carried on, is as yet very little understood, and the 
chemical laws which govern many of the more simple 
changes in the formation of the various proximate vegeta- 
ble principles, have scarcely been investigated, and till this 
is supplied, some parts of the chemistry of vegetation must 
remain incomplete. The recast writings of Liebig, how- 
ever, have done much towards explaining these processes ; 
writings which no one engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil ought to be without. He argues on known facts, and 
explains, in a clear and scientific manner, the chemical 
processes of vegetation. The talent and energy now em- 
ployed in the investigation of this subject, in Europe and 
this country, prove the importance it demands, and cannot 
fail ultimately to be of universal benefit. 

R. Carmichael. 

Nonanhm Hill, NewUm, Sept. 16, 1844. 



Art. II. On the CuUivation of Pelargoniums, toithout the 
aid of hotbeds or the greenhouse. By J. E. Teschbmacheb, 
Boston. 

I WAS much pleased with Mr. Russell's communication 
in your last number, on the cultivation of the Pelargo- 
nium — a flower which, in its present improved state, can- 
not fail to increase in favor with the horticulturist. Having 
sent two plants of this flower to the Horticultural exhibi- 
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tioD this year, which, at twenty-two months old, measured 
two feet six inches across, and were only sixteen to eighteen 
inches high, grown entirely at my study windows, with a 
south aspect, I prepared some notes during the progress of 
their cultivation, from which I have drawn up the follow- 
ing account. 

The cuttings were made precisely as Mr. Russell states, 
of strong, short-jointed pieces placed under a glass shade, 
but without bottom heat ; to those who possess this con- 
veiyence it is an excellent assistance, but with the pelar- 
gonium, by no means necessary for striking cuttings. They 
were potted off in the last week in September, in a mixture 
of sandy loam, with one table spoonful of charcoal, and, 
after a few days' shading, when I thought they were well 
settled, they were watered once a week with a solution of 
guano water, formed by putting one tea spoonful of guano 
in a quart bottle of water, which was refilled three or four 
times before fresh guano was added, and generally during 
the winter once a week besides with plain water. In the 
latter part of February they were again repotted as before, 
but in larger pots ; the shoots, which were several inches 
long and the wood pretty well ripened, were shortened, 
leaving about three joints on each shoot. From these, new 
shoots grew vigorously and flowered well during the sum- 
mer — guano water twice a week. In June, when the 
blooms had withered, the plants were cut down to about 
six inches heigth, leaving as many joints as possible — the 
earth was changed as before, the roots well examined, and 
all decayed pieces cut out. After remaining five or six 
days in the shade, well watered, they were exposed to the 
full glare of the sun the rest of the season, receiving water 
generally twice, and in very hot weather three times a 
day — guano water three times a week ; by this means the 
shoots and old wood grew thoroughly ripened, and were 
rendered thick, short and stumpy, that is, with joints very 
close to each other. 

At this period of the operation and before the shoots be- 
came too much ripened, it was necessary to tie them down 
as much in a horizontal position as possible; to this, great 
attention must be paid, as the guano, in shortening the 
joints, acts by shortening the cells and vessels, and thus 
renders the plant much more brittle than when they are 
long and attenuated. For this purpose I cut sticks in this 
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shape, putting the broad part into the earth close to 
\^ the rim of the pot, with about five or six inches of 
the thin part above the surface; the resistance of the 
broad part against the earth renders it so firm in po- 
sition that these shoots can be gradually drawn down 
as desired ; and this is best effected by fastening one 
end of the string to the stick, passing the other round 
the shoot; then, with the assistance of the left hand, 
it may be carefully effected. Pelargoniums are bet- 
ter for a free circulation of atmosphere; wheo^vet 
the weather permitted, therefore, the windows were left 
open. 

In the latter end of February, these well ripened shoots 
were shortened to four or five eyes, the plants again repot- 
ted, and, after a lapse of ten days, were watered twice a 
week with guano water. In the spring they grew vigor- 
ously to the state in which they were exhibited, and, for 
more than a month, were quite a mass of bloom, extending 
two and a half feet in width and only two feet high, form- 
ing a magnificent sight. These two plants are now under- 
going their summer culture; the shoots are full seven inches 
long, thick and turning red, which is a sign of ripening. 
If f have leisure enough to attend to them, I do not the 
least doubt that they will be, next spring, from four to five 
feet in diameter, exactly resembling those exhibited at the 
horticultural shows near Lotidon. 

In all these processes the complete drainage of the pots 
with potsherds is essential — occasional smoking, with to- 
bacco, is also necessary to keep the plants free from the 
green aphis. Whenever the weather permitted, that is, on 
bright, warm days in early spring, I took, them into the 
yard and syringed thoroughly with water of a temperature 
of about 45^ ; this seemed to refresh them and to vivify the 
green color of the leaves ; but they were always taken into 
the room to dry, for fear of the cold produced by evaporation. 
I believe that the use of guano water and charcoal will 
exceedingly assist the cultivation of all plants in the par- 
lor — for two of the greatest impediments, the want of green 
color in the leaves and the spindling up of the branches, 
are very much counteracted by these two ingredients in the 
soil. 

This method of working the pelargonium exhibits the 
value of a large accumulation of healthy axillary action in 
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a small space ; it is, in fact, the only means of producing 
excessive luxuriance of bloom in many tribes- of plants, 
and this healthy axillary action can only be induced by 
cutting back well ripened shoots. I have tried this thor- 
oughly. By cutting back shoots before they are fully ripe, 
nothing but weak and puny growth is obtained ; not all 
the guano in the world can change this position. 

There is one great difficulty in growing plants well in 
greenhouses here — it is, that the anxiety to save room 
causes the plants to be crowded as close to each other as 
they can possibly stand ; this prevents a proper circulation 
of air amongst them, and is particularly injurious to the 
pelargonium. Such plants, therefore, as are intended for 
exhibition, should be raised much higher than the rest, by 
placing them on a tall, inverted pot; this would bring them 
nearer the glass, which is also a great advantage. 

With the exception of the dahlia, there is perhaps no 
florist's flower which has so well rewarded the care and 
ingenuity of the growers of seedlings in Europe, as the pe- 
largonium ; the form of the flowers and the brilliancy of 
their colors have improved beyond all expectation ; it is 
easy of propagation, retains its beautiful verdure through- 
out the winter, is easily grown and managed in the parlor, 
(thanks to guano,) and never fails in rewarding attention 
foy a splendid display of bloom. 

That this climate possesses many advantages over that 
of England, for the purpose of raising improved seedlings 
of florists' flowers, is confirmed by experience with the 
pelargonium. Several, raised by Mr. Meller, of Roxbury, 
are eminently beautiful ; and it is to be hoped that the 
patronage of the public will remunerate him sufficiently to 
encourage him in the pursuit; but he must not expect too 
much at once. Horticulture has already made more rapid 
strides here than its most sanguine followers could have 
possibly expected ten years ago, and there is no doubt that 
it will continue to increase its number of votaries every 
year, until it shall diS'use an immense mass of innocent 
enjoyment and pleasure throughout the community, and 
amply repay the industrious and persevering gardener. 

J. E. T. 
Boston, Sept Uth, 1844. 
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Art. III. Remarks on the C^dtivation of the Cfrape in 
Pots. A page from my Note Bookj for the Magazine 
of Horticulture^ ^c. By R- Buist, Philadelphia. 

Much has been said and written on the ^culture of grape 
vines in pots. Many systems have been adopted and va- 
rious soils recommended, for the purpose of bringing the 
fruit to perfection. Some growers have been partially suc- 
cessful, while others have entirely failed. 

Grape culture under glass, in the vicinity of Philadel- 

Shia, has within these few years made amazing progress, 
[any graperies have been erected, and are producing heavy 
crops of fruit. There are about fifty sorts cultivated, sev- 
eral proving entirely worthless, while others are of very 
superior character. In the hands of some cultivators it is 
astonishing to see how soon the merits of the grape are 
proved. 

A. W. Mitchell, Esq. erected on his country place, about 
six miles north of this city, a grapeVy, about eighty or 
ninety feet long, in the autumn of 1842 and winter of 1843. 
He planted it with vines of one and two years old, on 
which he has this season seven hundred fine bunches of 
fruit, which is certainly doing well in so short a period ; 
but the following, if not in advance of the age, is equal to 
any record of grape growing. 

A giant of the Black Prince, growing in a pot from an 
eye planted in March, 1843, has now on it five bunches of 
fruit, which will weigh about seven pounds, the plant be- 
ing only eighteen months old, and in a pot about fourteen 
inches in diameter. A Black Hamburgh^ of the same age 
and under the same culture, has the astonishing number of 
eleven bunches, that will average one pound each — one 
bunch is nine inches long and sixteen in circumference. 

There are many others in pots almost equal to these. A 
Chasselas, three and a half years old, had seven bunches 
last year, and was then pronounced by some to be killed 
with overbearing; but it has eighteen this season, fifteen 
of them large and handsomely formed. A two-year old 
vine of the Victoria Hamburgh, in the ground, has nine 
beautiful bunches of fruit upon it, one of which is ten 
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inches long and eighteen in circumference. This variety of 
the grape is entirely different from the Hamburgh, although 
some have considered it the same; the bunches are more 
tapering, the fruit perfectly round, jet black, are set closer, 
and are better flavored than the Hamburgh — the foliage is 
also more lobed and can be instantly detected among any 
Hamburghs. 

These results are not obtained by any pretended nos- 
trum^ but are the produce of a rich sandy loam, the plants 
being liberally supplied with liquid manure when in a 
growing state. Mr. Mitchell and his excellent gardener 
are both greatly devoted to horticulture. They have done 
and are doing much in the culinary, fruit and floral depart- 
ments of our profession, and we hope they may be prevailed 
upon to All up a corner of your useful Magazine. 

Yours, R. BuisT. 

Philadelphia, Sept 13M, 1844. 

The above communication from our correspondent ex- 
hibits another instance of the success which has attended 
the cultivation of the grape in pots; a method which is not 
only highly gratifying to the eye, but will reward the cultiva- 
tor with an ample supply of the finest fruit for a long period. 
The cultivation is simple, and may be easily carried into 
execution by anyone who possesses a vinery or greenhouse. 
There is not any variety of fruit with which we are ac- 
quainted, that can be produced in so short a period from 
the time of commencing; and so much have we beoii im- 
pressed with the advantages which this mode of cultiva- 
tion presents, that we have given in our })ages, from time 
to time, all the information which we could collect on the 
subject. 

In our first volume we gave an account of a successful 
trial we made of growing and fruiting grapes in pots, in 
which it will be seen, that we produced, on vines only 
eighteen months from the cuttings, from six to twenty 
bunches each. We also copied into our last No. an excel- 
lent article on this subject, from the Gardener's Chronicle, 
which should be read attentively by those who wish to 
cultivate them in this manner. 

The advantages of this system are many. If a house is 
devoted exclusively to this purpose, ripe fruit may be pro- 
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duced almost throughout the year, by having ready a 
sufficient number of established vines, and introducing 
them into the house in succession. For this purpose it 
would be necessary to have different sets of vines, so that 
those which are started at any particular season of the 
year should be brought in at the same time the next year: 
which may be readily done by numbering the pots, and 
keeping an account of those numbers introduced at any 
particular season. In most vineries there seems to be much 
waste room on the floor of the house, which might be occu- 
pied to advantage with vines in pots, at the same time with 
those on the rafters, by arranging them on low stages, 
which would produce a beautiful effect when loaded with 
their rich clusters of fruit. Any new varieties may be 
speedily tested in pots, and should any prove of inferior 
value, the room they occupy can be readily filled by keep- 
ing a few extra pots of well known good varieties. Par- 
ticular care must be taken not to overload the vines with 
fruit by leaving on too many. We found that where over 
six or eight bunches of the large sorts, such as the Ham- 
burgh, were permitted to grow on a vine, they were of 
inferior flavor and badly colored. The Sweetwater, Mus- 
cadine, and such smaller varieties, may be allowed to ripen 
ten or twelve bunches. During their growth, liquid manure 
should be frequently supplied, and, towards the period of 
ripening, watering should be gradually diminished, until 
only enough is given to prevent the leaves from drooping. 
The grapes will then acquire a flavor and sweetness which 
we have rarely found in fruit grown on vines planted in 
the borders of graperies. 



Art. IV. On the pruning and general management of 

Prize Pelargoniums the second year from the cuttings. 

By James w! Russell. 

« 

Supposing the plant to have received the attention and 
treatment recommended in my former article, (page 328,) 
it may be grown the second year to an enormous size. 

About the second week in June, cut down the plant to 
three or four eyes, and shift it into a pot two sizes larger 
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than the one it flowered in ; remember to take away the 
earth from the roots sufficient to allow of a good drainage, 
and about two or three inches of fresh earth between the 
pot and the roots. This done, place the plant under a par- 
tial shade from the sun, there to remain until it begins to 
grow, at which time it should be removed to a more ex- 
posed situation. When the young shoots have grown six 
inches, stop them by cutting off the top of each; this will 
be the means of furnishing the plant with an abundance 
of wood. Cut out all superfluous growths close to the old 
wood, being mindful to preserve the strongest, leaving them 
at regular distances. The lower growths should be trained 
in a horizontal line from the pot, and all the intermediate 
ones should follow at proper distances ; the strong and ro- 
bust growing kinds, of course, will need a greater space be- 
tween each shoot than those of weaker habits. By follow- 
ing this method, the plant may be brought into the shape 
of a perfect cone or sugar loaf. 

The third year, a similar process may be pursued, and 
the plant may be grown to any shape or size the cultiva- 
tor's fancy or taste may wish for. The second year how- 
ever from the cuttings, they will probably 'make the best 
specimen plants ; therefore I leave it altogether to the de- 
cision of the cultivator, whether he should or should not 
prolong its duration. 

The pelargonium is well known by all persons who 
have any taste for plants; and whoever pays the attention 
necessary for its cultivation will succeed in a greater or 
less degree. A good soil, judgment in watering the plant, 
plenty of drainage, (an important item,) stopping the 
growth if a large plant is desired, plenty of air to keep the 
plant from drawing or making a weak growth, destroying 
the insects at their first appearance on the plant, and, if 
grown under glass, eighteen inches or two feet would be 
found to be a suitable distance for the growth and well 
doing of the plant. This is the minutia, which must not 
be overlooked if a prize plant is the object in view. 

YourjT, &c. Jas. W. Russell. 

Brighton, S^t. 26, 1844. 
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Art. V. Floricultural and Botanical Notices of New 
Plants^ figured in foreign periodicals ; with Remarks on 
those recently introduced to, or originated in, American 
gardens, and additional information upon plants already 
in ctUtivation. 

'Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Gar- 
den and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to 
eight plates ; with additional miscellaneous information, 
relative to new plants. In monthly numbers ; Zs. plain, 
Zs, &d, colored. 

PaxUnHs Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering 
Plants. Each number containing four colored .plates. 
Monthly, 2s. 6rf. each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Gardener's Chronicle, a stamped newspaper of Rural 
Economy and General News. Edited by Prof. Lindley. 
Weekly. Price 6rf. each. 

Floricultural Notices. — Since our arrival in England, but 
little opportunity has as yet been afforded us, to inspect 
many collections of plants; the very opposite direction in 
which many of the best nurseries and gardens are situated 
from each other, renders it no easy task to give them each 
a visit. No time has, however, been lost upon our hands; 
we have already seen enough to fill several of our pages; 
but as our object is now to add only a few notes upon new 
and interesting plants, we shall have less to say than at a 
future time, when we have seen all that the metropolis 
offers worthy of notice. There is, just now, a dearth of 
novelty in the floricultural world ; excepting the OrchidJi- 
cesB, in which there is always some new species developing 
itself, very few interesting objects are to be found. The 
seeds sent home by Mr. Fortune, from China, have proved 
trashy. In a collection which he forwarded last spring, 
and which were all planted by Mr. Gordon with much 
care, and' the young seedlings brought forward in frames 
and the hothouse, the greater part have proved the com- 
monest annuals; in fact, some of them, with us, mere weeds. 
Mr. Gordon showed us a whole row of yellow and red 
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coxcombs, all grown in pots. We presume, however, that 
Mr. Fortune thought it would be expected he should send 
home something for distribution, and for want of time to 
make a collection himself, he trusted to some of the natives 
who duped him, as they have others, and sent a parcel of 
little China jars, filled with useless seeds. It is to be hoped, 
that some valuable acquisitions will be the result of his 
tour. If he has half of the success which attended Mr. 
Hartweg's travels in Central America, the society may 
congratulate itself on the expedition. 

hilium lancifdiium and its varieties. — ^Of all the objects 
which have as yet attracted our attention, none have com- 
pared with the display of Lilium lancifolium, in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Groom of Clapham. We have on several occa- 
sions noticed these lilies, and at least three of them have 
been described in our pages, from the journals where they 
have been figured, and each of these have flowered in the 
collections in our vicinity; not, however, in any thing like 
the splendor in which they are to be seen around London 
at this moment. What an expedition was that of Siebold 
to Japan ! If the question were to be asked us, what we 
consider the greatest acquisition, within the last twenty 
years, we should say, the Japan lilies. Indeed, we would 
almost say, that nothing but the Camellia, during the last 
century, has been greater. But the lilies were not all; the 
camellias, the clematises, jS^dum Siebdldn, and many other 
things, will long perpetuate the name of Dr. Siebold, and 
render it familiar to all lovers of plants. The very sale of 
the Japan plants, which he brought home, has beep a com- 
merce of itself, and has produced an intercourse with the 
Belgian and English nurserymen, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would not have been effected in many years. 

There are now four varieties, called by Mr. Groom as 
follows: — L. lancifdiium dlbum, punct^tum, rdseum, and 
rilibrum ; the latter, perhaps, better known as the L. specid- 
sum. They may be classed, in regard to their beauty, the 
reverse of the above, viz., rillbrum the most, and dlbum the 
least, splendid; but each of them of surpassing beauty: 
&lbum and punct^tum are the most common, and roseum, 
the rarest, having been recently received from Ghent. 
Good strong flowering bulbs of each, command very high 
prices. Mr. Groom has been highly successful in his culti- 
vation of this tribe, and has undoubtedly the best stock. 
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We saw in full bloom upwards of one hundred^ plants, 
some of them eight feet high ; in one pot we counted eight 
stems, each having ten or twelve expanded blooms or buds, 
making in all about one hundred flowers on one plant. In 
the open ground, in front of one of the houses, Mr. Groom 
has a bed of the dlbum containing three rows of roots, sixty 
in each row; over these he is now erecting an awning, and 
the whole will be splendidly in flower in two weeks, when, 
on our return from the continent, we anticipate such a 
treat as we have not yet had. They have proved perfectly 
hardy here. L. lancifdlium rdseum is intermediate be- 
tween ritbrum and punct&tum, being prettily spotted with 
deep red. But of the ribrum we can scarcely find words 
to express its magnificence: if we say the flower has the 
appearance of a large brilliant, studded with rubies, we do 
it no more than justice. It is, without exception, the most 
striking flower we ever saw. Less robast in its habit than 
the punct^tum, it is more desirable on that account. 

Mr. Groom is now raising seedlings between the Japan 
lilies and the common hardy species, and anticipates very 
good results. We have no doubt but that, with impregna- 
tion with our splendid L, sup^rbum, some noble hybrids 
would be produced. We shall have more to say in relation 
to the cultivation of these lilies when we notice Mr. Groom's 
entire collection. 

New Petunias. — The new varieties of petunias are really 
wonderful improvements on the phoenicea and nyctagini- 
fldra. At Mr. Groom's, we saw six very splendid kinds, 
viz., — rosea alba, a white one, not a very large flower, but 
with a distinct rose edge : Lady Hope, a pale rosy purple^ 
delicately veined, with a purple eye: formosissima, pur- 
plish and veined, with a very dark eye : purpurea grandi- 
flora, a very dark crimson purple flower, of great size: 
Hlacina striata, a pretty lilac one, striped : ornothissima, 
exceedingly fine, with distinct stripes. Petunia picta, of 
which so much was said, and which was let out last spring 
at 7s. 6rf. per plant^ is quite inferior to some of the above; 
it generally flowers purple, and, as the bloom gets older, it 
shows an irregular kind of stripe, which gives it the ap- 
pearance of a faded flower. These new kinds would be 
great acquisitions to our gardens, and we hope to be able 
to obtain ail the best. 

Phldx Di-ummdndii ilba. — This is a new variety of the 
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beautiful Drumin6ndu, a large bed of which we observed 
in flower with Mr. Groom ; it is of a pure white, and does 
not even show any tinge when the flowers are dying oflf. 
It is an accidental variety, which sprung up in some garden 
around London, and is perpetuated by seeds. Patches of 
it, planted out with the crimson and scarlet kinds, would 
have a flne eflect. It is quite invaluable in this respect, as 
we have but few dwarf annuals, with pure white flowerS; 
suitable for bedding out. 

Achim.enes picla. — Another pretty species has been ad- 
ded to the list of Achimenes already introduced : it is called 
picta, and is now in flower in the Horticultural Society's 
Garden, where we saw it a day or two ago. In general 
appearance it resembles pe^uncul^ta, but with this differ- 
ence — the lower half of the corolla is yellow and the upper 
scarlet, which gives a painted and pretty effect : the size of 
the flower is a little larg:er, the throat more open and the 
limb broader; add to this that its habit is not so tall, being 
intermediate between pedunculiita and longifldra, and a 
good idea may be formed of its beauty. It is figured in 
the FloricuUural Cabii\et, after the style of that work, but 
it will soon appear in the Bot Register. All the species of 
Achimenes are every where cultivated : we saw plants of 
longifldra at Eton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of West- 
minster, and at the Duke of Devonshire's, at Chatsworth, 
with from one to two hundred flowers expanded at once ; 
the plants growing in pots about ten inches in diameter. 
A multifldra we have not yet seen. 

Magnificent specimens of Fuchsia corymbiflora and fiil^ 
gens. — Our cultivators have no conception of the splendor 
of these two fuchsias ; we do not recollect of ever seeing a 
plant more than two or three feet high, among our collec- 
tions; we have known some cultivators to throw aside 
these two sorts altogether, as too coarse to deserve atten- 
tion. This very fact shows that, in our eagerness to get 
new things, we often throw aside those which are far su- 
perior in beauty, merely because we have not bestowed 
upon them suflicient care and time to bring them to per- 
fection. The following are the dimensions of two plants, 
one of each species, which we saw at Chatsworth : corym- 
biflora, ten feet high, trained to a single stem to the height 
of four feet; diameter of the head six feet; corymbs of 
flowers expanded, sixty ; some of these drooped half way 
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to the ground: fulgens, eight feet high, diameter of the 
head six feet, and trained to a single stem ; number of co- 
rymbs expanded, thirty. These two plants are as richly 
worth seeing, as one of .our entire annual exhibitions ; we 
only hope that, with some hints on their cultivation which 
we shall give hereafter, similar specimens may be found in 
the collections of our own country. These specimens, it 
will be understood, are only two^ out of at least Jiftj/j that 
we have seen, nearly or quite as large. 

New Roses. — We had a fine treat, yesterday, inspecting 
the collection of roses of Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth. 
They are grown here in large quantities, and whole beds 
of the hybrid perpetuals were radiant with bloom : Madam 
Laffay, Louis Bonaparte, Lady* Ford wich, the old crimson 
perpetual, together with many new ones of this class, and 
the Bourbons, Bengals, Teas and Noisettes, were in full 
flower. The weather for the last several days has been 
delightful, and favorable to an abundant bloom: for an 
entire week there has i)een a cloudless sky and a bright 
sun. We shall not now occupy space to enumerate any of 
the new roses, as we shall, we doubt not, be better able to 
do so, after we have seen the collections of the Parisian 
rose-fanciers. Queen of the Prairies has flowered very 
well in Mr. Rivers's collection, and is considered by him a 
great acquisition, as it undoubtedly is. It is, however, as 
yet quite unknown, as only a small number of plants have 
yet been distributed around London : when the plants have 
become strong, and show their real beauty, it will have a 
more extensive sale than any other rose of late years. 
The Persian yellow rose has flowered finely this year, and 
far eclipses all other vellow roses; it has a better habit 
than the Harrisonii and is equally as free a bloomer, and 
as double as the cabbage rose. Noisette Cloth of Gold has 
not yet flowered at Sawbridgeworth, as the rapid propaga- 
tion prevents ; but Mr. Rivers saw it again this season, in 
France, and states that it is a most superb variety. But 
of roses, more in our next paper. 

Double white and purple Chinese Primroses. — We have 
noticed at times, in the Gardening periodicals, some account 
of double Chinese primroses, but no plants have, we be- 
lieve, ever reached our collections. The first we saw here 
were at Chatsworth, where large specimens of both the 
white and purple were in fine bloom. The white is more 
beauti&l than the purple, though both are desirable plants : 
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for bouquets in the winter season, the white is well worth 
possession. 

Cistrum aurantlacufn is the name of a new plant now 
beautifully in flower in the large conservatory, in the gar- 
den of the Horticultural Society, planted out in the central 
bed. It was introduced from Guatemala, by Mr. Skinner, 
and is a most desirable plant, blooming as it does at this 
season. It has a shrubby appearance, attains the height 
of three feet, and is profusely covered with clusters of fine 
orange-colored, tubular flowers, which spring from the 
axil of nearly every leaf It will no doubt succeed well in 
the greenhouse, where its orange-colored flowers, together 
with the several kinds of Achimenes, will contribute greatly 
to keep up a good display during the month of August. It 
will soon be figured in the Bat. Reg. 

Some of the newer plants which are now in demand are 
Centrad^nia rdsea, Habrothdmnus cykneus, Angeldnia 
Qardneridwa, <Sldtice pseudo-arm^ria, Tetran^ma mexicii- 
na, Gloxinia tubifldra, Chorizema virium n-kna, (much 
more beautiful than the old vkrium,) Rigid^lta fl&mmea, 
(a fine bulbous plant,) Pentlandica mini^ia, Corrae^a Cav- 
endishii, Geandthus divariditus, Achimenes picta, Pimel^a 
aren^ria, (white,) FJlchsia Ghevalierii, Gloxinia varieg^ta, 
Brachys^ma platiptera, Abutilon Bedfordidnum, Nutt^lia 

Sandifl6ra, Fuchsia Stanwellidna, with many others, 
any new pelargoniums have also come out this year, but 
as the season for their blooming is past, we have not given 
much attention to the varieties. In verbenas, we have as 
yet seen none that would compare with our American seed- 
lings.— ^ci. London, Aug. 29th, 1844. 

AsphodilecB. 

FULBI'NE 

■emi barbaUu Htlf bearded fiulbine. Stamens Joat beneath the anther, famiebed with a 
pencil of elongated clab-thaped filaments. 

A rapid growing, fibrous rooted plant, with profuse, lin- 
ear, succulent foliage, and spikes of small golden flowers, 
of not much beauty ; but would make some show if grown 
together in patches. Raised from seed sent by Prof. 
Fischer to the Mass. Hort. Society. Sown in March and 
flowered June, 1844. Under the microscope, the stamens 
are singularly unique and elegant, a condition arising from 
the beautiful pencil which invests the top of the filament, 
but which, from the smallness of the blossom, almost es- 
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capes observation. Its succulent character renders it sus- 
ceptible of much vital energy ; some plants, being subjected 
to pressure, as specimens for an herbarium, were fouud 
still growing, after two or three weeks, between the drying 
sheets. Native country and duration not known to me, — 
J.L.R. ' 

VlantagineiB. 

PLANTAKJO 
Dovallit. 

A Strong, weedy plantain, with long lanceolate leaves, 
and brown colored, anthered flowers. Raised from a col- 
lection of seeds, sent to the Mass. Hort. Society by Prof. 
Fischer, St. Petersburgh. Sown in March, flowered June, 
1844. Of no beauty or special recommendation to the flo- 
rist. — /. L, R. 

Caryophf/UecB. 

DIA'NTHUS 
oyn. (From Prof. Fiicber, Imperial Botanie Gardena, St. Petertbnrgh.) 

A small, dull blossomed pink, growing about a foot high, 
somewhat in the style of the Sweet William, (D. barbatus.) 
Interesting rather to the botanist than florist. Annual ? — 
J. L.R. 

MalvdoetB. 

HlBVaCUB 
hiaptdua. JtfiZZ. 

A rather showy flower, which might be mistaken for 
H. tridnium,0T bladder ketmia of the gardens; but differs 
in form of foliage, calyx, and more hispid stem. Native of 
Gape Good Hope, and apparently intermediate between 
H, tridnium and H. Africanus. Seeds sown in March, 
flowered in July, and gave abundance of flowers with 
prospect of a succession — similar to the habits of the other 
two species mentioned. From Prof. Fischer to Ma^. Hort. 
Society.— 7. L. R. 

LegumindscB. 

PHASE'OLUS 

Hiapanicas (?) 

A fine, showy, rimning bean, with profuse clusters of 
flowers, the banner of which is scarlet, and the alsB or 
wings are of a pale rosy hue. Raised from seed received 
from Italy, under the specific name above. — SoiUh Hing- 
ham, Aug. 1844. J. L. R. 
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ScrophuHrinete. 

PENTSTE^MON 
erianthera. JVWtoO. Gen. PI. II. p. 59. 
Spt, Penttte^moD glabra. PensL Woolly-ctemmed PeaUtamon. 

Leaves very smooth, almost glaucous, margin a little 
undulating; stem about two feet high, bearing, in the axils 
of the leaves, numerous purplish and showy flowers, and 
said to be remarkable for its '^ pubescent anthers, which 
distinguish it from every other known species." Raised 
from seed gathered on the Yellow Stone River, Missouri. 
Sown in May, flowered in August, 1844. A beautiful per- 
ennial plant. — /. L. R. 

LegumindscB. 

HOSA'CKJJf, Dou^as. 
Pu'rihioiia. Torrey 4r Oraiff N. A. U. f. p. 397. 
Spi. TrigondUa Jlmeriea^nay Nutt. Geo. PI. II. p. 190. 

A small, rather decumbent, branching annual, with mi* 
nute, whitish flowers, and numerous cylindrical pods, from 
the dry soils in Missouri. Raised from seed gathered on 
the banks of the Yellow Stone River, in 1843, and flowered 
August, 1844—7. L. R. 

Sticta aurdta^ Ach. In examining some " curiosities," 
brought from New Zealand, I was so fortunate as to dis- 
cover this fine lichen, gathered fortuitously as a specimen 
of the bark of a tree. Though without fruit or shields, it 
was very interesting as extending the knowledge of the 
geographical distribution of a species well known and al- 
ways admired by the lichenist; while its deep red thallus 
distinguished it, in point of beauty, from the duller tints, 
which it assumes in our northern latitudes. — J. L. J?., Sc^ 
lem, Mass.j August^ 1844. 



'MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Domestic J\/oiice8. 

J^ew York State Agricultural Sociely. — The foarth exhibition of this 
society took place on the 17th, 18th and 19th September, at Poughkeepsie. 
We learn from those who were present, that the display in all depart- 
ments was truly grand, and plainly evinced that a deep interest is felt in 
favor of these annual shows. The following description of the depart- 
ment devoted to Horticulture, we extract from the Albany Cultivator: — 

** The ground selected for the occasion was an elevated plain, command- 
ing extensive views of the sttnoimding country, to which the moontains 
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in the west, and the blae ranges of the distant Hiflfalands, caye a varied 
outline and interest scarcely to be surpassed. A Targe field of ten acres 
was enclosed by a high fence, within which all the objects of the fair 
were collected. The number of people admitted to the grounds on the 
two days of the exhibition, ia supposed to be not less than from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand. 

^*.A line of large buildings, erected for the purpose, extended for sev- 
eral hundred feet through tne centre of the grounds, and formed a leading 
feature of attraction. The first, which was 36 feet wide and more than 
100 feet long, was inscribed over the entrance, ' Flobal Hall,' in rich 
letters of evergreen on a white ground. The whole interior of the build- 
ing, as well as the entrances, was richly ornamented overhead with beau- 
tiful and massive wreaths and festoons of evergreen In the centre of the 
building was a splendid outline Temple, * Dedicated to Agriculture and 
the Arta,' consisting of a high evergreen arch in the middle, interwoven 
with flowers, flanked with square wings, equally tasteful, on the sides. 
In the centre, and surmounting the whole, was the inscription, 'Aciricul- 
TURE,' and the numerous articles arranged within this arch, were the 
appropriate details of the great leading subject, among which were the 
tall lance-like stalks of com crossing the middle, the suspended heads of 
wheat and other grain, the paintings of domestic animals, and a large as- 
semblage of other articles, beneath the whole of which was a beautifully 
ornamented miniature plough, the origin and foundation of the whole. 
Under the chaplet inscribed 'Horticultdrs,' was a most interesting ex- 
hibition of rich fruits and brilliant flowers. Numerous tasteful emblems 
and inscriptions were interspersed through the whole, and with some fine 
ornamental figures, decorated the base. 

*' A double line of tables extended through the centre of this building, 
densely loaded with a magnificent display of fruits on either side, and a 
long range of flowers arranged in wreaths, temples and pyramids in the 
centre. Among some of the best collections of fruits, were handsomely 
arranged specimens of a hundred fine varieties of apples, eighty of pears, 
and many of other fine fruits, from A. J. Downing & Co. of Newburgh, 
extending compactly for forty feet along one side of the table; also exten- 
sive collections of apples from R. L. Pell of Ulster, J. R. Comstock of 
Dutchess, J. F. Osbom of Cayuga, Alex. Walsh of Lansingburg, from 
his Hoosick farms, and large and fine collections of pears from James G. 
Kinff, Highwood, N. J., J. R. Comstock, and Wm. Keid of Murray Hill, 
N. Y., and also excellent specimens of grapes, from R. Donaldson, J. 
Merritt, S. Van Rensselaer, and many others. The whole display of 
fruits, though defective in a few particulars, exceeded in variety and ex- 
tent that of any previous exhibition of the State Society. 

^'The vegetables, suspended from the sides of the tables and beneath, 
presented a very fine airay ; among which was a superb lot from the gar- 
den of R. L. Pell, of Pelham, Ulster county, consisting of very large man- 
gold wurtzels, true blood beets, carrots, parsnips, sugar beets, Patagonian 
fourds, 5 feet 8 inches long, squashes weighing 152 and 200 lbs., monkey 
read, very curious, ten varieties of table squashes, cabbages weighing 30 
lbs. Mr. F. also presented forty varieties of seedling and twenty-seven 
of grafled apples, Catawba and Isabella grapes grown under glass, very 
large gooseberries, three kinds of currants, a floral ornament seventeen 
feet high, &c. 
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^ Among the agricultural and horticultural products, we observed an 
enonnous pumpkin of the aeoen years variety, weighing 126 pounds — 
some heads of millet a foot in length — and some Washington peaches ten 
inches in circumference and weighing eleven ounces, Sil presented by 
Mrs. M. Yasser, of Poughkeepsie." 



Art. U. MoMadiuaeUs HortieuUural Society. 

Sept 7. The Society held an adjourned meeting, the President in the 
chair. 

Voted, that the Recording Secretaiy give notice to the lessor of the 
hall now occupied by the ^ciety, that they will vacate the same on or 
before the 5th day of December next 

A letter was read from the New Ha.ven Horticultural Society, inviting 
this Society to be present, by delegation, at their annual exhibition on the 
25th of September. 

A. J. Downing, of Newburgh, N. Y., was elected a corresponding 
member. 

Edward Allen, of Rozbury, and Josiah Richardson, of Cambridge, were 
admitted members. 

Adjourned to Saturday, Sept 14th. 

EjMnted. — Flowers : The Premdent of the Society sent a coUection 
of dahlias, embracing several new and beautiful sorts } among them 
was Bragg's Antagonist, the most perfect white variety we have seen ; 
also Lauy St Maur, Fleur de Grand, Competitor, Henry Clay, &c. 
From Joseph Breck & Co., dahlias, verbenas, asters, roses, &c. From 
S. A. WoJker, a wreath of flowers, a very large bouquet, German 
asters, coxcombs, and a variety of other cut flowers. From S. Sweetser, 
dahlias, &c. From Edward Allen, fine specimens of dahlias, including 
Lady 3t Maur, Hero of Stonehenge, (fine,) Ploughboy, Lady Ann Mur- 
ray, Lady Antrobus, (very fine,) and other sorts ; also, a plant of the Hy- 
drangea in flower, treated with guano. From J. Stickney, a great variety 
of beautiful German asters and dahliasl From H. W. Dutton, a variety 
of dahlias, among them some fine specimens of Dodd's Prince of Wales, 
the best yellow we have yet noticed. John Arnold exhibited a large 
quantity of Chinese and Tea roses. Messrs. Winships sent a large vari- 
ety of cut flowers, dahlias, Slc. From Wro. MeUer, fine bouquets, dah- 
lias and asters. Messrs. Hovey & Co. exhibited fine specimens of Bour- 
bon, Bengal, Tea and Noisette roses, fine German asters, &.e. John 
Hovey and Misses Sumner, fine bouquets. J. L. L. F. Warren, dahlias, 
a variety of cut flowers, and specimens of iS^ira^a Ulmaria and digitAta. 
From William Kenrick, roses, dahlias, bouquets, &c. From the ^tanic 
Garden, Cambridge, by Mr. Carter, Fuchsia corymbosa, Chel6ne Lyont, 
Uni61a latif&Iia, f'hlox Lawrenceia, Solid^go, dahlias and many cut 
flowers. 

Fruits : The President exhibited specimens of pears and apples, re- 
ceived from Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati ; the varieties of pears were Roi de 
Wurtemburg, Duchesse d'Anffouleme, Louise bonne de Jersey, Beurr6 
Diel, and Bartlett; of apples, me Snow, Brabant Bellflower, and one un- 
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named vaiioty. Mr. Wiawall, of Cincinnati, also exhibited a beantiAil 
apple, variety unknown in this vicinity. The President also presented 
fine specimens of pears from his garden, viz : Bartlett, Julienne, Golden 
Beurre of Bilboa, Wilbur, and Beurr^ d'Amalis, (fine ;) also Gravenstein 
apples, and the following plums : Corse's Admiral, Lombard, Diamond. 
From N. Coolidge, Boston, Sweetwater grapes. From Wm* Meller, 
fine peaches. From W. McFarland, Framingham, very large peaches. 
From N. Sanderson, Waltham, large seedling peaches. From Cheevei' 
Newhall, plums. Purple Gage; pears, Surpasse Virgoulouse, Gushing, 
and Washington; apples, Hawthornden and flibston Pippin. A. D. 
Williams exhibited his seedling pear, 'called Williams's Seedling; also 
Chelmsford and Bartlett pears, Coe's Golden Drop and Corse's Admiral 
plums. From J. W. Sever, Reine Claude Violet, White Ma^um Bo- 
num, and seedling plums. From O. Johnson, Dearborn's seedling pears. 
From Joseph Balch, fine Bartlett pears, and white Magnum Bonum plums* 
From Elijah Vose, St Ghislain, Julienne, and Dearborn's seedling pears ; 
Lady Haley's and Nonsuch apples, very handsome. From S. Pond, peara, 
BarUett, Julienne, Surpasse Virgoulouse, St Ghislain, Fondante d'Au- 
tomne ; plums, Long Blue, Isabella, Lombard, Diamond, and Bineliamii 
From N. G. Day, Lunenburg, the Red and Green Sweeting apple. From 
William Kenrick, specimens of the Early Crawford peach. Green Grage 
plums and Bartlett pears, from Samuel A. Walker. Black Frontifnac, 
Black Prince and Black Hamburgh grapes, from Thomas Mason. John 
Arnold exhibited excellent Black Hamburgh grapes, finely colored, and 
with a rich bloom on the berries, which were of extra size. The Green 
Gage and Imperial Gage plums, by George Walsh, were good. H. Van- 
dine also exhibited excellent specimens of the following plums, viz: 
Huling's Superb, Yellow Gage, Coe's Golden Drop, (fine ;) Duane's Purple, 
Smith's Orleans, liombard, Magnum Bonum, and Imperial Gage ; Porter 
apples, and peaches. From Messrs. Winship, Rushmore's Bon Chr^tien^ 
Washington and St Ghislain pears, and Coe's Golden Drop plums. 
Large and handsome Bartlett pears, from J. N. Sanderson. Very fine 
Bartlett and Cabot pears, from J. F. Allon. The following pears, from 
Parker Barnes, viz : Ronville, Bartlett, Harvard and Chehnsford. From 
J. L. L. F. Warren, the following : Black Hamburgh grapes, Duane Pur- 
ple and Magnum Bonum plums, Bartlett and Julienne pears, Porter, 
Grand Sachem and Blue Pearmain apples, and Lemon Clingstone peach- 
es. Prom Samuel Walker, Fondante d'Automne, Flemish Beauty, Fon- 
dante Van Mens, Gushing, and some other varieties or pears. From E. 
Wight, Pumpkin Sweet apples, Bartlett pears, and Coe's Golden Drop 
plums. Extraordinary large peaches were sent by Mr. Merriam of New- 
ton, — and from the farm of Mr. Tudor, of Cambridge, were twelve very 
fine Baldwin apples, on a small branch about the same number of inches 
long. Victoria plums from D. Roberts. Large and beautiful peaches 
from F. T. Bigelow. Superior specimens of Bartlett pears from William 
B. Kingsbury. From the Pomological Garden, Salem, the following 
fruits, viz: peaches, Watson's Early^ Early Rose, and Emperor of Rus- 
sia ; pears, Bartlett, Hampden, Bergamot, Elizabeth, Stevens's Genesee, 
Van Assene, Shenks, St Ghislain, and No. 1103 of Van Mons; plums^ 
Jefierson, Yellow Gage, Rogers, Bruyn Gage, Dominie Dull, and Long 
Blue. fVom Mr. Washburn, Plymouth, Greening apples, Flemish Beau-« 
ty and Pitts Maria pears. Ohio Everbearing Raspberries, firom L. S^ 
VOL. X.— NO. X. 49 
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RnaselL Very large apples from Prof. Fazrar, Cambridge. WilliaBf 
Oliver exhibited specimens of the Tyson pear, irhich has proved to be an 
excellent pear, and may be classed among the best varieties. Mr. War^ 
ren exhibited a number of varieties of apples, which were received by 
him from Rhode Island, many of them fine specimens. There was alsa 
a great number of peaches and apples exhibited by different individuals, 
some for a name, and many of them seedlings. Every year brings with 
it a multitude of seedlings, and fruits unnamed, very few of .which pos- 
\ sufficient merit to entitle them to a place among named varieties. 



Sepltmber lAiK, — The Society held an adjourned meeting, the President 
in the chair. Messrs. B. V. French, C. Newhall and S. Walker were 
chosen delegates to visit the New Haven Horticultural Society's annual 
exhibition. The Chairman, in behalf of the Building Committee, placed 
at the disposal of the Society a silver plate, to be placed under the comer 
stone of the Society's new ball, with certain documents and transactions 
of the Society. WhereupoU it was Reaolvedj That the Society adjourn 
this meeting to the site of their new building in School Street, and that 
the President, M. P. Wilder, Esq. be requested to perform the duty of 
laying the comer stone, depositing Uie plate, documents, &c. and to offer 
such remarks as he may deem suitable to the occasion. 

The plate was of silver, 8 by 6 inches, and bore the following inscrip-' 
tion: 

[ok the obverse.] 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

INCORPORATED THE 12TH DAY OF JUNE. A. D. 1829. 

Present number of Members, — ^Four Hundred and Twenty. 

President — Marshall P. Wilder. 

Ftce PresidetUs-^B. V. French, Jona. Winship, Cheever Newhall, E. M- 

Richards. 
TVeasunr — Samuel Walker. 
Correspondtngr Secretary — J. E. Teschemacher. 
•■ Recording Secretanj — Ebenezer Wight. 

ProfeuoT of Botany and Vtgetahle Phynology — John Lewis Russell, A. M* 
Professor of Eniomolo^—T. W. Harris, M. D. 
Professor of Horticultural Chemistry—^. L. Dana, M. D. 
Commiilee on Frwls. — Samuel Walker, Chairman : P. B. Hovey, Jr., 
O. Johnson, S. Ptfnd, J. Lovett, 2d., L. P. Grosvenor, Jona. Winship, D. 
Haggerston, J. L. L. F. Warren, J. F. Allen, A. D. Williams. 

Commiilee on FUfwers.-^J oseph Breck, Chairman : H. W. Dutton, S^ 
Sweetser, S. R. Johnson, J. Stickney, W. E. Carter, P. Barnes. 

Committee on Vegetables,— J. A, Kenrick, Chairman: W. B. Kings- 
bury, J. H. Billings, S. C. Mann, J. C. Howard, A. Bowditch, John HilL 
CommiUu on the Library, — C. M. Hovey, Chairman : C. K. Dillaway, 
F. G. Shaw, J. E. Teschemacher, E. Wight, R. M. Copeland. 

Committee on Synonyms of Ihiit. — M. P. Wilder, Chairman : S. Dow-* 
ner, W. Kenrick, B. V. French. 

Executive Committee, — M. P. Wilder, Chairman : Enoch Bartlett, A* 
Aspinwall, F. W. Macondry, J. J. Low. 

Finance CommiUee* — E. Vose, Chairman: Cheever Newhall, E. M# 
Richards. 
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[Oir THE RETSRSE.] 

THIS EDIFICE 18 ERECTED BY THE 

BIASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

For the purpose of encouraging and improving the Science and 

Practice of Horticulture. 

This Comer Stone laid on the 14th day of Septemher, 1844. 

BULLDIlfO COMMITTEE. 

Marshall P. Wilder, Samuel Walker, J. £• Teschemacher, Josiah Stick- 

ney, John J. Low, Benj. V. French, E. M. Richards, Samuel R. 

Johnson, C. M. Hovey, CheeVer Newhall, Joseph Breck, 

Heniy W. Dutton, Fred. W. Macondiy. 

Richard Bond^ JtxihiUtd, 

BUILDERS. 

Gardner Greenleaf, Nathaniel Adams, C. W. Gushing, Willard Sears and 

Jonas Fitch. 
To this Society the Community are indebted for the foundation and Con- 
secration of 
Mount Auburdt Cemetert. 

The documents alluded to were the transactions, addresses, &c. of the 
Society, various horticultural, agricultural and pditical papere of the day, 
(including the August number of this magazine for the present year,) to- 
p;ether with a variety of coins of the United States, and a phial contain- 
ing a great variety of flower, fruit and vegetable seeds, packed in pulver- 
ized charcoal and hermetically sealed. The whole were sealed up in a 
leaden box, and deposited in the stone at the north west comer of the 
building, and the large column, designed to stand upon it, lowered to its 
nlace. The stone being lirmly secured, the President of the Society, 
M. P. Wilder, Esq., delivered the following Address : 

(kmlUmtn •/* iht Society: — ^In conformity with your resolve I have de- 
posited beneath this stone certain documents and memorials. These are 
for the purpose of transmitting to future generations some knowledge of 
this Society, as it exists at the present day, and of the science It has 
Bought to promote. 

The rise and successful progress of the Society, from its infancy — from 
the day when, literally, but " two or three were gathered together," to its 
present mature and honorable standing, is matter of CTe^t congratulation. 

Its act of incorporation bears date June 12th, A. D. 1829, and I rejoice 
to recognise among those present, gentlemen whose names are borne on 
its charter — who have been its fast and firm friends — have had an impor- 
tant part in the management of its affaire, and have ever evinced a sin- 
cere and heartfelt interest in its welfare and prosperity. 

To you, gentlemen, and to the membera of^the institution generally, it 
must be a source of great gratification, that in your day the flourishing 
condition of the Society admits of erecting an edifice for the promotion 
and encouragement of a science which stands preeminently among the 
most popular and refined studies of the age. 

I may with propriety advert to the approbation and favor so liberally 
extended to the Society by an enlightened public — to. the signal success 
that has attended its dmost eveiy effort — ^t^ its influence in creating and 
disseminating a taste for horticultural purauits and rural life — to the in- 
troduction of new and valuable varieties, unprecedented increase and im- 
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proved character of Fruits and FloweiB, since its organization — to the 
universal desire difiused by the zeal and labors of its members, for gar- 
dening and ornamental cultivation — to the competition and laudable emu- 
lation excited by its E^chibitions and Premiums — all of which have greatly 
surpassed the highest expectations of its warmest friends. 

I congratulate you on this central and favored location, memorable in 
the cause of education for more than a century past, and from whence 
have gone out to bless the world some of the most distinguished scholars 
of the age, and brightest ornaments of society — and that to those haite 
of learning is now to succeed a temple dedicated to a science which has 
been honored by the great and good from Solomon to Washington, and 
in our own time by Knight and Van Mons, Buel and LoweU. 

I cannot conclude my remarks without alluding to an act which should 
never be forgotten, a meritorious one — and be it ever remembered, that to 
this Society the community are indebted for the foundation and consecra- 
tion of Mount Auburn Cemetery — ^that hallowed resting place for the 
dead — ^that *' Garden of Graves." Mark the language of the orator* on 
the occasion : 

*< We are met to consecrate this spot by these solemn ceremonies to 
such a purpose. The Legislature of this Commonwealth, with a parental 
foresight, has clothed the Horticultural Society with authority to make a 
perpetual dedication of it as a Rural Cemetery, or Burying Ground, and 
to plant and embellish it with shrubbery, and flowers, and trees, and 
walks, and other rural ornaments. And I stand here by order and in be- 
half of this Society, to declare that by these services it is to be deemed 
henceforth and forever so dedicated." 

Noble act — glorious deed — a measure calculated to reflect honor on 
any institution, and I doubt not it will redound to the credit of this, and 
will be gratefully remembered while this comer stone endures, and when 
we and the members of this institution shall be quietly reposing in its 
'* Field of Peace," or sleeping beneath the sods of the valley. 

Immediately afler the ceremonies were performed, the Society ad- 
journed to their Rooms, and passed the following vote : Tbat the thanks 
of the Society be presented to the President for the appropriate remarks 
made by him this day at the laying of the corner stone or the Society's 
new hall in School Street 

Adjourned to Saturday, 20th September. 

September 18^ I9th and aOttL—The Sixteenth Anntud EMbition of the 
Society took place on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 18th, 19th 
and 20th of September, at the Society's Room in Boston. 

The exhibition was one of the most interesting ever made by the So- 
ciety, and was highly creditable to the contributors, and also to the com- 
mittee who superintended the arrangement Although the floral decora- 
tions were not so extensive, and the plants few in number compared with 
some former vears, the fruits far surpassed in abundance and beanty any 
previous display ; indeed, so great was the quantity offered for exhibition, 
that room for all could not be found on the tables. The yearly increase 
of fine specimens is very large, and the inconvenience of a limited space 
to display them to advantage will, we are happy to say, be obviated before 
another annual exhibition takes place. The new Hall, now rapidly pro- 

* Judge Story. 
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gressing towBrds completion^ will, we trast, fhrnish ample accommoda- 
tions for all contributors. 

Notwithstanding the long continued drought which prevailed previous 
to the exhibition, and which had the effect greatly to diminish the usual 
variety of flowers, there was a fine display of dahlias, roses, and German 
asters. The dahlias, which were the most prominent feature in the floral 
department and which are so essential, by their rich and varied colors, to 
add splendor to an exhibition, were very numerous and unusualiy fine. 
Amonff the different contributions of this flower, we noticed many excel- 
lent blooDMS of new varieties, snd were particularly struck with the ad- 
ditional number of white-tipped varieties which have been introduced this 
season. These, though many of them are not sufficiently perfect in form 
to entiUe them to a place among show-flowers, possess an advantage in 
the garden over many self-colored sorts by their novel and distinct colors, 
producing a striking and beautiful effect Of this class, wo noticed in 
the collection of the President of the Society, the following varieties : — 
Flambeau, La Lione, Oakley's Surprise, Madame de Schaunenfield, Miss 
Watson, Nihil, and Alba purpurea. 

Among the plants, we would more particularly notice the following : — 
From the President, Ft!ichsia, var. Fr6stti, Exoni^nsis and Meteor ; Achim- 
enes longifl6ra and rbsea, very fine. In the collection of plants sent by 
Mr. William Carter, of the Botanic Garden, were the coffee tree, Zfaurus 
eianphora^ or camphor tree, Chel6ne specidsn, the Alpinia ni!itans, with its 
long erect leaves, and elegantiy painted drooping flowers — with many 
other rare plants. 

Five varieties of the Achimenes, viz., 16ngiflora, grdndiflora, peduncu- 
Uta, r6sea, and coccinea, from Messrs. Hovey &. Co., were in fine flower 
and very attractive. Two of the largest plants we ever noticed of the 
* Lechenadltia formdea, were sent by Mr. Thomas Willot, and were cov- 
ered with flowers. Arilkndo striata, a curious plant, with many others, 
from Messrs. Winship, and a fine plant of Fi^chsia exoni^nsis, from Mr. 
Parker Barnes. 

The Society this season offered premiums for the most appropriate and 
beautiful ornamental devices in flowers for decorating the Hall, at the 
annual exhibition ; for which there were a number of competitors. Mr. 
John Kenrick exhibited one of the most beautiful — it was the American 
Eagle, ingeniously wrought with flowers of the German aster. No device 
could have been more appropriate, and it attracted much attention. Mr. 
William Kenrick also sent an Eagle displaying his wide-spread wings, 
and a beautiful Star, both formed of aster flowers ; also, a rustic Vase, 
wreathed and filled with a great variety of flowers. Some devices, de- 
signed to represent the Bunker Hill Monument, were veiy showy. Mam- 
moth bouquets, composed entirely of dahlias, were furnished by Messrs. 
S. A. Walker, J. Nugent, and J. L. L. F. Warren. 

Among the cut flowers, the German asters, firom Messrs. Stickney, 
Johnson, Gordon, and S. A. Walker, were excellent specimens. Messrs. 
Hovey & Co. contributed sixtv varieties of Bengal, Tea, Noisette, and 
Bourbon roses, and a beautiful collection of German asters. A large col- 
lection of dahlias was contributed by W. R. Prince, of Flushing, L. I., 
some of them fine blooms ; also, by the same, a varie^ of very large and 
handsome coxcombs and German stocks. 

The pomological department was the great centre of attraction ; the 
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collection of varioas fruits, taken as a whole, was magnificent, and the 
specimens generally more select than on any former occasion. Our lim- 
its will not allow us to notice half of the fruita which were worthy of 
special mention. The President of the Society exhibited one hundred 
and three varieties of pears, including a specimen of the famous Leon le 
Clerc pear, which was tasted by the committee and pronounced to be a 
first rate, althoup^h it was a premature fruit ; lUso, verv large and beautiful 
specimens of the Columbia Yirgoulouse, Beuri^ d'Aremberg, Golden 
Beurr^ of Bilboa, Beurr^ Diel and Fondante d'Automne, and numerous 
other remarkably large and fine specimens. This collection received tho 
first premium offered by the Society for the greatest number and the best 
grown kinds. 

The large collection from the Pomological Garden, Salem, contained 
one hundred and fifty -nine varieties of pears, fifty-three of apples, eleven 
of peaches, and nine of plums. This collection of pears obtained the 
second premium for the greatest number of kinds and best grown — many 
of them were large and nandsome, and excelled in quality the collection 
of the previous year. 

The largest collection of apples ever placed on the Society's tables was 
presented hj the Vice President of the Society, Hon. R V. French ; it 
numbered ninety varietieSf and was a superb collection, for which the first 
premium, for the largest number and best, was awarded. 

A choice collection of apples from Hon. E. Vose, ex-president of the 
Society, consisted of remarkably fair and beautiful specimens. The pre- 
mium for the best dish of apples was awarded for a dish of the Hawthorn- 
den, in this collection, which also received the second premium, for the 
greatest number and best grown. 

A splendid basket of fruit was contributed by Mr. Haggerston, from 
the garden of J. P. Gushing, Esq., containing a great variety of pears, 
peaches, necta:rines, grapes, &c. of the richest description, for which the 
committee awarded Mr. Haggerston the fiist premium. 

The fruits from Mr. J. F. Allen, of Salem, were very fine and select, 
and among them were the largest and finest Bartlett pears exhibited. 
The grapes were also excellent and received the premium for the greatest 
number of kinds. 

Superior specimens of pears were presented by Capt Jos. Lovett For 
his dish of Flemish Beauty, he was awarded the Society's premiuuL 
M&ny fine and remarkably handsome specimens of the Louise bonne do 
Jersey, Passe Colmar, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Flemish Beauty, Belle et 
Bonne, &c., were contributed from the gardens of J. S. Cabot and Otis 
Johnson, Esqrs. The Black Hamburgh grapes of Mr. John Arnold, 
obtained for him the premium of five dollais, and Mr. S. R. Johnson 
received the premium for the best grapes grown in the open air. The 
peaches exhibited by Mr. John Hill were truly splendid, both in size and 
coloring. Coe^s Golden Drop plums, by Mr. Vandine ; Porter, and an 
apple called the Detroit, by Mr. Owen ; and Monstrous pippins, by Dr. 
Shurtleff, were all extraordinary fruits. Among the fruits presented by 
C. Newhall, were many superior peara, Ribston pippins, and Gravenstein 
apoles — ^tJhe latter were in many collections, and were uniformly beauti- 
ful ; it is also one of the best apples of the season in which it ripens. 

Besides the above mentioned fruits, which particularly attracted our 
attention, there were many others we would wish to mention more par- 
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ticularly had we safficient space to do 8a So large a number of varie-* 
ties, and so fine specimens, we do not hesitate to say, has never before 
been exhibited in our country. 

Plants. — ^From the President of the Society, FtJichsias, Exoni^nsis, 
Meteor, and Frosttt; Achimenes 1ongiii6ra, and r6sea. From W. £« 
Carter, Ciner^ia lob^ta, Zi^urus okmphora^ H^ea «ali^na, Alpinia nu- 
tans, Cofha ar^bica, Ardlsia crenul^ta, Brunsvigta multiflbra, Magn6lKi 
rmdiflbra, AlidiUm virgata, and a variety of other plants. From Hovey 
Co., Achimenes longiflbra, gT&ndifl6ra, peduncul^ta, rosea, and cocd- 
flea, <>xalis, Bbweu, and petunias. From J. L. L. F. Warren, a variety 
of cactuses. S. Sweetser, ericas. Messrs. Winship, three plants Fuch- 
sia glob6sa, .^rdndo striata. From T. Willott, two plants Lechenaultta 
formbsa. From R. M. Copeland, begonias, colchicums, and Eugenia 
myrtifolia. 

Cut Flowers, Bouquets and Dahlias. — ^From the President, a 

Ct variety of dahlias^ embracing the following new sorts : Lady St« 
r, white, shaded with lilac, fine form ; Bluiche Shelley, Mrs. Shelley ; 
Beauty of Sussex, pink, edsed with cherry, a large and showy flower ; 
Antagonist, (Brag^Sy) cupped petals, the best white we have yet noticed ^ 
Hero of Stonehenge, ronlbeny, very fine form; Great Western, very 
large ; Caleb Cope, fine rose ; Lady Antrobus, fine form ; Lady Ann Mur- 
ray, Washington Irving, and the following white tipped sorts-— Flambeaui 
La Lione, Oakley's Surprise, Madame de Schaunenfield, Miss Watson, 
and Nihil. Hovey &. Co. exhibited sixty varieties of roses, consisting of 
Teas, Bengals, Noisettes, and Bourbons ; also, twelve varieties of Ger- 
man asters, and a large quantity of dahlias, containing a large number of 
the newest varieties. From Josiah Stickney, a great variety of dahlias-^ 
among them, fine blooms of Essex Triumph, Dodd's Prince of Wales, 
Bnrnham Hero, Pickwick, Miranda, Oakley's Surprise, &.c. ; also, a fine 
^collection of German asters. H. W. Dutton, a large variety of dahlias^ 
embracing fine flowers of Oakley's Surprise, Bridesmaid, Constantia, 
Widnall's Queen, Princess Royal, &c. From Joseph Breck & Co., a 
numerous variety of dahlias, embracing Antagonist, Lady St. Maur, Com- 
petitor, Charles XIL, Caleb Cope, Miranda, Widnall's Queen, &c. ; also, 
a great variety of verbenas, sinnias, centaiorias, and asters. From Parker 
Barnes, a collection of dahlias, including Great Western, Caleb Cope, 
Henry Clay, Bridesmaid, Lady Washington, Bedford Surprise, Essex Tri- 
umph, &c. From Samuel Sweetser, cut flowers in variety, and numerous 
dahlias. John Gordon exhibited German asters and bouquets. J* L. L. 
F. Warren, pansies, asters, bouquets, and other cut flowers. Edward 
Allen contributed some very fine dahlias ; the best twelve, which took the 
^rst premium, were as follows — Mrs. Shelley, Oakley's Surprise,' Victor, 
Catleugh's Eclipse, Lady Antrobus, Essex Triumph, Lady St Maur, 
Eleane de Beaucour, Henry Clay, Antagonist, Catleugh's Tournament, 
and Ploughboy. From W. E. Carter, bouquets and dahlias. John Hov- 
ey, dahlias, bouquets and other flowers. Messrs. Winship, bouquets of 
Toses ; one of Lagerstrce^mta indica and AaS^lea indica alba, and dahlias ; 
among them, Admiral Stopford, a fine dark variety — Pickwick, Queen of 
Beauties, Argo, Bridesmaid, and four seedlings. From R. M. Copeland, 
fine dahlias, including good blooms of Widnall's Queen, Pickwick, An- 
■ell's Unique, &c. From Samuel A. Walker, two very large specimens 
of the Prince's Feather, coxcombs^ Grerman asters, and a fine display cf* 
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dahliaa and bouquets. From S. &. Jobnaon, a beautiful show of Genuati 
eaters and roses ; also, a variety of other cut flowers. From William 
Meller, bouquets and dahlias, some of them excellent blooms. Wm. R. 
Prince, of Flushing, L. L exhibited a variety of dahlias from his nuFsery, 
some of them fine flowers, conaidering the great diatance they were 
boooght ; alao, aome very large and handaome coxcomba, and a variety of 
Double German stocks and asters. 

FauiTS. — ^The following list of fhiita, preeented at the exhibition, we 
copy from the Society'a records: 

By M. P. Wilder, Preaident of the Society. Peaia s^Van Mona Leon 
le Clerc, Ducheaae d'Angouleme, Long Green, Franc Real d'Uiver, For- 
tun&e, Ah ! Mon Dieu, Cabot, Green Sugar, Ambrette, Thompeon, Al- 
pha, Belmont, Queen Caroline, Beurr6 d'Amalia, Comprette, Easter Ber- 
gamot. Green Catharine, Louise bonne de Jersey, Wilkinson, Marie 
Louiae, Dix, Napoleon, Beurre d'Angleterre, Beurrfe Ranee, Heathcote, 
Pope's Quaker, Fondante d'Automne, Vicar of Winkfield, Famen^a, ? 
Belle et Bonne, Bufltim, Urbaniate, Beurr^ Diel, Ananaa of Manninfy 
Ananaa of the French, Beurr6 d*Aremberg, Bon Chi^tien Fondante, Fiu- 
ton. Golden Beurr^ of Bilboa, Glout Morceau, Prince'a St. Germain, Co* 
lumbian, Doyenne Blanc, Cumberland, Capiaumont, Uvedale'a St Ger- 
main, Bezi Vaet, Williama'a Bon Chretien, De Tonneau, Beurr^ Bronze, 
Doyenn^ Dore, Hacon's Incomparable, Paquency, Beurr^ Gria, Brown 
Beun^, Chaumontel, Ridelle, Beurr^ d'Hiver, Compte de Lamy, Bon 
Chretien d'Eapagne, Craasane, Winter Craasane, De Swede, Green 
Pear of Yair, Ne plus Meuris, Autumn Superb, Beurr^ Royal, Gilogil, 
King Edward, Paeae Colmar, Jaminette, Poire de Livre, Verte Longue 
d'Automne, St. Germain, Fondante du Bois, ? Lewis, Catillac, Cuahing, 
Black Worcester, Duchease de Mara, Beurr^ d'Angou, Becgamot, ? Figue, 
Bon Chretien d'Hiver, Sieulle, Louise bonne de £>ulogne, Be]le de Bria- 
aac, ? Colmar Nelia, Angelique de Rome, Belle Angevine, Seckel, Rouae 
Lench, Cuvellier, Striped 2St Germain, Petit Roussellet, and seven un- 
named aorta. Plums: — Coe'a Golden Drop, Corae'a Admiral, St Catha- 
rine, Blue Imperatrice, and a variety unknown. Appleat-^Miniater, Por* 
ter, Gravenatein, Fall Harvey, and a var. unknown. 

From Elijah Vose, Dorc heater. Applea : — Gravenatein, Hawthomden, 
Boxford, Old Nonauch, Lady Haley 'a Nonsuch, Hubbardaton Nonsuch, 
King of the Pippins, Ortley Pippin, Pickman'a Pippin, Ribaton Pippin, 
Bell flower. Marigold, Gilli flower, Baldwin, St Laurence, Rhode Island 
Greening, Spitzemberg, Roxbury Russet, Autumn Harvey, Old Pearmain, 
Summer Pearmain, Wales, Spice, Williams's Favorite, Howe's Seedling 
Sweeting, Corlie's Sweeting, Mackay's Sweeting, Pumpkin Sweeting, 
Danvers Winter Sweeting, Tolman's Sweeting. Pears :— Napoleon, 
Belle de Flanders, Bufitim, Fulton, Pope'a Quaker. 

From B. V. French, Braintree. Applea : — Fluahing Seek-no-further, 
Black Apple (of Coxe,) Wine, Faroeuae, Canada Reinette, Baltimore, 
Fall Sopaavine, Conway, Red Calville, Pearmain, Gloria Mundi, 
Sweeting, Spice, Lyscom, Rock, Ribaton Pippin, Pomme d'Api, Long 
Nonsuch, Burrasas, Gilliflower, Yellow Newton Pippin, Seaver Winter 
Sweet, Garden Striped, Danvers Winter Sweet, Newark King, Porter, 
Beauty of Kent, Garden Royal, Hawthomden, Sweeting, Hingham Seek- 
»o-further, French's Sweet, Pomme Gria, Mela Carle, Baldwin, Sugar 
Sweet, Greeningi Dutch Codlin, True Nonauch, Long Russet, Yelioir 
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Bellflower, and eleven varieties names unknown. The above were on the 
tables, and about forty sorts not on the tables, for want of room. 
• From Cheever Newhall, Dorchester. Apples : — Spitzemberg, Tolman's 
Sweet, Hightop Sweet, Golden Russet, R. I. Greening, Ribston Pippin, 
Williams's Early, Gravenstein, Jersey Pippin, Lady, Maryland Pippin, 
Ohataignier, Minister, Snow, Siberian Crab, five var. ; Hawthornden, Fall 
Pippin, Marigold. Pears : — Roi de Wurtemburg, Harrison's Fall Baking, 
Urbaniste, Orange, Beurr^ d'Amalis, Naumkeag, Beurr^ Blanc, Warden, 
Belle et Bonne, Beurr^ Ranee, An^leterre, Heathcote, Chaumontel, 
D'Aremberff, Catillac, and Cumberland. Grapes : — Isabella, Catawba. 
' From J. P. Gushing, Watertown. Grapes : — Black Hamburgh, Muscat 
of Alexandria, White Sweetwater, White Frontignac, Syrian, Poonah, 
Saint Peter's. Peaches : — Noblesse, Bellegarde, Mountain of Snow, New 
York Mignonne. Pears : — Brown Beuri^, Seckel, Flemish Beauty. 

From J. S. Cabot, Salem. Pears: — Urbaniste, Columbian, Fulton, 
Capsheaf, Princess of Orange, Alpha, Smith's Pennsylvania, Surpasse Vir- 
goulouse, Long Green, Marie Louise novo, Brown Beurr^, Surpasse St 
Germain, Fortuo^e, Jalousie, Chaumontel, Henri Q,uatre, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Bon Chretien Fondante, Winter Nelis, Capiaumont, Louise bonne de 
Jersey, Wilkinson, Seckel, Gendersheim, Wilbur, Green Pear of Yair, 
Van Assene, St Ghislain, Flemish Beauty, Washington, Hericart, 
Hanna's, Brande's St Germain, Bezi de la Motte, Thompson, Easter 
Beurr^, Fig Extra, (Van Mens,) Williams's Bon Chr^.tien, Golden Beurr6 
of Bilboa, Marie Louise, i^elle Lucrative, and Cabot's Seedling. 

From J. Lovett, 2d, Beverly. Pears: — ^Flemish Beauty, King Edward, 
Williams's Bon Chretien, Hessel, Bezi de la Motte, Seckel, Beurr^ Ca- 
piaumont, Easter Beurr^, Bal Armuda, Wurmskale, (new,) Winter Nelis^ 
Washington, Verte Longue, Marie Louise, Harvard, Petre. Plums : — 
Coe's Golden Drop, Long Blue, Goliah, Reine Claude Violet Apples: — 
<Jravenstein, Minister, Dutch Codlin. 

From the Pomolog^cal Garden, Salem. Pears: — Bartlett, Benrr^ 
d'Amalis, Belle et Bonne, Dix, Brown Beurr^ Alpha, Hawthorne's Seed- 
ling, Louise bonne de Jersey, Long Green (of Coxo^) Pope's Russet, 
Citron of Bohemia, Rousselet de Rheims, Hanna's, Frederic of Wurtem- 
burg, Cabot, Fulton, Berfinmotte Sylvange, Doyenn^ Mons, Belmont, 
Louis of Bologne, Figue Extra, Angers, Sovereign du Prineein, ? Sous- 
reine, Excellentissima, ? Beauty of Winter, Beur^ Witzcomb, Downton, 
Las Canas, Hampden's Bergamot, Bemrootte d' Automne, Jalousie, Blaster 
Beunr^, Capiaumont, Turkish Bon Chn&tien, Pailleau, Mabille, Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg, Meuris d'Hiver, Surpasse, Marie Louise, Wilkinson, Penn- 
«ylvania, Glout Morceau, Beurr6 Bronze, Napoleon, Rousselet de Mees- 
ter, Colmar Epine, Henry IV., Andrews, Paradise d' Automne, Long 
Green of Duhamel, Chelmsford, Black Pear of Worcester, Surpasse Mau- 
rice, Hays, Green Pear of Yair, Whitfield, Stevens's Genesee, Reine des 
Poires, Doyenn^ Nouvelle Bossuck, Bezi de Heri, Duchess of Mars, 
Bouquia, Thompson's, Rouse Lench, Charles of Bologne, Bon Chretien 
Fondante, Beurre Beaumont Bezi de la Motte, Duchesse d'Angouleme, 
Ronville, Huguenot, Marie Louise, Forme de Urbaniste, Gushing, Q,uil- 
letette. Emerald, Hericart Beurr^ Diel, Bergamotte de Parthenay, French 
Iron, Bleeker's Meadow, Washington, Belle of Flanders, Tucker's Seed- 
ling, Horticulture, Phillips, Michaux, F^itford, Styrian, Fortunee, Vicar of 
Wink field. Bonne Louise, Jalousie de Fontenay, Vendue, Cuvel]ier« 
VOL. X. — NO. X. 50 
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Shenk's, Winter Nelis, Crofl Castle, Muscadine, Yutte, Prince's St Ger- 
main, Doquesne, Passe Coloiar, Seckel, Urbaniste, Capeheaf, Pound, 
Surpasse Virgoulouse, Beuri^ Bosc, Hacon's Incomparable, King Ed- 
ward, Caen du France, SieuUe, Chaumontel, Johonnot, Charles of Aus- 
tria, Beurr6 Delbecq, Foster's St. Michael, Princess of Orange, Comte de 
Liamy, Althorp Crassane, Chat Brule, St Michael's, Clara, Grey Doy- 
enne, Moccas, Bonne Louise Royal, Beurr^ Beauchamps, Commodore, 
Locke, Beurr^ Van Mens, Ambrosia, Josephine, Seedling, Dundas, Alex- 
ander of Russia, Belle Lucrative, Bezi de Montijniy, Paternoster, Dumor- 
tier, Queen of the Low Countries, Catillac, Enfan Prodigee, Harvard, 
Golden Beurr6 of Bilboa, St Ghislain, Heathcote, Summer Thorn, Lewis, 
Buffum, Nos. 1590, 177, 51, 858, 1406, 108, 1028, 707, 432, of Van Mans. 
Apples: — Porter, Murphy, Snow Apple, Pear Tree Lot, Canadian Rei- 
nette, Pennock's, Minister, Ortley Pippin, Pound, Black Apple, Grey 
French Reinette, Fall Harvey, Winter Pearmain, Pigeonette, Green 
Sweet, Kilham Hill, Tewksbury Blush, Rawle's Janet, Smokehouse, 
^sopus Spitzemberg, Cambunethan, Rose of Sharon, Sam Young, Mon- 
strous Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, Gravenstein, Boxford, Triangle, Lys- 
com, Rambour d'Ete, Seek-90-further, Lon^ueville's Kernel, Ribston 
Pippin, Hoary Morning, King of the Pippins, Ice Apple, Kirk's Lord Nel- 
son, 'Ananas, Downton Pippin, Winesap, Cathead, Cornish Aromatic, 
Cass or Coss, Enfield Pearmain, Dyer, Lovett Sweet, Dutch Codlin, Pow- 
nal Spitzemberg, Golden Sweet, Reddick, Black Coal, Mank's Codlin, 
Haskell Sweet Plums: — Nota Bena, Bruyn Gage, Coe's Golden Drop, 
Rogers's, St Catharine, Dominie Dull, Blue Imperatrice, Wilkinson, 
Purple Gage. Peaches : — Hasting's Rareripe, Jacques, Bonaparte, Yel- 
low Rareripe, Robinson Crusoe, Crawford's Early, Yellow Alberge, 
Nivette, Columbia, Clinton, Seedling. 

From John Arnold, Jr., of Milton. Grapes: — Black Hamburgh. 
From Otis Johnson, Lynn. Pears: — Passe Colmar, Louise bonne de 
Jersey, Calebasse, Jalousie, Washington, Uvedale's St Germain, Belle et 
Bonne, Roi de Wurtemberg, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Princess d'Orange, 
Williams's Bon Chretien, Rousselet de Rheims, St Ghislain, Harvard, 
Easter Beurr^, Dix, White Doyenn^, Gilogil, Glout Morceau, Catillac, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Pope's Quaker, and two var. unknown. From J. W. 
Sever, Dorchester. Pears : — Vicar of Winkfield, Rousselet de Rheims, 
Fondante de Automne, Bartlett Plums: — White Magnum Bonum. 
Seedling ^aches. From Capt Macondry. Pears : — Bartlett, Poire d'Hi- 
ver. Seedling, Washington, Capsheaf, Passe Colmar, Queen of the Low 
Countries, Fall Su^r. Apples : — Dutch Codlin, Spice, Baldwin, Rein- 
ette, Gravenstein, Ribston Pippin, Golden Sweet, Gardner's Sweet, and 
other varieties without name. 

From Madam Bigelow, Medford. Apples: — Rambour Franc, Mon- 
strous Pippin, Russet Sweeting. Pears: — Bon Chr^Uen,? Dore. ? 
Peaches : — Heath. From Madam Howard, Brookline, (by Jas. Nugent) 
Pears : — Duchesse d'Angouleme, Williams's Bon Chretien, St Germain, 
St Michael, Beurr^ Diel, Pound, and a pear unknown. Grapes : — ^White 
Sweetwater, open culture. Plums: — Blue Imperatrice. From J. S. 
Sleeper, Roxbury. Peaches. From S. Phipps, Dorchester. Pears: — 
Eadter Bergamot, Dix, Glout Morceau, Easter Beurr^, Urbaniste, Autumn 
Superb, Prince's St Germain, Marie Louise, Duchesse d'Angouleme, 
Columbian, Beurr^ Spence, ? Heathcote, St Germain, Napoleon, Virgou- 
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louse. From John Howland, New Bedford. Grapes: — Sweetwater and 
Black Hambu^h. Peaches: — ^President, Yellow Rareripe, and CHd 
Newington. From Joseph Balch, Rozbury. Pears: — Williams's Bon 
Chretien, Rousselet de Rheims, Summer Thorn, Williams's Seedling, 
Doyenne Gris. 

Prom L. P. Grosvenor. Apples : — Roxbury Russet, Summer Pearmain, 
Danvers Winter Sweet, Fall Pippin, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Baldwin, 
Nonsuch, R. I. Greening, ^pitzemberg, Clara, Porter, Hull's Sweeting, 
Black, Squash, Quince, Gill i flower, Chandler, Tolman's Sweeting, Golden 
Russet, Yellow Stripe, Harvey, Lewis's Favorite, Ebenezer, and Coat 
Peara: — St Michael, Seckel, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Urbaniste, Au- 
tumn Superb, Easter Beurr^, Bonne Louise, Heathcote, St Germain, 
Hunt, St Ghislain, Hardenpont, Passe Colmar, Napoleon, Bon Chretien, 
Beurr^ Diel, Wilkinson, Belle Lucrative, Johonnot 

From Hazen Hasseltine, Haverhill. Grapes : — Black Hamburgh, Zin- 
findel, Constantia, Frontifnac, Sweetwater. From George Newhall, Dor- 
chester. Pears: — Beurre Bosc, Urbaniste, Dix, Cumberland, Fulton, 
Seckel, Louise bonne de Jersey, Gansel's Bergamot, Bartlett, St Ghis- 
lain. Apples: — JSsopus Spilzemberg, Gravenstein, Ribston Pippin. 
From Professor Farrar, Cambridge. Apples: — Porter, Long Red and 
Green Sweet From E. Edes Bradshaw, Charlestown. Sweetwater 
grapes, Bartlett pears, seedling peach. From Dr. Ebenezer Wight, Ded- 
ham. Pears: — Napoleon, Long Green, Cushing, Passe Colmar, Easter 
Beurre. Plums : — Coe's Golden Drop. From Dr. J. Burnett, Southbor- 
ough. Lyscom apples. 

From Wm. Steams, Salem. Pears: — Seckel, Brown Beurr6, Chau- 
montel, St Michael, Piatt's Bergamot, Broca's Bergamot, Duchesse d'An- 
gouleme, Winter Nelis, Summer Thorn, Napoleon, Long Green, Virgou- 
louse, Surpasse Virgoulouse, Rousselet de Rheims, Wilkinson, Endicott 

From Messrs. Winship, Brighton. Pears: — Cushinsr, Andrews,' Cum- 
berland, Belle Lucrative, Glout Morceau, Easter Beurr^, Passe Colmar, 
Poire d' Ananas, Bleeker's Meadow, St Ghislain, Brown Beurr6, Winter 
Nelis, Beurr^ Ranee, Doyenn6 Blanc, Pound, Fulton, Marquise, Beurr^ 
de Capiaumont, Seckel, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Beurre d'Aremberg, 
Surpasse St Germain, Napoleon, Massachusetts, Golden Beurr^, Moor 
Fowl Eorg, Rushmore's Bon Chretien, Bezi Vaet, Sylvange, Rouse 
Lench, Kenrick, Vicar of Winkfield, Prince's St Germain, VerteLongue 
Panach^e, Beurre Diel, Wilkinson, Catillac, Beurr6 d'Ete, Bartlett, Impe- 
riale a Feuill^ de Chine, Beurr^ d'Amalis, Belle et Bonne, Grosse de 
Bruxelles, Beurre Moair, Bergamotte, Bernard, Vallee Franche, Cras- 
sane, Bezi de la Motte. Nectarines : — Red Roman. 

From Aaron D. Williams, Roxbury. Pears: — Andrews, St Michael, 
Seckel, Bon Chretien, Chelmsford. Apples :-iPorter, Rams-horn, Daniel 
Wise, Doll, Nonsuch, Gilliflower, Harvey, Yellow Nonsuch, Spice, Thin- 
skin, and two var. not named. 

From William Kenrick, Newton. Apples : — Ammidon's Late Pound 
Sweet, Ammidon's Fall Sweet, Danvers Winter Sweet, Orange Sweet, 
Sudbury Sweet, Garden Sweet Pears:— Louise bonne de Jersey, Ca- 
piaumont, Fulton, Buffum, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Glout Morceau, . 
Striped Swiss, Grosse Moule Bouche, Urbaniste. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton. Apples :— Baldwin, Roxbury 
Russet, Greening, Fall Pearmain, BluePeannain, Hubbardston Nansuch, 
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Ribston Pippin, Wine, New York Greening, Grand Sachem, Portelv 
Golden Russet, Ri'ver,* Bellflower, Lancaster, Fall Bough, Danvers Sweet, 
Minister, Dutch Codiin, Red and Green Stripe Sweet, or Mammoth, 
Pumpkin Sweet, Spice, Hawtliornden, Fall Sopsavine, or Owen's Red, 
Red Siberian Crab, and four other varieties. Pears : — Bartlett, Duchesse 
d'Angouleme, Beurr^ Gris, Napoleon, Easter Beurr^, St Michael, Ste- 
vens's Genesee, Rousselet de Rheims, Seckel, Summer Thorn, Martin 
Sec, Striped St. Germain, Bishop's Thumb, Autumn Bergamot, Bufium, 
Louise bonne de Jersey, Pear of Austria, Beurr^ d'Amalis, Doyenn^ 
d'Hiver, and four var. unknown. Plums : — Semianna, Magnum Bonum^ 
Peaches : — ^Late Malacatune, Red and Yellow Rareripe, and a seedling 
clingstone. Quinces : — Pear and Portugal. Schuylkill grapes. 

From J. F. Allen, Salem. Pears :— Louise bonne de Jersey, Long 
Green of Autumn, Seckel, Passe Colmar, Napoleon, St Michael, Barl- 
lett, Glout Morceau, Ganseli's Bergamot, Beuir^ Capiaumont, Marie Lou- 
ise, Ronvilie, Cabot Grapes : — Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, Zinfin- 
dal, Esperione, Muscat of Alexandria, Chasselas de Fontainbleau, Chas* 
selas de Bar-sur-aube. Jaques's Rareripe peach. 

From S. Pond, Cambridgeport Pears :-^\Villiams's Bon Chretien, 
Bartlett, Dix, Capiaumont, Belle Lucrative, Surpasse Virgoulouse, Beurr^ 
Diel, Easter Beurr^, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Heathcote, Andrews, Seckel, 
St Ghislain, Marie Louise, Napoleon. Plums: — Coe's Golden Drop. 
Quinces: — Pyrus Japonica, or Japan Quince. From S. & G. Hyde, 
Newton. Pears : — Bartlett, Andrews, Tucker's Bon Chretien. Peaches : 
Old Mixon, Malacatune, Royal Eensinston, Heath. Apples: — Newton 
Pippin, Peony Apple, Detroit, French Nonpareil, Bough Harvest, Shop 
Apple, Ribston Pippin, Roxbury Russet, Blue Pearmain, Gardner's 
Sweet, Long Nonsuch, York Russet, R. L Greening, Bellflower, Spice, 
Baldwin, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Hightop Sweet, Spitzemberg, Williams's 
Gravenstein, Andover Harvest, Yellow Apple, Seek-no-further, Porter, 
Fall Sopsavine, Striped Sweet, French, Dutch Codiin, Gilliflower. From 
Wm. Meller, Roxbury. Peaches : — two varieties, three dishes. Pears 5 
variety, two dishes. By John Gordon, Brighton. Apples : — unnamed, from 
Mr. Fagan, Porter do. Pears : — Duchesse d'Angouleme, Napoleon, Wil- 
liams's Bon Chr^t ien, Moor Fowl Egg. Peaches : — two varieties. Grapes : 
Isabella. From S. H. Colton, Worcester. Plums, of variety not named. 
Pears:— St Ghislain, Napoleon, Beurr6 d'Aremberg, Bon Chretien Fon- 
dante, Marie Louise, Seckel, Bufium, Belle Lucrative, Capiaumont, Flem- 
ish Beauty. Apples. — Pomm6 Royal, Golden Russet ^f Worcester 
County, Peck's Pleasant, Pomra^ Water, Lyscom, Danvers Winter Sweet, 
Blue Pearmain, Nonsuch, Teift's Sweeting, Tolman's Sweeting, Wine 
Sap, Honey Greening, Porter, Baldwin. From W. R. Prince, Flushing. 
Pears : — Comstock's Seedling, native of Washington county, N. Y., Rip 
Van Winkle, native of Orange county. Warren Grape, native of Georgia, 
Pawpaw or Custard Apple. 

From Henry Vandine, Cambridgeport Apples:— Gravenstein, Porter. 
Pears : — New Long Rosewater, Hardenpont Seckel, Marie Louise, Turk- 
ish Bon Chretien, St. Michael, Spanish Bon Chretien, Duchesse d'Angou- 
^ leme. Prince's St Germain, Beurr6 d'Arembercr, Passe Colmar, Sucre de 
' Hoyerswerda. Plums : — Coe's Golden Drop, White Gage, Large Yellow 
Ga?e, Duane's Purple, Blue Imperatrice, Smith's Orleans, Cloth of Gold, 
Italian Prune, Magnum Bonum, Nectarine, Seedling. From John Owen, 
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Cambridge. Apples : — Porter, Blue Pearmain, Baldwin, Greening, Large 
Red. Fears : — ^Frederick of Wurtemburg, Bergamot, Baking. Peaches : 
Lemon Rareripe, Red and Yellow Rareripe. Plums :— Green Gage. 
Grapes : — Isabella, Native Purple, Small Sweetwater, ? From Thomas 
Morey, Hingham. Apples : — York Russet, ? From J. Macorober, Roz- 
bury. Apples: — Pumpkin, Sweet and Porter. By S. Walker, from a 
member of the Society. Rousselet d'Rheims Pears. From Qeo. Walsh, 
Charlestown. Plums : — Green Gage, White Gage. Pears : — ^Williams's 
Bon Chretien, from grafte put in in May, 1843, Golden Beurr^ of Bilboa. 
Apples :^i^ht varieties. Grapes: — Red Hamburgh, White Sweetwa- 
ter, (open culture,) and Isabella. From R. M. Copeland, Boston. Grapes : 
Sweetwater. From James Peabody, Georgetown. Apples: — Graven- 
stein. From Kendall Bailey, Charlestown. Nine clusters White Sweet- 
water Grapes, (open culture.) From John Rice, Portsmouth, N. H., by 
Major Henry Sheafe, Bon Chretien Pears. From Richard Ward, Rox- 
bury; Pears: — Musk, Seckel, Williams's Bon Chretien, Andrews and 
(/ushing. From Mrs. S. W> Holbrook, Brighton. Crab Apples. From 
Wm. G. Lewis, Roxbury. Seedling Peaches. From Peter Oorbett, Mil- 
ford. Mammoth Peaches. From Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Brookline. Ap- 
ples: — Blue Pearmain and Monstrous Pippin. Joseph Prince, Jr., Hano- 
ver, N. H. Several specimens of Apples. From Wm. H. Smith, Brigh- 
ton. Seedling Peaches. Prom Ibraham Bartlett, Q,uincy. Pears: — 
Bartlett Quince: — Orange. From S. D. Hay den, Braintree. Apples: 
Blue Pearmain and Squash. From J. W. Boutelle, Fitchburg. Grapes : 
Native, Seedling. 

Vegetables. — From the President of the Society, two very larffe 
squashes. John Marland, of Andover, sent an enormous squash, weigh- 
ing 13^) pounds ; this was one of five which grew on the same vine, all 
averaging about the same weight From John A. Kenrick, fine lar^e 
fruit of the purple egg plant Capt Josiah Lovett, who is noted for 
raisinjf fine vegetables as well as fruits, contributed ten varieties of mel- 
ons, viz.: Mountain Sprout, Imperial, Rock, Improved Maryland and 
Bird^s Eye watermelons ; Christiana, Smyrna, Malta, Minorca and Penn- 
sylvania Prize muskmelons ; also Smyrna, Malaga, South American, In- 
diana, Marrow, Buffalo, Canada and Crookneck squashes ; fine brocoli, 
and large and fine Caldwell and Snowball potatoes. From Mrs. Howard, 
a fine Crookneck squash, the growth of 1843. Very large beets,' from J. 
Macomber. From the garden of Mrs. Bigelow, Medford, the Massachu- 
setts squash, and a variety of very small handsomely striped melons, some- 
times called mandrakes. From J. L. L. F. Warren, three Crookneck 
squashes, growth of 1843. From John Howland, New Bedford, fruit of 
the purple egg plant From George Walsh, stjriped pear gourds. Wm. 
B. Kingsbury contributed some extra large Drumhead cabbages. Rev. 
J. p. dhoules, some South American squashes. From Wm. Curtis, fine 
and very large Myatt's Victoria Rhubarb. John Gordon sent a variety of 
handsome melons, squashes and cucumbers. A. D. Weld, extra large 
beets. B. V. French, two very large squashes, weighing 73 and 94 
pounds. From Wm. Mackintosh, Roxbury, monstrous Drumhead cab- 
bages, also Savoy cabbages and fine squashes. From Hovey & Co., fruit 
of the white and purple egg plant. Marrow squashes, Bassano beets ; a 
mammoth squash, weighing 97 pounds, muskmelons and Giant tomatoeat' 
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Aet. hi. FaneuU HaU Markd. 




bushel. 



RootSf Tubers^ ^. 
Potatoes, net^ : 

Chenangoes, 
Common,.. 

^^*P*^' \ p^r bus! 

s-t, \^; 

Turnips, per bushel : 

Common flat, 

RutaBaga, 

Onions : 

Red, per bunch, . . . . 

T^«»-. l^ll'^^^i 

New White, per bunch, . 
Beets, per busnel, . . . 
Carrots, per busliel, . , 
Parsnips, per bushel, 
Horseradish, per lb. 
Garlic, per lb. . . 



Prom To 



tcts. 



Cabbages, Salads^ <f<. 
Cabbages, per doz. : 
Drumhead, .... 

Savoy 

Red, 

Brocolis, each, .... 
Cauliflowers, each, . . 
Celery, per root, . . . 
Lettuce, per head, . . . 
Beans : Shell, per quart : 
Common, .... 

Sieva, 

Lima, 

Sweet Corn, per doz. . . 
Cucumbers, (pickled) pr gal. 
Peppers, (pickled) per gal. . 
Mangoes, per doz. . . 

Pot and Sweet Herbs. 
Parsley, per half peck, . 
Sage, per pound, . . . 
Marjoram, per bunch. 
Savory, per bunch, . . 
Spearmint, per bunch. 



62^ 

3 
60 
60 
76 

8 

8 



• cU. 



I 25 
60 



2 60 
i 26 



50 

4 

4 

4 
75 
76 

10 
10 



12i 
17 

6 

6 

3 



10 


12 


12 


17 


17 


20 


6 


8 


25 


— 


374 


— 


17 


20 



12.J 
12 



Squashes and Pumpkins. 

Aatamnal Marrow, per lb. . 
Canada Crookneck, per lb. 
Winter Crookneck, per lb. 

Fruits. 
Apples , dessert and cooking : 

Porter's, per barrel. . . 
per bushel, . . 

Pumpkin Sweet, per bush. 

Connect. Sweet, per bar 

Common, per barrel, . . 

Baldwins, per barrel. . . 
per bushel, 

Bell flower, per barrel, 

Greenings, per barrel, 

Russets, per barrel, . . 
Pears, per half peck : 

Capiaumont, .... 

Seckel, 

Urhanisle, 

St. Michael, 

Brocas Bergamot, . . . 

Common, per bush. . . 

Baking, per bush. . . . 
Cluinces, per bushel, . . . 
Peaches : 

Common, per half peck. 

Extra, per doz 

Plums, per quart : 

Greeu Gage, .... 

Damsons, per half peck, . 
Grapes, per lb. : 

Black Hamburgh, . . . 

While Sweetwater, . . 

Isabella, 

Catawba, 

Barberries, per bush. . . 
Watermelons, each, . . . 
Muskmelons, each, . . . 

Green fleshed, small, . . 
Purple Egg Plant, each, . 
Cucumb. (pickling) per hnn. 
Peppers, (pickling) per lb. . 
Tomatoes, per half peck, . 
Cranberries, per bushel, 
Chesnuts, per bushel, . * 



From 


To 


Sets. 


tots. 


1 


_ 


1 
1 


2 


2 60 


3 00 


U25 


1 60 


75 


1 00 


2 00 


— 


I 00 


1 25 


I 50 


— 


76 


— 


1 60 


2 00 


1 00 


1 25 


1 00 


1 25 


76 





75 


— 


50 


sj 


50 


50 


75 


I 00 


1 60 


1 00 


- 


1 60 


2 00 


25 


37 


50 


76 


25 


37 


50 


— 


50 


75 


25 


374 


J^l 




— 


75 


1 00 


15 


20 


10 


20 


6 


8 


8 


124 


12 


15 


3 


4 


12 


15 


1 50 


2 00 



3 50 14 00 



Remarks. — The weather during the most of September has been ex- 
tremely dry, but the season being so far advanced, and crops of most de- 
scriptions near maturity, that no injury, that we are aware of, has result- 
ed. On the morning of the 28th there was an unusually severe frost, 
which cut down all tender plants, and put a stop generally to vegetation. 
Within the last week there hav? been copious rains, filling the streams and 
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springs, which had become very low, and the weather has become quite 
cold for the season. 

Vegetables. — Of all descriptions there is an ample supply, and gener- 
ally of excellent quality. Potatoes have produced abundantly, and are 
better this year than usual. In some parts of the country, however, they 
have been destroyed by a disease, the cause of which has not yet been 
ascertained. When attacked, the vines immediately die, and on digging 
the potatoes they are found to be rotten and worthless. In the Statak of 
Maine they have not been affected, and the crop is said to be unusually 
large ; the rumors, in consequence of the disease prevailing so exten- 
sively in some places, has had the effect to advance the price some, and 
they are now selling quick at our quotations. Sweet potatoes are plenty 
and of good quality. Turnips are good, but not yet very abundant. 
Onions are large and very fine, and the crop this year very heavy. Beets 
and carrots are plenty and large. Cabbages are not so plenty and good 
as usual at this season, owing to so much dry weather, but the late crops 
will no doubt come in well ; they have been benefitted by the late rains 
and have some time yet to fill up. Good brocoli and cauliflowers are not 
yet very plenty, — the season has been too dry for them. Beans and 
sweet com are now scarce, as the season fof them has passed. Celery is 
not yet very large, but enough is brought to supply the market at low 
prices. The frost has cut off peppers and pickling cucumben, and they 
are done for the season. Of squashes the market is overloaded. The 
season has been so favorable for them that great crops have been pro- 
duced, and they sell at extremely low prices ; they are generally of ex- 
cellent quality this year. 

Ihdt. — Apples are very plenty and sell at low prices; the fall and 
winter sorts luive ripened veiy early, and are large and fair. Porters are 
nearly gone. A good supply of the Bellflower is brought from New 
York. Pears, of 3ie common baking sorts, are abundant, but the fine 
kinds command good prices. Quinces are plenty and good. The season 
for peaches' and plums is about over ; a few yet remain, and sell readily 
at quotations. Grapes of the forced kinds sell low now, as the market is 
so well supplied with Isabellas, of which great quantities are now sold at 
our quotations, for the best Of cranberries there is a good supply ; 
prices are somewhat higher than last year at this time. Lemons have 
become very scarce, and sell at high prices. No oranges in the market 
A few chesmits have been brou^t in, and sell readuy at quotations. — 
Yours, M. T., Boston, St^t 30tky 1844. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMIITT. 

€hape Vines, in greenhouses and vineries, where the wood is matured, 
will need but little attention ; as soon as the leaves drop they may be 
pruned and thoroughly cleaned. Guard against dampness in houses 
where the fruit ia not yet gathered ; and when it is wished to preserve 
the fruit to a late period, the bunches should be occasionally looked over 
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and any defective berries removed ; bags made of tissue paper, and drawn 
up over the bunches, is an excellent plan to protect the fruit from dust, 
insects, &.c. Vines in the open ground should be pruned and trained as 
soon as the leaves drop. 

Pears*and ^ples should now be gathered as fast as they ripen; choose 
a dry day for the purpose, and handle them carefully. Choice late winter 
pears will need considerable attention to ripen them perfectly without 
shsivelling, packing them in wheat bran, and placing them in a warm 
cellar is recommended, or they may be wrapped in papers separately, and 
packed in close buckets, which should be kept in a cool place, and when 
any are wanted for use, put such into a warm room, of the temperature 
of from 60 to 70 degrees, a week or ten days, and they will ripen welL 

Druii and OmamaUal Trus may now be transplanted. By doing this 
now. much time is saved in the spring, when there is so much other work 
to be done ; tiiey will also start earlier in the spring than trees planted at 
that time, and will not be so liable to suffer when dry weather occurs ; to 
prevent rocking by the wind they may be secured on Capt Lovett's plan, 
detailed in the present volume. 

Steda of FruU Trees should be sown this month. Tn all cases the 
ground must be made very rich, and be well pulverized to be successful. 
The stones of peaches and plums had better be placed in a body, and 
covered with a few inches of earth, and in the spring crack them and 
sow the Jcemels. 

CunxmtSy Gooseberries and Raspberries continue to plant; it is abso- 
lutely necessary to set them in rich ground if good fruit is the object 
Cut out all the shoots of raspberries which bore the present year. Thin 
out the oldest wood of currants, and shorten the new shoots. Gooseber- 
ries must be kept thin of wood, and the shoots be well cut in, to guard 
against mildew. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. - 

Dahlias, — ^Wherever they have been cut down by frost, which has been 
the case in many places, they may be immediately taken up, and housed 
for the winter. Nothing is gained by leaving the roots in the ground 
long afler the tops are destroyed. 

Greenhouse Plants, now that they are in their winter quarters, should 
have plenty of air and be watered sparingly. Keep them clean and free 
from insects, and excite them little as possible at this season. 

Chrysanthemums must now be brought into the parlor or greenhouse, 
and kept well supplied with water, and once or twice a week with a solu- 
tion of guano. This will make them grow strong and give them a deep 
green foliage and fine flowers. 

Jxias ana Sparaxis must now be potted in rich light soil. 

Hyadfdks^ and other bulbous flower roots required for the parlor during 
winter, should now be potted or put into glasses. A sandy soil, mode- 
rately rich, suits them best ; water very little until the leaves have grown 
an inch or two — ^then supply liberally. The latter part of the monSi, the 
beds and borders should he prepared for planting such kinds as are wanted 
to ornament the garden in the spring; when these are required they 
should be selected in season, that good bulbs may be secured. A few 
good ones are preferable to a bushel of the trash that is so frequently sold 
at auction, and bought because they are sold cheap. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. The Monthly Alpine or Fotir-Seasons Strawberry, 
By the Editor. 

Nothing has attracted our attention more, during our 
visit to Paris, than the great quantities of the Alpine or 
four-seasons strawberry offered for sale in the markets. 
Passing through the Marchi St. Honoriy we noticed hun- 
dreds of baskets of them ; and indeed at all the fruit shops, 
and in the windows of the principal Cafis and Restaurants^ 
quantities of them were to be seen. The price in the mar- 
ket, where we occasionally inquired, was fifteen sous (fif- 
teen cents) or thereabouts, according to their size and 
freshness, the basket containing a quart or more. Some 
of them were remarkably large and fine, exceeding in size 
the best common Wood strawberry. Anxious to learn the 
best method of cultivating this strawberry, so desirable 
from its continued productiveness, we made inquiry of M. 
Jamin and other eminent cultivators, in whose gardens we 
saw it bearing abundantly, and picked many superior 
specimens of the fruit. 

In the last volumes of Loudon's Magazine^ some excel- 
lent articles appeared on the cultivation of this variety 
from seed, and extracts from these will be found in our last 
two volumes. It is easily grown in this manner, and great 
quantities are thus raised every year, the production of the 
seed being quite an object to supply the seedsmen. It is 
however as easily and rapidly increased by the runners, 
when once there is a stock to commence with. 

As a reference to the volumes we have named will give 
the desired information relative to the growth of the plants 
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from seed, we shall only now notice their cultivation by 
runners. September is considered the best month to plant 
out new beds. As the plants are not of so vigorous a habit 
as the large varieties, perhaps earlier planting, in our 
warm climate, might not be attended with favorable 
results. The ground being prepared, the best and strongest 
runners are selected and planted out in rows, about six 
inches apart, the rows about one foot from each other. In 
our climate we think it would be necessary to select a cool 
and half shady situation^ where they would undoubtedly do 
better than if fully exposed j under a north fence or wall 
would be a good place, or even in the shade of trees, 
though not immediately under them, would be better than 
fully exposed. In the garden of M. Jamin, we found them 
bearing abundantly thus situated, under the partial shade 
of pear trees trained en qvenmiiUe^ on the borders of the 
walks. In the gardens of the Luxembourg we saw nearly 
quarter of an acre, planted out in rows, three feet apart, 
and a row of dahlias between every other row, the alternate 
spaces answering for walks. The dahlias afforded some 
shade, though it is less needed in the climate of Paris, and 
the vines were loaded with fruit. The vines commence 
bearing at the usual season, and continue uninterruptedly 
in fruit till October. 

It would be an object to introduce this strawberry into 
cultivation for the supply of our market in the autumn, 
and we believe it would afford a good profit to the enter- 
prising marketman. We trust, at least, that it will prove 
to be worthy the attention of all who are fond of this whole- 
some fruit, coming in as it does between the common vari- 
eties of the garden, and the forced ones of the vinery or 
hothouse, and thus keeping up a succession of fruit nearly 
the entire year. It should be recollected that a good rich 
soil will be certain to produce the best crop; occasional 
waterings would also be requisite in our climate; using, at 
times, liquid guano. 

To the zealous cultivator, the Alpine strawberry offers 
the chance of great improvement : perhaps, by impregna- 
tion with the large sorts, greater size may be obtained and 
its successive bearing retained: the experiment could be 
tried, even if success should not attend it. A small parcel 
of seed would produce quite a number of plants. 

Paris, Sept. 20, 1844. 
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' Art. II. Remarks <m the RibsUm Pippin Apple^ loeation^ ^c. 
By J. W. Russell, Newton, Mass. 

The Ribston pippin apple is one of the best for either 
eating or baking, and continues in use from October to 
April. The first tree of this much esteemed fruit was 
found in a wild state in a deer park, and was cultivated 
and grown to perfection at Ribston Hall, near Knares- 
borough, Yorkshire, England. Shape, globular; a little 
streaked towards the sun, and yellow on the other side, 
sometimes a little russeted at the crown ; flesh, pale, firm 
and sugary, agreeably acid, with a rich, aromatic flavor. 
It is said that there are two varieties of this apple in some 
of the gardens in this vicinity — one of an oblong shape and 
larger than the one I have described. The apple that 
sometimes resembles the true Ribston pippin is probably 
the Blenheim pippin. 

This choice fruit, which is so highly esteemed in Eng- 
land for its good qualities, is not much sought after in this 
country. The Baldwin apple, that is so universally culti- 
vated, is undoubtedly an inferior fruit to the Ribston pip- 
pin ; but it may be said that the Baldwin is a great bearer 
and the other a shy one. I have seen for several years, at 
the estate of the late John Prince, Esq., Jamaica Plain, 
Roxbury, trees heavily laden with fruit of this fine variety. 

The location is worthy of notice, and the fault in the one 
last mentioned was, that the trees grew on a flat, level 
plain, and the fruit ripened about three weeks too early — 
therefore did not keep so well through the winter as those 
that were not so early matured. In fact, the situation that 
is not unfrequently supposed to be the most eligible one, 
experience finds to be the reverse. A southern aspect is 
often preferred, which is decidedly the most unfavorable 
one that can be selected for this particular apple. I believe 
we have much to learn in the choice of the most favorable 
localities, before we shall be successful in the cultivation of 
some of the most superior varieties of apples not natives of 
America. A northwest slope I should prefer to any other 
for reasons thus : the tree would not start to grow so early 
in the spring ; the roots would not suffer so much with the 
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summer drought; and last, but not least, the fruit would 
be larger and finer, and would not ripen so early by a fort- 
night or three weeks. 

A rich deep soil, rather wet than dry, is best adapted for 
the apple tree ; land half covered with rocks, that cannot 
be well cultivated with the plough, would be a desirable 
locality, especially in a dry season, as the trees would not 
suffer so much with drought. 

As almost every farmer professes to be well acquainted 
with the taking up and transplanting of an apple tree, it 
appears to be altogether superfluous to say any thing on 
this part of the business; nevertheless, I will venture to 
make a few remarks. It would be very much for the in- 
terest of the purchaser of trees to have some person to su- 
perintend the drawing of them from the ground, — for this 
important operation is often performed as the name imports, 
that is, drawing the roots out of the ground regardless of 
consequences, mangling, twisting, bruising and breaking 
them. From such rash treatment what more can be rea- 
sonably expected than a weak puny growth after the tree 
is set out, for it often is set more like a post than a living 
tree, cramped up with its mutilated roots, and the earth 
pressed down upon them quite solid ; there the tree remains, 
for it is firmly set^ and if it does not die about midsummer, 
it may linger along in a feeble state — for to grow, it cannot 
be for a moment expected, after such unmerciful treatment. 
In order to be successful in the transplanting of trees, as 
many of the roots as possible should be taken up with it 
uninjured; and if holes are dug out, they ought to be three 
times as large as the roots will extend at the time of plant- 
ing. It is a bad practice to dig deep into the subsoil, for it 
must be remembered that the nearer the roots are to the 
surface, the better for the future health and well doing of 
the tree. When the ground is well dug up and broken 
and all is in readiness for commencing the operation of 
planting, set the tree in its place, hold it firm in its proper 
position, and have the earth put on the roots as you arrange 
them in regular order, leading them out to their full length, 
and at regular distances, tier above tier, until you come to 
the surface, pressing the earth down with your hand, as 
you go on, amongst the roots; there will be no need of 
stamping the earth down with your feet, but if the trees are 
large, a gentle pressure with the foot may be necessary. 
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Fruit trees, or in fact any other kinds that are transplanted 
in the spring, would be very much assisted in their growth 
by mulching them through the summer months. 

Yours, &c. J. W. RtJssELL. 

Newton, Oct. 26, 1844. 



Art. III. Some Remarks on the Botany, ^c. of Eastport, 
Me., and its vicinity. By X. 

A VISIT of a few weeks to this extreme border of the 
United States enabled me to investigate the autumnal flora, 
not only of the island on which .Eastport is situated, but 
also of the adjoining shores of the main land. An area so 
contracted could not be expected to ofi*er much for observa^ 
tion ; and at a season, when nature was about arraying 
herself with the garlands of September, the peculiar char- 
acter of its plants could not be so well perceived. 

Eastport itself is pleasantly, I may say, delightfully, 
situated on a bold and picturesque island of comparatively 
small dimensions, and forms one of the interesting group 
of islets scattered in that portion of the Bay of Fundy. 
Its soil is rich and its crops are exuberant, afibrding to the 
enterprising farmer not only the comforts but some of the 
luxuries of life. Beneath its deep blue waters are innu- 
merable fishes of various species ; and on its rocky shores 
delight in astonishing luxuriance several species of Fuci 
{rock weeds) and kelp, which, applied to the earth in form 
of compost with peat mud or muck, or spread without any 
mixture, fertilize to a remarkable extent. The fame of its 
potatoes, in the White blue nose variety, has extended 
beyond its boundaries, and commercial speculation has 
transported it to the palm-waving and spice-breathing 
islands of the West Indies, realizing a more solid and sub- 
stantial gratification to the eastern farmers than some other 
kinds of speculative transactions. 

I was sorry to find, that, despite the rich soil and facili- 
ties for making it yet more productive, there was so little 
attention being paid to horticulture. Scarcely any fruit 
was to be seen in the gardens, and but few of the finer 
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vegetables, to say nothing of flowers. I was told that it 
were vain to attempt fruit growing on the island, and that 
even the apple, which flourishes on the main land only a 
few miles back from the immediate contiguity of the sea, 
was so exceedingly diflBcult of growth as to be nearly val- 
ueless. This failure was attributed to the fogs, a supposed 
peculiar feature of the east, but for which, the southern 
and southwestern winds, blowing thus from our own more 
auspicious climes, are duly honored with their origin and 

frevalence. An eastern fog is a serious matter, however, 
had heard of such a phenomenon, but one must see it to 
realize its full extent. Yet, for ten days or more, finer or 
more delicious sunny, clear, mild, salubrious weather never 
gladdened the hearts of mortals, than rendered attractive 
this little spot. But as horticultural science and skilful 
practice have wrought such wonders with us, in overcom- 
ing obstacles in the way of climate and of atmospheric 
conditions, I ami inclined still to imagine, that a series of 
well conducted experiments might do much in the way of 
introducing superior sorts of fruit where none are now 
known. A very low degree of cold in winter has been 
proved not to be prejudicial to many sorts of trees — else, 
instead of the very fair crops of peaches, for instance, in 
the vicinity of Boston, during the past summer, we should 
have expected an universal failure, after the unexampled 
freezings of the last winter, and the continued long range 
of the depression of the mercury below zero of Fahrenheit's 
scale. And although the grape is not found growing in- 
digenous in the vicinity, yet I saw in one garden not only 
the fox grape (Yitis Loftnisca) of Massachusetts, of vigor- 
ous growth, but young vines also of the Isabella, a more 
southern variety, which is sometimes too tender for the 
neighborhood of Boston. We have seen what care will do 
in the production of most superior fruit on the rocky, ocean- 
lashed promontory of Nahant ; and every year gives new 
encouragement to try and keep on trying in the way of 
experiment. The plum, I was told, used to succeed very 
well ; and judging from a single tree of the Damson variety, 
laden with fruit, I should have supposed that nothing but a 
little more trial and enterprise would repay all cost and 
trouble. This however, after all, may be theorizing, and a 
few stubborn facts may overthrow all such pretensions. It 
certainly will not be denied, however, that with such a 
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market as Elastport affords, there might be some very plau- 
sible excuse for repeated experiments in raising the better 
kinds of vegetables and hardier fruits. I believe the soil 
capable of any thing of the kind. Experiment alone is 
wanting to ascertain how much more productive a farm or 
a market garden could become. 

It is generally conceded by strangers that the annual 
growth of forest trees and of cultivated shrubs is more lux- 
uriant and vigorous than we see .about us here. Even in 
the annuals, both indigenous and foreign-, I noticed the 
same fact. Shrubs, such as viburnums and vines, as the 
Virginian creeper, {Ampeldpsis hederdcea,) clematis, &c., 
produced most superb sized foliage. The beginning of a 
considerable taste is observable about the houses of the cit- 
izens, and the American mountain ash {Py>vs americdtja, 
D. C.) seems to be a decidedly universal favorite. Cer- 
tainly they were great ornaments, and at this season their 
rich scarlet berries contrasted finely with the dark green 
and spreading foliage. It is rather surprising that so con- 
spicuous a tree should not be more cultivated about Boston, 
and that the European co-species, (PyVt/5 aucupdria^) 
growing, to be sure, much larger, and forming a longer 
lived and more regular shaped plant, should be almost ex- 
clusively cultivated. Beside the mountain ash, in many 
instances growing on the very streets and embowering the 
houses, I noticed the elegant cranberry bush, {Yibumvm 
oxycoccos,) whose rather acerb berries are not overlooked in 
culinary operations. Occasionally the striped maple, {A'cer 
stridium^) was to be seen, and some other smaller trees, 
interspersed with the Balm of Gilead poplar, (Pdjmluscdn- 
dica?is^) and the Horse Chestnut, {M'sculus hippocastanum.) 

This general taste for ornamental shrubbery was also, in 
many instances, accompanied with some attention to the 
culture of flowers ; and some very good varieties of dahlias 
were displaying a most exuberant bloom. The plants are 
generally set out rather late, and the rich, stiff, clayey soil 
soon produces stout, large-leaved and dwarf-sized plants, 
the envy of many an amateur of this king of flowers, who 
has to contend, as I have the past summer, with drought, 
the vile spindle worms, and other plagues too well known 
and too much felt. Besides these, I saw elegant plants of 
Clkikia pulch6lla, Chryseis calif6rnica, sweet sultans, 
variegated poppies, candytuft, snapdragons, balsams, lark- 
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spurs, asters, &c. The cool temperature of the past sum- 
mer, with recent rains, was favorable to a late development 
of such pretty annuals, and though only occasionally seen, 
gave promise of future success when such pursuits were 
better known and more estimated. 

In a neat garden, tended with assiduous care in the few 
leisure hours of a very industrious merchant of Lubec, I 
observed most excellent cauliflowers, growing without any 
extraordinary care or culture. Many pretty annuals and 
plants were here attended to, and a showy garden made 
quite attractive the premises of his house. The strawberry 
and red currant were also raised, but the same insect which 
strips the latter of its foliage and produces a premature 
coloring of the fruit with us, nearly discourages every trial 
to its successful cultivation. The larger kinds of goose- 
berry thrive well, however, and are free from mildew or 
blight on the berry; a circumstance of importance, in 
growing that sort of fruit. I noticed none of the larger 
varieties of foreign raspberries, the abundant crops of the 
native raspberry, {Kubus strigdsvs,) satisfying every want, 
in the absence of so much, more superior sorts. Every 
grain field is bordered with wild raspberry bushes, and 
large tracts of burnt land covered with this growth. 
These, with some species of blue berry, with a small black 
berry, {Rubus trivialis?) with the cranberry, {Oxycdccus 
macrocdrptis,) the cowberry, {Ydcdnium \itis IdcB^a,) con- 
stitute the principal fruits. Other kinds, the steamboats 
direct from Boston furnish; amply supplying every de- 
ficiency produced by whatever causes deter their cultiva- 
tion. 

A .section of country thus humid and cool might be ex- 
pected to furnish to the botanist many interesting crypto- 
gamic plants. On the denuded and barren hills may be 
seen, in the greatest abundance, the Chenille lichen, {Ste- 
reocaulon paschdle ;) while the reindeer lichen, {Claddnia 
vangiferina,) is comparatively scarce. That beautiful va- 
riety, forming a dense thrysiform spike, (C galpestris,) 
may be seen occasionally on the more shady hill sides — 
while Ev6rnia vulpina, in close proximity with an Usnea, 
occupies the ground, and even grows among the loose 
stones. Baeomyces r6seus, and many interesting species of 
Lecidea, are abundant ; while almost every twig of spruce 
and fir is covered with Parm^lia enterom6rpha(?) or an 
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allied species, generally barren. I however detected a sin- 
gle specimen with fruit, by which I was enabled to deter- 
mine it accurately as baring a habitat ; and in the dense 
woods, on decaying trees, I found abundance of Sticta cro- 
cJita among the more common species. The precipitous 
faces of the beetling cliffs, lining the shores of Eastport, 
were shaggy with Gyrophdra v^llea, and rendered in spots 
black, with a closely adherent foliaceous Lecandra, and 
with species of a Grimmia, but destitute of capsules. 
Many of the rocks, just rising above high water mark, 
were brilliant with Lecandra candel^ria; and in the wet 
crevices of those higher up and under the shade of trees, 
another species of Orimmta, (6r. marUima^') was just pro- 
truding its fruit. Beneath the close growth of the spruce, 
may be seen that beautiful feather moss, {Hypnvm crista 
castrensis;) while Hypnum molluscum, H. Schreb^rt, 
8pl6ndens, proliferum, &c., were abundant. Very large 
specimens of Polytrichum commune, with a Dicranum, 
formed dense cushions on the wooded promontories; while 
that universal and ubiquitous pigmy, with its sensitive 
peduncle, {Fundria hygramitrica^) was to be seen every 
where around. Beside the fnci and kelp from the deeper 
waters, the tide throws up some more delicate forms of sea 
weeds — such as Enterom6rpha intestinkhs, on which para- 
sitically grows E. clathr&ta ; while CIva lacti!ica, Porphyria 
lacini&ta and Gigantina plic&ta may also be found. 

The indications of a cooler region and of a more back- 
ward flora may be perceived in the lingering blossoms of 
the strawberry, the dwarf cornel, and that gem of flowers 
the Linnee^'a boreklis, with occasionally the irony bell of the 
checkerberry. The earth, especially in the deep woods on 
the main land, for instance at Dennysville, was rendered 
resplendent with the scarlet berries of the little cornel, just 
alluded to, (C<Jmw* canadinsis ;) while over decaying logs 
Gualth^ria hispidula, the Linne&a, and the Wolf's claw, 
{Lycopddium,) were trailing their diversified stems. The 
beauty of the Faccinium vitis idsea is best seen on rugged, 
rocky slopes, and to a stranger, its crimson acid berries, 
contrasting with its dark, oval leaves, are peculiarly at- 
tractive. Tall stems of Trillium pictum, surmounted with 
their dark red fruit, mingle with Gyrdnia and the blue 
berried Dracse^na boreilis ; and amid such repasts of wild 
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deeds, the rarer species of birds find ample occupation in 
pursuit of food. 

I observed but a few species of aster and solidago. One, 
{S. lanceoldta,) has spread within a few years to a troublous 
extent over the cultivated fields, and seems likely to prove 
a considerable inconvenience on account of its strong, te- 
nacious and tough roots. Several smaller flowers were yet 
lingering, and blossoms, as if unwilling to relinquish their 
claims on the admiration of the beholder — conspicuous 
among which, with fearless daring, nodded the harebell 
over dangerous clifiis near the sea, on the horizontal shelves 
of which was also Aren&ria stricta and some species of 
Arabis. The prickly but beautiful 6rale6psis tetratrit made 
itself familiar even in gardens as an intruder; and in one 
instance I found a specimen with white blossoms, in the 
place of the usual rosy color. In the pastures, in rich 
spots. I saw Anth^mis arv^nsis. Sagina prociimbens, also, 
was very common. 

Two species of alder were abundant, neither of which is 
thus distributed in such abundance in our section of coun- 
try. ^'Inus glutin6sa, with glutinous, terminal leaf-buds, 
grows down to the very water's edge, and is found among 
rocky ledges on high hills ; while the glaucous alder, (A. 
glauca,) is substituted in wet swampy places for our ^^Inus 
serrulkta, found in similar situations. Other interesting 
shrubs, such as L^dum palustre, K&lmia glauca. Nemo- 
pdnthes canadensis, several of the cornus, viburnum, &c., 
may be found ; while species of birch, maple, fir, spruce, 
hemlock, cedar, larch, pine, and occasionally oak, afibrd 
sufficient study and subject of admiration at any season of 
the year — either when spring waves their catkins in the 
breeze or expands their cautious buds to the returning sun, 
or summer develops their glories in dense showy foliage, 
or autumn tints them with its rich and varied dyes. To 
him who would seek to pass a few days or weeks in a sec- 
tion of country where nature has done so much to beautify 
and render grand ; to the seeker, therefore, for the beautiful 
or the picturesque; to the naturalist or to the idler, scarcely 
a more charming place can be found than in these extreme 
limits of Down East. 

Souih Hingham, Sept. 30, 1844. 
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Aet. IV. Fhricultural and Botanical Notices of New 
Plants, figured in foreign periodicals ; with Remarks on 
those recently introduced to, or originated in, American 
gardens, and additional informaiion upon plants already 
in cultivation. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Gar- 
den and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to 
eight plates ; with additional miscellaneous information, 
relative to new plants. In monthly numbers ; 3*. plain, 
Zs, 6d, colored. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering 
Plants. Each number containing four colored plates. 
Monthly, 2s. 6rf. each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Gardener^ s Chronicle, a stamped newspaper of Rural 
Economy and General News. Edited by Prof. Lindley. 
Weekly. Price 6rf. each. 

Fhricultural Intelligence. New Roses. — Since our last 
article under this head, we have had the gratification of 
visiting some of the extensive rose cultivators of Paris, 
where we saw many varieties in greater perfection than in 
England. The climate of France is better adapted to the 
rose and they flower much more freely, and the foliage 
retains a better color. Of all the kinds we have seen, none 
excel M. LafFay's La Reine. Several plants were in bloom 
in his collection, and their flowers were easily discerned 
from all others at some distance, owing to their peculiar 
color, great size, and beautiful cupped form. It is a free 
and abundant bloomer all the autumn, and certainly must 
stand at the head of all the roses of this class which have 
yet been produced. In the collection of M. Vcrdier, who 
has raised some fine seedlings, we saw more roses in flower 
than with M. Laflay, who confines himself more to his 
own seedlings. Tea Sbprano we saw here in great beauty ; 
it is a yellow and buff" variety of good size, a free bloomer 
and a strong habit. Of the perpetuals, we saw Paul Jo- 
seph, Comte de Paris, Comte d'Eu, Doctor Marx, Lady 
Alice Peel, Lane, Prince des Galles, Ebene, the darkest of 
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the hybrids, and many others. Cloth of Gold has been so 
cut up for propagation that we did not see it in bloom. It 
still maintains its reputation and commands a good price. 

Oesnirm zebHna. — The beautiful tribe of gesnerias is 
scarcely known among our collections of plants ; this arises 
probably from the fact that nearly or quite all of them are 
stove plants, and will not do well in the greenhouse. This 
is an error ; their general season of blooming is in the au- 
tumn, and our summers are quite warm enough to grow 
them well, while, in the climate of England, they need the 
aid of the hothouse. Among the many new kinds lately 
introduced, G. zebrina is particularly beautiful, not only in 
the flowers but in the foliage, and withal it is much hardier 
than the others. It has even withstood greenhouse treat- 
ment the year round ; and as to its great elegance we can 
say that we have seen it in many collections beautifully in 
bloom. This species, as well as several others, should be 
found in all good collections of plants. 

Veronica spedbsa, — The tribe of veronicas is well known 
from the many species which are hardy herbaceous plants 
of our gardens. V. specidsa is a half shrubby evergreen 
species, with thick stems and bright green leaves, throwing 
up dense spikes of deep purplish flowers at the axils of the 
leaves, near the ends of the shoots. It is a most desirable 
greenhouse plant, blooming freely, and forming a compact 
and pretty object. A description of it has already been 
given in our current volume, but we have not the copy at 
hand to quote the page. It is a most valuable addition to 
greenhouse collections. 

Passifldra frdgrans, — In the collection of Messrs Rolli- 
sons, of Tooting, we saw this species in flower; it is a very 
fragrant and handsome kind. It only requires the temper- 
ature of the greenhouse, and possesses a strong habit, and 
a good foliage, covering in a short time a column or pillar, 
or running up the rafters of the house. For a bouquet it is 
very desirable, from its delicate order. 

The genus EchXtes has received a beautiful addition in 
the E. carissa, a superb specimen of which was exhibited 
at the last meeting of the London Hort. Soc. It is fully 
equal in beauty to the others. The flowers are of a deep 
rich rose, with a stripe of yellow in the throat. The foliage 
is neat, and the habit good. E. spl^ndens is still command- 
ing the high price of two guineas. 
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Ohxinias. — Mr. Glendenning, of the Chiswick Nursery, 
formerly a partner of Messrs. Lucombe & Co., of Exeter, 
has succeeded in raising some very beautiful gloxinias, 
between Sinningta and Gloxinia. Four of them are figured 
in the BotaniccU Register for September, and are decidedly 
fine additions. Gloxinias are not sufficiently appreciated 
by our amateurs ; they are most desirable plants, easy of 
cultivation, and flower in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, at the same time of the Achimenes, when plants of 
such showy character are greatly needed to ornament the 
greenhouse. G. variegata is also an exquisite kind,- with 
rich, deep blue flowers and neat foliage. Its cultivation 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

Corrceas. — Strange as it may seem, the beautiful tribe of 
corraeas are scarcely known in our collections of plants : 
late improvements have been made in the varieties which 
have quite altered the character of the group. The rough 
foliage and stunted habit of the old species have given way 
to a neater and more elongated growth, and the flowers 
have also been greatly improved in beauty. C. Go6du, 
Harrisii and Cavendishii are three of the most showy and 
desirable, and should be considered indispensable in the 
collection of every amateur. 

A double pansy was shown to us to-day, by Mr. Glen- 
denning; it was an accidental variety in the collection of a 
fancier, and has been propagated to some extent, and is 
now selling to the trade. It is a very singular and pretty 
plant; perhaps, speaking floriculturally, not so splendid as 
a single flower, but like all such productions, desirable for 
its departure from the original state. The color is a deep 
purplish violet, and the flower has upwards of twenty 
petals. 

Mr. Fortune, in China, — Letters lately received from 
Mr. Fortune state that he had penetrated as far as the Tea 
country, and had met with some valuable plants, particu- 
larly azaleas, some of the plants of which have already 
been received by the Horticultural Society. He has also 
sent home some new paeonies, &c. The portion of the 
country which he has now reached promises .many rich 
.productions. — London, Oct. 1, 1844. 
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SapinddcecB. 

JV^PBEVLIUU 

"One of the many fruits of China which one often reads 
of, and ranking with the Litchi among the best fruits of the 
celestial empire." The flavor is said to be of a sweet sub- 
acid character, and of a pleasant taste when dried ; but 
delicious when fresh. In the Transactions of the London 
Horticultural Society^ Vol. II. t. 28, is represented a fine 
cluster, ripened at Lee Castle, Kidderminster, in 1816. It 
flowered and fruited at the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, in 
1841; and also at the Royal Bot. Oarden, in May and 
June, 1841, but dropped its fruit immature. {Curtis^ s Bot. 
Mag., July 1, 1844.) 

TropcedlecB. 

TROPiE'OLUM 

Lobbia'iiam H6ok«r, Mr. Lobb*a Indian Craaa. A deiirabla new apeciei of TropBolun, 
with liandsome, bright, oran^ colored llowera. 

Detected in Columbia by Mr. Lobb, collector of plants to 
Mr. Veilch, of the Nursery, Exeter. Trained upon vine 
trellises used in garden pots, it makes a charming appear- 
ance, {lb. 26.) 

Ch'chiddceoB. 

pedanculiria LindL Bot. Reg. 1849, Miac. p. 9. 

A delicate and pretty epiphyte from Guatemala, with 
ratlier small lose colored flowers. {lb. No. 4099.) 

EPIDE'NDRUM 

TitelUnum LindL A beaatifol apeeiea with orange colored flowera, on a acape of aboai a 
foot long. 

From Oaxaca, Mexico, and blossoming at Kew, in No- 
vember, 1843 ; also previously gathered in the same coun- 
try by Karwinski and Hartweg ; by the latter on the Cum- 
bre of Tetontepeque, at an elevation of 9000 feet above sea 
level. {lb. No. 4107.) 

HIEWSTIT'LIS 
biation&otha Unkf Ate. 

"A very remarkable terrestrial orchideotis plant, pur- 
chased at a sale of Columbian plants in London, in 1842 ;" 
with brownish green flowers, singularly umbelled, so as to 
form a concave head. {lb. No. 4103.) 
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BACCOLA^BIUM (named bj Blame, from meeuM, a baf , and UUmmj a lip.) 

gnttitnm LindL Spotted Saccolabiom. A natiTe of the Eaat lodiei ; bloMomins at the 
Kew gardens for the orat time in Europe in 1840. Flowers delicate white, ipotted with pur- 
ple. 

'' Nothing can excel the delicacy and texture of the 
flowers," says Dr. Lindley; and Dr. Roxburgh observes, 
" that they are not inferior in beauty to any in the whole 
tribe of Orchidcse." {Curtis's Bot Mag., No. 4108.) 

MILTO^Ni:^ 

C16wotn iJMdL {LerL Orekid.) A rery b^eatiful orchidaeeoui plant, with ipreading, 
lanceolate petals and sepals of an orange color, with broad, red-brown, transverse bands. 

Detected by Mr. Gardner in the Organ Nitus, and blos- 
somed at the Kew Gardens, in OctolwBr, 1843. (lb. No. 
4109.) 

LEPA'NTRES (named bf Swartz, from lepis, a scale, and Mikos, a flower.?) 
sangnioea Blood-colored Scaleflower. 

A native of the high mountains of Jamaica, very small, 
and covering the bark of trees like little scales : a botanical 
curiosity rather than of floricultural interest (Jb. No. 
4112.) 

Begonikces^ 

BEQO^SlJt 
Meyetit Mr. Meyer's Begonia. 

A handsome, tall growing species, with almost woody 
stems and rather large white flowers, but of the origin of 
which, nothing more is known except that it was received 
firom the Berlin garden, and quoted in Stendel's ^' Nomen* 
cloture;' ed. 2, as of the " Hort. Berol.'' (Jb. New Series, 
No. 4100.) 

YiiUacece. 

ERIOSTE^MON 

boziAliom Sfn, BozleaTed Eriost^mon. A handsome shmb with learss somewhat like 
those of box, and large, showy flowers, blossoming early in the spring. 

" Deserves a place in every greenhouse." A native of 
New Holland and extremely handsome. (Jb. No. 4101.) 

Proted,ce(B. 

DRYA'NDILf 

formdta Splendid Dryandra. A tree aboot fbnrteen feet high, raised from seeds ; native 
of Southwest Australia. 

A Splendid species, deemed worthy of a figure from the 
pencil of Mr. Bauer, and published in the LinruBan TVatiS' 
actions, Vol. X. t. 3, {Curtis' s Bot. Mag. Aug. 1844.) The 
Prote^ceae constitute some of the most striking ornaments of 
our greenhouses, and this under consideration, judging from 
the figure, is greatly desirable. 
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Lobdikced^. 

SIPUOGA'MPTLDS 

laoUnifftliua LanUoa-leaved BipbocampyJos. (De Qmd. Prod.) A .good looking store 
plant, flowering in lh« early spring mootha, and readily inoreaaed by enttingt. 

A rather weak but erect shrub, with a peculiar inflores- 
cence constituted of a many-flowered corymbose raceme, 
and, according to the figure, bearing crimson blossoms. 
{Curtis's Bot Mag., New Series, No. 4105.) 

Atfc/ept^dese. 

.dSCLE^PMS 

veitita Booker. Hairy'Stemmed Atelepiaa. An hertmeeotti perennial, wkh yelIow-gree»> 
lab flowers. 

Reared from seeds received (" we believe") from the 
Southern States of North America, and flowered by Mr. 
Veitch, in the greenhouse, in October, 1843. A new and 
well marked species, distinguished by " the thick and very 
hairy stems and peduncles, by the peculiar form of the 
cuculli or baflets of the stamenal crown, and by the ab- 
sence of the hornlike processes so common within the cu- 
cullus in other species of the genus." ' {lb. New Series, 
No. 4106. 

Byihnerid,c€(B. 

TBOMA'S/^ (named after Thom as« Tatber and two sons, of Bex ; Swiss Botanists. 

stipul&cea LatdL A small busby shrub, raised from New Holland seeds; sent by Mr. 
Drnmroond to the Kew gardens. 

A fine species, with large purple flowers, and rather large 
petiolated, cordate, rigid, sinuato-dentate leaves. {lb. New 
Series, No. 4101.) 

Scrfteridiceae. 

BE*RBERI8 

Dmbell&ta WalL Umbellate Berberry. A hardy (?) svb-evergreen shrab ; growing three 
feet high ; with yellow flowers ; appearing in June ; increased by seeds or layers; grown in 
common soil ; a native of East India. Bot. £eg. t. 44, 1844. 

A very showy and pretty species of the berberry, with 
obovate oblong foliage, and short, dense racemes of beauti- 
ful bright yellow flowers. It is a native of the East Indies, 
and has been raised from seeds received from the East In- 
dia Company, under the name B. Wallichidna and flori- 
bunda. In the garden of the London Horticultural Society 
it has proved hardy, but probably in our climate, it would 
require the protection of a cold frame. It is easily increased 
by seeds or layers, and grows freely in any good garden 
soil. {^BoU Reg., Aug.) 
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CtnchondeecB. 

Tiol4caa JB«Ntf. A greeoboase plant ; growiof thre« r««t high ; with bine flowen ; ep- 
pearing in April and Maj; inereaaed by oattingi } a native of South Brazil. Bot. Eeg. t. 40, 

'^ Hindsia viol&cea is one of the finest things of recent 
importation. The genus is nearly allied to Rondel^tia, 
having a similar foliage and iiabit of flowering. This 
species forms a small shrub, with large, slightly pubescent 
foliage, and terminal heads or corymbs of large flowers, 
unsurpassed in beauty by blue flowering shrubs." Messrs. 
Yeitch received it from Brazil, and first exhibited the plant 
at the exhibition of the Horticultural Society in May last, 
when it was awarded a large silver medal. It is a most 
desirable greenhouse plant. Mr. Bentham has referred 
Rondel^tia longifl6ra to the genus Hindsta, and it is" now 
called H. longifldra. {Bot Reg.j Aug.) 

PS'NTAS (" From paOatt * a aurober five»* in alloiion to the parU of tha flow«r baing is 
fivoi ioclead of foon.") Bentkam, 
eimea Bentk. Pleoh colored Pentna. A greoohonie plant ; growing two feet hicfa ; with 
flesh colored flowers : appearing in September ; increaeed by euttinga ; a native of Africa* 
Bot. Reg. 1844, t 32. 

A rather neat and pretty soft wooded shrub, with strongly 
furrowed leaves, and terminal cymes of delicate flesh color- 
ed flowers. Several specimens of it were exhibited by Mr. 
Glendenning and other nurserymen at the early exhibitions, 
last spring, of the Horticultural Society, but the drawing 
was taken from a plant in the possession of Messrs. Rolli- 
son. The foliage is not very ornamental, but the dense 
heads of pale, rosy colored flowers render it a good acquisi^ 
tioB. It will grow in any good soil, and is readily incieased 
by cuttings. {Bot. Reg., June.) 

CesirdcetB. 

HABROTHA'MNUS (eo naaied from gag and gkoci, in allneioa U the beauty of the epeoiee.) 
ilegana LindL Elegant Habrothamout, A greenhouee plant; growing two feet hi^h; 
with crimson flower* ; appearing in Janaarr and February: increased by outtingt : a naUve 
ofMesioo. Bot. Reg. t. 43, 1844. 

'' The beauty of Habroth&mnus fascicuHitus is so strik- 
ing, that attention is strongly drawn to the discovery of 
other species in Mexico ; and the Belgians have succeeded 
in adding the present species. The drawing w^s made 
from specimens received from Mr. Van Houtte, of Ghent, 
in January last, in whose collection of new plants it first 
flowered. It forms a neat shrub, with ovate, lanceolate, 
accuminate foliage, the branches terminated by a head or 
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cyme of tubular corols, of a crimson or bright carmine 
shade. It is a soft- wooded plant, probably of easy culti- 
vation, treated in the manner of a pelargonium." {Bat, 
Reg., Aug.) 

AmaryUidkcedd. 

fiT£NOME'S80N HerberL 

Hartwe'gii UndL Mr. Haitweg*! Btonometion. A ereenbone bulb; gnw'mg a foot 
hi^ ; with orange colored flowera } appearinf in March and April ; grown in aaodj Jdam and 
peat 'f increaied bj offiets; a native of Soath America. BoL Reg. t. 43, 1844. 

A pretty little bulbous plant, growing a foot high, with 

fay, orange colored, nodding flowers; growing in pairs, 
t flowered in the garden of the Horticultural Society in 
March last, but as bulbs had been previoysly distributed 
it is now found in several collections ; though not a large 
and showy plant, its nodding and rich orange flowers ren- 
der it desirable in a collection of bulbs. It requires the 
temperature of the greenhouse, and should be treated like 
other bulbs, — watered freely while growing in summer, but 
dried off in autumn. Increased by offsets. {Bot. Reg., 
Aug.) 

CactdcecB. 

CE^RECJB 

crenitDi ImUu Crenated Torch Thiitle. A greenhooae plant ; growing two feet high -, 
trith white floweri ; appearing in May } increaaed by cnttinga ; a native of Hondaraa. Bot. 
Reg. 1844, t. 31. 

" The finest thing yet known of its class, with white flow- 
ers, which rival the night blooming cereus, but open in the 
day time." This very remarkable species belongs to the 
winged section of torch thistles." The plant grows about 
two feet high, with large spreading branches, some of 
which, in their young state, are round and angular, with 
bristly hairs at the joints, resembling the young shoots of 
Cereus speciosissimus ; the most usual form, however, is 
flat and broad, tapering a little to the base where they are 
round, hard and woody." The flowers are very large and 
spreading, the sepals tinged with brown, and the petals, 
consisting of two rows and eighteen in number, white or 
pale cream color; its habit is beautiful, and the flowers, 
which rival the night blooming cereus, open in the day 
time, and continue expanded for nearly a week ; they are 
also deliciously fragrant. 

This species was forwarded from Honduras in 1839, by 
Mr. Skinner, and presented to Sir C. Lemon, Bart., in whose 
collection it flowered in May, 1843. It is of easy cultiva- 
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tion, growing freely in a rich loamy soil, mixed with bits of 
charcoal instead of sand : it is increased by cuttings, and 
requires to be grown in a warm greenhouse well exposed 
to the light. 

The C. creniitus must at once appear, to the amateur of 
this tribe, a most desirable acquisition ; not only on account 
of its own real beauty, but for its invaluable character as a 
parent of numerous hybrids. ^' Let us," says Dr. Lindley, 
'^ only imagine a cross between it and C. speciosissimus or 
Ackerm4nw" ! It received the highest medal at the May. 
exhibition of the London Horticultural Society, and its in- 
troduction to our own collections must be looked for with 
much interest. {Bat. Reg., June.) 

Gapri/oliacecB, 

LONI'CEBjfl 

divertifdiia WalL Varioai-Ieaved Fly HoMyniekle. A hardy ihraly ; growinf foar f«et 
high ; with yellow floweri in May and June ; a oative of Himalaya; increaaed by euttinga; 
frowo in common loil. Bot. Reg. 1844, t. 33. 

In the climate of Britain, ''a hardy, middle sized shrub, 
much like the common Fly Honeysuckle, thriving in any 
good garden soil, and blooming freely in May and June." 
The foliage is ovate, cordate, pubescent; and the flowers^ 
which are orange and yellow, appear in pairs at the axils 
of the leaves. It was raised from seeds received from Dr. 
Royle, from the north of India, and flowered in the garden 
of the London Horticultural Society, where the drawing 
was made. If hardy in our climate it will prove a desira- 
ble acquisition. 

Another Indian species of this genus, '^ very distinct from 
any thing hitherto described," has also been raised. It is 
a slender plant, with deep purple branches, quite smooth 
leaves, and very long stalked pale yellow flowers, stained 
with purple. It is called L. (isica) discolor. {Bot. Reg., 
June.) 

CrassuldcecB. 

^O^NIUH 

Tonngia^vm Webh. Mr. Yovng'i Honteleek. A|TeeDhoQfle plant; growing tw« feet (f) 
liigh ; with yellow floweri ; appearing in Jane ; a native of the Canaries ; increaied by eut- 
Cings. Bot.. Reg. 1844, t. 35. 

Nearly allied to the Sfempervlvum arbdreum, throwing 
up a large stem of yellowish flowers. It flowered in the 
nursery of Mr. Yoimg, of Goldaming, in June, 1843, — 
iBot. Reg., July.) 
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EricAceiB. 

ANDRO'MEDA 

phylliiteft&lia Hook. PhiUiraa-leared Andromeda. A greeoboote ■hrab ; frowinf two foal 
hi^b ; with white flowen ; appearing in May and Jane ; a Dative of Florida ; growing in peat 
•oil ; increased by layer*, fiot. Reg. 1844, t. 36. 

" A very neat greenhouse shrub," growing about two feet 
high, with white flowers appearing in dense racemes at the 
axils of the leaves, near the ends of all the branches ; the 
foliage is peculiarly dark, forming a striking contrast, and 
setting ofl" the corols to great advantage. " They look like 
pearls on a negro's back." The late Mr. Drummond dis- 
covered this species in Apalachicola, Florida, but it was 
introduced to England by Messrs. Loddiges, in whose col- 
lection it first flowered in January last. It is a dwarf ever- 
green in its habit; requiring the same treatment as the 
pretty A. floribunda, and like that species should be propa- 
gated by layering, which operation should be done in au- 
tumn, after the plant has finished its growth. Peg down 
the shoots, and let them remain two years before they are 
separated from the mother plant. A light sandy peat is 
the soil best suited to all the andromedas. \Bot. Reg.^ July.) 

RhatnnAc&B. 

CBANO^THUS 

thyraifldrai EaekseMtx, Tbyne-boaring Oeaoothoi. A hardy ihrab; growing ten feet 

th bl ' .... . - ^ ..- ^ 

Iby < 
Syn. C. dlTaricitna HorL 

This new ceanothus is considered one of the most valu- 
able things that has been introduced of late years. ^'A 
perfectly hardy shrub, as this is with evergreen foliage of 
the most beautiful glossy green, and dense panicles of 
bright blue flowers, is indeed an acquisition to our gardens." 
Seeds were sent home by R. B. Hinds, surgeon to the Sul- 
phur surveying ship, and plants raised in the gardens of 
the Horticultural Society, where it flowered in May last 
under a south wall. The stems are erect, the foliage small 
ovate oblong, and the flowers, which are light blue, ai]f)ear 
in dense racemes near the ends of the branches. 

The species was at first supposed to be the C divarici- 
tus of Nuttall, and several plants were distributed under 
rhat name; but when it flowered, it proved to be the 
C thyrsifdlius, and the name was changed. Messrs. Torrey 
&6ray, in their Phra^ state that this species forms a small 
tree. Douglas gathered wild specimens in California. 
The plant grows freely in any good soil, and is readily 
increased by cuttings of the half ripe wood. {lb. July.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Abt. I. European Agriculture and Rural Econorw, from 
personal observation. By Henry Golman. Vol. 1. Part 
II. pp. 81 to 188. Boston, 1844. 

The second number of Mr. Colman's Report has been 
issued, and contaius a variety of information practical as 
well as general. The first number was noticed in our July 
number, p. 270, and the third and fourth parts will proba- 
bly be issued by April or May, though no time is at present 
promised. 

The preface to this report explains the cause of the de- 
lay in the publication of the report. We quote the au- 
thor's own words : 

'* It seems hardly necessary to give any other reason why my Second 
Report has not sooner made its appearance, than the absolute impossibil- 
ity of doing in this case what I could wish. The great difficulty of pro- 
curing^ the information which I seek, in an exact and authentic form, the 
peculiar embarrassment and inconveniences which surround a stranger in 
a country where the habits and manners are wholly different irom those 
to which he has been accustomed, innumerable engagements connected 
with the objects of his pursuit, travelling and a necessary and frequent 
change of residence, the obvious inconveniences of reporting upon a sub- 
ject before its examination is completed, and various other circumstances 
combine to prevent the rapid progress of the work, and present the strong- 
est claims upon the indulgence and candor of my readers. I commit it 
now to the public with extreme diffidence, a diffidence greatly increased 
by the kind manner in which my countrymen have received mv first num- 
ber. They may be assured that nothin? can separate my aroction irom 
the land of my birth ; and while my hi^est ambition will be more tlmn 
satisfied by their ffood will, I shall find an ample compensation for m^ la- 
bor and a long aoS painful separation from my friends, in the conscious- 
ness of having conferred some, though it may be a very humble, benefit 
upon my country." 

The contents and their arrangement are : — XIII. Allot- 
ment system, (continued) : XI Y. Quantity of seed : XV. 
Steeping seeds : XYI. Spade husbandry : XYII. Condition 
of the laborers: XYIII. Progress of agriculture compared 
with other pursuits : XIX. Actual improvements in Eng- 
lish agriculture: XX. Relation of landlord and tenant: 
XXI. Game and the game laws : XXII. The Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Ireland : XXIII. Model Farm and Ag- 
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ricultural School: XXIV. Dublin Botanical Garden. A 
fine engraving of the first prize short-horned Durham Bull, 
accompanies this number. 

The Allotment System is continued in this number. As 
the subject is perhaps scarcely understood by our own 
farmers, Mr. Colman proceeds to explain : — 

" The agricultural laborers, or, as they are here termed, thtfarm-^esrvaiU^^ 
are seldom or never owners of land. They receive their wages in money 
or produce, as I have already described ; and some of them, living in 
compact villages, have not even a ^mall piece of ground for a garden, 
though, in many parts of the country, the cottages have small gardens 
attacned to them. The unmarried laborers sometimes live in the houses 
of their employers ; but this is not now a general nor a frequent practice. 
The married laborers live in cottages on the estate, or in a neighboring 
village. 

It is obvious how ^eat advantages a poor family in the country may 
derive from a small piece of land, and how much produce may be ob- 
tained from it for their support and comfort by the application of even a 
small amount of labor, which otherwise, without sucn opportunity of ap- 
plying it, would be lost, or rather would not be exerted. Many persons, 
therefore, have leased to their laborers small portions of land, varying in 
size from a quarter of an acre, or even less, to an acre, and in some cases 
more than this, to be cultivated in such crops as the laborer may select, 
or as may be prescribed by the proprietor. One condition is usually 
made absolute in these cases, — ^that the land should be cultivated with a 
spade, and not with a plough. The results, therefore, become the more 
interesting.** 

The author concludes the discussion of the Allotment 
System, after giving examples of the many instances of 
domestic economy which have resulted from it, as fol- 
lows : — 

<* I submit these facts to mv American friends as exceedingly curious. 
Witi^ us the land is not locked up by patents, entail, or mortmain. With 
us land is every where attainable, and at prices which brinff it within the 
reach of every* industrious and frugal man. But it will, I think, be inter- 
esting to look at these humble instances of domestic economy ; and they 
must stimulate the most useful inquiry into the productive capacities of 
the land, which seem as yet to be very imperfectly developed. We are, 
likewise, not without our poor in the United States ; and the vast influx 
of destitute emigrants is constantly augmenting the number. For idle- 
ness and profligacy there is no just claim upon public compassion ; but I 
am convinced that a considerable portion of the poor would be fflad to 
earn ^eir own living if they could be put in the way of doing it What- 
ever contributes to £is object confers a public benefit 

It would be wrong for me to quit this topic without adding, that, since 
my First Report, I have visited portions of^ the country where, on the es- 
tates of some very large proprietors, (to one of whom the United States 
and Great Britain are under the highest obligations for adjusting their 
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conflicting claims^ and tliroogh whose beaatifal grounds I rode eight con- 
tinuous miles,] the cottages of the laborers were of the very best descrii>- 
tion ; and their establishmentB, both within and without doors, indicated 
the greatest neatness and comfort Gardens for fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers, were attached to all of them ; and they were charming pictures 
of rural taste and embellishment Many of these persons had likewise 
small allotments of land. The wages paid to the men were from 10s. to 
12s. per week, and to the women 8d. per day while at work. This, of 
course, however, with the current expenses of living, did not allow them 
to accumulate any thing for sickness or old age. During the four weeks 
of harvest, by working by the piece, the laborer would sometimes earn 
more than 20b. per week ; and the women and children, by gleaning the 
scattered heads of wheat after the field is cleared of the crop, or, as it is 
here called, by ^eenfig, not infrequentiy collect four or five bushels of 
grain. I have met with instances where even more has been coUected. 
Such are the fruits of the most exact frugality." 

No question has been more disputed among farmers than 
the quantity of seed which should be sown to the acre, and 
the author has devoted a chapter to this subject. The tes- 
timony of a practical farmer, who has more than seven 
hundred acres of highly rented land, is given in his own 
words, and from which we quote : — 

"^ ' The practice throughout England is to sow two and a half and three 
bushels per acre, and the yield is seldom forty bushels, and more com- 
monly only twenty bushels ; and one tenth, at least, of the crop grown, is 
consumed in seed. These facts, and the knowledge that a single grain 
of wheat, planted where it has room to tiller out, will readily pn^uce 
four hundred fold, and often very much more, have induced me, in the 
course of the last eleven years, to make a variety of experiments, the 
results of which have shown me, that, independent of the waste, a posi- 
tive and serious injury is done to the crop from so much seed; and the result 
is perfectiy analogous to attempting to feed four animals upon a pasture 
sufficient only for one ; and, in consequence, I have gradually reduced 
my proportion of seed-wheat from three bushels per acre, which was my 
practice, down to about three pecks, which reduction I have accomplished 
to the evident improvement of my crops. 

My practice is to drill every thing, (clover seed alone excepted ;) to care- 
fully horse-hoe, hand-hoe, and weed, so that the land ma v be kept perfectly 
free from weeds, and the soil between the rows may be stirred, and re- 
ceive the benefit of fine tilth and cultivation, of which ^deners are sen- 
sible; but by farmers this is lost sight of, or not sufficientiy attended to. 
My rye and tares for green feeding are sown in rows at nine-inch inter- 
vals; all my white com at twelve inches; my pulse at twenty-seven 
inches ; and my root crops, on the ridge, at twenty-seven inches. 
My proportion of seed per acre are as follows : 

Of rye, U bushel ; Of oatB, 8 pecks ; 

" tares, lj| do. ; " barley, 7 do. ; 

" mangel-wurzel, 6 lbs. ; " wheat, 3 do. ; 

^ swedes, 1 quart ; '* peas, 8 do. ; 

** turnips, I da ; " beans, 8 do.' 

^' cabbages, leveiy three feet; 
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This extract we commend to the attention of all our 
readers who cultivate any portion of farm lands. 

The subject of steeping seeds in peculiar solutions, in or- 
der to dispense with manure, has for two or three years 
been before the agricultural public, and has attracted much 
attention among practical and scientific agriculturists. Mr. 
Campbell, of Dundee, was the first to try this experiment 
in Great Britain, and, according to the accounts given, he 
has been very successful in attaining his object. Mr. Col- 
man, to whom Mr. Campbell has' disclosed an account of 
the processes which he has used, sums up the experiments 
he has witnessed as follows : — 

'I I cannot say that I am sanguine afl to those extraordinaiy results to 
which, from the quotations which I have made, some persons look forward, 
when there will be no longer a necessity for a rotation of crops, and even 
the application of manure to the soil will be dispensed with. But I can- 
not help thinking that much remains to be achieved, and that much may 
be hoped for. We are not to be surprised that failures occur ; but one 
well-authenticated experiment, conducted in an exact manner, and in 
which the extraordinary results may be direcUy traced to the application, 
is sufficient to outweigh a hundred fkOures. The exhibition at Dundee, 
supposing Mr. Campbell's statement to be true, — and I know no reason to 
doubt, but, from his manly conduct, the best reason to believe them, — sat- 
isfied me that something important had been effected. I rely little upon 
mere opinion and conjecture, even of parties above suspicion of dishon- 
esty. The nM)rtification of failure, the desire of success, the ambition of 
notoriety, and especially any degree of personal or private interest,— all 
may serve to c<^or the vision, to bias the judgment, and present grounds 
of hesitation, if not of distrust With a full share of confidence in th^ 
virtue of men, I have been too often disappointed not to require the roost 
ample evidence in all cases of moment I was not a Utile amused in vis- 
iting, with several gentlemen, the farm of an excellent cultivator, the past 
sunmier, that, when he showed us in his field of swedes, with an air of 
the most confident triumph, the surprisingly beneficial effects of a certain 
application upon some marked rows, eveiy one of the party except him- 
self was satisfied that the rows in question had no other distinction than 
that oi absolute inferiority to all the rest It would have been aa useless 
as it would have been uncivil to avow our convictions to him, for meaare 
seldom convinced against their will, and sssaults upon an unduly-excited 
organ of self-esteem, if they do not arouse combativeness, inflict only 
n^dless pain. In agriculture, being eminently a practical art, and as 
yet, I believe, claiming not a single theoretical principle as established, 
excepting as first deduced from long-continued practice, experiments are 
of the highest moment The careless and slovenly manner in which they 
are commonly conducted, the haste with which men jump to their conclu- 
sions, the variety of circumstances which belong to every case of impor- 
tance, and the imperfect manner in which these circumstances are ob- 
served and detailed, are the just opprobrium of the agricultural profession. 
A most intelligent and agreeable friend, in speaking of the best modes of 
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^ ^ oultiy, and in expressing her distrust of some which were rec- 
ommended, said that her venerable grandmother always fed and fattened 
htr poultry in a veiy different way. But upon being asked whether her 
grandmother's fowls were the best layers, brought up the most chickens, 
and produced the best poultry for the table of any to be found, she was 
compelled to answer that on this point she had no information. A learned 
naturalist, who, in many respects, was justly celebrated for his acquire- 
ments, was once asked why black- wooled sheep consumed more food than 
white; and proceeded gravely to give half a dozen philosophical reasons 
for it, without having once inquired whether the fact were so. 

It is strongly hoped, that, under an enlightened system of agricultural 
education, for which the auspices now are most encouraging, and by the 
establishment of experimental farms, many important suggestions in rela- 
tion to agricultural practice, as yet only conjectured, may be determined, 
and much actual progress made in agricultural science, by the only infal- 
lible teacher — exact and enlightenea experiment" 

The chapter on the condition of laborers is one of the 
most interesting in this report, and is deserving of a thor- 
ough and careful perusal by every individual who appre- 
ciates the welfare of his fellow beings. 

We pass ovtr the other subjects, and conclude our notice 
of this number with the account of the Dublin Botanical 
Garden, one of the best conducted in Great Britain, under 
the care of Mr. Niven : — 

" In the neighborhood of Dublin is a Botanical Garden, comprehending 
twenty-seven acres, enclosed by a high stone wall, with a beautiful rivu- 
let running through it, with ample and elegant conservatories and green* 
houses, and in the highest state of cultivation and embellishment It is 
supported partly by private subscription, and partly by donations from the 
government It is a beautiful retreat, and open to all persons two days in 
a week, with intelligent and courteous superintendents to show and ex- 
plain every thing. To my inquiry of the superintendent whether he suf- 
fered any injury from the visitors plucking the flowers or breaking the 
plants, he replied, very little, if any ; none whatever from the higrhest 
classes in society, and none whatever from the lowest classes, who visited 
it in great numbers ; and who, coming out of their damp cellars, and their 
confined streets, and their dark and offensive holes, and fastnesses, and 
common sewers, no doubt found in it, with their children, almost a tran- 
sition from earth to heaven ; and here breathed the perfumes of the divine 
beneficence, and contemplated, with a felicity which even princes might 
envy, the exuberant tokens of God's goodness in the flowers and fruits of 
the earth, radiant with a celestial beauty. There were other persons, 
whom he chose to denominate the vvlgar rich, who were not so abste- 
mious, and who required to be watched. It is to be hoped, as education 
advances, a higher tone of moral sentiment will prevail, and that every 
thing of taste or art, designed for general srratification, will be secure 
against injury or defacement, so that the odious notices and cautions, 
wikich are now so constantly seen in such places against depredation, may 
themselves be deemed a public insult, and the veiy idea of violating an 
VOL. X. — NO. XI. 54 
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honorable confidence, and abusing the public beneficence, may so trouble 
a man's conscience, that he shall desire to ran away from himself. 

This garden and ffroands, and its coDservatories, are designed to fur- 
nish specimens of all the most yahiable and curious native and exotic 
plants and fraits ; and, in addition to their present erections, the proprie- 
tors are now about to build a conservatory four hundred feet long and 
seventy feet wide, with a height proportioned. The grounds are always 
open to the studious and scientific, and a course of In^nical lectures is 
given, with the illustrations to be found here. 

Botany may here be studied to great advantage, as portions of the 

Sound are allotted to the perfect arrangement of the plants, according to 
e classification and orders of Ldnneus, and in another part, according to 
the natural order ; and for the benefit of agricultmral students and farmers, 
specimens are cultivated and neatly arranged of all the useful vegetables 
and grasses, with their botanical and their vulgar names affixed to them, 
with specimens likewise of the most pernicious weeds, that the farmer 
may see what to choose and what' to avoid. The collection is already 
extensive, and is constantly becoming enlarged. It is difficult to overrate 
the value of such establishments, both for use and for pleasure, for their 
pecuniary, their intellectual, and their moral benefit 

While penning this account, I hear, with extreme regret, that the Bo- 
tanical Garden m Boston, a cit^ so eminent for its public spirit and 
beneficence, is to be strangled in its infancy and abandoned ; and that the 
ground is likely to be appropriated to buildings, so that the rich prospect 
of the charming environs of the city is to be shut out, and the fresh and 
salubrious breezes from the verdant fields and hills of the surrounding 
country are to be debarred an entrance for the refreshment of the inhab- 
itants of this busy and crowded mart ; and even the sight of the glorious 
western sky, which, with its gilded, and glowing, and gorgeous drajiery, 
I have made, at evening, a pilgrimage, many hundreds of times, to con- 
template and adore, is to be excluded by high walls of brick and stone. 
Should this be done ? and how can such an injury, if once committed, be 
repaired ? Surely they will forgive one of their own children, whom no 
distance of place and no length of absence can estrange from his honored 
and revered birthplace, in saying that even one half of the expense thrown 
away upon public dinners and parade, would secure to them permanent 
provisions for health, instruction, comfort, and delight, whose value no 
pecuniary standard can measure, and which can never be duly appreci- 
ated, but by those who have enjoyed and have been deprived of them.** 



Art. II. Boston Journal of Natural History, containing' 
papers and comnmnicatwns read before the Boston Sod' 
ety of Natural History, and published by their direction. 
Vol. IV., Part IV., p. 377 to 612. Boston, 1814. 

The present number of this Journal, concluding the 
fourth voluBie of die transactions of the Society, is filled 
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with papers upon Entomology, Conchology, Mineralogy, 
&c., and does not contain its usual portion of Botanical 
information. Our correspondent, Dr. Harris, has an inter- 
esting paper describing an African beetle, with remarks on 
other insects of the same group. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. L General MhHoeg. 

lyench Mdhod of Grafting Roiea. — We procure early in autumn stocks 
that are at least two years old, those of one year old being too thinly 
woodedf and liable to injury from frost; and we plant them and support 
them by stakes. In the beginning of February, the cuttings for grafting 
are cut from those sorts which we wish to multiply, and stuck into the 
ffround, numbered, and opposite the north, in order to retard their bud- 
ding. 

In March and Apnl we take them up, and graft them on the Dog-Rose 
briers; and it is important that this operation should be performed when 
the sap of the stock brier is in circulation, (which is ascertained by the 
shotting of the buds.) Tbe operatiqn of grafting;, enfenU (by cleft,) as 
we term it, is too well known to require explanation. I shall merely re- 
mark that the stocks which, from the smallness of their diameter, can only 
bear one graft, should only be split at one side, and that opposite the bu4 
nearest the upper surface of the stock, where it has been cut evenly 
across. This bu^ is designed to draw the sap into the upper part where 
the scion is, and to impart life to it Two grafts mav be placed opposite 
each other, on stocks of sufficient diameter. Two buds are sufficient to 
have in any graft, and when this is cut in the proper wedge-form, it should 
be inserted in such a sloping direction as will bring the lower part of the 
wedge into contact with the second bark of the stock ; and the lower bud 
of the graft should evidently be kept on the outside of the slit Unless 
the graft be the termination of a branch, its upper part, to which the 
knife has been applied, wiU require to be protected by a little cement; 
and, if the stocks be not sufficiently large to receive the^fls completely 
and firmly^ these ought to be tied and covered at the point of union with 
cement Our composition for cement is made of rosin and pitch in equal 
quantities, with half as much of white wax as of the other ingredients, 
properly melted and mixed together. 

Grafts thus placed on strong and healthy plants cannot fail, and will 
form a superb head in autumn, if care is taken to pinch them off to the 
height of from four to six inches, to make them branch. It is also neces- 
sary not to leave too many buds at the lower part, but those on the top 
cannot be too numerous. By this kind of grafting, a rose tree in full 
flower may be obtained in six weeks or two months. 

Dog roses, if planted as stocks in pots, should be taken into a green- 
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house early in the season; and, as vegetation soon begins there, the 
stocks will be fit to be grafted in a month or six weeks, and flowers will 
be obtained from them much sooner than from rose trees in Ihe open air. 
(GanL Chron., 1844, p. 316.) 

Jhfbrid Rhododendrana. — ^Much remains to be accomplished by the 
growers of this most exquisite tribe, as, notwithstanding the beauty of 
numberless hybrids, a fresh race is required, which would unite the glow- 
ing tints of the Indian species with the hardness and freedom in flowering 
that characterize both K. Maximum and Ponticum. At Highclere this 
has been done ; as by crossing the finest varieties of Altaclarense with a 
variety of Ponticum, known as Lee's Late Purple, a collection of perfectly 
hardy sorts has been raised, on which no severity of Uie winter has any 
efiect, and which adorn the grounds of that noble seat with flowers of a 
most beautiful description. These rhododendrons combine every requi- 
site quality, being abundant bloomers, and productive of immense trusses 
of large flowers, of every shade of pink and rose, crimson and dazzlins^ 
scarlet, and purple, in some instances dark as the fruit of the vine ; with 
the additional recommendation of being in perfection from the middle of 
May to the beginning of June. I believe that these fine. varieties are not 
in the possession of the trade, which is to be regrretted ; and the object of 
this paragraph is to stimulate both nurserymen and amateurs to embrace 
the present season, and cross such varieties as may, by an intermixture of 
habit, color, and size of their flowers, render their progeny equal to those 
T have been describing. It cannot be doubted that the union of some fine, 
high-colored hybrid, with such kinds as Lee's Late Purple, Ponticum, 
L^'s Grandiflorum, (a very larffe flower,) a rose colored or purple Maxi- 
mum, would produce such shrubs and flowers as would not only be suited 
to our uncertain climate, but be the admiration of all who saw them. 
{lb. p. 817.) 

Grafted CurranU. — Standard currants have a pretty appearance, and 
this is increased if thev are grafted with opposite colors, such as black 
and white, white and red, or red and white. Allow the stock to feach 
four feet in height, then let it break two shoots, one of which is to be 
grafted with the desired variety ; when this shoot has grown about six 
mches let both be stopped, so as to make a bushy compact head. Fcht 
standards or espaliers, train either horizontally, or by the fan method, 
about six shoots or more, according to the space you wish to cover, on 
either side, leaving one for the centre to be grafted. Train the same 
number of shoots of the worked variety. Each leading shoot, if kept well 
spurred in, will bear abundantly, and the fruit will also be of finer quality 
and of a sweeter flavor, by being fully exposed to the sun and air, which 
is better attained by this method than if the plants were grown in the 
usual way. (Ih p. 390.) 

Strtnoberries. — My practice in the cultivation of the strawberry is neither 
novel nor peculiarly valuable, but it certainly has been abundantly suc- 
cessful and might possibly, as far as it goes, assist in settling the question 
of the annual renewal of this valuable and highly esteemed fruit My 
plan then is as follows : — I peg down the runners as early as possible, 
taking care to cut off* all the superfluous ones as they appear. By the 
first week in July, at the latest, I plant them out at eighteen inches be- 
tween the rows, and only one foot from plant to plant I prepare my bed 
by deep trenching, and manure it abundantly with good frame dung. 
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mixed with the rakings of the bordera, mowing of the lawns, reftuse vege- 
tables, in short, with litter of all sorts ; and then well saturate the he&p 
with gas water. The result of this practice this year was, and continues 
still to be, as follows : — ^My bed was under a southeast wall, and divided 
equally between Keen's Seedlings and the British Queen ; the length is 
one hundred feet, the breadth nine feet I begun to gather most excel- 
lent fruit on the 23d of May, and on that day picked a quart of Keen's 
Seedlings, and from that time to this, (June 26,) I have gathered more 
than two and a half bushels, the Seedlings beinff nearly exhausted, but 
the Queens promising a more lengthy duration. 1 have to add, that they 
have, notwithstanding the dryness of the season, been watered but three 
times, but then they were deluged ; and that every week I regularly took 
off the runners. The fruit of both sorts was the finest I ever saw, and 
that not by culled samples, but universally over the beds. These were 
planted runners last year, and put in, the first week in July. (lb, p. 429.J 

The DeodoTj or Hinudayan Cedar, (C^drus Z>eoef«Va.V— Its botanical 
range extends from seven thousand to twelve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea ; and in its most congenial locality attains a great height, 
and a circumference of above thirty feet When young it closely re- 
sembles the real cedar, but never sends forth spreading branches. The 
cone resembles that of Uie cedar, and is preceded by a catkin of a bright 
yellow color ; so that the tree, when in full blossom, appears covered with 
a rich mantle of gold. These catkins are loaded with a golden dust, 
which the wind shakes from the branches in such quantities, that the 
ground for a considerable distance about the tree, becomes, as it were, 
sheeted with gold. So durable is its timber, that some used in the build- 
ing of one of the wooden bridges over the Jailum, was found little de- 
cayed after exposure to the weather for above four hundred years. — 
(ThomUm^9 Gazetteer of India.) 

Rose BuddiTig, — ^I strongly recommend all amateurs who are desirous 
of avoiding disappointment m budding roses, to leave a small piece of 
the wood, as a protection to the bud when cut from the branch. By 
adopting this plan, I have succeeded in propagating all descriptions of 
roses, even in the driest weather, both late and early in the season. I 
always iise white worsted, instead of bass, for tying up, which I find an- 
swers much better ; it keeps the parts more closely together, and they 
unite in a shorter time. A very small portion of the wo(^ is sufficient to 
preserve the root of the buds. My stock on which I operate is the Ben- 
galensis, free and rapid in its growth. The common Boursault also makes 
a good stock and is easily struck. (Card, Charon, 1844.) 

Tkt tkirdJUnoering of the Pauhwma Imperialis, — The father of all the 
Paulownias, which have now been distributed in such numbers through 
the gardens of Europe, has just flowered, for the third time, in the Garden 
of PlantB, at Paris ; one hundred and fifty terminal bunches, bearing each 
twenty to thirty flowers, make the tree appear like a single bouquet of a 
light blue color, having the most charming effect The peduncles are 
mm fifteen to sixteen inches long. (Rewe HorticoU,) 

Note upon a waiy of Grafting so as to accettrate Bearing, by M, Lecoq, 
Chrdener to the Royal Soddy qf Hortictdture. — People are surprised that 
fruit trees are not so frequently raised from seeds as the^ ou£^ht to be. 
There is no doubt that the scarcity of attempts of this kind is to be attrib- 
uted to the great lapse of time that is required to judge of the result 
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Indeed, for am amateur or gardener to wait for ten or ^fteen yean, m 
enough to di&courage them. Nevertheless, I think I have found a way of 
shortening this loag space of time, and I wish to communicate the means 
that I have employed for the purpose. I received, in the spring of 1833, 
a branch of a pear tree, without a name, the fruit of which I was assured 
was excellent, being much like the St Germain. I was a nurseryman 
then, and I would not send out a tree without beinff quite sure of its fruit ; 
so I then made three scions (in the manner of cleft grafting,) with this 
branch of the pear tree. I chose for the stock three principal branches 
upon a Quenouille which had been planted about eight years; I shortened 
these branches to eleven inches from the trunk ; J fixed to each branch a 
graft provided with two eyes, which pushed very well, and each made two 
shoots, 23 to ^ inches long. The next year I pruned my Quenouille as 
usual, except the branches proceeding from mv grafts, which I preserved 
at full length. I bent them by drawing towards the ground, and brought 
them as close as possible to the trunk of the tree, where J fixed them. 
They remained in this state all the year. Each bud, instead of growing 
into a branch, formed a fruit spur. The third year I detached my 
branches, straightened them a litde, which permitted the sap to circulate 
more freely, and that same year I g^ered from my three grafts 36 pean, 
which I found to be the Pastorale. At the same time that I tried the 
above experiment, I inserted four other cleft grafts, upon some young 
quinces ; I cut them to one bud the following August; tney produced me 
32 buds, which I worked with m dormant eye ; 29 succeeded, which I 
sold the year that I was able to judge of the fruit Cleft grafting, then, 
can be employed with success to prove a tree raised from seeds,— only 
there is the disadvantage of sacrificing a good tree, to gain, perhaps, a 
bad fruit ; but those who have old Quenouilles, can employ this kind of 
grafting, without making a great sacrifice. Plantations of apple, or pear, 
or quince stocks, may be prepared in Quenouilles for this purpose. The 
same branch may be grafted several times. Thus, a branch which has 
been grafted for the firat time, eleven inches from the trunk, can be graft- 
ed six times, by cutting an inch and a half off each time that a new graft 
is placed on. it is to be observed, however, that the stock on which Uiese 
experiments are made is not intended for a perfect tree, but merely a 
stock from which one must draw what advantage ne can. (Rtvue HcrticoU,) 
Patterns Liquid Gwmo. — About two months afo I communicated some 
practical and important results, ftom the use of Potter's Liquid Guano, 
which, during the spring, I applied to a large variety of flowere, plants, 
and bulbs, in potB and in glasses. My remarks were quoted by Mr. Pot- 
ter, in his advertisements, and thereby they have obtained a wide pub- 
licity. Tn reference thereto, I have been asked to state further, ^ What 
was the effects produced by the guano on the plants after the very beaa« 
tiful flowera tliey had borne had done blooming ?" Some are of opinion, 
that the roots were of necessity enervated, and unfit for further bearing. 
At all events, they ima^e that the productive powera of the roots were 
very considerably impaired. This, as far as my own observation extends, 
(and I have severely tested the matter by oft repeated experiments,) is to- 
tally at variance with the fact The roots and leaves improve wonder- 
fully, both in substance and health, — so much so, that the fertalizing na- 
ture of the guano is apparent to every observer. It is not the quantity 
used that ^ects this, but the regular and moderate application of it in 
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weak Bolotion. My strawberry plants, in particular, confirm what I have 
now stated, and next season I expect to be folly rewarded for the pains I 
have taken with them, by a rich harvest of fruit As for my roses and 
flowers generally, their colors, fragrance and beauty speak far more elo- 
iqaently for the liquid guano than any set terms of praise. ( GardL Chron* 
p. 430.) 

Aut. IL Domestic JVoticea. 

jRttff on Com, — The stems and leaves of Indian com (Zea Maysy) have 
been observed, this summer, liable to the ravages of the ruccinia 
Or^minis, — a minute fungus, which causes rust in several of the grains 
and on the stems of grasses. — R. 

SphfB\ia Robhisii, — J have lately seen some very Curious specimens of 
a fungus, produced from the head of a species of caterpillar round at the 
roots of trees in New Zealand. It is the SphfeYia Kobdrtstt Hooker ' 
hones PI : Rar : tab. XI. ; also figured in the London Journal of Botany, 
VoL UL p. 77, plate 1. This singular vegetable was brought to Salem, 
Mass.' by Capt John Williams, and presented to the Herbarium of the 
Essex Coun^ Natural History Society. For many years such produc- 
tions were deemed almost inestimable, — and their actual existence was 
even for a long time doubted. But further research has satisfied even 
the most incredulous, that several ^nera and species of fung^i vegetate on 
the living bodies of insects, and m some cases are found in and on the 
higher animals. From the heads of the caterpillar or larva, a straight 
touj^h stem, about seven inches long, rises perpendicularly, and forces it- 
self out of the earth, beneath which the larva had buried itself to under- 
go its metamorphosis. This stem is surmounted with a series of closely 
tBet black, claviform bodies, extending to a considerable extent downward ; 
and in these minute bodies, which are capsules, the still minuter seeds 
\noriiUB^) reside. The same gentleman also presented fine specimens of 
Stida awrata, a lichen widely extended throughout the globe.~J. L, R, 
Orf.1844. 



Art. m. jRetrotpectioe Cnticism, 

Stammale and PistHlate Strawberry Plants, — As there has been a great 
deal said about staminate and pistillate strawbeny plants, I thought I 
would give you mj experience on the subject I have cultivated straw- 
berries for the Cincinnati market for nearly eighteen years ; the sorts 
mostly grown here are the Hudson, and what is here called the Pine or 
Neck strawberry, a great bearer, but rather soft for market 

The most illiterate of our market gardeners in this vicinity have long 
been aware of the existence of staminate and pistillate plants, or, as they 
are called by our market gardeners, male and female plants, and to this 
knowledge I account for the fact that we have the stiawbeny in greater 
perfection and abundance, and cheaper than any other city in the Union. 
If I did not pay strict attention to this, my beds would not yield one quar- 
ter they do now. It is a knowledge and practice on this principle that 
enables one of our market gardeners to bring one hundred bushels a day 
ito our maricet 

The fiiBt that I planted of Hovey's Seedling I put no male plants with 
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them. They ?rew uid blossomed very fine, and I thought Iishonld have 
some mammoui fruit ; but there was not a perfect berry on them, and 
very few imperfect The next year I put male plants among them, and 
they bore beyond my expectation, — and I now think Hovey's Seedling is 
the best market strawberry that we have ; it is a free grower, a great 
bearer, and the berries very large, — ^but they would not be worth growing 
here without the male plants among them. 

Last spring I had about ^ne hundred Hovey's Seedling in a border, 
without any male plants near them. They flowered as fine as could be 
wished, but there was only three perfect fruit on them, and those three I 
impregnated. 

There are many varieties that are perfect in the same flower, but I 
never saw one that was worth cultivating for its fruit I do not think that 
an acre of ground, planted with Hovey's Seedling, Keen's Seedling, Had- 
son, and Elton, without male plants among diem, would produce one 
* bushel of fruit I one year picked thirty bushels of the Hudson straw- 
berry from thirty square rods of ground ; they were about one tenth male 
plants. 

I have grown strawberries from the seed, and in all cases they came 
about one half male plants. Now what are these male plants intended 
for ? they never change. The male plant that I use fat my beds I have 
had for eighteen years, and I do not see the least alteration in it — YwarBj 
Respectfully, S. S. Jackwn, near CindnntEiiy Stpt 24, 1844. 

# 



Art. IV. MaseaekuHtts HoriicuUural Society, 

September 21. An adjourned meeting was held, the President in the 
chair. 

Francis L. Capen, of South Boston^ and A. B. Mu2zey, of Cambridge, 
were admitted members. 

Adjourned to Saturday, Sept 28th. 

Sept 28. The Society held an adjourned meeting. 

Voted, that a committee of three be chosen, to nominate a list of can- 
didates for ofiicers of the Society for the ensuing year ; and Messrs. E. M. 
Richards, C. Newhall, and E. Wight, were appointed. 

Voted, that the thanks of tiie Society be presented to Mr. M. B. Clark, 
of Boston, for his liberal donation of the Silver Plate, which was deposited 
under the comer stone of the Society's new Hall in School street 

Voted, that the thanks of the Society be presented to the Chairman and 
members of the Committee of Arrangements, for the very acceptable man- 
ner in which they discharged their duty at the late annual exhibition. 

Meeting dissolved. 

Exhibited, — Flowers : A variety of fine dahlias, from the garden of the 
President of the Society — among them. Antagonist, Lady Antrobus, Hero 
of Stonehenge, Miranda, Great Western, Beauty of Sussex, and Blanche 
Shelley, were extra flowers. 

J. Stickney exhibited, among others, very fine blooms of Essex Tri- 
umph, Dodd's Prince of Wales, Pickwick, Argo, Miranda, Oakley's Sur- 
prise, Sir F. Johnson, and Bridesmaid. 

From H. W. Button, a great variety— Henry Clay, Buniham Hero, 
Princess Royal, Queen, Admiral Stopford and Essex Triumph were very 
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Derfect flowers ; eight fine bloomB of Dodd's Prince of Wales, a fine yel- 
low variety, cat from one plant, were also exhibited by Mr. Dutton. 

Joseph Breck & Co., fine blooms of Competitor, Bianca, Nihil, Bedford 
Surprise, Grace Darling, and Oakley's Surprise. 

Edward Allen — fine flowers of Beauty of Sussex, Grace Darling, Twy- 
ford Perfection, Queen of Trumps, Col. Baker, and Unique. 

Messrs. Winship— Widnall's Queen, Unique, and many others, were 
very fine. 

Bouquets : Dahlias, phlox and cactus flowers, from J. L. L. F. Warren. 
Bouquets from Miss Sumner. 

The display of dahlias to-day was one of the best of the season, and 
many fine flowers, besides those mentioned, were exhibited. 

Fruits : V«ry excellent specimens of Brown Beurr^ pears, from Hon. 
E. Vose. Vicar of Winkfield, Chelmsford, and Beurr^ d'Or pears, from 
J. W. Sever. Twelve quinces, weighing 8 lbs. 12 oz. and grown in the 
ffarden of Mrs. Tappan, of Roxbury, were exhibited by S. Walker. 
Lar^e quinces, by Albert Hague, of Lincoln. Six varieties of seedling 
apples were exhibited by Mr. George Harvey, of Hastings, N. Y. Twelve 
quinces from John Hovey, weighed 7 lbs. 3 oz. Extra large Baldwin ap- 
ples, from Reuben Farrington, Brighton. J. F. Allen, specimen of a 
seedling peach, ^ry rich flavor. A. H. Haven, Portsmouth, N. H., Seckel 
and Gansel's Bergamot pears, excellent; also, Cuisae Madame pears. 
Seedling peaches, of superior flavor, from Cheever Newhall. Isabella 
and Catawba grapes, from Josiah Richardson, Cambridfi^e.. S. W. Cole 
exhibited very large seedling apples and peaches. John Owen, ffreen 

Sge plums. Dr. Shurtlefl^, Monstrous pippin apples. Geo. Walsh, St 
ichael pears. H. Vandine, St Michael, Marie Louise, Vicar of Wink- 
field and Brown Beurr^ pears, and Coe's Golden Drop plums. 

October 5. The annual meeting of the Society for the choice of offi- 
cers was held to-day. The nominating committee, chosen at the last 
meeting, reported a printed list of the candidates for the several offices 
and committees for the ,year ensuing. A committee was appointed to 
collect and count the votes for officers, &c., who reported that the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected. Their term of office commences on the first 
Saturday in April, 1845, and terminates on the first Saturday in January, 
1846. 

PresiderU — Marshall P. Wilder. 

Vice Presidents. — B. V. French, Jona. Winship, Cheever Newhall, E. 
M. Richards. 

Treasurer. — Samuel Walker. 

Corresponding Secretary. — J. E. Teschemacher. 

Recording Secretary. — Ebenezer Wight 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology. — John Lewis Russell, 
A.M. 

Professor of Entomology.— T. W. Harris, M. D. 

Professor of Horticultural Chemistry.S. L. Dana, M. D. 

Commitlee on Fruits. — Samuel Walker, Chairman : P. R Hovey, Jr., 
O. Johnson, J. Lovett, 2d., Jona. Winship, D. Haggerston, J. F. Allen, 
George Newhall, A. D. Williams, F. W. Macondry, William Thomas. 

Committee on Flowers. — Joseph Breck, Chairman : H. W. Dutton, S. 
Sweetser, S. R. Johnson, J. Stickney, W. E. Carter, P. Barnes. 

Committee on Vegetables. — ^W. B. Kingsbury, Chairman : J. A. Een- 
VOL. X. — NO. XI. 65 
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rick, A. Bowditch, John Hill, J. IL BillingB, Samuel C. Mum, Joeiah 

Newfaall. 

CommUUe on the Library, — C. M. Hovey, Chairman : C. K. Dillaway, 
J. E, Teschemacher, E. Wight, R. M. Copeland, Francis G. Shaw. 

CommiUee an Syntmymes of DruU. — M. P. Wilder, Chairman: B. V. 
French, S. Downer, W. Eenrick. 

Extcutive CommiUee. — M. P. Wilder, Chairman : Enoch Barllett, A. 
Aspinwall, J. J. Low, Joseph Balch. 

^'fiance Commi</ee.— Cheever Newhall, Chairman: E. M. Richards, 
Geor^ Hallett 

A letter from the New York Institute was read, inviting the Society to 
be present, by delegation, at the approaching fair of that mstitution ; and 
it was * 

Voted, that the following gentlemen compose the delegation, viz. : the 
President, M. P. Wilder; Josiah Newhall, Samuel Walker, David Hag- 
gerston, J. F. Allen, E. Wight 

The following persons were admitted members of the Society: Edmund 
Bartlett, Newburyport ; John H. Jenks, Boston ; Tho's Barrows, Dedham ; 
Orr N. Towne, Boston. 

The following premiums were awarded at the annual exhibition of the 
Society, which were not at that time reported by the s^eral committees. 

The premiums on DahUas, as declared by the judges, were as follows : 

Division A. 

Open to aU cuUivaiors (memben.) 

Premier Prize. 

Best 12 dimmUar Etooms: — A premium of #4 to Edward Allen, Jr. 

SpEciMEif Bloom. 
Best Bloom of any color: — A premium of $2 to W. E. Carter, for Ad- 
miral Stopford. 

DlYISION B. 

Open to all cultivators of more than 200 planta. 
A premium of $4 to P. Barnes, for the best eighteen dissimilar blooms. 
A premium of $2 50 to Joseph Breck, for the best twelve dissimilar 
blooms. 

A premium of #1 50 to Edward Allen, for the best six dissimilar 
blooms. 

Division C. 
Open to aU cvltivatore qf less Oian fiOO plants. 
A premium of $1 50 to Wra. Meller, for the best six dissimilar blooms. 
A premium of $1 to H. W. Dutton, for the second best six dissimilar 
blooms. 

Gratuities. 
A gratuity of $5 to M. P. Wilder, President of the Society, for a su- 
perb collection of Dahlias. 

A gratuity of $3 to Edward Allen, for a collection of Dahlias. 

Roses. — The following premiums were awarded >— 

For the best display of Bengal, Tea and Noisette Roees, a premium of 
$3 to Messrs. Hovey & Co. 

A gratuity of ^ was also awarded to John Arnold, for a collection of 
Bengal, Tea and Noisette Roses. 
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GsRHAif AsTBKS. — ^The foUowing praroiums were awarded : — 

For the best display of Asters, a premium of ^ to Hovey & Co. 

For the second best display of Asters, a premium of $1 to 8. R. Johnson. 

Adjourned two weeks. 

Exnihiied, — ^Flowers: The President sent a fine plant of the Lilium 
speci6sum, one of«the new varieties of the splendid Japan lilies, recently 
introduced. H. W. Dutton and J. Stickney exhibited a great variety of 
dahlias. They were the only contributors of this flower, most of the 
plants in the vicinity of the city being cut off by the recent severe frost 

Fruits : By A. D. Weld, Brown Beurr^, Pop^s Russet, Marie Louise, 
Passe Colroar and Easter Beurr^ pears. Josiah Lovett, Flemish Beauty, 
very fine ; Belle Ansevine, and Duchesse d'Angouleme pears. B. J. 
Newhall, a variety of apples, including Danvers Winter Sweet, Hubbards- 
ton Nonsuch, Baldwin, Fall Harvey, Golden Pippin, and Eilham Hill ; 
Lewis and Bezi Yaet pears, and Spanish filberts. Ralph Crocker, very 
splendid specimens of the following pears — ^Fortun^e, Duchesse d'Angou- 
leme, Easter Beurre, Belle et Bonne, Beurr^ Diel, Brown Beurr^, Napo- 
leon, Louise Bonne de Jersey ; also, Sweetwater grapes. Wro. Buck- 
minster, Pound Sweet apples and Orange quinces, grown by W. Puffer, 
Monson; they were remarkably large specimens. Minot pears, from 
Mm. Russell, Miiton Hill. J. S. Sleeper, Dix and Belle et Bonne pears, 
and Rhode Island Greening apples. Fine quinces from W. G. Lewis. 
John A. Kenrick exhibited twelve Orange quinces, which weighed 8 lbs. 
9 oz. and were beautiful. Charles White, Northbridge, sent nine dishes 
of seedling apples. John Owen, Green Gage plums. St Michael pears, 
from George Walsh. H. Vandine, very large and fine Coe's Golden 
Drop plums, Marie Louise and St Michael pears. S. Walker, Flemish 
Beauty, very handsome, Louise Bonne de Jersey, and St Michael pears. 
Pomegranates, from T. Motley. 

Vegetables: Sweet potatoes, very fine brocoli, cauliflowers and Liasard 
beans, grown by J. Lovett Good Lizard beans, by John Kenrick. 

Cklober 12th. — ExkUnied. Flowers: The display to-day was princi- 
pally made by our city amateurs, whose gardens have not suffered by the 
recent severe frost, which has cut off the flowers so generally in the vi- 
cinity. Mr. J. Stickney exhibited upwards of one hundred fine dahlia 
blooms, — among them were most excellent flowers of Essex Triumph, 
Oakley's Surprise and Dodd's Prince of Wales. H. W. Dutton made a 
fine display of about sixty-five blooms. A few bouquets only were to be 
seen. A good plant of Cactus Jenkinsonia, in flower, was from Mr. War- 
ren's garden, and some bouquets from W. Kenrick. 

Fruit: A collection of pears was sent for exhibition by S. G. Perkins, 
Esq. ; the specimens were large and beautiful ; the following were the 
kinds as marked by Mr. Perkins, viz.: Beurr^ Ma^ifique, Roi Guil- 
laume, Beurr6 Incomparable, Sieulle, Beurr^ d'Amalis, Great Unknown, 
Beurr6 Diel, Josephine, Roi de Wurtemburg, St Germain Panachee, 
Mens, le Cur^ St Germain, Chaumontel, Beurre d'Hiver, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Marie Louise, Van Mons Leon le 
Clerc, Sylvanche Verte, Easter Beurr^, Nouvelle Bossouk, Passe Col- 
mar, Beurr6 Bronz^ Dix, St Michael and Catillac. The specimens were 
very fine, but there is no doubt that five or six of those shown under dif- 
ferent names, were the Beurr6 DieL Mr. John Owen exhibited a box of 
Green Gage plums, being the sixty-seventh box, containing a quart each, 
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which hafl been taken from one tree the present season. H. Vandine, 
Coe's Golden Drop plums, excellent; Miller Burgundy, Catawba, Isa- 
bella, and Sweetwater grapes. Wm. Buckminster, extra large Baldwin 
and Lyscom apples— one of the fonner measured thirteen inches in cir- 
cumference ; they were grown in Marlborough, Mass. ; also, a very large 
quince, weighing twenty-three ounces, from Leominster. Rev. A. B. 
Muzzey, fine Isabella grapes. Henry Plympton, St Michael pears, un- 
commonly fine specimens, grown in Boston, where this old favorite va- 
riety is produced in all its original beauty and perfection. Mrs. Bigelow, 
St Michael pears. Jacob Deane, Mansfield, exhibited a variety of ap- 
ples — among them was Peck's Pleasant, a fine winter fruit, and tie Gilli- 
fiower, Wine apple, &.c. ; also, a seedling pear. Mis. J. Russell, Milton, 
a basket of beautiful Seek-no-Further apples. 

Rev. J. L. Russell sent specimens of a pear, said to be a seedling, and 
originated in Hingham, Mass. James Munroe, good specimens of Vicar 
of Winkfield, Heathcote and St Michael pdars, and two varieties of ap- 
ples. J. S. Sleeper, Hubbardston Nonsuch apples. Gardiner Brewer, 
Fondante d'Automne pears. Dr. S. A. Shurtleff exhibited a seedling 
plum, — size, aopearance and flavor very much like the Green Gage ; also, 
Blue Imperatrice plums. Dr. S. also presented for exhibition a number 
of seedling apples, one of them a very excellent sweet apple, called 
Keen's Sweet ; size medium, color a fine golden yellow : — ^two other va- 
rieties, Ribston Sweet and Hammond Pearmain, were fine apples and 
worthy of cultivation. Prom E. W. Hayward, a beautiful striped apple, 
of a lively agreeable flavor ; no name, probably a seedling. Otis John- 
son, Blue Imperatrice and Semiana ? plums ; these two varieties have 
been confounded, but there is no doubt the true varieties are distinct 
fruits. S. R. Johnson, Beurr6 Diel and Dix pears. T. Parsons, Brown 
Beurr^ pears. Mr. Kane, large Catillac pears. John Bullard, Pepperel, 
two fine sorts of apples, no names given. J. Lovett, very handsome Coe's 
Golden Drop plums. Dr. Walton, Pepperel, a handsome apple, called 
the " Ames." From L. Peters, by Mr. Breck, four varieties of apples. 
George Richardson, a beautiful seedling apple. George Walsh, Isabella, 
Sweetwater, Red Chasselas and native grapes, and St Michael pears. 
D. Haggerston exhibited from the garden of J. P. Gushing, Esq. four va- , 
rieties of pears ; also, a splendid specimen of Van Mons Leon le Clerc, 
very large and of fine shape. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, Porter, Hubbardston Nonsuch and Blue Pearmain 
apples, and three varieties pears. G. W. Oliver, Lynn, fine specimens of 
Oliver's Russet Seedling pears, rather under medium size, but very hand- 
some, and is an excellent fruit 

October 19th, — ^The Society held an adjourned meeting. M. W. Green, 
Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, was admitted a member. There being no other 
business of importance, adjourned one week. 

Exhibited, — Flowers : Another fine display of dahlias was made to-day 
from the gardens in the city, which have, as yet, not been visited by frost, 
and still present a fine show of autumnal flowers. H. W. Dutton exhib- 
ited one hundred and twenty blooms ; Josiah Stickney, one hundred and 
fortv, and R. M. Copeland, forty to filly blooms. Most of the flowers in 
each collection were very fine and perfect specimens. 

Fruits: From William Oliver, Wilkinson and fine St Michael pears. 
Mr. Rodman, New Bedford, Capiaumont, Passe Colmar, Louise Bonne de 
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Jersey peare, and Rhode Island Greening apples. C. W. Greene, Ja- 
maica Plain, Monstrous Pippin apple, weighing twenty-two ounces, and 
fifteen inches in circumference, from the farm of Fianklin Greene, Esq., 
R. L, the homestead of Gen. Nath'l Greene, of the Revolutionary army. 
S. Pond, twelve Orange quinces, weighing 11 i Ihs. Josiah Robins, 
Plymouth, extra large apples, — the largest specimen weighed 22 ounces, 
name unknown. Fulton, Dix, Capiaumont and Urbaniste pears, from the 
President St Michael pears, and three varieties of grapes, from George 
Walsh. Good Easter Beurr^ and St Michael pears, from E. Bradshaw. 
Weston apple, from S. W. Cole. Three varieties grapes, from C. S. 
Hunt Mr. Oliver, Brookline, Dix pears. From Henry Plympton, Bos- 
ton, Isabella grapes and St Michael pears, — ^the latter extra fair and 
beautiful. 

The fine specimen of Van Mons Leon le Clerc pears, exhibited last 
week by Mr. Haggerston, from Mr. Cush lug's garden, was tasted, and 
was found to sustain the high character which preceded its introduction 
into this country. 

October 26ih, — ^The Society held an adjourned meeting. The Presi- 
dent, with Messrs. French, Newhall and Richards, were chosen a com- 
mittee, to consider the expediency of having an address delivered at the 
opening of the Society's new Hall. 

ExhbiUd, — Flowers : A good show of dahlias was again made to-day, 
from the gardens in the city. The fine warm weather, the past week, 
has been very favorable for them, and many fine blooms have been pro- 
duced. Mr. J. Stickney exhibited one hundred and twenty-five blooms, — 
among them, beautiful flowers of Oakley's Surprise, Essex Triumph, 
Grace Darling, Constantia, Widnall's Queen, &c. 

H. W. Dutton, a lar^e collection of dahlias, including perfect speci- 
mens of Essex Triumph, Prince of Wales, Oakley's Surprise, Queen, &.c. 

R. M. Copeland, fifty blooms, including a large number of fine speci- 
mens. 

From E. Allen, twelve varieties of chrysanthemums. From Parker 
Barnes, roses, pansies. Scarlet geranium, cactus flowers, &c. Bouquets 
from Wm. Kenrick. 

Fruits : A basket of fine specimens of pears was presented by S. G. 
Perkins, of Brookline ; the Beurr^ Diel, Duchesse d'Angouleme, and some 
others, were very large. From J. Lovett, Duchesse d'Angouleme and 
Capiaumont pears ; also, very fine dried plums or prunes ; they were dried 
as perfectly as any foreign prunes we ever noticed, and were uie first ever 
exhibited at the Society's rooms. From S. Walker, Vicar of Winkfield 
pears. Jonathan French, Lewis pears, and var. of apples. J. Munroe, 
Vicar of Winkfield pears, and beautiful Harvey apples. George New- 
hall, Fulton, Seckel, Cumberland, Beurr^ Bosc and Duchesse a'Ancfou- 
leme pears, and Isabella grapes. From G. Merriam, Newton, St Michael 
pears, and Portugal quinces. Dr. Warren, Duchesse d'Angouleme pears. 
From the President, Capiaumont, Belle et Bonne, Pope's Quaker and Ur- 
baniste pears. Rev. Al B. Muzzey, Catawba grapes, very handsome. 
F. Tudor, Passe Colmar, Easter Beurr^, St Michael and Seckel pears, 
the latter excellent From J. F. Allen, Black Hamburgh grapes. H. 
Vandine, Marie Louise, Passe Colmar and Seckel pears ; Coe's Golden 
Drop plums. 

Vegetables: From F. Tudor, green peas, beans, tomatoes and lettuce. 
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Art. IV. FaneuU HaU Market. 



Dusaei 
barrel, 
bushel 
barrel, 
bushel, 



Rooia, TSibert, ^Hi, 
Potatoes, new : 

Common jP^j""" 

E«»tP»rt. 1 511 

Sw-t. [^ 

Turnips, per bushel : 

Commou flat, . 

RutaBaga, . . . . 
Onions; Red, per bunch, 

Yellow. IpjSl".: 
White, per ouoch, . . 

Beets, per bushel, . . . 

Carrots, per bushel, . . 

Parsnips, per bushel, . . 

Salsify, oer doz. roots, . 

Horseraaish, per lb. . . 

Garlic, per lb 



Cabbctgea^ Saladay <ft:. 
Cabbages, per doz. : 

Drumhead, 

Savoy, 

Red, 

Brocolis, each, 

Cauliflowers, each, . . . 
Celery, per root, .... 
Lettuce, per hesud. .... 
Cucumbers, (pickJed) pr gal. 
Peppers, (pictded) per gal. . 

Pot and Sioeet Herbs. 

Parsley, per half peck, . . 

Sage, per pound, . . . . 

Marjorum, per bunch, . . 

Savory, per bunch, . . . 

Spearmint, per bunch, . . 

Squashes and Pumpkins. 
Autumnal Marrow, per cwt. 
Canada Crookneck, per cwt. 
Winter Crookneck, per cwt, 
Pumpkins, each, .... 



From 


To 


• cts. 


• cts. 


1 00 


1 25 


45 


60 


1 00 


— 


40 


— 


1 60 


I 76 


76 





2 26 


2 50 


1 00 


I 25 


50 





37 


50 


3 


4 


3 


4 


62i 




3 


4 


60 


75 


60 


62i 


75 




12i 


26 


8 


10 


8 


10 


60 


624 


50 


62 


75 


— 


10 


20 


10 


20 


6 


8 


6 


— 


26 


— 


37i 


— 


26 


_ 


17 


20 


6 


I2h 


6 


12 


3 


— 


1 00 




1 00 


2 00 


1 00 


— 


10 


16 



From To 



PruUs. 

Apples, dessert and cooking : 

Baldwins, per barrel, . . 

Russets, per barrel, . . 

Greenings, per barrel, 

Common Sweet, per bar. 

Dan vers Win. Swt. prbl. 

Common, per barrel, . . 

Bellflower, per barrel. 

Blue Pearmain, per bol. .' 

Fall Pippins, per barrel, 

Porter, per bushel, . . 

Pumpkin Sweet, per bush. 

Fameuse, per bushel, . 

Dried Apples, per lb. . 
Pears, per half peck or doz : 

Beurr^ Diel, per half pk. 

Lewis, per half peck, 

Mari^ Louise, per hf. pk. 

Le Cur^, per half peck, . 

Messire Jean, per hf. pk. 

Common, per half peck, . 

Duchess d'Angouleme, pr 
doz 

St. Germain, per doz. 

Catillac, per bushel, . 

Baking, per bush. . . 
Quinces, per bushel, . . 
Grapes, per lb. : 

Black Hamburgh, . . 

White Sweetwater, . 

Isabella, 

Malaga, 

Catawba, 

Berberries, per bush. . 
Watermelons, each, . . 
Muskmelons : 
American Citron, each. . 
Purple Egg Plant, each. 
Tomatoes, per half peck, 
Cranberries, per bushel. 
Oranges, per doz. . . . 
Lemons, per doz. . . . 
Pine Apples, each, 
Cocoanuts, per hundred, 
Chesnuts, per bushel, . 
Walnuts, per bushel, . . 



• cts. 



26 
00 
00 
25 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 
26 
76 
00 
3 

60 

50 

50 

37} 

37J 

25 



• cu. 



1 60 
1 25 
1 26 
1 50 

1 25 

2 00 

1 76 

2 00 
1 60 
1 00 



60 

25 

12i 

20 

124 

25 

15 

10 

3^i 

00 

37i 

25 

26 

60 

00 

60 



76 

60 

87l 



1 60 
3 00 



76 
374 

26 



60 

2 26 

50 



4 00 
3 60 



Remabks. — A coDtinuation of cool and moist weather, since the date of 
oar last, has been of essential benefit to late crops. At that time rains 
had just set in, after a spell of dry weather, and there have been several 
heavy showers during the month. 

Vegetables, — Potatoes, which, at the date of our last, were in good re- 
quest at advanced rates, have since come in so alrandantlj that pricea 
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liaTe receded. Several cargoes of Chenaagoee, from the east, have 
afforded a good sapply ; Eastports are in good demand, and at a slight 
advance npon our previous quotations ; sweet are yet well supplied, and 
of good quality. Turnips are now abundant, owing to the more favorable 
weather of the month. Onions remain the same, with fair supply. Oar- 
rots have come in more abundantly and prices are lower. Salsafy has 
been brought in, and of good quality. A good supply of horseradish. 
Of cabbara the stock is ample: previous to the rains of the early part of 
the month there was some fear of a limited stock; Drumheads have 
headed finely. Brocolis and cauliflowers are now more abundant Beans 
have all been gone since the early part of the month. Squashes are very 
plentiful, as our quotations show ; the best Marrows commanding only $1 
per hundred. A dry fall has been favorable to the ripening of the crop, 
and no doabt they will keep much better this season than me last 

FhdL — There is a continued and abundant supply of apples, particu- 
larly of Baldwins and Rsssets, and prices are unusually low ; Baldwins, 
of the very finest quality, command only one dollar and fifi^ cents the 
barrel ; some Porters yet remain, which sell at quotations ; of Qther sorts 
there is a good siipply, including some good speKsimens of the Fameuse 
or Snow apple. Pears are not so abundant as last month, but there is a 
fair supply of eight or ten sorts and of fair quality ; the Lewis are excel- 
lent this season, and the St Germains are better than usual ; baking are 
well supplied, including some of the Catillac of very large size. Quinces 
are scarce and prices have advanced ; last season they were quite a drug ; 
the usual supply irom Rhode Island has not been brought in this year. 
Peaches and plums are all gone. Grapes are yet brought in, but the 
stock is quite-smali, with the exception of Malagas. Berberries have be- 
come scarce. A few watermelons yet remain ; and of the American citron 
there is a good stock. Oranges and lemons are more plentiful. Chest- 
nuts are lower, with an increasing stock. Walnuts now come to hand of 
good quality.^Fours, M. T., Boshn, Od. 30^ 1844. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 
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FRUIT DEPARTMERT. 

Gnqte Vines will still need some attention. In the early fettled houses 
the wood will now be quite ripe and ready for praning. In late or cold 
houses, the grapes will perhaps not yet have been all cut, or the leaves 
fiillen. Care should therefore be taken that all the decaying leaves be 
picked up as they fall, and that ventilation be thoroughly effected in all 
fine weather. Vines in the open air may be pruned now, and the Sweet- 
water and other foreign kinds protected by beinjr covered with leaves or 
litter. Vinos in pots, for early forcing next sprmg, may be placed in the 




: cover- 
-i and the 
plants would be likely to be thrown out by the frost 
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Raspberry plantations, especially of the White and Red Antwerp, 
shoula be protected from the winter by a slight covering of earth. The 
Franconia is said to be quite hardy. 

• FhiU Trees may yet be planted if the weather continues favorable, and 
the situation is not too wet Much valuable time may be saved by trans- 
planting in autumn. 

Suds of Fruit Trtts may yet be sown with ^ood success. Pears and 
apples in small beds, with the rows about fifteen inches apart, and peaches 
at a greater distance. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Bxdhs will now be objects of attention, and they should all be planted 
as soon as possible. 

Tvlips should be got into the ground without delay, selecting a favora- 
ble time when the soil is rather dry. 

I^focinihs, Mtrcissus, Crown lmperi4ds, Crocuses, and similar bulbs, 
should be set out this month. 

OxaliseSf if not yet planted, should be attended to. 

Irias, Sparaxis, Gladioluses, &c. should be potted this month. 

LUium lancifolitwi and its varieties may be potted' this month, and 
placed in a frame or the greenhouse. 

Ranunculuses may be planted this month ; or, if not planted, the beds 
should be put in readiness to plant in March. 

Gloxinias, Gesnerias and Jtchimenes should be put away on a dry shelf, 
in a warm situation, until the period for potting in the spring. 

Dahlias, not yet put away for the winter, should be attended to ; see 
that they are not packed away with too much moist earth about the roots. 

Callas should now be repotted, if not done before. 

Rocket Larkspur, Coreopsis, Chryseis, Clarkias, and similar hardy annu- 
als, may be sown this month in beds or in the open border. Larkspurs 
look neat in small beds, the rows about a foot apart 

Mignonette and Sweet AUysum, in pots, should now be sparingly wa- 
tered. 

Roses, taken up and potted in September, should now be taken into the 
greenfibuse, and the branches headed in. 

Stocks, of various kinds, should be protected in frames until they are 
removed to the greenhouse. 

Cactuses will now need but little water. 

Chrysanthemums will now be in full bloom, and should have plenty of 
water. 

Azaleas should be carefully watered at this season. 

Camellias will now need more care ; the plants should be neatly tied up 
to stakes, and in choice collections all the leaves should be washed with 
the sponge. 

Cinerarias may now be repotted, unless' already done. 

Chinese Primroses may be repotted this month. 

Greenhouse plants, of all kinds, will now need attention; repot all that 
need it, and look carefully after insects. 

Herbaceous plants may be transplanted this month, protecting them 
slightly afterwards with leaves or coarse litter. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. 1. The Blight in the Pear Tree; its cause and a 
remedy for it. By Rev. H. W. Bbechbr. Read before 
the Indiaaa Horticultural Society, and communicated by 
Mr. Beecher. 

The year 1844 will long be remembered for the exten- 
sive ravages of that disease hitherto denominated ^re-6/t^A/. 
Beginning at the Atlantic coast, we have heard of it in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, and as far as Tennessee ; and it is probable that it 
has been felt in every fruit-growing State in the Union 
where the season of 1843 was the same as that west of the 
Alleghany range, namely, cold in spring, dry throughout 
the summer, and a wet and warm fall, with early and sud- 
den winter. 

In Indiana and Ohio the blight has prevailed to such an 
extent as to spread dismay among cultivators; destroying 
entire collections,-— taking half the trees in large orchards, 
— ^affecting both young and old trees, whether grafted or 
seedlings, in soils of every kind. Many have seen the la- 
bor and fond hope of years cut off, in one season, by an 
invisible destroyer, against which none could guard; be- 
cause, in the conflicting opinions, none were certain whether 
the disease was atmospheric, insect or chemical. 

I shall now proceed to describe that blight known in the 
western States, (without pretending to identify it with the 
blight known in New York and New England,) to examine 
the theories proposed for its causation, and to present what 
now seems to me the true cause. 
VOL. X. — NO. xn. 56 
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I. Description. — ^Although the signs of it, as will appear 
in the sequel, may be detected long before the leaves put 
out in the spring, yet its full effects do not begin to appear 
until May, or if the spring be backward, until June. On 
the wood of the last year will be found a point where the 
bark is either dead and dry, or else at the same point the 
bark will be puffed, softened, or sappy with thickened sap, 
— these two appearances indicating only different degrees 
of the same blight. Wherever the bark is dead and dry, 
the limb will flourish above it, make new wood, ripen its 
fruit, but perish the ensuing winter. In the other case, as 
soon as the circulation of the sap becomes active, the point 
described shows signs of disease, the leaf turns to a darker 
brown than is natural to its ordinary decay, being nearly 
black, and the wood perishes. 

The disease, at first, blights the terminal portions of the 
branch; but the affection spreads gradually downwards, 
and sometimes affects the whole trunk. The time from the 
first appearance of the blight to that in which any affected 
part dies, is various ; sometimes two or three weeks, — 
sometimes a day only; and sometimes, but rarely, even a 
few hours consummate the disease. 

On dissecting the branch, the wood is of a dirty, brown- 
ish, yellow color; the sap thick and unctuous, of a sour, 
disagreable odor, like that of a fermented watermelon, or 
the tops of potatoe vines after they have been frosted. In 
still, moist days, where the blight is extensive in an orchard, 
this odor fills th« air, and is disagreeably perceptible at 
some distance from the trees. 

Sometimes the bark bursts, the sap exudes, and runs 
down, turning black ; and its acridity will destroy vegeta- 
tion on which it may drop ; and shoots, at a distance from 
the trunk upon which the rain washes this ichor, will soon 
perish. When we come to treat of the cause of this dis- 
ease, it will be important to remember this malignancy of 
the fluids. 

We are carefully to distinguish these appearances, pecu- 
liar to what I suppose ought to be called winter-blight^ from 
another and a summer-blight. In this last, the leaf is affect* 
ed at first in spots ; gradually the whole leaf turns russet 
color and drops. Along the wood may be seen the hard- 
ened trail as of a slimy insect, of an ash color. The wood 
suffers very little by this summer-blight, and sometimes 
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none. The winter-blight is found on almost all kinds of 
trees. This summer it has affected the apple, the pear, the 
peach, the quince, the English hawthorn, privet, black 
birch, Spanish chesnut, elder, and calycanthus. I enume- 
rate the most of these kinds on the authority of J. H. 
James, of Urbana, Ohio, and C. W. Elliott, of Cincinnati, 
haying observed it myself only on fruit trees. 

II. Theories, — A variety of theories exist as to the causes 
of this disease. Some are mere imaginations ; some are 
only ingenious ; and some so near to what I suppose to be 
the truth, that it is hardly possible to imagine how the dis- 
covery was not made. 

The injury is done in the fall, but is not seen till spring 
or summer, or even the next fall. Thus, six months or a 
year intervene between the cause and the effecty — a suffi- 
cient reason for the difficulty of detecting the origin of the 
evil. 

1. Some have alleged that the rays of the sun, passing 
through vapors which arise about the trees, concentrate 
upon the branches, and destroy them by the literal energy 
of fire. . Were this true, the young and tender shoots would 
suffijr first and most; all pear trees would suffer alike; all 
moist and hot summers would be afiected with blight; her- 
baceous plants would suffer more than ligneous : all of 
which results are contrary .to facts. 

2. Some have supposed the soil to contain deleterious 
substances, or to be wanting in properties necessary to 
health. But in either case such a caiise of the blight ap- 
pjears untrue, when we consider that trees suffer in all soils, 
rich or poor ; that, in the same soil, one tree is blighted 
and the next tree escapes ; that they will flourish for twenty 
years and then blight; that a tree partially diseased recov- 
ers, and thrives for ten or more years without recurrence of 
blight. 

3. It has been attributed to violent and sudden changes 
of temperature in the air and of moisture in the earth ; to 
sudden change from sward to high tillage; and the result is 
stated to be an -'overplus" of sap, or a "surfeit." All 
these causes occur every year ; but the blight does not ev- 
ery year follow them. Changes of temperature, and vio- 
lent changes in the condition of the soil, may be allied 
with the true cause. But when only these things exists no 
blight follows. 
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4. Others have attributed the disease to over stimulation 
by high manuring, or constant tillage ; and it has been said 
that covering the roots with stones and rubbish, or lay- 
ing the orchard down to grass, would prevent the evil. 
Facts warrant no such conclusions. Pear trees in Gibson 
county, Indiana, on a clay soil, with blue slaty subsoil, 
were affected this year more severely than any of which 
we have heard. Pears in southern parts of this State, on 
red clay, where the ground had long been neglected, suf- 
fered as much as along the rich bottom lands of the Wa- 
bash about Yincennes. If there was any difference it was 
in favor of the richest land. About Mooresville, Morgan 
county, Indiana, pears have been generally affected, and 
those in grass lands as much as those in open soils. Aside 
from these facts, it is well known that pear trees do not 
blight in those seasons when they make the rankest growth 
more than in others. They will thrive rampantly for years, 
no evil arising from their luxuriance, and then suddenly 
die of blight. 

6. It has been supposed by a few to be the effect of age, 
the disease beginning on old varieties, and propagated upon 
new varieties by contagion. Were this the true cause, we 
should expect it to be most frequently developed in those 

Sear regions where old varieties most abound. But this 
isease seems to he so little known in England, that Lou- 
don, in his elaborate Encyclopedia of Gardening, does not 
even mention it. Mr. Manning's statement will be given 
farther on, to the same purport. 

6. Insect theory: The confidence with which eastern 
cultivators pronounce the cause to be an insect, has in part 
served to cover up singular discrepancies in the separate 
statements in respect to the ravages, and even the species 
of this destroyer. The Genesee Farmer of July, 1843, 
says, '' the cause of the disease was for many years a mat- 
ter of dispute, and is so still by some persons; but the ma- 
jority are now fully convinced that it is the work of an in- 
sect, {Scolf/ttis pyrL) T. W. Harris, in his work on insects, 
speaks of the minuteness and obscure habits of this insect, 
as *' reasons why it has eluded the researches of those per- 
sons who disbelieve in its existence as the cause of the 
blasting of the limbs of the pear tree.^^ Dr. Harris evi- 
dently supposed, until so late as 1843, that this insect in- 
fested only the pear tree; for he says, ** the discovery of 
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the blight-beetle in the limbs of the apple tree is a new 
fact in natural history ; but it is easily accounted for, be- 
cause this tree belongs not only to the same natural group, 
but also to the same genus as the pear tree. It is not, 
therefore, surprising, that both the pear and the apple tree 
should occasionally be attacked by the same insect." [See 
an article in the Massachusetts Ploughman^ summer of 
1843, quoted in Genesee Farmer^ July, 1843.] 

This insect is said to eat through the alburnum^ the hard 
wood, and even a part of the pith, and to destroy the 
branch by separation of part from part, as a saw would. 
On these facts, which there is no room to question, we 
make two remarks. 

1st. That the blight thus produced is limited^ and proba- 
bly sectional or local. No account has met my eye which 
leads me to suppose that any considerable injury has been 
done by it. Mr. Manning, of Salem, Mass., in the second 
edition of his Book of Fruits^ states that he has never 
" had any trees affected by ii*^ — the blight. Yet his garden 
and nursery has existed for twenty years, and contained 
immense numbers of trees. 

2d. It is very plain that neither Mr. Lowell, originally, 
nor Dr. Harris, nor any who describe the blight as caused 
by the blight-beetle, had any notion of that disease which 
passes by the same name in the middle and western States. 
The blight of the Scolytus pyri is a mere girdling of 
the branches, — a mechanical separation of parts ; and no 
mention is made of the most striking fticts incident to the 
great blight — the viscid unctuous sap; the bursting of the 
bark, through which it issues ; and its poisonous effects on 
the young shoots upon which it drops. 

I do not doubt the insect-blight ; but I am sure that it is 
not our blight. I feel very confident, also, that this blight, 
which from its devastations may be called the great blight, 
has been felt in New England, in connection with the in- 
sect-blight, and confounded with it, and the effects of two 
different causes happening to appear in conjunction, have 
been attributed to one, and the least influential, cause. 
The writer in Pessenden's American Gardener^ (Mr. Low- 
ell 7) says of the blight, *' it is sometimes so rapid in its 
progress, that in a few hours from its first appearance the 
whole tree will appear to be mortally diseased." This is 
not insect-blight ; for did the blight-beetle eat so suddenly 
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around the whole trunk? Now here is a striking appear- 
ance of the great blight, confounded with the minor blight, 
as I think will appear in the sequel. 

This theory has stood in the wa|r of a discovery of the 
true cause of the great blight; for every cultivator has 
gone in search of insects; they have been found in great 
plenty, and in great variety of species, and their harmless 
presencQ ' accused with all the mischief of the season. A 
writer in the Farmer^ s Advocate^ Jamestown, N. C, dis- 
cerned the fire-blight, and traced it to '^ small, red^ pellucid 
insects, briskly moving from place to place on the branch- 
es." This is not the Scolyius pyri of Profc Peck and Dr. 
Harris. 

Dr. Mosher, of Cincinnati, in a letter published in the 
Fartner and Gardener for June, 1844, describes a third in- 
sect, — '* very minute brtywn^colored aphides^ snugly secreted 
in the axilla of every leaf on several small branches ; * * 
most of them were busily engaged with their proboscis in- 
serted through the tender cuticle of this part of the petiole 
of the leaf, feasting upon the vital juices of the tree. The 
leaves being thus deprived of the necessary sap for nour- 
ishment and .elaboration, soon perished, * * while all that 
part of the brdnch and trunk below, dependent upon the 
elaborated sap of the deadened leaves above, shrunk, turned 
black, and dried up.'' — p. 261. 

Lindley, in his work on Horticulture^ p. 42-46, has de- 
tailed experiments illustrating vegetable /^er^ipira^ion, from 
whicli we m&y form an idea of the amount of fluid which 
these "very minute brown-colored aphides" would have to 
drink. A sunflower, three and a half feet high, perspired 
in a very warm day thirty ounces — nearly two pounds; on 
another day, twenty ounces. Taking the old rule, *'a pint 
a pound," nearly a quart of fluid was exhaled by a sun- 
flower in twelve hours ; and the vessels were still inflated 
with a fresh supply drawn from the roots. Admitting that 
the leaves of a fruit tree have a less current of sap than a 
sunflower or a grape vine, yet in the months of May and 
June, the amount of sap to be exhausted by these very mi- 
nute brown aphides, would be so great, that if they drank 
it so suddenly as to cause a tree to die in a day, they 
would surely augment in bulk enough to be discovered 
without a lens. If some one had accounted for the low 
water in the Mississippi, in the summer of 1843, by saying 
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that buffaloes had drunk up all the upper Missouri, and 
cut off the supply, we should be at a loss which most to 
pity, the faith of the narrator, or the probable condition of 
the buffaloes after their feat of imbibition. 

But the most curious results follow these feats of suction. 
The limbs and trunk below shrink and turn black, for want 
of that elaborated sap extracted by the aphides. And yet 
every year we perform artificially this very operation in 
ringing or decortication of branches, for the purpose of ac- 
celerating maturation, or improving the fruit. Every year 
the saw takes off a third, a half, and sometimes more, of a 
living tree ; and the effect is to produce new shoots, not 
death. Is an operation which can be safely performed by 
man, deadly when performed by an insect ? Dr. Mosher 
did not detect the insects without extreme search, and then 
only in cqlonies, on healthy branches. Do whole trees 
wither in a day by the mere suction of such insects? Had 
they been supposed to poison the fluids, the theory would 
be less exceptionable, since poisons in minute quantities 
may be very malignant. 

While we admit a limited mischief of insects, they can 
never be the cause of the prevalent blight of the middle 
and western States, — such a blight as prevailed in and 
around Cincinnati in the summer of 1844,— nor of that 
blight which prevailed in 1832. The blight-beetle, after 
most careful search and dissection, has not been found, nor 
any trace or passage of it. Dn Mosher's insect may be 
set aside without further remark. 

I think that farther observation will confirm the follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

1. Insects are frequently found feeding in various ways 
upon blighted trees, or on trees which afterwards become so. 

2. Trees are fatally blighted on which no insects are dis- 
cerned feeding, — neither aphides nor Scolytus pyri. 

3. Multitudes of trees have such insects on them as are 
in other cases supposed to cause the blight, without a sign 
of blight following. This has been the case in my own 
garden. 

III. Cause of the blight, — The Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety, early in the summer of 1844, appointed a committee 
to collect and investigate facts on the Fire-Blight. While 
serving on this committee, and inquiring in all the pear- 
growing regions, I learned that Reuben Reagan, of Putnam 
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county^ lad., was in possession of much information, and 
supposed himself to have discovered the cause of this evil j 
and to him I am indebted for a first suggestion of the cause. 
Mr. Reagan has for more than twelve years past suspected 
that this disease originated in the fall previous to the sum- 
mer on which it declares itself. During the last winter 
Mr. Reagan predicted the blight, as will be remembered by 
some of his acquaintance in Wayne county, and in his 
pear orchards he marked the trees that would suffer, and 
pointed to the spot which would be the seat of the disease ; 
and his prognostications were strictly verified. After gath-^ 
ering from him all the information which a limited time 
would allow, I obtained from Aaron AUdredge, of this 
place, a nursery-man of great skill, and possessed of care- 
ful, cautious habits of observation, much corroborative in^ 
formation ; and particularly a tabular account of the blight 
for nine years past in his nursery and orchard. 

The spring of 1843 opened early, but cold and wet, until 
the last of May. The summer was both dry and cool, and 
trees made very little growth of new wood. Toward au- 
tumn, however, the drought ceased, copious rains saturated 
the ground, and warm weather started all trees into vigor- 
ous, though late, growth. At this time, while we hoped 
for a long fall and a late winter, on the contrary we were 
surprised by an early and sudden winter, and with unusual 
severity at the very beginning. In this region, much corn 
was ruined and more damaged ; and hundreds of bushels 
of apples were caught on the trees and spoiled, — one culti- 
yator alone losing five hundred bushels. Caught in this 
early winter, what was the condition of fruit trees 7 They 
were making rapid growth, every part in a state of excite- 
ment, the wood unripe, the passages of ascent and descent 
impleted with sap. In this condition, the fluids were sud- 
denly frozen,— the growth instantly checked ; and the 
whole tree, from a state of great excitability, was, by one 
shock, rudely forced into a state of rest. Warm suns, for 
a time, followed severe nights. What would be the effect 
of this freezing and sudden thawing upon the fluids and 
their vessels ? I have been able to find so little written 
upon vegetable morbid anatomy, (probably from the want 
of access to books,) that I can give but an imperfect ac- 
count of the derangement produced upon the circulating 
fluids by congelation. We cannot state the specific changes 
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produced by cold upoa the ascending sap, or on the cambi- 
um, nor upon the elaborated descending current. There is 
reason to suppose that the two latter only suflFer, and prob- 
ably only the last. That freezing and thawing decompo- 
ses the coloring matter of plants is known ; but what other 
decomposition, if any, is effected, I know not. The effect 
of congelation upon the descending sap of pear and apple 
trees, is to turn it to a viscid, unctuous state. It assumes 
a reddish, brown color ; becomes black by exposure to the 
air ; is poisonous to vegetables even when applied upon 
the leaf Whether in some measure this follows all degrees 
of congelation, or only under certain conditions, I have no 
means of knowing. 

The effect of freezing and thawing upon the tissues and 
sap vessels, is better known. Congelation is accompanied 
with expansion ; the tender vessels are either burst or lace- 
rated ; the excitability of the parts is impaired or destroyed ; 
the air is expelled from the aeriferous cavities, and forced 
into the passages for fluids ; and lastly, the tubes for the 
conveyance of fluids are obstructed by a thickening of their 
sides.* The fruit trees, in the fall of 1843, were, then, 
brought into a morbid state, — the sap thickened and dis- 
eased ; the passages lacerated, obstructed, and probably, in 
many instances, burst. The sap elaborated, and now pass- 
ing- down in an injured state, would descend slowly, by 
reason of its inspissation, the torpidity of the parts, and 
the injured condition of the vessels. The grosser parts, 
naturally the most sluggish, would tend to lodge and grad- 
ually collect at the junction of fruit spurs, the forks of 
branches, or wherever the condition of the sap vessels fa- 
vored a lodgment. In some cases the passages are wholly 
obstructed ; in others, only in part. 

At length the spring approaches. In early pruning, the 
cultivator will find, in those trees which will ere long de- 
velop blight, that the knife is followed by an unctuous sap, 
and that the liber is of a greenish yellow color. These 
will be the first signs, and the practised eye may detect 
them long before a leaf is put forth. 

When the season is advanced sufficiently to excite the 
tree to action, the sap will, as usual, ascend by the albur- 

* Lindle/s Horticulture, 81, 82. 
VOL. X. — ^NO. XII. 57 
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num, which has probably been but little injured ; the leaf 
puts out, and no outward sign of disase appears ; nor will 
it appear until the leaf prepares the downward current. 
May, June and July are the months when the growth is 
most rapid, and when the tree requires the most elaborate 
sap; and in these months the blight is fully developed. 
When the descending fluid reaches the point where, in the 
previous fall, a total obstruction had taken place, it is as 
effectually stopped as if the branch were girdled. For the 
sap which had lodged there would, by the winds and sun, 
be entirely dried. This would not be the case if the sap 
was good and the vitality of the wood unimpaired ; but 
were the sap and vessels are both diseased, the sun affects 
the branch on the tree just as it would if severed and lying 
on the ground. There will, therefore, be found on the tree, 
branches with spots where the bark is dead and shrunk 
away below the level of the surrounding bark ; and at 
these points the current downward is wholly stopped. 
Only the otUward part, however, is dead, while the aUmr- 
num, or sap wood, is but partially injured. Through the 
alburnum, then, the sap from the roots passes up, enters 
the leaf, and men are astonished tO; see a branch, seemingly 
dead in the middle, growing thriftily at its extremity. No 
insect-theory can account for this case ; yet it is perfectly 
plain and simple when we consider that there are two cur- 
rents of sap, one of which may be destroyed, and the other, 
for a limited tim£, go on. The blight, under this aspect, is 
nothing but ringing or decortication, effected by diseased 
sap, destroying the parts in which it lodges, and then itself 
drying up. The branch will grow, fruit will set, and fre- 
quently become larger and finfsr flavored than usual. 

But in a second class of cases, the downward current 
comes to a point where the diseased sap had affected only 
a partial lodgment The vitality of the neighboring parts 
was preserved, and the diseased fluids have been undried 
by wind or sun, and remain more or less inspissated. The 
descending current meets and takes up more or less of this 
diseased matter, according to the particular condition of the 
sap. Wherever the elaborated sap passes, after touching 
this diseased region, it will carry its poison along with it, 
down the trunk, and, by the lateral vessels, in toward the 
pith. W^e may suppose that a violence which would des- 
troy the health of the outer parts, would, to some degree, 
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rupture the inner sap -vessels. By this, or by some un- 
known way, the diseased sap is taken into the inner, up- 
ward current, and goes into the general circulation. If it 
be in a diluted state, or in small quantities, languor and 
decline will be the result ; if in large quantities, and con- 
centrated, the branch will die suddenly, and the odor of it 
will be that of frost-bitten vegetation. All the different de- 
grees of mortality result from the quantity and quality of 
the diseased sap which is taken into circulation. In con- 
clusion, then, where, in one class of cases, the feculent 
matter was, in the fall, so virulent as to destroy the parts 
where it lodged, and was then dried by exposure to wind 
and sun, the branch above will live, even through the sum- 
mer, but perish the next winter ; and the spring afterwards, 
standing bare amid green branches, the cultivator may sup- 
pose the branch to have blighted that spring, although the 
cause of death was seated eighteen months before. When, 
in the other class of cases, the diseased sap is less virulent 
in the fall, but probably growing worse through the spring, 
a worse blight ensues, and a more sudden mortality. 

I will mention some proofs of the truth of this explana- 
tion. 

1. The two great blight years throughout this region, 
1832 and 1844, were preceded by a summer and fall such 
as I have described. In the autumns of both 1831 and 
1843, the orchards were overtaken by a sudden freeze 
while in a fresh-growing state ; and in both cases the con- 
sequence was excessive destruction the ensuing spring and 
summer. 

2. In consequence of this diagnosis, it has been found 
practicable to predict the blight six months before its devel- 
opment. The statement of this fact, on paper, may seem 
a small measure of proof; but it would weigh much with 
any candid man to be told, by an experienced nurseryman, 
this is such a fall as will make blight ; to be taken, dur- 
ing the winter, into the orchard, and told, this tree has 
been struck at the junction of these branches ; that tree is 
not at all affected; this tree will die entirely the next sea- 
son ; this tree will go first on this side, &c., and to find, 
afterwards, the prediction verified. 

3. This leads me to state separately, the fact, that, after 
such a fall, blighted trees may be ascertained during the 
process of late winter or early spring pruning. 
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In pruning before the sap begins to rise freely, no sap 
should follow the knife in a healthy tree. But in trees 
which have been affected with blight, a sticky, viscid sap 
exudes from the wound. 

4. Trees which ripen their wood and leaves early, are 
seldom affected. This ought to eUcit careful observation ; 
for, if found true, it will be an important element in deter- 
mining the value of varieties of the pear in the middle and 
western States, where the late and warm autumns render or- 
chards more liable to winter blight than N. England orchards. 
An Orange Bergamot, grafted upon an apple stock, had 
about run out ; it made a small and feeble growth, and cast 
its leaves in the summer of 1843, long before frost. It 
escaped the blight entirely ; while young trees, and of the 
same kind, (I believe,) standing about it, and growing vig- 
orously till the freeze, perished the next season. I have 
before me a list of more than fifty varieties, growing in the 
orchard of Aaron Alldredge, of this place, and their history 
since 1836 ; and so far as it can be ascertained, late-grow- 
ing varieties are the ones, in every case, subject to blight ; 
and of those which have always escaped, the most part 
are known to ripen leaf and wood early. 

5. Wherever artificial causes have either produced or 
prevented a growth so late as to be overtaken by a freeze, 
blight has, respectively, been felt qr avoided. Out of 200 
pear trees, ohly four escaped, in 1832, in the orchard of Mr. 
Reagan. These four had, the previous spring, been trans- 
planted^ and had made little or no growth during summer 
or fall. If, however, they had recovered themselves, dur- 
ing the summer, so as to grow in the autumn, transplant- 
ing would have had just the other effect ; as was the case 
in a row of pear trees, transplanted by Mr. Alldredge in 
1843. They stood still through the summer and made 
growth in the fall, — were frozen, — and in 1844 manifested 
severe blight. Mr. Alldredge's orchard affords another in- 
structive fact. Having a row of the St. Michael pear (of 
which any cultivator might have been proud,) standing 
close by his stable, he was accustomed, in the summer of 
1843, to throw out, now and then, manure about them, to 
force their growth. Under this stimulus they were making 
excessive growth when winter-struck. Of all his orchard, 
they suffered, the ensuing summer, the most severely. Of 
twenty-two trees, twelve were affected by the blight, and 
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eight entirely killed. Of seventeen trees of the Bell pear, 
eleven suffered, but none were killed. All in this region 
know the vigorous habit of this tree. Of eight Crassane 
Bergamo t, (a late grower,) five were affected and two 
killed. In an orchard of 325 trees of 79 varieties, one in 
seven blighted, 25 were totally destroyed. Although a mi- 
nute observation was not made on each tree, yet, as a gen-" 
eral fact, those which suffered were trees of a full habit 
and of a late growth. « 

6. Mr. White, a nurseryman near Mooresville, Morgan 
county, Indiana, in an orchard of from 150 to 200 trees, 
had not a single case of the blight in the year 1844, though 
all around him its ravages were felt. What were the facts 
in this case? His orchard is planted on a mound-like piece 
of ground ; is high, of a sandy, gravelly soil : earlier by a 
week than nursery soils in this county ; and in the summer 
of 1843 bis trees grew through the summer ; wound up 
and shed their leaves early in the fall, and during the warm 
spell made no second growth. The orchard, then, that 
escaped, was one on such a soil as ensured an early growth, 
so that the winter fell upon ripened wood. 

7. It may be objected, that if the blight began in the new 
and growing wood, it would appear there; whereas the 
seat of the evil, i. e. the place where the bark is diseased 
or dead, is lower down and on old wood. Certainly, it 
should be ; for the returning sap falls some ways down be- 
fore it effects a lodgment. 

8. It might be said that spring-frosts might produce this 
disease. But in the spring of 1834, in the last of May, 
after the forest trees were in full leaf, there came frost so 
severe as to cut every leaf; and to this day the dead tops 
of the beach attest the power of the frost. But no blight 
occurred that year in orchard, garden or nursery. 

9. It may be asked why forest- trees do not suffer. To 
some extent they do. But usually the dense shade pre- 
serves the moisture of the soil, and favors an equal growth 
during the spring and summer ; so that the excitability of 
the tree is spent before autumn, and it is' going to rest 
when frost strikes it. 

10. It may be inquired why fall-growing shrubs are not 
always blighted, since many kinds are invariably caught 
by the frost in a growing state. 

I reply, first, that we are not to say that every tree or 
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shrub suffers from cold in the same manner. We assert it 
of fruit-trees because it has been observed ; it must be as- 
serted of other trees only when ascertained. 

I reply more particularly, that a mere frost is not sup- 
posed to do the injury. The conditions under which blight 
is supposed to originate are,* a growing state of the tree, a 
sudden freeze^ and sudden thawing. 

We would here add, that many things are yet to be as- 
certained before this theory can be considered as settled ; 
as, the actual state of the sap after congelation, ascertained 
by experiment ; the condition of sap-vessels, as ascertained 
by dissection ; whether the congelation, or the thawing, or 
both, produce the mischief; whether the character of the 
sesison folhwing the fall-injury may not materially modify 
the malignancy of the disease ; seasons that are hot, moist 
and cloudy, propagating the evil ; and others dry, and cool, 
restraining growth and the disease. It is to be hoped that 
these points will be carefully investigated, not by conjec- 
ture, but by scientific processes. 

11. We have heard it objected, that trees grafted in the 
spring blight in the graft during the summer. If the stock 
had been affected in the fall, blight would arise from it; if 
the scion had, in common with the tree from which it was 
cut, been injured, blight must arise from it. 

Blight is frequently caused in the nursery ; and the cul- 
tivator, who has brought trees from a distance, and with 
much expense, has scarcely planted them before they show 
blight and die. 

12. It is objected, that while only a single branch is at first 
affected, the evil is imparted to the whole tree; not only to 
the wood of the last year, but to the old branches. 1 re- 
ply, that if a single branch only should be affected by fall- 
frost, and be so severely affected as to become a repository 
of much malignant fluid, it might gradually enter the sys- 
tem of the whole tree, through the circulation. This fact 
shows why cutting is a partial remedy; every diseased 
branch removed, removes so much poison ; it shows also 
why cutting from belmo the seat of the disease (as if to fall 
below the haunt of a supposed insect,) is beneficial. The 
farther the cut is made from that point where the sap has 
clogged the passages, the less of it will remain to enter the 
circulation. 

13. Trees of great vigor of constitution, in whose system 
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bat little poison exists, may succeed after a while in reject- 
ing the evil, and recover. Where much enters the system, 
the tree must die ; and with a suddenness proportioned to 
the amount of poison circulated. 

14. A rich and dry soil would be likely to promote early 
growth, and the tree would finish its work in time ; but a 
rich and moist soil, by forcing the growth, would prepare 
the tree for blight ; so that rich soils may prevent or pre- 
pare for the blight, and the difference will be the difference 
of the respective soils in producing an early instead of a 
late growth. 

lY. Remedy, — So long as the bUght was belived to be of 
insect-origin, it appeared totally irremediable. If the fore- 
going reasoning be found correct, it will be plain that the 
scourge can onl y be occasional ; that it may be in a degree 
prevented ; and to some extent remedied where it exists. 

1. We should begin by selecting for pear orchards a 
warm, light, rich, dry and early soil. This will sucure an 
early growth and ripe wood before winter sets in. 

2. So soon as observation has determined what kinds are 
naturally early growers and early-ripeners of wood, such 
should be selected ; as they will be least likely to come un- 
der those conditions in which blight occurs. 

3. Wherever orchards are already planted ; or where a 
choice in soils cannot be had, the cultivator may know by 
the last of August or September, whether a fall-growth is 
to be expected. To prevent it, I suggest immediate root- 
pruning. This will benefit the tree at any rate, — and 
will probably, by immediately restraining growth, prevent 
blight. 

•4. Whenever blight has occurred, I know of no remedy 
but free and early cutting. In some cases it will remove 
all diseased matter ; in some it will alleviate only ; but in 
bad blight, there is neither in this, nor in any thing else 
that I am aware of, any remedy. 

There are two additional subjects, with which I shall 
clos.e this paper. 

1. This blight is not to be confounded with tointer-kiU- 
ing. In the winter of either 1837 or 1838, in March a 
deep snow fell, (in this region,) and was immediately fol- 
lowed by brilliant sun. Thousands of nursery trees per- 
ished in consequence, but without putting out leaves, or 
lingering. It is a familiar fact to orchardists, that severe 
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cold, followed by warm suns, produce a bursting of the 
bark along the trunk ; but usually at the surface of the 
ground. 

2. I call the attention of cultivators to the disease of the 
peach tree, called " The Yellows." I have not spoken of 
it as the same disease as the blight in the pear and the ap- 

Ele, only because I did not wish to embarrass this subject 
y too many issues. I will only say, that it is the opinion 
of the most intelligent cultivpttors among us, that the yel- 
lows are nothing but the development of the blight accord- 
ing to the peculiar habits of the peach tree. I mention it, 
that observation may be directed to the facts. 

Henry W. Beecher. 
Oct. 1844. 



Art. II. Floriculiiiral and Botanical Notices of New 
Plants, figured in foreign periodicals ; with Remarks on 
those recently ifitroduced to, or originated in, American 
gardens, and additional information upon plants already 
in cultivation. 

Edwards'' s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Gar- 
den and Shrubbery. Each number containing from six to 
eight plates ; with additional miscellaneous information, 
relative to new plants. In monthly numbers ; 3^. plain^ 
3^, Gd colored. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering 
Plants. Each number containing four colored plates. 
Monthly, 2^. 6d. each. Edited by J. Paxton, gardener to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Gardener^ s Chronicle, a stamped newspaper of Rural 
Economy and General News. Edited by Prof Lindley. 
Weekly. Price 6rf. each. 

Curtis^ s Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, 
&c. &c. Conducted by Samuel Curtis, F. L. S. The 
descriptions by Sir Wm. Jackson Hooker, K. H. LL.D. 
F. R. A. and L. S., &c. &c. Vol. XVII. No. 214. New 
Series. October 1, 1844. London. 

Curtis' s Botanical Magazine. — This accurate and beau- 
tiful work offers in the present number, for October, five 
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figures, and corresponding descriptions, of rare and splen- 
did plants ; and, as a single number, is unusually attractive 
in itself, on account of the plates. First, we are presented 
with a gorgeous Orchidaceous — of which, it is said, " noth- 
ing can exceed the beauty and delicacy of the blossoms of 
this plant, as they appeared in the Orchidaceous-house ojf 
the Royal Botanic (hardens in the early spring of 1844, 
continuing too, in great perfection, for several weeks. Per- 
haps it is the most lovely of ils tribe, and deficient only in 
foliage, which here can scarcely be distinguished from the 
stem, either in form or color. ^' From its Sanscit name its 
generic title is derived, viz. : Vanda, while the character of 
the stem furnishes the specific, — teres; the Quill-leaved 
Vanda. — {Lvndley's Gen, and Sp. Orchid, p. 217. Bot. 
Reg.y t. 1809.) Indeed, judging from the plate, we scarce- 
ly could conceive of a more singularly attractive blossom- 
ing production ; and were we not in some little degree ac- 
quainted with the bizarre character of the epiphytes of the 
tropics, we might reasonably entertain some doubts regard- 
ing its described merits. The great size of the flowers, 
and, borne on lateral pedicels five or six of these, "of the 
most delicate waxy texture," the sepals of which are near- 
ly white, with a rosy tint : the spreading petals of deep 
rose color, with pale, almost white, margins ; the lip spreaa- 
ing, three-lobed, variegated with yellow and rose color, 
spotted and streaked with red ; its stem round, terete, and 
leaves terete and also elongate, obtuse, dark-green, with a 
depressed line on their upper side, forming a contrast at 
once apparent, while the tout ensemble is striking. 

Native of the Burmese empires, and under culture grows 
well in a moist stove, suspended to a branch or piece of 
wood. 

Next, we have a pretty Cactus, known only in the gar- 
dens and in catalogues as Echinoc&ctus concinnus, and 
for the first time published as a distinct species, unless 
Echinoc&ctus orthoc&nthus Link and Otto, — Pfieffer^s 
Enumerated Ca^t p. 53, be its synonym. It is a small 
plant, two inches high, and three or three and a half inches 
diameter, globose, depressed remarkably at the top, side 
deeply and regularly ribbed ; spines eight or ten, bristle- 
shaped, spreading in a stellate manner; flowers one or two, 
generally from the border of the depressed summit, large, 
handsome ; petals numerous spreading, yellow, with a dark 
VOL. X. — ^No. xn. 68 
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red streak down the centre. Cultivated for several years 
at Kew, where it flowers in March and April. 

The many species and varieties of the Cactea, increasing 
every day by importation from foreign habitats and from 
multiplication from seeds, hybridizing and the like, render 
the study of them more and more difficult, and nothing but 
good figures can assist the student in unravelling the intri- 
cacies of such a diverse group, and though diverse, yet 
passing from one into the other by minute characters. 

A fragrant, rather large white-flowering (turning to rose 
color on age) herbaceous plant, with pinnatifid leaves, and 
a stem branched from the root, rather pretty, we should 
think, is depicted on the 4116 plale as Chabrae^a runcinkta, 
named by De Candolle in compliment to Chabrey of Gene- 
va, author of " Omnium Stirpium, Sciogrophia, 1666." 
Dr. Hooker feels satisfied that it is Leucheria runcinkta of 
Dr. Gillies, and hardly distinct from that genus, though 
placed in ChabraB^a by the lamented De Candolle. A native 
of the Andes, Chili. 

On the 4117 plate is a fine herbaceous plant, tuberous 
rooted, native of South Africa, whose reddish-purple flow- 
ers remind us of Lophospermum erubescens, though to- 
tally unlike in habit and character. Its root is large, soli- 
tary and globose, from the top of which, elevated above the 
ground, is produced a stem, soon dividing into stout, succu- 
lent branches, bearing opposite leaves; its showy flowers 
in the leaf- axils. It is Ptcrodiscus speciosus Hooker: a 
stove plant, flowering at Knomsley in May, 1844; and cer- 
tainly, we should think, very desirable. 

New species of Brugsm^nsia have been known and dis- 
persed under the names B. parviflora and B. floribunda, 
which in fact have nothing to do with that genus, and be- 
long, indeed, to a showy shrub, so botanically rare, that it 
was known only to JRviz and Pavon, who called it, in 
compliment to Don George Juan and Don Antonio Ulloa, 
(two distinguished Spaniards, sent in Condamine to South 
America, to measure a degree of the meridian,) Juanulloa 
parasitica Flora Peruviaua, 2. p. 47, tab. 185. It is beau- 
tifully figured on the 4118 plate of this present number. 
Notwithstanding it is parasitic, or rather an epiphyte, 
growing naturally upon the trunks of trees, in woods in 
Peru, it flourishes freely, planted in earth and kept moist as 
a stove plant, flowering, at least at Kew, in the summer 
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months. Natural order, Solanese. Compare also PaxtmUs 
Magazine of Botany^ Vol. 9, with a figure. 

Who does not acimire the curious thunbergias — lovely 
twining plants, fitted for the greenhouse, parlor, or for sum- 
mer, for outdoor culture? Of these, we have already T. 
alJita, with pale yellow flowers; its variety aurantiaca, 
with dark orange blossoms; and that other most delicate 
variety 41 ba, with pure and soft white flowers ; all bearing 
a dark spot in the centre, produced by the purple throat of 
the corolla. [We would also name a fourth variety, T. 
alkta, var. Fryeri, yellow with a white throat, distinct and 
a most desirable addition. It flowered in our collection the 
past summer. — Ed.] 

But how shall we describe the splendor of a new, large 
flowered, purple-blue species, the throat of whose corol is 
golden yellow, the edge of which, spreading on the corolla, 
gives it the specific name of Golden-eyed — then a lighter 
blue tint deepening into dark purplish blue? What shall 
we say of this, promising to eclipse all the others, both in 
splendor and facility of cultivation; ** readily increased 
by cuttings, soon flowering, and bearing a succession of 
blossoms, to compensate for the short duration of each in- 
dividual one?" 

This new species was introduced into England from 
Sierra Leone; and we are happy to be able to add, that, by 
the exertions and zeal of Mr. C. M. Hovey, a living plant, 
brought by himself from the collections of England, has 
reached this vicinity in safety. We trust to see this mag- 
nificent floral gem, in full vigor, beneath the ardent temper- 
ature of our summer, during the next season. That it will 
meet with a most cordial reception, we entertain no doubt, 
especially after seeing the figure of it on plate 4119, where 
it is delineated as Thunb6rgia chrysops Hooker. 

With these two species, viz., T. alkta, and its two varie- 
ties, aurantiaca and &lba, and with the subject of the pres- 
ent remarks, a most elegant group of climbing plants may 
be formed, and the merits of all will be better known and 
appreciated, we are confident, through the splendor of 
Thunb6rgia chrysops. — ^J. L. R. 
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Englahd. 

English Dahlia ExlMtionsfor 1844.— Always desiroos of giving our 
ainateur friends and lovers of the dahlia all the information in relation to 
ttiis beautiful flower, we present below a brief account of one of the 
greatest dahlia exhibitions held in England this year. And we are ensr 
bled to do this, not from newspapers and periodicals, but from our own 
notes taken on the spot It was highly gratifying to us that we Were 
so fortunate as to be in London when Uiis exhibition took place. During 
the whole of the early part of September, we were absent on the Conti- 
nent, and when we returned the dahlia season was then nearly over. We 
urived just in time to be present at the grand exhibition in Baker street, 
the last one which took place in the vicinitv of London. A few days 
afterwards many of the plants were destroyed by frost 

The season of 1844 in England, as well as our own countiT, has been 
unfavorable to the dahlia ; dry weather throughout nearly the whole of 
August and September prevented the formation of strong buds, and a 
larger portion of the flowers were small and imperfect ; owing also to the 
dry season the plants were in many places attacked by the thrips, and 
severely injured. A less number of aahlia exhibitions have been held 
the present year than for two or three seasons previous ; this is in a de- 
gree, no doubt, owing to the breaking up of the Metropolitan Society of 
Florists, who were the first to bring the dahlia to the perfection which it 
has arrived within a few years. When this interest ceases among the 
principal growers around the metropolis, less zeal is felt in its cultivation 
in the provincial towns. 

The Exhibition took place at the Bazaar in Baker street, Portman 
square, London. It was got up by the exertions of the principal cultiva- 
tors, among whom were Messrs. Widnall, Brown, Girling, Atwell & 
firown, Eevnes, Harrison, Sorrel, Brag, Stein, Turner, Whale, Sparry, 
Hansard, Edwards, Low, Mitchell, — each one subscribing a certain sum 
to.be awarded in prizes. 

The dahlias exnibited were not very numerous, nor, as |l whole, of re- 
markable beauty. The stands occupied three tables about forty feet long 
^ch, one being filled principally with seedlings. We did not note down 
all the entries. The room was to be open at one o'clock ; but owing to 
the \9Tge number of seedlings, the judges were not then enabled to make 
up theu" awards ; this occupying so much time the public were admitted, 
and the awards completed afterwards. After some delay the stands were 
all duly ticketed with the name of the grower, and the names of the 
flowers added, when, in company with Mr. Brown, we looked over some 
of the most prominent stands. 

The 1st, 2d and 3d best stands of 524 blooms, nurserymen's class, were 
as follows : — 
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Ist Prize to tfr. Brotm, of Slough, for Indispensable, Mrs. Shelley, 
Springfield Rival, Phenomenon, Orange Superb, Blue Bonnett, Admiral 
Stopford, Duchess of Richmond, Standard of Perfection, Le Grand Bau- 
dine. Great Mogul, Essex Triumph, Nonpariel, Beauty of the Plain, Sir 
ft. Sale, Metella, Eclipse (WidnalFs), Lady Antrobus, Pickwick, Presi- 
dent of the West, Alexander, Victory of Sussex, Competitor, Phoenix. ^ 

2d Prize to Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, for Prince of Waterloo, Le 
Grand Baudine, President of the West, Mari^ Mrs. Shelley, Antagonist, 
Essex Triumph, Nonpareil, Phenomenon, Lady Antrobus, Duchess of Rich- 
mond, Andrew Hofer, Princess Royal (Hudson's), Lady Harland, Compet- 
itor, Admiral Stopford, Emma Noke, Victory of Sussex, Standard of Per- 
fection, Perpetual Grand, Bermonsdy Bee, £clipse (WidnalPs), Bumham 
Hero, Sir J. Richardson. 

3d Prize to Mr. Girling, for Mrs. Shelley, Lady Harland, Admiral 
Stopford, Phenomenon, Jehu, Antagonist, Bermonsdy Bee, Princess Royal 

Sludson's), Crimson Perfection, Standard of Perfection, Prince of Wales, 
ope, Andrew Hofer, Beauty of the Plain, Nutwich, Rob Roy, Consola- 
tion, Lady Antrobus, President of the West, Eclipse (Widnall's), Rem- 
brandt, Queen of Roses, Essex Triumph, Springfield Rival. 

4th Prize to Mr. Bragg, but we had not time to complete the list of 
names. 

The principal part of these varieties were in the stands of eighteen, 
twelve and six blooms. Mr. Girling exhibited a stand of twenty-four 
fancy dahlias, comprising several very showy ones, and a portion of them 
quite worthless ; the best were, Oakley's Surprise, Alba Purpurea Su- 

eirba. Purpurea Alba, Susianna, Belle du Donk, (?) Miss Watson, Mad. 
illiez. Butterfly, Madam Chauviere, and Madam de Schaunenfield. 

After a careful inspection of all the flowers in the prize stands, we '" .- 
down the following as the best of each color: — 

fFhiUy Antagomst ; yellow, Cleopatra (new) ; row, Mrs. Shelley ; dat» 
Essex Triumph ; purpUj Bermonsdy Bee ; scarlet, Essex Champion ; ma- 
roon, Raphael ; tipped^ Bridesmaid ; lilac, Lady Harland ; crimson, Stand- 
ard of Perfection ; ofunge, Orange Superb ; nd, Nonpariel ; dctrk shaded^ 
Alexander. 

The stands of seedlings numbered about twenty -five, and contained 
many very rood flowers, with others ouite ordinary. 

Twentjr-four blooms were shown of Cleopatra, a fine deep yellow one, 
of ffood size and form, well up on the centre. Eighteen blooms of a red 
damia, similar in color to Red Rover, but of good form and petal, without 
name. Six blooms of Brown's Orlando, of a pale lilac, a desirable color, 
form good but petal too coarse. Six blooms of Duke of York, a pale 
yellow, similar to Primrose. Six blooms of Marchioness of Ormond, 
white with bold top of violet, fine form and petal, well up in the centre. 
Six blooms of Beeswing, a red one, form good, centre well up. Six 
blooms Brown's Arethusa, rich violet purple, petals too crowded, but a 
good flower. Six blooms of a white one by Mr. Heale, petal thin but 
color pure. Six blooms Dodd's Marc Antony, rich deep yellow, good 
form. Six blooms of Beauty of Enfield, lilac rose, good. Six blooms of 
a tipped one by Mr. Girling, similar to Oakley's Surprise, color deeper 
and richer, form excellent Many other seedlings were shown ; of some 
only one bloom, and of others six ; but they were generally under private 
marks, and many will require anotiier years trial. The most desirable of 
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these seedlings are Duke of York, Orlando, Marchioness of Ormond, Cleo- 
patra, Arethusa, Beeswing, Marc Antony, and the tipped seedling of Mr. 
Girling. 

Though somewhat disappointed in the exhibition not being as extensive 
as we expected, and with a less number of fine blooms than we had sup- 
posed would have been shown, jet we were pleased at being present 
*The mode of showing dahlias, which we have given in a previous volume, 
(IV. p. 281,) is difierent from that adopted by our own Horticultural So- 
cieties. The. flowers are there showo in stands of six, twelve, eighteen, 
twenty-four or more blooms ; these stands are made of a single board, 
with holes at proper distances, (about four inches,) through which the 
stems of the dahlias are inserted into phials of water, and 3ie blooms lie 
quite flat upon tlie board. To us this had a set and stifl* appearance, not 
so pleasing as our plan of showing in bottles in stands ; the back petals 
of the flower are oflen flattened, and the hemispheral form of the bloom 
we thought to be injured; the plan, however, is well adapted to the car- 
riaore of the flowers, as they are often brought one or two hundred miles. 

At four o'clock the exhibitors, amateurs and judges sat down to a din- 
ner, at which Mr. Glenny, the editor of the Gardener's Gcattte, presided. 
The dahlia and dahlia shows were discussed, and the occasion appeared 
to be one of much good feeling. Ed. 
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Owing to our absence abroad, we had not the gratification of witnessing 
the very fine exhibitions which have taken place in Boston, Salem ana 
New York. The Report of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has 
already been given ; that of the Essex County Natural History Society 
will be found below ; but that of the American Institute we have not yet 
seen in print They were, we believe, all remarkably fine, particularly in 
the specimens of fruit, which probably were never seen in so great quan- 
tity, or so large and beautiful. The Cincinnati Horticultural Society had 
a fine exhibition, af which we annex a short account 

We congratulate our friends upon the rapid spread of Horticultural 
Associations, of which these reports are the evidence, especially in the 
West, where there is such a field for improvement 

Essex County Natural History Societt's Exhibitions. — ^Weekly 
exhibitions of fruits and flowers have been held, on Wednesdays,.at the 
HaJl of the Essex County Natural History Society, from May to Septem- 
ber, inclusive ; they have been well sustained, and manifest an increased 
taste for the cultivation of choice flowers and delicious fruits in our city 
and immediate vicinity. 

Annexed is a brief abstract of the principal varieties of flowers and 
fruits exhibited ; the names of the contributors, and a particular enumera- 
tion of the varieties are omitted, as the insertion would occupy too much 
space in the pages of your valuable Magazine. 
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Of the garden and greenhouse flowers, the rost stands very conspicu- 
ous. Since the introduction of the Bourbons, Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Perpetuals into our gardens, the period of exhibiting this favorite flower 
is not conflned to one or two weeks in June, but is extended throughout 
the season, till frost, and the dreary winds of autumn, check all vegeta- 
tion. Our stands, during the whole season, have been well filled with 
new and choice varieties of this plant, which ere lonff will rival the dahlia 
in our autumnal exhibitions. About 400 varieties have been exhibited, 
among which were the following new ones, viz. : Alice Leroy, D'Orleans, 
H^l^ne Mauget, Louise Colet, Unique de Provence, and twenty other va- 
rieties of the Moss. Also Emerance, New Globe Hip, Charles Duval, 
Coupe d'Hebe, Great Western, New Village Maid, Rubifolia Superba, 
Baltimore Belle, Perpetual Pink, Queen of the Prairies, and Noisette, 
Cloth of Gold, &c. &c. 

P<tonit8. — Tree or Moutan, viz. : papaver^cea, p. Bankstce, p, r6sea, 
a seedling very double, large, and nearly white. About 40 varieties of 
the herbaceous kinds, amon? which were P6ttsu, R^evestt, Richards6nu, 
8peci6sa striata, form6sa, iStea alba, Victoire Modesto, «Sz.c., with about 
20 seedlings. 

The flowering trees, shrubs and climbing plants were fully represented 
in the difierent varieties of honeysuckle, clematis, glycine, bignonia, 
euonymus, acacia, hibiscus, viburnum, shepardia, liriodendron, catalpa, 
magnolia, &c. ; also tlie herbaceous plants, as the lupinus, phlox, lychins, 
digitalis, delphinium, dictamnus, hypericuro, &c. 

Carnations, pinks, picotees, pansies, tulips, lilies, &.C., — a great variety 
and many fine specimens. 

Dahlias. — Of these, during the latter part of the season, many choice 
and beautiful varieties were exhibited, — this flower forming a conspicu- 
ous part of the floral display at the annual exhibition, and nearly all the 
varieties shown at the weekly exhibitions were there exhibited ; for a 
particular account we must refer the reader to the report herewith appen- 
ded. 

Among the flowers not otherwise enumerated under any of the forego- 
ing heads, was a fine plant of Ziilium lancifblium punct^tum, containing 
several beautiful flowers ; two flowers of the C^reus grandifl6rus: they 
bloomed late in the evening preceding, and continued expanding during 
the next forenoon, until nearly the close of the exhibition. A beautiful 
spike of Yucca filament6sa, C^reus speciosissimus, Ackermann, with sev- 
eral choice seedlings ; Echinocactus Eyri^sii, &c. &c. 

The native plants, as usual, have held a conspicuous place at all our 
exhibitions. Among them were the beautiful Polygala paucifdlia and the 
delicate lAnn<ch borealis, from the woods of Essex ; Kalmta latifblia and 
Magn61uz glai!ica, from Gloucester ; Sabb^tta chloroides* and Z«ilium su- 
perb um, from Barnstable County ; also Rfaod6ra canadensis, Aralea vis- 
c6sa, Lob^lta cardinMis, Orchis grandifl6ra, Arelh^ksa bulb6sa, C&lla pa- 
Idstris, Cymbidium pulch^llum, &c. 

Fruits. — The display of apples^ this season, has been uncommonly 
fine ; the specimens were very large and fair. The following varieties 
have been exhibited, viz. : Early Harvest, Early Rivers, Summer Pear- 
main, Early Bough, Dodge's Early Red, Early Red Margaret, Williams's 
Summer, Red Astracan, Knowles's Early, Tetofski, Summer Queen, Red 
Juneating, Sopsavine, Hawthomden, Charlomoski, Irish Peach, Orne's 
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Early, Sweet Paradise, Newton Pippin, Putnam's Harvey, Early Golden 
Sweet, Striped June, Duchesse of Oldenburg, Red, Sweet (WetherelPs,} 
Siberian Crab, Porter, Hillar's Greening, High Top Sweeting, Red ana 
Green Sweeting, Higginson or Jenks's Striped Green Sweeting, Jersev 
Sweet, Summer Rose, Benoni, Dutch Codlin, Maiden Blush, Woolman^ 
Harvest, Spice Sweet. 

Pears. — Amre Joannet, Petit Muscat, Madeleine, Muscat Robert, Cath- 
erine, (?) Jargonelle, Rousselet Hatif, Bergamotte d'Ete, Blood^ood, En- 
flish Red Cheek, (?) Sugar Top, Dunbarton, Fin or d'Et^, Julienne, (?) 
Impress of Summer, Pondante d'Et6, Nouvelle Mabille, Skinless, August 
Muscat, Passans du Portufiral, Summer Franc R^al, Rostiezer, Prospect 
Hill, Williams's Bon Chretien, Limon, (Van Mons,) Vallee Franche, 
Summer Rose, St Ghislain, Dearborn's Seedling, Lansac, (?) Hooper's 
Bill boa, Washington, Elizabeth, Sugar. 

Strawberries. — ^Early Virginia, Aberdeen Seedling, Wood, Methven 
Castle, (?) Duke of Kent, Roseberty, Royal Scarlet, Mulberry, Hovey's 
Seedling, Bishop's Orange. 

Grapes. — Black Hamburg, Early Muscadine, Zinfindal, Sweetwater, 
White Frontignac, White Chasselas, Black Prolific, Chasselas Bar sur 
Aube, Black Portugal, Chasselas. 

Nectarines. — Golden, Elruge. 

Peaches. — Royal George Clingstone, New Jersey Grosse Mignonne, 
Crawford's Late, Coolidge's Favorite, Noblesse, Eiarly York, Gilman's 
Early, Surpasse, Marie Louise, Grosse Mignonne, Early Crawford. 

Chirries. — English Morello, Belle Magnifique, Mazzards, Richardson's 
Late Red, Sweet Montmorency, Ox Heart, May Duke, Seedling by Dr. 
Nichols, Manning's Early Black Heart, Madison Bigarreau, Roberts's Red 
Heart, Black Heart, Black Tartarean, Seedling by J. M. Ives, Holman's 
Duke, White Bigarreau, Elton, Downton, While Heart, Napoleon, Honey 
Heart, Plumstone Morello, Downer's Late Red, Seedlin? Bigarreau, Man- 
ning's Fine Red, Hyde's Red Heart, Manning's White Mazzard. 

Kaspherries. — Franconia, Ohio Ever-bearing. 

Currants. — Champagne, White Scotch, White and Red Dutch. 

Plums. — Myrobalan, Cheston or Matchless, Rivers's Seedling, Italian 
Damask, Violet Hatif, Caledonian or Nectarine, Lawrence's Favorite, 
Morocco, Early Orleans, Pond's Italian Damask, (?) Peters's Golden Yel- 
low, Green Gage, English Wheat, Mogul, Huling's Superb, Drap d'Or, 
Goliah, Blue Gage, Prince's Imperial, Sharp's Emperor, Bolmar's Wash- 
ington, Blue Plum, Orleans, By field, Brevoort's Purple, Kirke'8,Lucombe's 
Nonsuch, Bingham, Diamond, Isabella, Magnum Bonum, Lombard, Dana's 
Yellow, Violet Perdrigon, Cruger's Scarlet, Scarlet Gage of Danvers, 
Azure Hatif, (?) Red Orleans, Pond's Seedling, Horse, El%, English Or- 
leans, Royal de Tours, Columbian, Smith's Orleans. ^The display of plums 
has been uncommonly fine this season ; a greater variety, and more beau- 
tiful specimens, have never perhaps been exhibited before in this city. 

Gooseberries. — Seven varieties. 

Mdons. — Green Citron, Water, &c. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of Fruits and Flowen, at the Hall of 
the Essex County Natural History Society, took place on Wednesday and 
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Thursday, Sept 11th and 12th, 1844. On examining the following re- 
port, we find that the whole number of contributors are 117, of which 2 
are residents of South Reading, 1 of Marblehead, 2 of Lynn, 6 of Bev- 
erly, 9 of Danvers, and the remaining 97 of our city. The number of 
varieties of fruit exhibited are 426. Of these, 188 pears, 116 apples, 
42 plums, 43 peaches, 17 grapes, 12 melons, 2 tigs, 2 nectarines, 2 quinces, 
1 nuts, 1 strawberries. The number of the varieties of flowers cannot be 
so exactly ascertained, but it is estimated to be about 400. Of these, 200 
are dahlias, 100 roses, 75 other garden and greenhouse plants, and 25 na- 
tives of our fields, woods and meadows. 

Flowers. — Oliver Thayer, bouquets of asters, stocks, dahlias, larkspurs, 
&c. Thorp Fisher, dahlias : Oakley's Surprise, Essex Triumph, Mrs. Per- 
cival, Widnall's Queen, Marshal Soult, Pickwick, Unique, E^sex Rival, 
Ne PlusJUltra, &c. ; also bouquets of asters, larkspurs, &c. W. P. Richard- 
son, bouquets of dahlias, larkspurs, asters, gladiolus, coreopsis, mariorolds, 
petunias, verbenas, &c. W. Wallis, bouquets of dahlias. B. H. Silsbee, 
dahlias : Widnall's Queen, Pickwick, Marshal Soult, Charles XII ; also, 
bouquets of gladiolus, stocks, verbenas, asters, &c. Mrs. J. D. Tread- 
well, Camellia japonica rubra plena, Hamerocallis 4lba, dahlias, asters, 
nasturtium, &c. Joseph Glidden, bouquets of dahlias. Benjamin Crea- 
mer, dahlias, several varieties, German quilled asters, stocks, marigolds, 
&c. J. F. Allen, bouquets of roses, geraniums, dahlias, &c. George 
Driver, dahlias, about 50 varieties, viz. : Widnall's Queen, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Pickwick, Charles XII, Mrs. Percival, Wheeler's Maria, Middlesex Rival, 
Primrose, Crichton, &c. ; also bouquets. 

W. F. Gardner, dahlias: Gaine's Primrose, Pickwick, Lady Bathurst, 
Charles XII, Premier, Gen. Washington, Rienri, Mrs. Johnstone, Unique, 
&c. ; also bouquets. Henry K. Oliver, dahlias : Lady St Maur, Rose 
Superior, Yellow Victory, Essex Triumph, Catleugh's Eclipse, Girling's 
Prince of Wales, Miss Percival, &c. ; also balsamines. James Upton, 
dahlias : Admiral Stooford, Yellow Victory, Madame de Schaunenfield, 
Dowager Lady Cooper, Marv Ann, Miss Percival, Dodd's Prince of 
Wales, Beauty of Bedford, Phcenix, &c. John W. Downing, dahlias : 
Mrs. Shelley, Sir Robert Sale, Ne Plus Ultra, Widnall's Queen, Maid of 
Bath, Mary Ann, &c. George Masury, of Beverly, dahlias : Oakley's 
Surprise, Widnall's Queen, T. C. Percival, Primrose, Maid of Bath, Pick- 
wick, Ne Plus Ultra, &c. ; also bouquets. Daniel Lord, dahlias : Charles 
XII, Fireball, Striata, Ne Plus Ultra, Widnall's Queen, &c. James 
Green, dahlias : Lady Washington, Conqueror of Europe, Princess Victo- 
ria, Striata, &c. 

H. F. King, dahlias: Marshal Soult, Mackenzie's Perfection, Ansel's 
Unique, Princess Victoria, Lady Bathurst, Bridesmaid, Suffolk Hero, 
Argo, &c. ; also bouquets of verbenas, heliotrope and asters. F. Putnam, 
dahlias: Lady St Maur, Bragg's Antagonist, Oakley's Surprise, Admiral 
Stopford, Sir Robert Sale, Mrs. Shelley, &c.; roses: about 70 varieties 
of Noisettes, Bourbons and Perpetuals, yiz. : Prince de Gallee, Aubemon, 
Prince Albert, Comte d'Eu, Solfatare, Queen, Enfante d'Ajaccio, Compte 
de Paris, Baron Prevost, &c. ; Passifl6ra Louddnt, al4ta and Kermesincr, 
T. Ropes, Jr., dahlias: Lady St Maur, Bragg's Antagonist, Henry Clay. 
Caleb Cope, Horace Binney, Mrs. Hibbert's, Mrs. Percival, Ne Plus Ul- 
tra, Princess Royal, T. C. Percival, Pickwick, &c. John C. Lee, dahlias: 
Marshal Soult, Rienzi, Striata, Charles XII, &c.; roses, several varieties 
VOL. X. — ^NO. XII. 59 
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of Chinese and Bourbons, viz. : Agrippina, Doubriel, Acidalie, Bonquet 
de Flore, Phillepart, Marshal de VUlais, &c. ; also bouquets of petunias, 
verbenas, asters, dz.c. 

J. A. Goldthwaite, dahlias : Dowager Lady Cooper, Widnall's Queen, 
Pickwick, Ar^o, Marshal Soult, Primrose, Bridesmaid, Andrew Hofer, 
Suffolk Hero, &c. J. H. Phippen, dahlias : Mrs. Johnstone, Argo, Beau- 
ty of the North, Andrew Hofer, Ansel's Unique, Lady Bathurst, and other 
varieties. G. D. Phippen, dahlias : Gaines's Primrose, Bridesmaid, An- 
sell's Unique, Rienzi, Hero of Tippecanoe, Premier, &c. Henry Fowle, 
of Danvers, Passifl6ra cerulea. £• Boswell, dahlias : Dowager Lady 
Cooper, Widnall's Queen, Rouge et Noire, Eva, Ne Plus Ultra, Constan- 
tia, Fair Maid of Clifton, Andrew Hofer, &c. F. Lamson, dahlias : Mar- 
shal Soult, Mackenzie's Perfection, Premier, Ansel's Unique, &c. ; also 
roses, phlox, heliotrope, asters, geraniums, &c. Miss £. C. Mack, bou- 
quets of dahlias, asters, gladiolus, verbenas, heliotrope, geraniums, &c. 
Mrs. J. S. Leavitt, a fine plant of Acacia sp. C. Lawrence, of Danvers, 
a large and fine plant in flower of the Agapdnthus umbelUtus. J. C. 
Harvey, dahlias, Mary Ann, Argo, Ne Plus Ultra, Andrew Hofer, Sul- 
phurea elegans, Rienzi, &c. H. Wheatland, dahlias : Bragg's Antago- 
nist, Argo, Ansel's Unique, Marshal Soult, Striata, &c. ; also gladiolus, 
asters, white sultan, stocks, &.c. S. C. Phillips, a fine plant of Uie Bella- 
donna lily ; also bouqets. Miss Chase, a basket of flowers beautifully ar- 
ranged, containing verbenas, geraniums, &c. P. Dodge, bouquets of gla- 
diolus, hemerooallis, asters, dahlias, &c. S. P. Fowler, of Danvers, Eu- 
ropean Globe Flower, Hemerocallis ^ba, Passifl6ra incam^ta, &c. 

Native Plants. — Mrs. J. D. Treadwell, asters, solidago, eupatorium, 
iic. R. H. Wheatland and S. C. Oliver, several species of asten and 
solidago. George A. Brown, of Beverly, Lobelia cardinal is, Chel6ne 
gl'Abra, Ne6ttia c^mua, &c. S. P. Fowler, of Danvers, Aster Novae An- 
gliie, under cultivation, Chel6ne glabra, &c. F. Lamson, Genti^a sapo- 
n^a, CentauT^a nigra, asters, solidago, &c. 

Fruit. — Peon : Robert Manning, one hundred and twenty-eight vari- 
eties, viz. : Seedling, Napolean, Rousselet de Rheims, Bergamotte d'Au- 
tomne, Bon Chretien Fondante, Summer Thorn, Bergamotte Svlvange, 
Styrian, Ambrosia, Fulton, Monsieur Le Cur6, Washington, Duchesse de 
Mars, Yutte, Locke, Capiaumont, Emerald, Bonne Louise itoyal, Hugue- 
not, Surpasse Virgouleuse, Glout Morceau, Passe Colmar, Reine des 
Poires, Foster's St Michael's, Ronville, Surpasse Marie Louise, Sieulle, 
Catillac, Winter Nelis, Beurr^ Delbecq., St Michael's, Alpha, Hannas, 
Horticulture, Chaumontelle, Beurr6 Die!, Fondante Van Mons, Beurr^ 
Bosc, Comte de Lamy, Beurr^ Beauchamp, Commodore, Bleeker's Mead- 
ow, Pater Noster, Bezi Montigny, Cuvelier, Shenks, Enfant Prodigue, 
H^ricart, King Edward's, Prince's St Germain, Bezi d'Henri, Heniy IV, 
Browne Beurre, Queen of the Low Countries, Croft Castle, Cushing, No. 
51 Van Mons, Belle Lucrative, Stevens's Genessee, Echasserie, Alexan- 
der of Russia, Princess of Orange, Beurr^ de Beaumont, Duchesse d' 
Angouleme, Cabot, Chat Grille, Jalousie de Fontenay Vendee, Seedling, 
Tucker's Seedling, Beurr6 d'Amalis, Jalousie, Quilletette, Caen du 
France, Pope's Russett, Buffum, Hessell, Clara, H aeon's Incomparable, 
Boucquia, Hay's, French Iron, Lincoln, Forme Urbaniste, Andrews, Sur- 
passe Maurice, Pailleau, Michauz, Marie Louise, Pitford, Citron of Bo- 
hemia, Excellentissima, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Urbaniste, Fortuned, 
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Phillips, Josephine, hong Green of Duhamel, Golden Beiirr6 of Bilboe, 
Rousselette de Meester, Belle et Bonne, Althorp Crassane, Doyenn^ 
Boussock nouvelle, Heathcot, Flemish Beauty, Bezi de la Motte, Pound, 
Pennsylvania, Hampden's Bergamot, Muscadine, Belmont, Wilkinson, 
Turkish Bon Chretien, Whitfield, Harvard, Iron, Frederick de Wurtem- 
burg, Easter Beurr^, Green Pear of Yair, Johonnot, Beurr^ Bronz^, Diz, 
Van Assene, Lewis, Seckel, Capsheaf, and WiUiaros's Bon Chretien. 

John M. Ives : Belle Lucrative, Williams's Bon Chretien, Andrews, 
Cushinff, Long Green, Belle of Flanders, Buffum, Red Bergarootte, Au- 
tumn Bergamotte, Dearborn's Seedling, Princess of Orange, Golden 
Beurr^ of Bilboa, Seckel, Washington, Winter Nelis, Wilkinson, Capiau- 
mont, Frederick of Wurtemburg, Beurr^ Romaine, (?) Swan's Egg, Bon 
Chretien Fondante, Fulton, Napoleon, Striped St Germain, Bleeker's 
Meadow, Dix, Julienne, Harvard, and No. 2127 of Van Mens. Ephraim 
Emmerton: Duchesse d'Angouleme, Frederick de Wurtemburg, Wil- 
liams's Bon Chretien, Beuni Diel, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Glout Mor- 
ceau, Urbanist^, Napoleon, Marie Louise, Capiaumont, Long Green, 
Golden Beurr^ of Bilboa, Passe Colmar, Colmar, Easter Beurre, Surpasse 
Virgouleuse, Prince's St Germain, Gansel's Bergamot, Washington, 
Capsheaf, Princess of Orange, Henry IV, Seckel, New Pear for a name. 
Mrs. J. H. Andrews: Bon Chretien d'£t^. Winter Nelis, Chaumontelle, 
Seckel, Brown Beurr^, Messire Jean, St Michael, Rousselet de Rheims, 
Chelmsford, Williams's Bon Chretien, three varieties unknown. 

S. C. Phillips : Long Green of Coxe, Seckel, Williams's Bon Chretien, 
St Germain, Broca's Bergamot, Brown Beurr^, Buffum, Piatt's Bergamot, 
Wilkinson, (?) Julienne of Coxe, three varieties unknown. Wm. Steams : 
Piatt's Bergamot, Orange, Broca's Bergamot, Renville, Endicott, Surpasse 
Virgouleuse, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Rousselet de Rheims, Summer 
Franc R^l, Gushing, Washington, Long Green, Bon Chretien d'£t6, Na- 
poleon, Brown Beuirc, Harvard, St Michael's, Williams's Bon Chretien, 
bishop's Thumb, Beurr^ Diel, Chelmsforjl, Winter Nelis, Belle et Bonne, 
Chaumontelle, Summer Thorn, Seckel, one variety unknown. William 
Ives : Seckel, Harvard, Lewis, Renville, Williams's Bon Chretien, variety 
unknown. E. Burley, of Beverly : St Ghislain, Marie Louise, Williams^ 
Bon Chretien. Augustus Torrey, of Beverly: St Michael, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Brown Beurr^, Williams's Bon Chretien. John H. SUs- 
bee : Bleeker's Meadow, Rousselet de Rheims, St Michael's, Williams's 
Bon Chretien. B. H. Silsbee : Harvard, Brown Beune, Seckel, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Bishop's Thumb, Bon Chretien d'£t6, Bon Chretien 
d'Hiver, Messire Jean, Williams's Bon Chretien, Rousselet de Rheims. 
James Upton : Urbaniste, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Napoleon, Messire 
Jean, Marie Louise, Doyenn^ Boussock, Julienne, Beuii^ Diel, Jalousie, 
Williams's Bon Chretien. 

C. F. Putnam : Surpasse Marie Louise, Rousselet, Van Mens Late, 
Deschamps, Wellington, Pope's Russet, Beurr^- d'Audesson. George A. 
Brown, of Beverly : St Ghislain, Rousselet de Rheims, Passe Colmar, 
Easter Beurr^, Seckel, Williams's Bon Chretien, Cabot, Martin Sec, St 
Michael, Parfum d'Hiver, Winter Nelis, two varieties unknown. Benj. 
W. Stone : Seedling, Williams's Bon Chretien. Ephraim Woods : Dou- 
ble Amandis, Easter Beurr^. Stephen R Ives: St Michael's, Brown 
Beurr6, Williams's Bon Chretien. Charles Roundy: Summer Thorn. 
Winthrop Sergent: Buffum, Johonnot W. H. Foster: Brown Beuii^ 
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W. P. Richardson: Rousselet de Rheiise, St Michael, Gansel's Berga- 
mot, Louse Bonne de Jersey, Washington, Seckel, St Ghislain, Lopg 
Green, Lone Green of Autumn, Brown Beurr^, Fulton, three varieties 
unknown. John B. Osgood : Coffin's Virgouleuse, Napoleon, Wilkinson, 
Andrews, Dix, BleekePs Meadow. Janies Eustis, of South Reading: 
Belle et Bonne, Julienne. N. L. Rogers: Urbaniste, -Williams's Bon 
Chr&tien, Broca's Bergamot, Passe Colmar. Nathaniel Cleaves: Wil- 
liams's Bon Chretien. C. Stetson : Julienne. N. B. Mansfield : Johon- 
not, Capiaumont, Gushing, St Ghislain, Beurr^ Duval, Wilkinson, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Bergamot Sylvange, Pope's Quaker, Marie Louise, 
Duchesse d'Angouleme, Harvard, Crassane, Washington, Brown Beurr^ 
Easter Beurr^, Gore's Heathcot, Franc R^al d'£t^, Passe Colmar, Jose-, 
phine, Beurr6 Diel, Henry IV, Supur, Urbaniste, Long Green of Autumn, 
Belle et Bonne, Chelmsford, Messire Jean, Buffum, Glout Morceau, Ray- 
mond. 

A. L. Pierson : Long Green^ Marie Louise, Broca's Bergamot, St 
Ghislain, Urbaniste. W. F. Gardner : Easter Beurr^, Johonnot, Napo- 
leon, Passe Colmar, Seckel, St Ghislain, Washington, Williams's Bon 
Chretien, Chaumontelle, Bezi Montigny, variety unknown. T. Ropes, Jr. : 
Washington, Marie Louise, Golden Beurr^ of Bilboa. James P. Oliver, 
of Lynn: Seedling. B. Creamer: Glout Morceau, Winter Nelis, Poire 
d'Amour, Brown Beurre, Seckel, Belle of Flanders, Surpasse Virgou- 
leuse, Julienne, Harvard, Washington, Bon Chretien Fondante, BarUett, 
St Ghislain, Andrews, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Monsieur le Cur6, Wilk- 
inson, Urbaniste, St Michael's, Henry IV. George Baker, of Marble- 
head : Golden Beurr6 of Bilboa. Wm. Dean : Bleeker's Meadow, Mes- 
sire Jean, Marie Louise, Surpasse Virgouleuse, Dix, Washington, An- 
drews, Napoleon, Cabot, Johonnot, St Ghislain, Seckel, Wilkinson, 
and Pound. Wra. D. Waters: Charles of Austria, Crassane, Brown 
Beurr6, Henry IV, Napoleon. John W. Treadweli : Paddington, Brown 
Beurr^, Seckel, Broca's Bergamot, Johonnot, Frederick de Wurtemburg. 
Alfred Peabody: Williams's Bon Chretien, Doyenn^ Gris. E. Mack: 
Winter Nelis, variety unknown. O. Thayer : Belle et Bonne, Belle Lu- 
crative. James B. Curwen: Williams's Bon Chretien, St Michael, 
Long Green. Edward Lander, of Danvers : Catillac, Bezi de la Motte, 
Chaumontelle, (?) Brown Beurr^, Marie Louise, Seckel, St Michael's, St 
Germain, Pound, Williams's Bon Chretien, Chelmsford, variety unknown. 

B. P. Chamberlain: Louse Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, Frederick de 
Wurtemburg, St Ghislain, Washington, Wilkinson, Brown Beurr^, Gard- 
ner, Jalousie, Gansel's Bergamot, Beurr6 Diel, Summer Thorn, St Mi- 
chael, Chaumontelle. Mrs. L. Saltonstall: Early Beurr^, Chelmsford. 
J. S. Stickney, of Beverly : Williams's Bon Chretien, Summer Thorn. 
D. P. King, of Danvers: Orange, one variety unknown. A. A. Edgar- 
ton, of Danvers : Chelmsford, Orange, St Michael's. G. Nichols : Wil- 
liams's Bon Chretien, St Michael's, Passe Colmar. H. Fowler, of Dan- 
vers : Orange, one variety unknown. N. Silsbee, Jr. : Williams's Bon 
Chretien, Harvard. W. D. Pickman : Williams's Bon Chretien, Seckel, 
St Ghislain, Harvard, St Michael, BelJe et Bonne, Andrews, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Gore's Heathcot, Gansel's Bergamot Wm. Prescott, of 
Lynn : Chelmsford. Joseph Farnum : St Michael's. John C. Lee : fifty- 
eight varieties, viz. : Buffum, St Ghislain, Lewis, Messire Jean, Harvard, 
Seckel, Williams's Bon Chretien, Easter Beuii^, St Michael's, Joee- 
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phine, Croft Castle, Hessell, Brown Beurr6, Beurr^ Bronz^, Gros Roub- 
sellet, Bezi de la Motte, Duchesse de Mare, Urbaniste, Chaumontelle, 
Gendesheim, Glout Morceau, Fnlton, Lodge, Girardio, Beurr6 d'Hiver, 
Louise Bonne de Jereey, Bon Chretien, Fondante, Passe Colmar, Belle et 
Bonne, Bezi Vaet, Beurr^ Pater Noster, Wilkinson, Belle Lucrative, Ca- 
bot, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Flemish Beauty, Bleeker's Meadow, Parkin- 
son's Warden, Winter Orange, Winter Welis, Delices d'Hardenpont, 
Frederick de Wurtemburg, Heathcot, Petit Rousselet, Dix, Surpasse Vir- 
^uleuse, Julienne, Andrews, Longueville, Napoleon, Long Green, Ne 
Plus Meuris, Calebasse, Johonnot, Phillips, Henry IV, two varieties for a 
name. 

Miss R. S. Ives : a basket containing several varieties of pears, &c 
J. F. Allen : Williams's Bon Chretien, Capiauroont, Cabot, Ronville, St 
Michael's, Summer Franc R^al, Napoleon. 

Several varieties without name were shown by various individuals. 

•Apples. — R. Manning : Forty-four varieties, viz. : Rambour, d'Et^, Rib- 
stone Pippin, Lyscom, Red Jnneating, Monstrous Pippin, Siberian Crab, 
Cambuthnethan, Pownal, Spitzemburg, Seedling Crab Apples, Minister, 
Sam Voung, Gravenstein, Williams's Favorite, Kilham Hill, Manning's 
Red Crab Apple, Boxford, Tewksbury Blush, Fall Harvey, Kerry Pippin, 
Smokehouse, Black Coal, iEsopus Spitzemberg, Triangle, Downton Pip- 
pin, King of the Pippins, Pennocks, Pound, Black, Longueville's Kernel, 
Dutch Q)dlin, Grey French Reinette, Murphy, Rose of Sharon, Haskell 
Sweet, Porter, Yellow Bell-flower, Lovett's Sweet, Fameuse or Snow Ap- 
ple, Ortley Pippin, Pear Tree Lot, Pigeonette, Seek-no-further, Worms- 
ley Pippin, Sapson. J. M. Ives: Jeraey Sweet, Gilpin No. 92 of Coxe, 
Michael Henry Pippin, No. 74 of Coxe, Quince No. 65 of Coxe, Cann 
No. 53 of Coxe, Minister, Danvere Winter Sweet, Boxford, Doctor or De- 
wit No. 31 of Coxe, Rambo or Romanite No. 26 of Coxe, Catline or 
Gregson No. 22 of Coxe, Superb Sweet, (native,) Fall or Holland Pippin 
No. 15 of Coxe, Pickman Pippin, Lemon Pippin of England, Mela Cala 
Swaar, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Hawthomden, Early Sweet Bough. 

Ezra Upton: Porter, French, Rambour, Da nvers Winter Sweet, Pump- 
kin Sweet, Mathew's Stripe, Baldwin, Minister, Mammoth Pippin, Gilli- 
flower, Jefferson. Augustus Torrey, of Beverly : Winter Sweet, Yellow 
Ingestrie, Yellow Bellflower, Gravenstein, Golden Russet, Minister, Fall 
Harvey, Baldwin. B. H. Silsbee : Ribstone Pippin, variety unknown. 
John H. Silsbee : Monstrous Pippin. E. Lander, of Danvere : Cathead, 
Gilliflower, Thorn, Pumpkin, New York Greening, Fall Harvey, Kilham 
Hill, Eppe's Sweeting, Blue Peamiain, Baldwin, Sweet Baldwin, Spice, 
several varieties unknown. E. Emmerton : Baldwin, Striped, Drap d'Or. 
Wm. Ives: Rothven. Mre. J. H. Andrews: Large Red Sweet, Pear- 
main, Hawthomden, Monstrous Pippin, Golden Russet, York Russet, sev- 
eral varieties unknown. E. Woods : Red Round, Seedling Sweeting and 
Seedling Greening. James Eustice, South Reading : Kilham Hill, Dutch' 
Codlin, York Russet, Porter, Mela Carla, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Yellow 
Bell-flower, several varieties unknown. John Gardner, Danvere : Box- 
ford, Bell-flower of Coxe, Large Red Sweet John Winn: Siberian 
Crab, Gravenstein, variety unknown. Andrew Nichols, of Danvere : Fall 
Harvey, Boxford Stump. J. S. Leavitt, Jr. : Alexander, two varieties un- 
known. S. P. Fowler, of Danvere : Minister. 

N. B. Mansfield: Star, Tolman's Sweet, Kentish Fill Basket, Eppe's 
Sweeting, Drap d'Or, Rhode Island Pippin, Menagerie, Ortley Pippin, 
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Imperial Baldwin, Marquia, three raiietiea onknowiL D. Roberts: Gilli* 
flower. B. Creamer : Monsieur Le Coete. W. Steams : Cloth of Gold, 
Siberian Crab, Jarvis, Early Juneatin^, Blue Pearmain, Kilham Hill,' 
Monstrous Pippin, Rhode Island Greenmg. S. Whitmore, Jr. : nine va- 
rieties unknown. John Shed : Dutch Codlin, variety unknown. Dani^ 
Harris: Cloth of Gold, Alexander. flCrs. E. Nichols, of Reading: Poi^ 
ter. C. F. Putnam : Catshead, Minister, Fall Harvev, Baldwin, Roxbuiy 
Russet, Danvers Winter Sweet O. Little, of Beverly : Seedling. Cha& 
Roundy: Large Red Sweet Stephen B. Ives: Osgood's Pippin. W. 
P. Richardson: Siberian Crab. N. L. Rogers: Kilham Hill. J. B. Os- 
good: Lyscomb. John Chadwick : Summer Pearmain. P. Dodge: sev- 
eral varieties. 

J. C. Lee : Eppe's Sweeting, Russet Pearmain, Rozbury Russet, Peap> 
main. Glory of tne West, Dutch Codlin, Rhode Island Greening, Bald- 
win, Bellflower, Pickman Pippin, Spice Apple, Ortley Pippin, Cornish 
Aromatic, Kilham Hill, Peck's Pleasant, Mela Carla, Stratt Apple, Worms- 
ly Pippin, Aunt's Red, William's Favorite, and six varieties for a name. 

A number of varieties from various contributors without name. 

Qwinces. — E. Emmerton: Orange. Wm. Steams: Orange. N. L. 
Rogers : Orange. Stephen Osborne : Orange. W. P. Richardson : Or- 
ange. W. D. Pickman: Portugal. 

P/um«. — W. D. Pickman : Dana's Yellow, variety unknown. R. Man- 
ning: Purple Grage, BIueImperatrice,Brt^n €rage, Kirke's, Corse's Nota 
Bene, Coe's Golden Drop, St Catherine, Goliath, Rojrers, Wilkinson. J. 
M. Ives: Green Gage, Reine Claude Violet, Goliah, Roe's Autumn Gage, 
Cruger's Scarlet, La Royale, Quetsche of Italy (Prune,) Violet Perdrigon, 
Red Grage, Blue Plum, Prince's Imperial, Knight's Large Green Drying ? 
Mirabelle, Blue Imperatrice, Wine Sour, White Sweet Damson of Dow- 
ning. Mrs. J. H. Andrews : Seedling from a Green Gage, two varieties 
unknown. E. Emmerton: Blue Imperatrice Damson. James Upton: 
Green Gage, Blue Gage, Prince's Imperial, Red Magnum Bonum, Goliah. 
C. F. Putnam: Seedling. Mrs. B. Upton: variety unknown. W. P. 
Richardson: Blue Imperatrice, Wheat G. Nichols: variety unknown. 
H. Phippen : Seedling. Edward Putnam : Coe's Golden Drop. David 
Roberts: Sharp's Emperor. W. H. Foster: Prince's Imperial Gafi^e, 
Yellow Gage. N. Brown, Jr.: Sharp's Emperor. N. R Mansfield: 
Wilkinson's Seedling, Danvers Yellow, Egg. Joseph Ropes: Egg. 
Henry Fowler, of Danvers : two varieties unsown. Ezra Upton : two 
varieties unknown. E. Woods : Cross's Seedlinpr, Seedling. 

Peaehu. — Robert Manning: Hastings's Rareripe, Cole's Early, Georm 
rV, Yellow Rareripe, Groese Mignonne, Bonaparte, Nivette, Yellow Al- 
berge, Oldmixon Clingstone, Apricot, English Swalsh, Jaques, Clinton, 
Yellow Admirable, Crawford's Early. J. M. Ives: Noblesse, Jaques's 
Rareripe, Early Royal George, Red and Yellow Rareripe, Cutler's Rare- 
ripe, Early Bosc, Imperial Purple, Beauty of Beaucaire, Aiton's Purple 
Violet, Coolidge's Favorite, Red Rareripe of Kenrick, Snow. 

Wm. Prescott, of Lynn: Seedling Clingstone, Seedling Freestone. 
Mrs. E. Nichols, of Reading : variety unknown. Augustus Torrey, of 
Beverly: Grosse Mignonne. E. Burley, of Beverly: Early Royal 
George, President C. F. Putnam : Kenrick's Orange, Yellow Admirable, 
Jaques, Emperor of Russia, Royal George, Yellow and Red Rareripe, 
Teton de Venus. W. P. Richardson: Grosse Mignonne, George IV, 
throe varietiea unknown. 
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James Eustifl, of South Reading : Seedlmge. William Dean: Early 
Red, Red and Yellow Rareripe. William D. Waters : Noblesse, Snow. 
Joseph Ropes : Seedling. S. Symonds : variety unknown. N. B. Mans- 
field: Seedling, variety unknown. Wm. Steams: Josephine Rareripe. 
Charles Lawrence, of Danvers: Snow, Early Royal George, Jaques's 
Rareripe, Yellow Rareripe, Noblesse, Cole's Early, Royal Kensington, 
Coolidge's Favorite. J. F. Allen : Jaques's Rareripe, Coolidge's Favo]> 
ite, New Jersey Grosse Mignonne. P. Dodge: several varieties un- 
known. 

JVedartnet. — N. L. Rogers: varieQr unknown. Edward Lander, of 
Danvers: Newington. 

Fig8, — ^P. Hildreth, of Beverly: variety unknown. J. F. Allen: Black 
of St Michael's. 

Mitf. — Daniel P. King, of Danvers : Chesnuts in the burr. 

Grapes. — ^Wm. Dean : Black Hamburg, White Hamburg, White and 
Red Frontignan, White Muscat of Alexandria. P. Dodge : Zinfindal, 
Black Hamburg. N. Silsbee, Jr.: Black Hamburg, Sweetwater. J. 
Winn : variety raised from a raisin seed. Alfred Peabody : Isabella. W. 
H. Foster: Isabella. W. D. Waters: variety unknown, open culture. 
James Upton : White Frontirnan. John C. Lee : Black Hamburg, White 
'Chasselas, Rose Chasselas, v ariegated Chasselas. J. F. Allen : Black 
Hambug, Black Prince, Esperione, Chasselas de Bar Sur Aube, Chasselas 
de Fontainbleau, Muscat of Alexandria. 

Melons, — Samuel Webb, Jr.: several varieties, viz.: Citron, Netted 
Cantelopes, &c. John C. Lee : Pine-apple, Water. J. M. Ives : Moun- 
tain Sprout, Water. J. A. Goldthwaite : seven varieties, Citron, Netted 
Cantelope, &c. J. F. Allen : several varieties of green flesh Imperial 
Water. 

Strawberries. — Miss M. E. Ives: Alpine, (monthly.) 

VEOETABLES.'-James Upton : Canada Crookneck Squash, growth of 
1843. E. Emmerton: Canada Crookneck Squash, |rrowth of 1842. J. 
M. Ives : Hancock's Early Potatoes. B. Averill : Fig Tomatoes. J. A. 
Goldthwaite: Squashes^ommon Crookneck, Canada Crookneck, Mar- 
row, Acorn, new variety, (no name); Beans, — ^Lima and Indian Chief; 
Salsafy or Oyster Plant; Parsnips, — Dutch ; Carrots, — White and Orange; 
Beets, — Turnip-blood. James Eustis, of South Reading: Beans for 
pickling. Augostus Torrey, of Beverly : White-spine Cucumber. J. W. 
Shannon: Potatoes, — Carter, French Roll, Barker. A. A. Edgarton, of 
Danvers : Crook-neck Souasb, growth of 1843. John Gardner, of Dan- 
vers : Onions, — Silver-skin, very large ; Squashes, — Marrow. David 
Roberts : Fig Tomatoes. Mrs. M. T. Ward : Crookneck Squash, growth 
of 1843. AUen Putnam : Com, varieties of. John C. Lee : Squashes, 
Autumnal-marrow, Crookneck; Beets, — ^Mangel Wurtzel. Charles F. 
Putnam: Onions. 

It must be gratifying to the friends of horticulture to observe the in- 
creased attention bestowed upon this favorite science, in our city and vi- 
cinity, not only in this great number of contributors, but in the almost in- 
finite variety of fruits and flowers exhibited, — ^their beautv, magnitude 
and size far exceeding that of former exhibitions, particularly in Uie dis- 
play of apples, which are said to be unprecedented. — W. — Salem, Aoo. 
13, 1844. 
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CiNcimrATi Horticultural Societt. — This delightful exhibition of 
Fruits, Flowers find Vegetables, came off on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 11th and 12th of September, at the Washington Hall, on Third street 
The rooms were crowded through the day, and the evening entertainment 
was enlivened with Mr. Tosso's band of music, which gave it additional 
eclat On entering the room, the attention was excited by a beautiful 
display of objects 3iat would satisfy the most fastidious eye, for the sides, 
Uie centre, and in fact every nook and comer exhibited an array of flow- 
ers, that reflected much credit on the Society, for their manifest wish to 
gratify the public. At the east end of the room was displayed in yellow 
flowers on evergreen ground, '* Horticultural Society," over which was a 
^ Star," emblematical of the light just beginning to dawn on horticulture 
in this section of the country. The room being spacious, made these de- 
vices appear to greater advantage. Under these symbols was a table, on 
the centre of which was a large pyramid, combining a profusion of choice 
flowers. On either side were two figures, the pne representing a Gar- 
denar, reclining on his spade, as if in admiration of the art displayed in 
such a profusion of nature around him ; and on the other, a female repre- 
senting the Goddess of Flowers, surveying the enchanting scene. On the 
north side, was a fine display of plants by Mr. D. Ross, from the green- 
house of Mr. Hoffner ; and the south was occupied by Mr. Jackson, with 
fine plants. At the west end of the room, over the door, was a Comuco- 
pia, beautifully enriched with fruit of all descriptions ; and on each side 
of the door were two of the finest Arbor Vitaes we have seen for some 
time. On the south, we observed many fine flowers from the nurseiy of 
Sayers & Heaver ; the other side appeared to be occupied by different 
contributors. On a table, which was sixty-four feet long, were placed 
some of the finest fruit and flowers, — some of the apples were enormous 
in size ; four of them were selected and sent to the Horticultural Society 
in Philadelphia, as a sample of what the " Far West" can produce in the 
fruit line. On the south side of the room were two tables ; although not 
placed with much taste, one was set off with fine vegetables, and the oth- 
er with flowers, in the centre of which we noticed Mr. T. Winter's stand 
of dahlias, and at the end that of Mr. Sayers. Had the table been placed 
so that visiters could have walked round, these persons' flowers would 
have shown to better advantage ; in this respect the arranofement was not 
in such good taste. In the centre of the room was placed a large Sago 
Pcdmj raised by R. Morris, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; next to tliat was a very pretty figure of a Flower GtrZ, with a 
basket of flowers ; the residue of the centre was arrayed with many fine 
plants, from different greenhouses, leaving a promenade on each side. 
The ceiling was supported by Corinthian columns, tastefully decorated 
with evergreens and flowers, — and the sides of the room, ornamented to 
correspond, made the scene quite enchanting ; and when curiosity was 
satisfied, the eye could be regaled with viewing the beauty of Cincinnati, 
which of itself was a treat rarely met with, and any bachelor that could 
walk the room without feeling a lively sensation of admiration, must be 
more than mortal, and not fit for the society of social beings. 

The list of articles exhibited is too long for our space. Mr. Long- 
worth, Sayers & Heaver, Dr. Wm. H. Smith, Jas. Howarth, Dr. M. Flagg, 
S. S. Jackson, David Ross, R. Buchannan, and £. Brigham were the lar- 
gest contributors of plants. 
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The report concludes as follows : — 

Upon the whole, this Horticultural Fair went off well, and was gratify- 
ing to the exhibitors, the members of the society, and to the public. There 
certainly is no lack of interest in this subject, and it is earnestly hoped 
that it will continue to increase. Before the exhibition, we had great 
fears that in consequence of the scarcity of fruit We should not be able to 
make such a show in the large hall as would be creditable ; but everybody 
contributed something, and now no one regrets that this room was used ; 
our own room is ^ood for all but the annual show. We want holydays, 
saints' days, or me like, — we want something of this kind, which will 
bring people together without exciting their partizan feelings, making 
them love their own party and bate their opponents. Can we not put our 
annual meeting upon the calendar, and make it a festival day ? Can we 
not bring in (we should try to do so,) all the farmers and gardeners we 
know ? We want not only apples and roses, but to give our society effect 
and usefulness, we should offer premiums for the best samples of potatoes, 
wheat, &c. Seeing is believing, and to bring in with us those who are 
interested in these, but care litUe for the others, will influence them. But 
to make one day a saint's day ! Cain was the first horticulturist, and we 
have somehow a dislike to the name. Saint Cain would not do. We 
shall have to give up the holy^ and call it a hoUy-dsLj, — (evergreen and 
bright) We trust tnat in another year we shall be able to make a finer 
show, to make the occasion a festival, to bring the members of our neigh- 
boring societies as exhibitors and friends, to join with us, and to induce 
our own members to reciprocate with them if they wish it We invited 
their presence and assistance, but suppose that the notice was too short 
To the ladies, too much thanks cannot be given ; tliey were indefatigable 
this year and the last, and were disposed to do more than we would give 
them opportunity for doing. Let us enlarge the borders of our garments 
next year, and, to be Scriptural, cast out our shoe over Edom,— ^Western 
Farm. & GarcL, Od'r, 1844, jb. 68, 71.) 

Queer's County Horticultural Society, L. I. — ^The first Annual 
exhibition of this Society was held at Flushing, Oct 10th. From a pub- 
lished report just received, it appears that there was a very ^ood exhibi- 
tion of flowers and fruits. We have only room to make a few extracts 
from the report 

Dr. W. W. Valk exhibited a variety of plants, amons which was the 
Fejee Island Tomato ; also a variety of danlias. Wm. R. Prince & Co. 
exhibited a large number of dahlias and roses, embracing several new 
kinds. Messrs. Parsons and Co., J. M. Thorburn & Co., Jos. Bloodgood, 
Jr., and other exhibitors, contributed a variety of dahlias, roses, &c. 

The collection of fruits from Wm. R. Prince &> Co., and Bloodgood & 
Co., was very lar^, containing a great number of apples and pears. A 
number of individuals exhibited small collections, among which we no- 
ticed six Lawrence pears from Mr. Jas. Lawrence. 

This Society, which, we believe, is the union of the Queen's County 
and Flushing Societies, has been reorganized by the appointment of Dr. 
Valk as President, — and it is proposed ^to hold an exhibition next vear, 
of which the schedule of premiums is already published. We shall no- 
tice it at another time. It is got up on the same plan as that of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society. — (Fining JoumalJ) 
VOL. X. — NO. III. 60 
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Aet. nL Mauaehusetta HorUeuUtaral Socidy. 

Saharday, Abv. 2d, 1844. ExkadUd.—Frmta : From the President of 
the Society, fine specimens of the Duchesse d'Angouleme, Queen Caro- 
line and Bleeker's Meadow pears. From C. Newhall, Beurr^ Diel pears. 
F^m D. Hagg^rston, from the garden of Mr. Gushing, extra fine St Ger- 
main and Beurr6 Bronz^ pears. From J. Washburn, Plymouth, SieuUe 
pears. From Mr. Oliver, fine Duchesse d'Angouleme pears. FVom Mr. 
hayden, Brookline, Beurr^ Diel pears. From J. Cass, Isabella and Sweet- 
water grapes. From George Water, grapes and Doyenne blanc pears. 
From C. Harris, Worcester, four sorts of apples, viz : — White Nonsuch, 
poor ; Yellow Green Sweet, good ; Red Sweet Seedling, fair ; Hooper's 
Large Red Cheek, fine. From H. A. Dyer, Brooklyn, Conn., three varie- 
ties of apples, one called the Coggeshall, a pearmain of considerable 
merit From H. Vandine, Marie I^uise, Passe Colmar, and other pears. 
fVom S. R. Johnson, Dix and Beurr^ Diel pears. Fine Sweetwater 

apes, from Kendall Bailey. Doyenn^ blanc pears from Dr. Bobbins, 

Mtbury. 

JVb». 9. ExhUnied. — ^Flowers: From Jos. Breck & Co., twenty varie- 
ties of Chrysanthemums, many of them very fine. From £. Allen, a fine 
colle<ition of Chrysanthemums. 

Fruit: From the President of the Society, Chaumontelle, Figae de 
Naples and Vicar of Winkfield pears. From S. Walker, Glout Morceau, 
Passe Colmar, Long Green of^ Autumn, Beurr6 d'Aremberg, Vicar of 
Winkfield and Figue pears ; Mr. Walker also exhibited, from the garden 
of Mr. J. Richar£on, specimens of the old Louise Bonne pear. From 
Mr. Manning, Caen du France pears. From Mr. Cole, Alexander and 
Jewett's Late Red apples. From S. & G. Hyde, fine specimens of Lys- 
com and Hubbardston Nonsuch apples. Pears from H. Vandine, similar 
to the Marie Louisa. 

JVbo. I6ih, An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day, 
the President in the chair. 

A letter was read from S. L. Goodale, of Saco, Me. The President 
laid before the Society several copies of impressions taken from the plate 
placed under the comer stone, and it was voted that one copy be bound 
and placed with the Society's documents at the Hamilton Bank— one copy 
be presented to the Antiquarian Society at Worcester — and one to the 
Historical Society of Boston. 

A letter was read from Mr. Brookhouse, Salem, relative to the family of 
the late Mr. Manning. It was laid upon the table. 

Adjourned to Saturday, Dec. 7, to such place as the Secretary shall 
give notice. 

JSrW^t^erf.— Fruit: From the President of the Society, Black Ap- 

Jles, received from S. L. Goodale, Paris, Maine, — said to keep tiU 
uly. From S. Walker, Vicar of Winkfield, Princess d'Orange, Glout 
Morceau, and Long Green of Autumn pears. From H. Vandine, Marie 
Louise pears. From Dr. Warren, Fameuse apples. From S. W. Cole, 
Red Cheek, Capron's Pleasant, Red Pippin, Mother Apple, and Jewett's 
Late Red, the two latter fine. Apples without name from Mr. Keith, 
Rozbury. 
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Aet. IV. FaneuU HdU Mcarkd. 



Roots, 7\iber8, ^. 
Potatoes, new : 

Chenangoe.. JP^J^, 

Common..... P|ja 
«^" J^JS 

s-t. [^^^ 

Tarnips, per bushel : 
Common flat, ... 
RutaBasa, .... 

Onions: Red, per bunch, 

White, per bunch, . 
Beets, per bushel, . . 
Carrots, per bushel, . 
Parsnips, per bushel, . 
Salsify, per doz. roots, 
Horseraaish, per lb. . 
Garlic, ner lb. . . . 



Prom To 



Horseradish, per 1 
Qarlic, per lb. . 



Cabbag'es, SaladSj <fv, 
Cabbages, per doz. : 

Drumhead, . . 

Savoy, .... 

Red, .... 
Brocolis, each, . . 
Cauliflowei-s, each, 
Celery, per root, . 
Lettuce, per head. .... 
Cucumbers, (pickled) pr gal. 
Peppers, (pickled) per gal. . 

Pot and Sweet Herbs. 
Parsley, per half peck, . . 
Sage, per pound, .... 
Marjorum, per bunch, ^ . 
Savory, per bunch, . . . 
Spearmint, per bunch, . . 

Squas?ies and Pumpkins. 
Autumnal Marrow, per cwt. 
Canada Crookneck, per cwt. 
Winter Crookneck, per cwt. 
Pumpkins, each, . . . . 



icu. 

1 00 
45 

1 00 
40 

1 76 
75 

2 50 
1 00 

50 

37 

3 

3 

624 

3 
50 
60 
75 
12i 
8 
8 



50 
50 
75 
10 
20 

6 

8 
25 
37j| 



icu! 

1 25 
60 



2 00 



2 76 
1 25 



20 
25 
12 
10 



20 

124 

12 



I 00 

1 00 

1 00 

16 



FYuUs, 
Apples, dessert and cooking: 

Baldwins, per barrel, . . 

Russets, per barrel, . . 

Greenings, per barrel, . 

Conmion Sweet, per bar. 

Dan vers Win. Swt. prbl. 

Common, per barrel, 

Bellflower, per barrel. 

Blue Pearmain, per bbl. . 

Fall Pippins, per barrel, 

Porter, per bushel, . . 

Pumpkm Sweet, per bush. 

Lady Apple, per bushel, 

Dried Apples, per lb. . 
Pears, per half peck or doz : 

Beurr^ Diel, per half pk. 

Lewis, per half peck, 

Mari^ Louise, per hf. pk. 

Le Cur6, per naif peck. 

Common, per half peck. 

Duchess d'Angouleme, pr 
doz. ....... 

Chaumontelle, per doz. . 

Winter Doyenne, per doz. 

Beurr^ d'Aremberg, pr dz. 

Glout Morceau, per doz, 

St. Germain, per doz. 

Catillac, per bushel, . 

Baking, per bush. . . 
duinces, per bushel, . . 
Grapes, per lb. : 

Isabella, 

Malaga, 

Catawba, 

Berberries, per bush. . 
Watermelons, each, . . 
Muskmelons : 
American -Citron, each. . 
Purple Egg Plant, eacn, 
Tomatoes, per half peck, 
Cranberries, per bushel. 
Oranges, per doz. . . . 
Lemons, per doz. . . . 
Pine Apples, each, • 
Cocoanuts, per hundred, 
Chesnuts, per bushel, . 
Walnuts, per bushel, . . 



From 
Vets. 



25 
00 
25 
25 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 

76 

00 

3 

60 
60 

374 



60 
60 
50 
60 
00 
00 
00 
50 

124 
20 



i 25 
2 00 

1 76 

2 00 

1 00 
4 

76 



1 60 



To 
icts. 



374 



624 

75 
76 
624 



1 60 
3 00 



25 



10 



60 

374 

25 

25 
3 60 
3 60 14 00 



2 76 
60 



4 00 



1 76 



[We are compelled to omit the remarks of oar reporter this montii. — 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOB DECEMBER. 



FEUrr DEPARTMSHT. 

Orc^ VfMf will DOW have so far ripened their wood that they may be 
trimmed at any time. In cold houses this should be at once attended to^ 
and the vines protected by laying them down and covering them with 
• earth, litter or leaves. The cuttings may be placed in earth, preparatory 
to their propagation next spring, it vines are wanted. Vines m pots, for 
bringing forward in the greenhouse, should be placed in a cellar, or frame 
where uey will not be much exposed to frost Isabella and other hardy 
kinds may yet be pruned. 

StrauMrry Beds should be slightly protected, especially in heavy, wet 
soils. 

FLOWER DXP/RTMENT. 

Camdliaa will now be coming into flower, and will require liberal sup- 
plies of water— occasionally using liquid guano. Stake and tie op aU 
crooked plants, and top-dress the pots if mossy. Syringe occasionally in 
good weather. Seeds may be sown now. Cuttings may also be put in. 

OxaXiB Bouriei and Hirla will now be nearly out of bloom, and will re- 
quire only occasional watering. 

Chrysanthemums will now be nearly out of flower; cut off the tops and 
place the pots in a cold frame. 

IMivm lancifoliHm and its varieties should be potted this month. 

Sckbxmlhuses should be shifted this month. 

PeUirgmtiums may be repotted this month. See that they are kept free 
from the aphis. 

Roses potted off in August should now be shifted into the next size* 
Bourbon Roses in the open ground should be protected with a light cov- 
ering of earth or manure. 

JhaUas will need but little water until they commence growing. 

Verhmaa in small pots may be shifled now into the next size. 

Ericas will need attention. Shift such as require it, and keep the old 
plants in good shape by continually pinching off the tops of the shoots. 

•^marvUises may be potted this month. 

Ten Weeky Vidona and Mar Stocks^ in small pots, should be shifted 
into the next size. 

LechenauUias will require shifting as soon ad the roots fill the pots. 

Calceolarias should be repotted this month. 

Ofdamens now showing their flower buds should be freely watered. 

Carnations, Ifydrangeas, and other plants in frames, should be looked 
after and protected from severe cold by matts or some other covering. 

TSdip and Hyadnik Beds should have a thin covering of leaves or 
strawy manure, to prevent the frost from penetrating too deep. 

Herbaceous Plants of many sorts flower better by being slightly pro- 
tected with leaves or strawy manure. 
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